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f Explanation. — ^In making out the annexed Index, we have placed every thing relating 
to Cattle under that head — so with Hobses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, DIdmestic Econ* 
GMT, Books, Periodicals, &c. Every article referring in any wise to these subjects, will 
be found arranged under these several heads.] 



A. 

Aeknowledgaents, 36, 65, 97, 199, 163, 194. 
896, 257, SB8, 333, asei, 383 

Addiami Co. A|r. Society, 96 

ADDRESSES— NotioM of: 

David TboiiiM't,...^. 60 

Got. Wriffht% 314 

Oen Diz's 391 

Prof. Norton's, 950 

Prof. Shepard^t, 349 

8.S. Randairs 132 

Afriettlmral College at Moant Airy,.. . 128 

— — in Tenneseea, 927 

— Fnmacet, Mott'e, 919 

— Inititute at Pou|f hkeepeie,. ........ 97 

— I.«ctnree at Vale College, 334 

— Profeeiorship at Harvard Univer- 

•Ity, 987 

— Pftpert, how to get ulMcriben to, . 92 
<— — how to improve, 155 

— Sehooia, Legislative Reports on,.. . 194 

— — Reasons for establishing. . . 308, 334 

— Societies, icood inflnunee or, 984 

— — Suggtesiions to committees of^. . 906 
Agrienltnre, no. of persons engaged in, 296 
Albany and Rens. Hon. Society,. . 955, 311 

Alpacas, IW, 195 

American Institate, Fair of, 866, S51 

— Agricultural Association, 888 

Ammonia, contained in soils, 903 

xhowtoflx, 187,820,240 

Analysis of different vegetables, 171 

— of Oaano,..' 11 

Animals, shelter ueceesary for, 31 

Ants, black, to destroy 887 

Apple-paring machine, 289 

Apptes—Baldwiu 885,340 

— Early Joe, 310 

— Exportation of, 173 

- — False names to 198,340 

— Fondness of Indians for, 25') 

» Hawley or Douse, 114,192 

— Minister, 87 

— Northern Spy, 66 

— Packing for sea voyages, 887 

— Pie. 86 

— Roxbury and Putnam Russet,. ... 116 

— Samples of, 120.197 

— SeedlinM, 65,800,384 

<— Select listo of, 888 

— Six best, 116 

— Winter mOhio, 375 

Apple Trees, Blight in 886, 855 

bearing in even and odd yean,. S86 

— — Borers in, 29 

— — over 900 years old, 3S8 

Apricot, Dubois' Golden, 330 

Artesian Wells, 18 

Artichoke, Jenisalem, 92 

Ashes for manure, 68,131,161,965 

,— Coal, 318-Screen for, 93 

Asparagus beds, care of, i 86 

— Culture of, 888 

— Experiment with, 895 

— Giant, 86 

Aoxora Horu Society,. 955 

Barberry, not injurious to wheat, 177, 

^ . 843,383 

Barley, ealtare of, 69, 109 

— Prettinm crops ofy.... 64,89,119 



Bams, plan and description of, . . . 184. 301 

— Notices of, 48, ast, 854, 369, 3£i3 

Barometer, Farmer's, a humbug, 1S8 

Beans, premium crop of, 119 

Bee Hives and Moth 68, 199, 177 

Bees, Maniwemeiit of, 16, 989 

— Fidse Theories respecting, 907 

Beets, premium crop or,. 119 

Berkshire Ag. Society, 949 

Birds, plea for, 68 

Bile of a mad dog, cure for 309 

Blackberry bushes, to destroy, 161 

Black Weevil, to deMToy, 60 

Bologna, agrieulmre of, 928 

Bones for manure^ 68| 161 

Bog land, how to improve, 209 

Book-iarming, remarks on, 94, 368 

BOOKS-Nocicesof: 

American Poulterer's Companion. 99 

— Veterinarian, 199 

— Agricultural, 154 

» InsUtote, Report of, 991 

Allen's Bee Cultivator, 131 

A |[ricultura] Botany, SS9 

Brief Compend of AnL Agriculture, 99 

Child's First Book 99 

Colman's European Tour, 100, 108, 140 
Commerce and Navigation of the 

Valley of the Misnissippi, 373 

Chemistrv of the Four Seasons,... 131 
Chemical Principles of Rotation of 

Crops, 139 

Cultivation of Flax 928 

Dictionary of Modem Gardening,. . 229 

English Spelling Book, 162 

Eabaiik's Hydraulics and Mechan- 
ics, 373 

Farmer's A^. Chemistry, 100 

Freeh Gleanings, 291 

Geology of Vermont, 90 

Gnenon on Milch Cows 193 

Physiology of Digestion, 373 

Principles of Road-making, 197 

Report of Ohio Board of Agricul- 
ture, 131 

Returns of Mass. Ag. Societies,. . 106 

The Architect, 386 

The Horse's Foot 99 

Transactions of Mass. Hort. Soci* 

ety, 373 

Transactions of Rensselaer Ag. So- 
ciety, 169 

— of New- York State Ag. Society 229 
The Pig, by Tonait,.. ... 959, 377, 319 

Bot-fly, sneaking habit of, 915 

Box edgings, 86 

Bread-kneading maokine, 846, 390 

Break the CmsL lf«8 

Breeding, Principles of, 304, 881 

Brick-making machine, 97, 207 

Broadcast Sowing machbie, 377 

Brooke and Ohio Ag. bocietv, 119 

Broom-Cora, deterioration of, 98 

Culture and manufacture of,. . . 336 

Bruises, cure for, 189 

Buckwheat, how cooked in Russia, ... 90 

— straw, for (Mder. 193 

Budded trees to be headed down 1 14 

Budding, remarks on, 89, 60, 85, 198, 924. 

825,339,340 

— bow performed, 192 

Building, cheapest and best mode of,. . 74 



BUILDTNGS-Bani, plan of, 184, 391 

Coating (br, 194 

Carriage House, Ornamental, 190 

Coramodioos Farm-house, 916 

Cheap paint for, 84^ 

Farm Houses, plans of, 50, 73 

Heating by hot air fumaceft, . . 75,' 349 

Lahore's Cottage, 95,843 

Miniature Cottage, 383 

O.*" uubunit brick, 74 

Bull ring dewribed, 379 

Burdock, to destroy, 143 

Burlington Co. Ag. Society, 197 

Bushes, time for cutting, $19 

Butter Dmry of B. A. Hall, 935 

— Difficulty in making, 30,66 

— Good sale of, isi 

— Irish Ro««, 913,384 

— Made in New- York, 336 

— Making and preserving, 137 

— Rationale of ehoroing 30 

Bottonwood trees, disease of, 130 

C. 

Cabbage, to preserve In winter,. . . 347, 347 

— large, 384 

Caledonia Co. Ag. Society, 151, 215 

Calf, large, 139 

Canada Thistles, to destroy, 144, 176, 200, 248 
Carrots, culture of, 2«, 56, 363 

— Premium crops of,. . 64. 67, 96, 119, 203 

— Seed prr acre, J3l 

— U«ws of, 56 

— White, 290 

Catierpiliars, to destroy, 114 

CATTLE—Ayrshire, 41, 1^ 142, 226 

Age of, to decide, 874 

A Idern r y« ] 48 

Breeding in England, 140 

— Principles ot, 364,381 

Col. Jaque's Cream.pots 4f 

Calf, large, 120~Homleas, 09 

Componod fur fattening, 299 

Cooking fcKKi for, 954,339 

Cows— food for 960 

— Guenon's Tn^atise on, 123 

— in New. York, 930 

— injury to teat of, 287 

— Lady Barrington III, 89 

— Productive, 19, 49, 66, 179 909. 935, 

965,309,868 

— Protracted gestation of, 288 

— Winter food for, I.31 

Jcvoiw 41,193.148 

Durhams,. ... 88, 97, 141, 896, 8S7. 9A7. 

— How bred 304 

DiseoMs ^— Black leg, cure fiir,. . 98 

— Bloody Murrain, cure for, 109 

— New, in Westchester, 190 

English, 140 

Exhibited at State Fair, 320 

£•»-;•••• ; 100. .W 

Feeding boxes for 388 

Galloway's, description of, 

Gore breed 368 

Herefords 41, 141, 296, 2% 

Heifers, how to train, 1iJ7 

Italian 46 

in Holland 79 

Imported by Mess. Sosiety,. ...... 133 

In-and-in Breeding,. 364 
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CATTLB^ImproTeiiient in, 946 

Kerry, 143 

MaaMcboMttt 90, 41,982 

Most valued at Smllhfield, 80 

Oxen, to prevent drawing apart, . . . 3S1 

Rinc for, 379 

ttalee of, 60,957.359,383 

Scottieb, at Falkirk, 11 

Soiling, crops for, 96 

Training 192 

Three ai one birth, 194 

Winter care of, 19 

Cayuga Co. Ag. Society, • • • * 119, 1^1, 8^1 

Chalybeate Springs, 973 

Change of Seed, ^. «60 

Characterialice of the past season 372 

Charcoal as a feniliser, 91, 146, 290 

Cbatanque Co. Ag. Society, 96 

Chemical investigations, reiiulis of,. ... 45 

Cherry trees, remedy for slugs on 283 

Cherries, select list of, described, 2S0 

— Sixe of different varieties, 956 

— WendelPs Bigarreau, 255 

Chess, not produced from wheat,. . 196, 38.3 

Chestnuts, to raise from seed, 3B2 

Chiccory, culture of, > • • • 130 

Chittenden County Ag. Society, 96, 

197,350 

Churning, rationale of, 30 

Chums, price* of, 196 

Clinton Co. Ag. Society, 1 19, 377 

Clover hulling machine, S6 

— should be turned in when ripe; 93S 

— seed, sowing, 132 

— — Insect in, 154 

— — Machine for sowing, 914 

Coal Ashes for manure, 318 

Screen for, T. 93 

Coeklebur or Bnrwecd 143 

Composts, to make, ... 09, 91, 161, 395, 329 

Compound for fattening cattle, 998 

Cooking food for stock, 954, 339 

Com and Cob Mills, 32 

CoraShellert, .: 161 

Cortland Co. Ag Society, 915 

Cottages of England, 188 

Cotton, Mastodon 302 

Couch grass, spread of^ 267 

Cranberries, culture of, 34. 61, 87, 103 

Crops, rotation of, 95, 144, 211, 381 

— State oflhe 199, 238 

— of the past season 372 

Crosses, two breeds at one birth, 104 

Cultivator, The, to iu Readers, 36, 376 

» To iu Agents 852, 376 

— List of Agenu for, 356, 388 

— Notes on Jiue number of, 301 

— Price of, 65 

— Uken by Ag. Societies, 05, 383 

— value of. 38,66,67,95,218,308 

Cultivator Almanac, 259 

Cultivator, description of. 249, 25H 

— Ide's Wheel, 285,318 

— Improved, 309 

— Scotch, 810 

Curculio, remedy for 2K) 

Currant bushes, insects (m, 147 

Cutting fodder, advantages ofj 254 

Dairies of Massachusetts, 43 

— Statistics of^ 235 

Dairy of B. A. Hall 235 

^ Farm of Holland 306 

— House, construction of, 987, 353 

Death of Sir Charles Morgan, 08 

— of Gov. Wright, 3H 

«— of JamesCamak, 957 

— ofWm. Youatt 98 

Delaware, Agriculture of, 95 

Dibbling in fruit trees, 86 

Digestion, Physiology of, 378 

Dock, to extirpate 987 

Dog power, description of, 344 

Dogs. Shepherd's 81 

— Cure for bite of mad, 869 

— to prevent, killing sheep, 67 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

Batter, to make and preserve,. 137. 984 

— Difficulty in producing, .... 3D, 90 

— Rationale of churning, 30 

Beds, husk, how made, ao 

Buckwheat, Russian mode of cook- 
ing 90 

Bread-kneading machine,. . . . 340^ 3^ 

Coffee, preparation, of, 183, 247 

Currants, to preserve green, 183 

Cabbage, to keep in winter, . . 947, 347 

Eye, to remove dust from, 90 

Effit, to i»raierve, 183,998,99 

Pnut,ioka«piiiwiiiu»r 90 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY : 

Gloves, to remove spots from, 183 

Hommouy, how prepared, 59 

Hams, to cure, 80, 223 

Indian corn, to preserve green,. . . . 323 

Ink, to make good black, 309 

Meat, to boil tender, 90 

Parsnips, to cook, 9U 

Peaches, to dry, 818 

Soap, recipe for making, 30 

Correction of. 90, 256 

Sour krout. how prepared 59 

Salsify, how to cook, 90 

Strawberries, dried, 925 

Tomatoes, failnro to keep, 50 

— To preserve, 188,947 

Wine, receipe for making, 183 

Veatft, to make 59 

Donation of A. Lawrence, 997 

Draining in England, 222, 239 

— in Holland 44, 79,277 

— inScutiand, Ill 

— HHaerlem lake, 100 

— Remarks on 43,98,99,119 

— Tiles for, 130,228 

— with Tiles 86, 265 

Drill-barrow, Emery's,.. 121,954,265,319 

Drilling michiite 129 

Dutchess Agricultural Institute, 97 

Society, 351 

£• 

Economy, advantages of, 193 

Egg hatching machine, 289 

— Urge, 2i« 

Rgg«i (o preserve, 183, 223, 38*i» 

Egyptian com, 103 

Electro culture, 234 

Emigraliun, remarks on, 886 

English stock and grain markets, 79 

Erie County Ag. Society, 215 

Eascx County (Mans.) Ag. Society, 349 

Evergreens, tmie for transplanting,. . . . 148 
Exhibitions of County Ag. Societies. 349,377 

Experiments, unsoccessrui, 98 

Eye, to remove dust from, 90 

r. 

Fairy rings caused by fungi, 352 

Falkirk I'risi, accooin of, 11 

Fanning Mills 66,08,249 

Farmer^s Clnb«t, Constitution for 62 

— Association, West Stockbridge, OS 

Farming, maiMgemeiit in, 27, 41 

— Experience iu, 156, 308 

— OtKxi, 150 

— Profit* of, 205, 209, 253, 965 

FARMS— Notices of: 

A. Carhon's, 70 

A. Jaqur's 42 

A. & K. Ompin's, 362 

K B. Belrher's •. .1fi2 

B. A. IlKirs, 235 

C. BHte'H 303 

Col. Sherwood's 207 

DMvid Gee'i* 42 

Enoch Marks', 268 

flerinan Ebeiiezer Society**, 248 

G. V. Sacket's 253 

George Oedtles' 2(58 

H. Matii^nr<s 209 

Horatio SHrgeaiil's 362 

J. Hnmmoiid's, 42 

J. Gleanon ft, 43 

J. G. Chftdsey's IPO 

Jnme.* Goweii'* 203 

John M*Glaflin-s, 208 

John OelafirldV, 2>» 

John Johnftton*8 265 

James M. Ellis's, 268 

Large 47,170.290 

Lewis A. Morrell's, 952 

Mrs HnwkinH', 385 

T. H. Austin's, 66 

William Fuller's 267 

W. ft P. Lathrop's 362 

Feeding boxes for caiile, .182 

Female Farmer, 385 

Fences^ different kinds 51 

— Cultivation without, 861 

— for flooded grounds, 110 

— Good posts for 238 

Field crops, time for maturing, 122 

Fish for manure, 240 

Flour, to know good 56 

Flower beds, position of, 86 

— Peeds, how to be sown, 115 

Flowers in England, 188 

Fodder racks for sheep, 88 

— Advantages of cutting 954 

Food,v«getable,Valiie^diaereBt kinds, 171 



Foot paths should be raised, \,, 148 

along side highways, 309 

Foiuitain, large, in England, 129 

France, Agriculture o(, 909 

— Agricultural implements of, 19 

— Village of, described, 306 

— Vrterinary Schot^l in, 19 

— Wmes and vineyards of, 337, 371 

Franklin County (Vt ) Ag. Society,. ... 06 

Frederickton Ag. Society, 384 

Fruit culture on Martha's Vineyard,. . . 28 

— and vegetable Preserver, 212 

— Failure, cause of, IIG 

— Fine samples of, 323 

— grower's coitvenlion, 102 

— on the borders of Cayuga lake,. 953 

— Profits of, 375 

— To preserve in winter, .70 

— Toprolecl from thieves, 956 

Fruit Trees, bearing alternate years. 309, 386 
Budding, . . 29, 60, 85, 192, 914. *ii,% 

339,340 

Best sites for 87 

Budded, to be headed d»wn 114 

Dibbling in,, 86 

Peculiar giowth of varieties, 94, 149. 

should be cultivnted, 110, liti 

Soil for 339 

Transplanting, M, 148 

To protect from rabbits, 87 

To beittimulated by dressing, .. . 1l4 

Wash for, 148 

Fruits, nomenclature of, 840 

Fuel, green wood vs. dry, 16, 191, 974 

Furnaces for warming houses, 75, 346 

G. 

Gardening opcraticns for March, 85 

Gas tar, 227 

Geese, Bremen, ^ 65 

Georgia, agricultural capabilities ol,. . . 156 

Germination of Seeds, 103 

German Ebenezer Society, 248 

GesiutiOii. protracted, 2&5 

Gin for loading logs and stone, 154 

GoaU,age of, 379 

Gooseberries, insects On, 147 

— .Mildew on, lOi 

— Two good kinds, 2*'l 

GraAing grape viueSr 20, 61 

— large trec«, 161 

Grain moth. Tinea granelii, 1 :) 

— Dryer, Howard's 152 

— 1 ncrease of, by boiling, 89 

— Machine to prefare for grinding,.. . . 93 
Grams in cold climates, 216 

— Relative value of different kinds of, 173 

Granary, rat proof, 196 

Grapes, ripening W 

Grape vine, enormous... 225 

Manure for, 80 

To keep bugs from, 311 

Gra«s, winier.killing, 200 

— l«aiids, seedling in August 'ZHS 

— To seed 10J» 

Grns4>fs Tor the South, 3*''1 

Green crop« lor manure, 164 

— WocKl vs dry, 18, 194, 274 

Greene Oo A«. Society, 96, 350 

Guano, analysis of^ 11 

— U«eor. 160,196,226 

— preimred for nse, 383 

Gyiisuin— <5e« Piaster.) 

u. 

Hampden County Ag. Society 349 

Hainiwhire County Ag. Society, ...... 319 

Hartford Coonty Ag. Society,. . 96, 360. 383 

— Rep<n«itory «^ Arts « 384 

Harvesting Machine, Hussey's, 254 

Hay ca|is, how made, 196 

— Proper time to cut, 919 

— Presses, 99 

— Pressing, 918 

— Tim« thy. value of. 9T 

— To measure iu bulk, 914, 949 

— To save a load of. 900 

Hedges, Buckthorn for, 130 

— Hawt'-oni 957 

— Osige Orange for, 163 

-> Red Cedar for 164 

Hemlock. oOensivo to vermin, 939 

Hessian fly in Ohio, 83 

High Cultivation, 303 

Hickory wood, to prelect from worms. 384 

Hoeing or cultivating crops, 189. 189 

Holland, farming ii , ..44, 79, 109, 187, 221. 

976, 306 

Hops, eohure of, 69 

Honfocd, Prof. E. N., •*.... 97 
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Bone beaiii eoltnre of, 109 

— Piiwen, 50, 196|380 

— Rake, revolving, 317 

InvenUM-of, 843 

HORSES— Black Hawk and Sir 

Henry, 211,858 

at Sarattiga State Pair, 390 

DiatoHt q^— Heave«| cure for,. 95, 198 

— Big bead in, 244 

— Braiaes, cnre for, 198 

— > Cholera, care for, 15U 

•>- Lampas, cure for, 859 

-~ Poll evil, core for, 183 

— Slobber*, to care 343 

— Sweeny, cure ftr, 158 

EctipM 195, 239 

English Hunter, 305 

Oeii. Burroagh'a Lady Mewenger, 57 
Morgan, .. . 57, U9, 153, 157, 227, 258, 

380« 388 

MeMenger, 57 

Mr. Fordou'8, 195,380 

ot Euglaud, 140 

Phrenology of. 34 

Remark* on Breeding, . . 109. 904. 833, 
271, 301, 304 

Singalar binl^ 194 

TroiUiig, 195, 305 

To prevent biting cribe, 353 

Hot air fvmaees, 75, 310 

Hoi bedt, how tu make, 85 

Hyacinthe in winter, 09 

Uydraalic ram, 05, 94, 180, U41, 318 

I. 

Ice, exportation of, 100 

Ice-hoasee, how lo build, 845 

lUinoia, agricultural advaotageeof,. ... 211 

Important trifle, 100 

Improvement of sandy lands, 308 

INDIAN CORN-Cttlture of, 194, 293, 909, 

306 

Caring for fodder, 96, 128 

Crop of 1847, 358 

Drawing off, 979 

Ezperimenu with, 91, 125 

Fine crops of, in Ohio, 189 

Grown for fodder, 20| 120, 193 

Good crops ot^ 35, 00 

Grown in New York. I88i 801 

How much pork abosliel wilt make, 244 

Large stalk of, 23,234 

Mills for crashing, 38 

New varieties o<7 354 

Oilfnmi, Oi 

Poudreite for 54 

Premiora crops, .... 04, 87, 89, 90, 1 19 

Shonld not be topped, 379 

To keep green for Winter, 388 

Indnstry, resulto of, 208, 385 

fn-and-in Breeding, 394 

Insects, bottling, 290 

— Singular swarm of, 210 

Inquiry about War and Agriculture,.. . 383 

Iron, sulphate of, 91 

Irrl^tion in England, 292 

— m Lombardy,. 223 

lUly, Agriculture of, .... 40, 107, 139, 283 

J. 

Jefferson County Ag. Society, . 01, 240, 350 

L. 
Ijaborers of Great Britain, 251 

— Wares of, in differem countries,... 280 

LamojlTe C'Hinty Ag. Society, 197 

Ijaiid, lo improve, 150 

Ipiiidmarks, importance of, 52 

Lawns, trees for, 275 

l..ectaresoii Agriculture at Yale College, 334 
I«etters from Prof. Horsford, . . 45, 171, 201 
Prof. Norton, ... U, 44, 79, 100, 197, 

221, 37^ 300 

Catue,.... 12, 40^ , 107, 188, 222, 300 

Ik. Msrvel, 800,887 

Letrace, 10 have early, 80 

Libel suit, termination of, 220 

Life, enjoyment a(j 09 

Lightning, not dimrnisbed by telegraphic 

wires 383 

~ rods, eonstruciion of, 101, 942 

Lime as a manure,.. 35, 175, 170, 211, 239, 

249, 206, »46 

Litchfield County Ag. Society, 850 

Lithospermnm arvense, 17 

Livingston County Ag Society, 351 

Locust seed, how to plant 101, 392 

I/smbardy, Agriculture of, 228 

Ixiuisiana State Ag. Society, 199 

Lucerne, culture of, 100 

— failure <»f, 381 

Luravnatura, 194 



Madder, cultnreof, 55 

Madison County Ag. Society 351 

Management i n farming 87 

MA N UR KS— Action and ingredients of, 21 

Composts, rich, 09,91,325 

Charcoal, 91, 140,300 

Durability ef, 215,250 

Fish for 340 

Guano, use of, 160, 190, 820, »3 

Green crops for, 104 

How to be applied, 308 

Liebig^s system of, 208 

Lime,nseof, 175,170,348 

Liquid, 848 

Making and applying, 330 

Management of, 105 

Manner of applying, 100 

Marl in Delaware, 95 

Muok, 100, 211, 214, 207, 808, 829 

Plaster, 05,08,183,869 

Poudreite, value of, 128 

Tan-barkfor, 308 

Value of. 104 

Waste of, in cities, 138 

What does this field need? 260 

Maple Sugar Manufactory, 24 

Maples, Young, need proiectiou, 284 

Markets, 37, 80, 100, 132, 105, 198, 2S9, 250, 

292, 325, 354, 887 

Martha's Vineyard, fruit colture on,. . . 28 

Maryland, season in, 158 

— Value of land in, 88) 

Massachusetts farming, 19,41,381 

Measuring land for premium crops,... . 284 

Mechanics applied to Agriculture, 15 

Mental improvement of Farmers, 880 

Michigan as an Agricoltaral Stale,.... 237, 

271,300 
Middleaex Co. (Mass.,) Ag. Society,. . 70, 

119,350 
Middlaaex Co. (Conn^) Ag. Society,. . 88, 

323,377 
Milk, difference in quality of, . . , 130 

— Pans, alass, 247 

Milking clean, 80) 183 

Millet for horses. 214 

Mississippi, Letter from, 301 

— Valley oi^ commerce and extent of, 378 

Monroe Countv Ag. Society, «1 

Montgomery County Ag. Society...... 351 

Moon, influence of. 88 

Mott^s Acricuitural Furnaces, 849 

Mowing Machine 07 

Muck, use of,. . 160, 211, 214, 207, 808, MO 
Mutton, English, 45 

— Best sheep for, 381 

— F«. 384 

ir. 

Nelson County. (Va.,) advantages of,. . 174 
New Haven County Ag. Society, . 248, 350 
New- York, income of, 58 

— Sketches of Western 292, 205 

N9V-Ywk 8uue AgricHlluiOl SoeUty: 

Annual meeting. 83 

Commiitves to award premiums at 

Winter meeting, 31 

al annual exhibition, 240 

Bxhibiiion m Samioga, 389, 310 

Bzecutive Committee, proceeding* 

o(, 81,90, 118,151,197.215 

Notice tyf^ 129 

Officemof, e.*? 

Prii:e L»«t for 1847 117, 149 

Prizes awarded at Winter meeting, 04 

at State Fair at Saratoga,... 341 

Reeeipis i»f, 35a 

Resolutions on death of Governor 

^Wright. 392 

Sales at Fair of,. .*. 31A 

Treasurer's Report. 03 

North Carolina, Agricultural capabili- 

tie« of, 127 

-! Improved fanning in 213 

—■ — Uve stock of, 280 

Norway Spruce 375 

Norton, Prof. J. P, return of, 288 

— Lectures by, at Yale College 334 

Notos of a Traveller ii* England,. . . 13, 44. 
„ . 79, 139, 187. 222, 251, 370 

Nutriment in grains and regeUbles,. . . 173 

~ in different substances, 250 

Nuts, on raising, 119 

O. 

Oaks, to raise from seed}..... %2 

Oats, culture of. .(ir 

— Prerolnm crops, :.... 64, ^"^ ". 9 

Ohio, ta ai on in, J94 



Oil, action of white lead with, Mi 

— from Indian com, 01 

Olive in North Carolina, 980 

Oneida Coutny Ag. Society, 04, 350 

Onions, Culture of, 170, 287 

Onondaga County Ag. Society, 215 

Ontario Countv Ag. Society, 119| 377 

Orchards, produouve, 193 

— Planting, 148 

— Plowing in, 05 

— should be cultivated, 191 

— to destroy caterpillars in, 1 14 

Osage Orange, how to grow, 108 

for Hedges 941 

Oxwego County Ag- Society, 90, 3S1 

Oxen, to prevent drawing apart, 351 

p. » 

Painting, oil for should be boiled, 96 

Parsnips for swine, 18 

Partridge's manure forks, 91 

Panlowuia imperialis, 120 

Pea bugs, to destroy, 09 

Peaches, to dry, 318 

Peach trees, grubs in, 193 

— r- liongevity of, 51 

Transplanting, IIA 

— -~ Yellows in, 29 

— Orchaids of Delaware, 132, 2tt 

Pears, grafted on the apple, 28 

— Best varieties, 1 16 

-- Good kinds, 110 

— Notices of, 9n, 340 

— Ripening winter, 810 

Pear trees, Blight in 193,255 

fine old, 386 

Management of, 147.224 

Peat, premium crops, 64, 119 

» Ribbon-stalk 96 

PeMwrmint* culture and distillation cf,. 336 
PERIODICALS— American Ardiitact, 291 

Americun Farmerj 325 

— Journal of Agriculture, 100 

of Science and Arts,. . . . 138, 991 

of Insanity, 102 

District School Journal, 291 

Eureka, 100 

Farmer and Mechanic, 99 

Farmer^s Cabinet, 388 

Graliam's Magazine, '63 

Indiaim Farmer, .194 

/ Iowa Farmer *s Advocate 384 

Medico>ChiniiYical Review, 100 

Prairie Farmer, 90 

Southent Cultivator, 291 

The Horticulturist 238,325 

Transactions of Mass. Hort. Sooi« 

ety 163 

Phrenology, applicable to the liorae,. ... 34 

Pigeon weed, to destroy, 17 

Pise houses 74 

Plank Road« 08,289 

Plants for the shade, 110 

Planter, use of. 05, 08, 288, 801, 363 

— for stable floors 188 

Plow, hi«ioryof the cast iroo 37B 

Plowing, breast, 21t 

— litt^, 91 

— Fall and Winter, aU 

— ill Knvlaiid, 44 

— in Holland 187 

— in Orchard's 06 

— Match at State Fair, 321 

— Principlesof, Sf 

— Subsoil, 83. 190, 230, 240, 344, 395 

Plows Ragle self-diarpening, 181 

— Dnlann'g, 9B6 

— Snl)«oiI, prices of, 139 

Flumsi, new 200, 352 

— the Cherry 876 

Plum trees, blaok knobs on, \i^ 

Salt for, 255,311,376 

Poenias, best varieties 340 

POETRY— Rural Picture, 338 

S«iniiettna Fly, 273 

The Tiller of the St»il, 324 

Ponies at the State Fair, 396 

Pork, how much a bushel of com will 
make su 

— Making, cxpriment in 290 

POTATOES— Culture of, 984 

Karly 296 

from seed, 2R7 

Good crop of, 309 

Not a native of Virginia, Ot 

Premium CroiM, 90t 119 

Renovation or, 2l 

Rot, remarks 00, 21, 48, 49, 92, 1 12, 236, 
^ 351, 379 

— Preventive of, 2i 

Sweet, how to store, « S92 

Tokecft 09 
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POTATOES— Wild, in South America, 182 

YieWof, for 1847, 3&6 

Poudrette, value of, 196 

POULTRY— ai Stale Fair 32' 

Beecbnuufor, 33 

Beet breed* for laying, 382 

Cro» breed*, 105 

Fine apecimensof, 163 

Iron water for, 266 

Management of, fiS, 00, 03, 239 

Profitable, 217,298 

Prairie pattures, 47, 176 

Premium crops, 64,87,89,06,119 

— — how cultivated, bO 

— — how meaitured 2t4 

Preferver. fruit and vegetable, 213 

Profits of farming, 205, 309, 25S, 265 

Pruning ra«pberries, 114 

Pumpkins, large, 65 

— Large cropofj 250 



Qneena County Ag. Society,. . . 64, 197, 377 
Qniuce, the Orange, 37 

— Raising Young Trees, 61 

R. 

Railroads, sabring of animal food by, . . 164 

— — Influence of, 3»l 

Rake, Revolving Horse, 217 

Rape, culture of in Holland 1(7 

Raspberries, pruning, 114 

Rats, to deatroy. 169 

Reading, value of, 298 

Red Cedar, for Hedges, 164 

Red root, to destroy, 17 

Rensselaer County Ag. Society, 161, 163,350 

— Institute, 163, 174,353 

Rhode Island State Ag. Sooiety,.. 129, 107 
Rhubarb plant injurious to health, 840. 283 
Roads, Plank, cost of, Ac., 68, 289 

— in England, .' 187,201 

— Management of, 818, 245 

— Treatise on, 197 

Roller, spiked, 9^ 

Rome, Farming in vicinity of, 46, 107 

Root crops, value of, 151 

— Cutten*, 37, 196,344 

Roots, how to raise, 47 

Roses, Bugs on, 340 

— Pillars for 86 

— Select lisii of, 116,289 

Rotation of Crops, 05, 144, 811, 381 

Roval Agricultural Society, 291 

Rules for Laborers, 254 

Running out of varieties, 309 

Rural Architecture, 85, 60, 73, 180, 159, 216 

— Sounds, 3S3 

Ruta Baga, (see Tumeps.) 

Rutland County, Vermont, .... 78, SIS, 350 

Ag. Sooiety, 78, 96 

Rye Grass, value of, 06 

— Molticole, 385 

Sales at State Fair .^8 

Sandy lands, how to improve, 302 

Saratoga County Ag. Society. '. 815 

Science and Agriculture, 33, 93 

— of Mechanics 15 

Scions, to preserve, 147 

Schools, Agricultural, benefiU of,.. 808, 334 

— Practical of Giessen, 333 

Season of 1847, characteristics of, 378 

Seed Planter, Emery's, . .181, 854, 865, 319 

Pennock's 819 

Seymour's, 854,319, 377 

Smith's, 310,338 

Seeds, change of. 360 

» germination of, 103 

— Successful steep for^ 245 

— Suggestions about putting up, 810 

Seneca County Ag. Society 31 

Shade, plants for, 116 

— Trees for, 276 

SHEFiP—aiid Mutton of England, 45 

Age of. to decide, 374 

Breed ing, remarks on, 187, 285 

Breeder of New- York, 150 

Cotswold9 130, 201 

Col. Sherwood's 258 

Compound for fatteninf( 228 

Comparative weight of Fleece and 

Carcase, 800 

Docking lambs, 385 

Exhibited at State Fair 320 

Fat 66, 94, 95, 100, 2$^ 

Good for the West, 105 

How to mark 12S 

Husbandry in Virginia, 126, 241 

•^fteonrkton, 181 



SHIiflP— in Illinois, 47 

killed by dogs 314 

— to prevent being 67 

Long Wooled, 33, 67, 180, 291, 323, 35>5 

I^aiiibs, bt>rn dead, 97 

Large fleece, 189 

I^euing, 182 

Mf riiius in Vermont 7'^ 

— Imported by Mr. Taintor, 3s3 

Mutmn, remarks on 4-5, .'IS I 

Nnmber kept on an acre 130 

NoticiTS of Flocks 252. 285, 267, 26$. .123 

Offer for, by Mr. Noble 193 

Oil Cake for, 214 

Prices of, 196 

Racksfiir, 8:?. 244 

Remarks on, 143, 214 

Sale of Mr. ReylK>ld's, 385 

Scottish, 11 

Slatigliier of, CC 

Silk bed quilt 384 

Slugs on Cherry Tn-e», remedy for, 2H.1 

Smithfield Market, L^tndoM, 80 

Smut Machine, .Staub's 35 

Soiling Cattle, crop* for 28 

— Work horses and oxen, 180 

Roils which run and bake, 179, -TOi 

— Renov.ttt'm of. 2S9 

— Hreporstion of for crops 8S9 

— Principles of improvement of, 203 

— Sandy, how to improve, 361 

Sooi in chtmne3rs go 

Sores, applications for 182, 9)1 

SqiiaVh, cream or custard, 352 

Stable Floors, (faster for, '. 182 

Starch, potato, isg 

Steaming apparatus, 128, 159 

Steep, for seeds 245 

Strawberries, Burr's Seedling, 258 

— different kinds of, 382 

— how to plant 31 1 

— large 353 

— two beat kinds ito 

— to dry, 223 

Straw CuHers, 30 

addition to, J24 

Sofrar, beet, made in France, 95 

— Maple, mannfaeiuru of^ S4 

made in Vermont, 3S5 

Sugar Beets, premium crops of, 64 

Suggestion to corresnotidents, 67 

Snmach, Cnlture and preparation of,. . . 346 

Summer Fallowing, 15s 

SoMiuehanna Co. Ag. Society, 877 

Sweeney, cure for iS8 

SWINE— Berkshires, 55, 67, 322 

Breeding of, 305 

Chester County, I78 

Diseases of, 3^3 

Knffliffh Breeds of, 312 

Rxhibite^l at State Fair, 321 

F»^ 100,173,178,210 

Feed for 94 

Hospital Breed, 37 

Importation of, 352 

in the United Sutes, 197 

In«tinct8 of. , 278 

Mackay Breed 19,363 

Manage ment of, ."308 

Natural history of, 277 

Number of in New- Y«>rk, 236 

of Holland 221 

of Massachusetts, 19, 37, 861 

Parsneps lor, 14 

Rearing and fattening, 272 

Slanrhtered in Cincinnati, 162 

Suffolk, of Mr. Stickuey, 80, 94, 163. 
«-., 352,,?»8 
Wild 879 



Tares, culture of, 64 

Tea. consumed In the United States, ... 61 

—- Culture in China 175 

" The West," where is it? 244 

Thomas, David, visit to, 258 

Thorny dot weed, 144 

Three crops a year, 68 

Threshing Machines, Wheeler's 56 

— Protecting lungs hi, .%.1 

Tillage, importance of,. . 188, 180. 839. 300 
Timber, proper time for culling, 131. 180.347 
Time necessary to mature field crops, . 122 

Timothy aAer barley, 3^ 

Tobacco, culture of. l.TO. ?*6I 

Tomatoes, history of use of, 2ii3, 363 

— to have early 86 

Topping Com, impolicy of, 379 

Training I>omestjc animalsi 122 

Transmutation, : 186,385 
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Transplanting Fruit Trees, 66, 148 

— I'euch Trees nS 

— prfparaiiun for, , 114 

Trec«, Hge of, aP7 

— Bunking up trunks of, 375 

— for Lawns and shade, 275 

— Fore*i, to raise from seedt 388 

— Trumbull Co. Ag Society, 377 

Trencliiiigy giiod mode of, 3M6 

Turnefjs, culture of, 22, 92, 109, 186 

— feeding, 186 

Tu»cany, Agriculture of, 188 

V 
Unburiit brick for houses, 74, 195 

V. 

Vanilla in North Carolina, 289 

Varii'iies, running out of, 309 

VegiMHblc focxi, value ofdiflerent kinds ofl7I 
Vegeiubles, anal}'sis of, 157 

— to pecnre, 383 

Vermont, premium crops of, -87 

— Ag. and Hort. ^Society, 38^ 

Vernuu Ag. Ansociation, 200, 35 1 

Vetches, culture of, 84 

Veterinary School at Alfort, 12 

Vineyards of Frai :ce, 337, 371 

Virginia. Crops in, 95, 214 

— Bmigratron to, 77, 174. 299 

— Sheep Pastures, 136,241 

— Weather in, 60 

— Western, I.tS 

— Wool Growing in, 150 

w. 

Wagons, improvement in 43, 164 

Wales, Agriculture of^ 370 

Walnuts, transplanting and granntg,.. . 214 

-T to raise from seed 388 

War. a soldier's opinion of^ 307 

Warming houses 75 

Washington County (Vt.) Ag. Society, 119 

Water. Machines for raising,... 65, 94, 180, 

243. 318 

Watermelons, how to grow, 225 

— the best kinds, 340 

Waj'iie County Ag. Society, 96. 377 

Weeds injurious to Agriculture, 148 

Weevil, Black, to destroy, 60 

Wells, Artesian, 18 

Western New- York, depreciation of 

Lands in, 178 

— — Sketches of farming in, 252, 265 

— Commerce, 385 

WHEAT— After corn, 203 

Black ^V>eviI in, remedy for, 50 

Bushels raised in New- York, 236 

Cleaning Seed, 84 

Culture of, 53, 106, 263, 267 

Grain Moth in, 13 

Gluten in 245 

Great yield of, 324 

Improvement in Flouring, 353 

Insects injurious to, 268 

Mediierranesn 858 

Quantity from one head, Ill 

Premium Crops 64,87,96,119 

Preparation of Seed 179 

— of ground for 371 

Proper time to Harvest 108, 279 

Relative Prufiis of, 207 

Rust in. 371 

SoM'n in Drills, 287 

Spring 65, 87, 89, 06 

— Fine Sample 01', 226 

Summer fallowin|r for, 158 

To prevent smut in 290 

Varieties of. 348 

Weeds injurious to, 15 

Will not torn to chess. 126,385 

Windham Countv Ag. Society, 350 

Windsor County Ag. Society, 96, 197 

Wines of France 337, 371 

Winter calculations for Farmers 18 

Wisconsin. Agriculture of, 210 

AVood. Green vs. Dry 18, 124, 274 

Wtinl Depots, advantages of. 214 

— Rx|K>rtationof, 69 

— Growing in Virifinia, 159 

— Lnr^e fleeces of, 189, 257 

— Samples of. MO 

— to prepare for Eneli»h Market 160 

Worcester Co. Ac Society,. . 197, 275, 3^ 

Vale CoMege. A g Iy*ci nres at, 384 

Ynies County Ag. .•*«»ciety 197, 215 

Yellows in reach Trees, 88 
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J.McG., 1« 

Maine, IM 

McQlauflA, John, aofi 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

ASab«srib«r, 130 

B.D.L., a« 

B.8., 131 

Baton, W. I> 340 

Haywuod. W. H., 96, UO 

W., ! »« 

VERMONT. 

Bridge, B., 145, a» 

Colion, A., 177 

0.G. W., 1H2 

Hall, Lyman, 24 

Haywood, M., «5 

HillF., 258 

Hdbrook, F 985,329 

Jewell, S.W., 198,181.153 

J. W., 309 

Lester, H. W., 78 

L.P., 214 

Morgan, Justin, 157 

Robmsou, N. J., 199 

Sanderson, Lueios, 2tl 

Weeks, E. H., !M3 

Willis, Jas. E., 96 

Whitney, Jonathan, 179 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Baeon, W 48, 92, M, 192, 125, 984, 347 

Coffin, Allen, 98 

Holmes, Rev. H. V. 34 

Horsfonl, Prof . E. N., 171,250 

Howard, John R.,. 94 

Norldk, 91 

Phinney, Elias, 193 

Stickney, Wm 94,358 

Son of a Subscriber, 39 

Smith, Eben, 393 

Thnrston, Beiq , 9H1 

W^ 161 

CONNECTICUT. 

A Subscriber 131 

AosiUhT. H., 06 

Agrieola, 161, 180 

Baldwin, S., 177 

Haydcn, Sam'l 177 

Phelpa, Ralph R. 55,112 

MB. F., 98 

R. T., 339 

St. John. A W., 157 

Yottug Farmer, 161 

RHODE ISLAND. 

J.H 196 

W.H. J., 214 

NEW-YORK. 

A.F., 175 

A Young Farmer 97 

A Subscriber 147,161, 914,967 

A.Ien. John F., 11*2 

A. of the North, 973 

Bailey 245 

Buckley, Dr. S. a, 17,143 

Bement,C.N., 32 

Butler, G. 52,147,284 

Brewer, Henry, 154 

B 174 

Burroughs, S. M., 297 

Brown. S.M 258 

Cl.ise, Dr. Thus., 113,190 

Csfll, Elias 335 

Cunis, DaiiM 8., 123,914 

Caynea Wool Grower, 129 

aeveland, J. M 129 

Currv, J. W. 900 

Cookingham, P. D., 211 

Dux, R. V W., 96,198,169 

Dtll, Mai. J. B. «7 

BavU, Elijah M., 07 



D. T 148,182,379 

Denning, W.H 159 

Eaton, J., 55 

Erelyn, 93 

Equus. 160,204,233,271,304 

Fitch, Dr. A 13 

Oeddes, Geo.,' 45 

Guthrie, i^am*l, VQ 

Howard, Nathan, 16 

Howard, D. S 340 

Hor»ford,J., 40 

HMtiiigs, J. C, « 65 

Hopkins, Levi J., 08,112 

Hewlett, A. W 07,112 

H. of Oneida. 72 

Hubbard, Julius. 91 

Hammond, Eliaha, 112 

H. P., 101 

H., 243,247.264 

Johnston, John, 22,35 

J.F r: 98 

J. W 98 

J. W. P., 130 

J.B., 170,183 

JO. D., 207 

J 213,250 

Johnson, S. W., 240 

J. OH 287 

Lewis, T.J, 34 

Little Farmer 124 

M. Y., 30 

Mary, 30 

.Mozon, John, 91 

Matter of Fact, 908 

Mattisol^ H., 200 

Masien, C 338 

N.H., 347 

O.H.8 30 

O. P, Q, 150 

O., 60 

Ogden, D. A., 302, 337 

orcotl,T. W, 311 

Parsons, Rev. H. A., 21, SO, 93. 113, 178, 

182, 214, 248 

PCS 30 

Prinie, WV R.',' '/.*,*.*. .'...V.'.V.* 9^*148, 940 

Petit!, J., 112 

Paddock, J. W., 130 

Pell, Roh'l L., 14<« 

IVtfr*, T. C, 150 

Queens County, 183 

Quin»>v, M 387 

Rans<flh. R. S 66 

Ramsdell, Solon 146 

Ruralist 159 

Redfield. L. H., 192 

R. W.,Jr., 247 

Soihaw, W. H 22,84 

Stuart, C. B., 26 

Saxe, Petpr, 68 

Sherman, J., 126 

Spaulding 220 

Thomas, David, 60, 61, 148 

Thomas, J.J, 33,83,378 

Todd, S. E 164 

Voorhees, Mrs. B R., 30 

Viator, 34 

V. W 00 

Vail. Geo., 34 

Van Vliet,B. C, 129 

Van Voast. A 198 

Worden. Sehnyler 86 

Waierbury, N. H 112 

Wilson, J 179 

Wendell, Dr. H., 295 

Wesifatl,Bli 306 

YeoroanSjT. G., 147 

new3ersey. 

Cooper,RW.^ 61 

Haines. James, 176 

Hall. AlfrMl, 207 

H. W. 8.C., 61 

L. 947 

P., 900 
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OUR PLATE— THE GALLOWAY CATTLE. 



Thz beautiful engraving accompanying this number^ 
is the portrait of a four years oM Galloway bull, be- 
longing to the Duke of Buccleugh, which obtained the 
first prize of thirty sovereigns at the show of the High- 
land Agricultural Society of Scotland, in 1845. We 
presume there have never been but few, if any, of this 
valuable breed of cattle in this country, and our object 
at this time is to give a correct idea in regard to them. 
The notion seems to be entertained in some quarters, 
ihat all polled or hornless cattle are Galloways ; hence 
we have sometimes seen it stated that there are Gallo- 
ways in Masseuihusetts, though it is very evident, from the 
description, that the stock has but few characteristics 
in common with the breed under consideration. Most 
of the hornless cattle to be met with in this country, 
oorrespond more to the Suflfolk and Yorkshire polled 
breeds, than to any others of which we have any know- 
ledge, and though they have in general a mongrel 
character, and degenerate appearance, they are no 
doubt much nearer allied to the last named varieties, 
than to the Galloways, as will fully appear from the 
following description. The true Galloways are de- 
scribed by Low. YouATT, and other British writers, as 
being generally of a black color, though sometimes red, 
brindled, and dun ; but the black being regarded as most 
indicative of the pure breed, other colors have become 
more rare than formerly. They are, says Youatt. 
straight and broad in the back, and nearly level from the 
bead to the rump. They are round in the ribs, and also 
between the shoulders and the ribs, and the ribs and the 
loins. They are broad in the loins, without any large 
projecting hook (or hip) bones. In roundness of bar- 
rel and fullness of ribs, they will compare with any 
breed, and also in the proportion which the loins bear 
to the hook bones or protuberances of the ribs. When 
viewed from above, the body is said to appear beautiful- 
ly rounded like the longitudinal section of a roller. 
" They are long in the quarters and ribs, and deep in 
the chest, but not broad in the twist. The slightest 
inspection will shbw that there is less space between 
the hip or book bones and the ribs than in most other 
breeds, a consideration of much importance, for the ad- 
vantage of length of carcass consists in the animal be- 
ing well ribbed home, or as little space as possible lost 
ji the flank." 

'' The Galloway is short in the leg, and moderately 
fine in the shank bones — the happy medium seems to 
be preserved, in the leg, which secures hardihood and a 
■disposition to fatten. With the same cleanness and 
•hortness of shank, there is no breed so large and mus- 
oular above the knee, while there is more room for the 
deep, broad, and capacious chest. Ho is clean, not 
-fine and slender, hut well proportioned in the neok and 



chaps ; a thin and delicate neok would not 

with the broad shoulders, deep chest, and dose oompaoC 

form of the breed. 

** The Galloway is covered with a loose mellow ski« 
of medium thickness., and which is covered with a 
long, soft, silky hair. The skin is thinner thfin that of 
the Leicestershire, but not so thin as that of the im- 
proved Durham, but it handles soft and kindly. Evea 
on the moorland, where the cattle, during the greater 
part of the year, are fed on the scantiest fare, it is re- 
markable how little their hides indicate the privations 
they endure.'' 

The Galloway cows are not remarkable for giving a 
large quantity of milk, but it is very rich in quality, and 
jrields a large proportion of butter. Mr. Youatt sayv, 
*^ a cow that gives from twelve to sixteen quarts of miUc 
per day, [wine measure.] is considered a very superior 
milker, and that quantity produces more than a pound 
and a half of butter.'' 

The Galloway breed of cattle is considered one of the 
mountains rather than the lower country. They derive 
their name from a district of country in Scotland, em- 
bracing portions of several counties. Mr. Youatt oU 
serves that ^' there is. perhaps, no breed of cattle 
which can more tiiily be said to be indigenous to the 
country, and incapable of improvement by any foreign 
cross, than the Galloways." The same remark is made 
by Prof. Low. " The breed of Galloway," says he. ** b 
peculiarly confirmed in its characters, and thoroughly 
adapted to the condition of the country." There is ae 
doubt of the correctness of these remarks, and hence il 
results that all efforts to improve the breed by crossing 
it with others, have proved unsuccessful. According to 
Mr. Gullet, a cross was tried in Mr. Bakewsll's 
time, with the Dishley variety of the Long Horns, and 
at a later day, improvements have been attempted with 
the Short Horns. 

Prof. Low in allusion to this, says " efforts have 
from time to time been made to cross the breed by th# 
Dishley Long Horns, the Ajrrshires, and the modera 
Short Horns. These attempts, it is believed, have 
been all failures, in so far as they were designed 
to improve the general breed of the country ; and 
modern breeders with better khowledge, have turned 
their attention to the improvement of the existing race." 
Mr. Youatt, in reference to the same subject, remarks, 
that the Short Horns have in many instances improved 
the stock of the districts where they have been intro- 
duced. " They have," he says, '' at least in the firsi 
cross produced manifest improvement, although the aiiU 
vantage has not often been prolonged much beyond the 
second generation ; but even in the first cross the Short 
Horns ^ve done little good in Galloway, and as a per* 
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manent mixture the ohoicett southern [Short Horn] 
bulls have manifestly failed. The intelligent Galloway 
breeder is now perfectly satisfied that his stock can only 
be improTcd by adherence to the pure breed, and by 
oare in selection." 

The trade in stock from Galloway has been very ex- 
tensive for 160 years, large numbers of cattle being 
annually sent to the English market. Prof. Low says, 
'* It is computed that upwards of 20,000 head are an- 
nually exported from the district, from 16,000 to 18,000 
of which are sold at Smithfield." They fatten as readi- 
ly as the most celebrated breeds, and their beef is much 
esteemed in the English markets, the fat being well 
mixed with the muscoliir parts. Prof. Low says — 
^ their average dead weight at three years old may be 
reckoned at 45 stones of 14 lbs. to the stone, [or 630 
lbs.;] and those sent to London weigh from 55 to 60 
stones, [or 770 to 840 lbs.] 

From the characteristics of the Galloway cattle, as 
flix>ve given, we think there can be no doubt that they 
#onld be well adapted to a large portion of this country, 
and we should be much pleased to see them introduced 
here. In all situations in our northern states, where 
eattle are reared in a great degree for slaughter, we 
have good reason to believe that they would be found 
far more profitable than the stock now kept. A gentle- 
man, distingruished for his knowledge of stock, who went 
Co England a few years since for the purpose of making 
•elections for a cattle importing company, stated to the 
writer, that had his object been to procure animals for 
the northern states, he should have chosen the Gallo- 
ways and West Highlanders. 

' There is another matter connected with the Gallo- 
ways, upon which it may not be improper to say a few 
words. Thoy are generally regarded as having been 
one of the sources by which the Short Horn breed of 
cattle has been improved. We know the subject has 
seen somewhat controverted, although if we may judge 
from publications, opinion in England is pretty well set- 
tled in favor of the position that the excellence of the 
Improved Short-Horns, is, in a considerable degree, to 
oe attributed to a cross with the Galloways. The his- 
tory of this cross has been frequently published, yet in 
oonnection with our main subject, we deem it not amiss 
to refer again briefly to the circumstances. 

It appears from the best accounts which have been 
given, that when Mr. Charles Collino adopted 
the Short Horns and commenced his course of breeding, 
in the latter part of the last century, he found that breed 
of cattle generally subject to some very prominent de- 
fects. "Like all other extravagantly large cattle,'' 
•ays the Bev. Hskbt Berrt, " they were frequently of 
loose make and disproportion." He adds that Mr. Col- 
UNO, being sensible of the " difficulty of breeding, with 
anything like certainty, large good animals/' was deter- 
mined to reduce the size of the Short Horns, and at the 
same time and by that means, improve their form. 
With these objects in view, he resorted in the first place 
to the use of a bull called Hubbackf an animal in rela- 
tion to which there was formerly much controversy, 
principally in reference to the purity of his blood. Mr. 
Collino is reported to have tried several crosses with 
the Kyloes, or West Highland cattle, previous to his 
experiment with the Galloways. The remarks of Mr. 
Bbrst in regard to the circumstances which led to the 
trial with the last named breed, are of so important a 
character that we here transcribe them. 

*' It may be proper to observe," says Mr. B., " that 
no breed of cattle promised so successful a cross with 
the Short Horns as the Galloway. They were calcula- 
ted, by their deep massive frames and short legs, to 
bring the Short Horns nearer the ground, and to dispose 
their weight in a more compact manner : their hardv 
biibit^ would hr sMeari^iIlv .useful, ami ihc •I'lihiy v-. 



their flesh and hair were such as to render the experi- 
ment still more safe. Add to this that they ooold 
[then] be obtained of a red color ; and we are prepared 
to admit even without the sanction of a successftil ex- 
periment, that they were admirably adapted to cross 
with the Short Horn, standing frequently too high from 
the ground, not very well ribbed home, and not seldom 
of loose disjointed frame." 

To the Galloways therefore, Mr. Collino resorte^ 
and though his course met with little favor at tfao 
time, a few years experience served to establish his suc- 
cess almost beyond question. It appears that a vecy 
fine red polled Galloway cow was sent to Mr. Col- 
UNo's Short-Horn bull Bolingbroke ; the produce was 
a bull-calf, which Mr. C. purchased, and at a proper 
age, he was put to Joanna, a pure Short-Horn cow, and 
her produce was also a bull calf to which was given the 
name of Grandson-of-Bolingbroke. He was the sire of 
the cow Lady, whose dam was Old Phosnix, a pure 
Short Horn. From Lady sprung the family of Im- 
proved Short Horns which were formerly called in re- 
proach " the alloy." At the time of Mr. Collino's 
celebrated sale, which took place in 1810, this family 
brought higher prices than any other family , and have 
generally been held in greater esteem since. Lady 
herself, though fourteen years old, brought 106 guineas, 
or $530 \ Countess, her daughter, nine years old, 400 
guineas, or $2,000 \ Laura, another daughter, foor 
years old, 210 guineas, or $1,050 ; Major and George, 
two of her sons, the former three years old, the latter 
a calf, g200 uineas, and 130 guineas, or $1,000, and 
$650. 

As good testimony in regard to the family of Lady, 
we give the statehient of Major Rudd, a gentleman who 
was very intimate with the Messrs. Colling s, and 
who purchased the four highest priced animals, with the 
exception of the bull Comet, disposed of at Mr. Col- 
ling's sale. Maj. Rudd in a communication to the 
ionion jFanner'* Jbttma/, dated May 31, 1821, says, 
'^ I can truly declare, that after having had some expe- 
rience during ten years, with diflcrent branches of the 
Ketton [or Colling] stock, I give the preference to the 
stock descended from Lady ; and I know, also, that they 
are held in the highest estimation by Mr. Charles Col- 
ling, who was the founder of the Improved Short Horns." 

Mr. John Hutchinson, formerly a distinguished 
breeder of Short Horns, under date June 14, 1821, in 
the paper abovementioned, thus strongly expresses his 
sentiments in regard to this Galloway cross : 

" Of the produce of the cow Lady, respecting whose 
pedigree A Yorkshire Breeder y in his zeal for the public, 
expressed a desire to be informed, it cannot be necessa- 
ry to say much, the opinion of that public having stamp- 
ed a value upon them which neither the insinuations of 
rivalry nor the imputations of less creditable feelings, 
win be able to depreciate; and I am of the opinion that 
upon tliis instance of successful crossing, the advocates 
for that system may securely make their stand." 

But notwithstanding this and much other testimony 
of a similar nature, it has been asserted in this country, 
that the cross with the Galloways failed to benefit the 
Short Horns in any particular, and that it was on the 
whole decidedly injurious. Though the Galloways, it is 
said, might gain by the intermixture, the Short Horns, it 
is thought could not be benefitted. Without any inten- 
tion of entering into a detailed discussion of this point, we 
must be permitted to say, that from a careful and tho- 
rough examination of the subject, we see no occasion to 
dissent from the conclusions arrived at by the writers, 
from whom we have quoted above; and by a fair compa- 
rison of the charaeteristics of the two breeds, we think it 
will not be regarded as unreasonable, that the Short 
Horns, as they existed in Mr. Ceiling's day, should hav« 
Wcii JMiproiiiJ by a«i i).;'a.-a)ii ol* Gol'.owuy U -ud. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



[It is with mftt pleasure that we are enabled to 
present ow readers this month, with the eommenoement 
of a new series of Letters from our esteemed and capa- 
ble fellow-countryman, Prof. Noarow, who, as we an- 
noonced in our last, has again visited Europe, after 
spending two years with Prof. Johnston, at Edinburgh, 
to spend a year more with the most eminent chemists 
on the continent of Europe, in order the better to pre* 
pare himself for the Professorship of Agricultural Che- 
mistry, to which he has been appointed in Yale Col- 
lege. We look with great conAdence to the establish- 
ment of this professorslup, for the most important re- 
sults to American agricultnre. knowing as we do, the 
high qualifications and sound practical views of Mr. 
Norton. — Eds.] 

THE GREAT FALKIRK TRYST. 

Edinbwgh, Scotland, Oct. 15, 1846. 

Messrs. Editors — ^It is not yet a month since I 
left America, and at that time the trees retained their 
summer hues, while the air was mild, clear, and de- 
lightful. Here I have dropped into the midst of the 
fogs, rains, chills, and mud, which became so familiar 
during my former residence. It has rained more or 
less every day since I have landed. 

My stay in Scotland wiU, at this time be short, and 
I have but little time, therefore, to devote to ob- 
servation of the country. One or two excursions I have 
already made, and hope to make one or two more. 

On Monday last I accompanied my friend Mr. Jones, 
an Irish gentleman, who has been studying for more than 
a year in Prof. Johnston's laboratory, to the Falkirk 
October Tryst. Tryst is a Scottish name for a fair, 
and the Falkirk Trysts are the largest in the country. 
There is one in the spring, one at midsummer, and one 
in the autumn, between the 10th and 20th of October. 
The October Tryst is generally the largest, and is held 
dnnng two or three days. The first day is devoted to 
sheep, and the second to cattle and horses. Falkirk is 
about half way between Edinburgh and Glasgow, an 
old and very dirty town, with nothing interesting except 
its antiquity and the fact that one of Wallace's battles 
was fought in iu neighborhood. 

We arrived there by railway from Edinburgh, and 
walked to the fair ground on the Mnir of Stenhouse, 
a very large, open field, about three miles beyond the 
town. It has been occupied for this purpose during 
many jrears, being well manured by the animals brought 
Cmt sale. Alternate crops of oats and grass are grown 
under certain restrictions as to the quantity sown at 
once, and the time of harvest. That is, the ground 
must be cleared before a specified day. 

The day on which we attended was the sheep day. 
From 70 to 100,000 sheep are usually brought forward, 
and from 30 to 60,000 cattle. They come from every 
part of Scotland, even the most remote islands, so that 
every variety of breed peculiar to the country is to be 
teen. On this occasion the number of sheep on the 
ground was not so large as usual ; the demand for 
them is now great, and the buyers had met many flocks 
on the roads, and turned them aside from their destina- 
tion. The number however, was still very far beyond 
anything that I have ever seen. I could not make even 
a satisfactory gusst on the subject. The scene was to 
me new and peculiar. The drovers, wrapped in their 
plaids, stood each over his own flock, and aided by his 
dogs generally contrived to keep it separata from all 



others ; moat of them spoke Oaelio, and when thej got 
into dispute, which was not unfrequently, gave nttaf- 
ance, with abundance of gesticulation, to series of exe- 
crations and epithets, which sounded emphatic at least. 
Some stray sheep was continually darting off* toward 
another flock, and the office of guardian was no sina- 
cure. The oolleys or shepherds' dogs, appeared to en- 
joy the business highly, and to understand what they 
were about almost as well as their masters. Their in- 
telligenoe is really astonishing ; I saw several who, 
when all their eflbrts to turn a fugitive sheep failed, 
gave up offensive measures and oonfined themselves lo 
keeping near to it, > following it into the midst of a 
strange flock, and remaining quietly by its side until 
some of the shepherds should come and catch it. Oo- 
casionally a young and imperfectly trained dog, in his 
enthusiasm transcended his duty, and thwarted the in- 
tention of his master ; he always seemed, however, to 
become speedily aware of his error, and slunk away 
crest-fallen and abashed. The bargains are invariably 
cemented by a gill or more of whiskey between the 
seller and purchaser. There are tents erected for the 
purpose, where they sit and drink quantities of undiluted 
whiskey that would seem almost incredible in any other 
than a Highlander. 

It is said that during the last thirty years, there has not 
been so entire a clearance of stock on the second day as 
on this occasion. Such was the demand for ditivers to 
go to the south, that none could be engaged under $1.00 
or $1.25 per day. It may interest your readers to 
know the prices obtained, at what is considered a re- 
markably good fair here. Black faced wethers brought 
from $3.50 to $7.50 ; one lot of 300 was sold at the 
latter price. Black Faced ewes from $3.25 to $4.00. 

Cheviot wethers brought from $7.00 to $8.50 ; one 
lot of 1,800 and another of 1,000 at the latter price. 
Cheviot ewes from $5.50 to $6.25. Tups were 
chiefly black-faced, and brought from $10.50 to $25. 

Cattle, three year old West Highlanders, Aberdeen- 
shire, Skye, Polled, &c., brought from $25 to $50. 
Some very fine two year olds brought nearly as much 
as the latter price. These were mostly for feeding 
Some fat cattle brought $106. Cows were from $38 
to $68. Horses from $29 to $190. One fine pair of 
draught horses brought $380. 

Guano. — ^I have formerly written respecting the 
analyses of guano, made in the laboratory of the Agri- 
cultural Chemistry Association here. It is now some- 
what difficult to obtain this substance of good quality, 
and the dealers are bringing forward some extraordinary 
samples, picked up by ships searching every part of the 
African and South Ainerican coasts. An analysis of a 
very singular one, lately made here, is now lying be£>re 
me. Its composition is as follows : 

per oent 

Moisture, 15.29 

Water of combination, 14.31 

Sulphate of Alumina, 26.55 

Alumina and Oxide of Iron, 5« 12 

Gypsum, 0.59 

Magnesisy traee 

Alkaline matter, 1.09 

Insoluble Siliceous matter, 36. 50 

99.45 
This substance, it will be perceived, cannot be called 
a guano at all. There is no ammonia, and there is no 
phosphate of lime; these two ingredients eonatitale 
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the chief value of a guano, and the source of its 
oharacteristic qoalitiea ; 66 per eent of the abcyve is 
■and and water. It is not likely to l>e a refuse, as 
it would be quite valuable in its present state for the 
purpose of manufacturing alum, and a person who 
had intended to palm off a spurious composition upon 
the puUic, woidd searoely send it for analysis. As 
yet no clue has been obtained to the manner of its for- 
mation. In appearance it is not unlike some of the 
Peruvian guano, and fanners will do well to be on their 
guard while such worthless oompoonds are in the mar- 
ket. 

I leave for HoUand in a few days, to study for a year 
in the laboratory of Prof. Muldxr, one of the greatest 
physiologists and chemists of the present day. I shall 
endeavor firom time to time, during my stay there, to 
eommunicate such experiments in Jhe laboratory, or ae- 
counts of Dutch farming, as may seem likely to interest 
tour readers. Yours, truly, John P. NenroN. 



RURAL N0TIOE8 ABROAD. 

RoTAi. Veterinart School at Alport. — Among 
the few objects which have interest for an agricultural 
•ye, in Paris, or its ricinity, is the Royal Veterinary 
School of Alfort, distant some Ave or six miles from the 
capital. The name only partially explains its object ,* 
which IS. a treatment of diseases in all the domestic ani- 
mals, a study of the causes of such diseases, and means 
of prevention. The buildings, like all public buildings 
in France, are large, substantial and elegant. They 
are arranged nearly in the form of a square, consisting 
of stables, amphitheatre, lodges, lecture rooms, with 
conveniences for some three hundred pupils, beside a 
large number of professors. Students are admitted at 
a charge of something less than four hundred francs per 
annum, including board and tuition. A few are admit- 
ted gratuitously upon the recommendation of the minis- 
ter of Agriculture ; beside forty named by the Minister 
of War, for veterinary serrice in the cavalry. 

The stables are arranged with admirable method and 
neatness ; every stall numbered and ticketed with the 
disease under which the animal is suffering, and the 
date of its entrance. It of course serves as the regu- 
lar hospital for the horses of the cavalry, beside which, 
any person is at liberty to place a sick animal in the 
establishment, at a certain fixed but low rate per diem. 
Slaughter of incurable cases is not uncommon, and a 
dissection of the subject in presence of the school. 

At the time of my visit to Alfort, a horse sick with 
the glanders, was tied in the amphitheatre for slaughter 
and dissection the following day. Before I left Paris, 
I learned that one of the students engaged in the dis- 
section, had accidentally cut himself during the opera- 
tion. This is at all times regarded as dangerous, and 
particularly so in the case of an animal lalx>ring under 
this disease. The most prompt medical treatment was 
resorted to ; but the poor fellow suffered intensely for 
several days, and finally died. 

Cows are received, and fed without charge ; the es- 
tablishment availing itself of the profits of the dairy, 
and revsrvlng the liberty of practising occasional expe- 
riments in way of food, and habits of life. Sheep are 
received and fed upon the same conditions ; swine are 
kept ; and there is a minor establishment in connection 
with the larger for the treatment of sick dogs : we saw 
one little wiry haired terrier, howling about his double 
barred cage, in the incipient stages of madness. Nor 
did it heighten our sympathy for the little whelp, snap- 
ping at us through the bars, when the keeper told us 
that it had been a very quiet dog, before his inoculation 
with the disease. 

A botanic garden forms part of the attachments, and 
a miniature park for the recreation of the ptipilfc. The^; 
thin;;? t 7ft'. r, "jaVr up nn ii.>l".:uriiii:. \..,.tii j> .... 



honor to the countiy and which, for tne present, at 
least, we must content ourselves with admiring, without 
imitating. For. if tried by the test, to which every 
thing of a public nature must be submitted in our coun- 
try, it will be found that the veterinary school, like tha 
garden of the Tuilleries, and the fountains of Yersaillea 
does not pay. That is to say, receipu in money do not 
balance the outlay of money. Whether increased inqm- 
ry, and stimulus to inquiry, do not more than make up 
the deficit on the balance sheets, is a way of consider* 
ing the question, too heretical to be for a moment m- 
dulged in. 

Agricultural Implsmxnts of Frakcz. — Just out 
of the Rue St. Martin, one of the noisiest streeu in 
Paris, is an old religious house, turned into a conserva- 
toire of models of all useful machinery and agricultural 
implements. The French are not pre-eminent in this 
way: I fancy our paper-making, cloth-weaving, and 
bowrd-sawing apparatus, (certainly in point of cheap, 
nese and ingenuity of contrivance.) would no way suffer 
by comparison with the beautifully arranged collectioo 
of the Rue St. Martin. Indeed the best models of the 
collection are of English origin, and English machinery 
and machinists are found in every city of France. One 
finds English engineers upon the boats of all their rivers, 
and is dragged by English locomotives along their rail- 
ways. Only until recently have they been maaufao* 
tured at all in France, and though showy in appear^ 
ance, they are by no means equal to the English, la 
power or capacity for speed. 

However this may be, our implements of Agncul* 
ture are nearly twenty years in advance of what may 
be seen at the Conservatoire. The more common hand 
instruments are of the most rude and clumsy construc- 
tion ; and plows, multiplied into every imaginable va» 
riety of shape and bearing, are totally eclipsed by a neat 
little American fabric which holds an obscure place in 
the collection. What would New-York farmers think 
of seeing a pitch fork with wooden tines, ticketed 
among the resources of modern agricultural art ? and 
a hay rake, such as a '^ cute " country boy could make 
on a rainy day, with his jackknife and knee for lathe, 
and his thumb and fore finger for compass-— displayed 
in the great Conservatoire of Paris ! It is suigular that 
a nation so nice and thorough in the more difiicult 
scientific inquiries, should be so lacking in the more 
practical means of advancing their national interests. 
French scientific men have contrived most admirable 
means for boring the earth to the depth of sixteen hun- 
dred feet for water ;* yet, for boring the earth only to 
the depth of a few inches, for bread. — ^the means are 
as paltry as any in the world. 

Various ingenious devices found place in the colleo> 
tion, for drawing water, for shelling corn, and for 
cleaning wheat ; but nothing essentially new. The 
scarifiers and harrows were more complicated, without 
appearing to be more efiective than the American im» 
plements for similar purposes. It will a^rd good 
illustration of the lack of adaptation in the most com- 
mon works of French craftsmen, when I tell you that 
there is not a window fastening in Paris, which would 
not furnish metal enough properly distributed, for a set 
of twenty-five in America ; nor is there a pair of tongs, 
even in the palace of the TuillerieS; which would not 
make one of our Dutch housewives as sour as her 
pickled cabbage. No nation of Europe is so destitute of 



* The reader will recur at once to the famous well of Orenelle 
in the immediate neighborhood of Paris :— a well which has been 
sank by means of chiselling, through rock, and sand, and fjavcl, 
to the depth of nearly 1700 leet ; and which now sends up witter 
ihrougli a tube of nine or ten inches in diameter, 140 feet abota 
the surface of the groand. The hisiorf of iu cotisiruciiun, ra- 
quiriug fears and years of labor, will well reward ttie reader's at- 
tention. It may he found in any modern Kncycloptedia, under the 
^♦•••rt »»i' Arii>«.-Hii wftP.o-'^'frnPfd f«»rm Art^ise, in Fnuiea, baiOf 
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what we coant Yankee derernesB as the Frendi. And 
among none is it niore manifest than with those pea* 
aantiy who nake up the agriooltnral popniatioii «f the 
country, 

A French peasant can dance, but he cannot whistle 9 
he can tip his hat with a f^ace that yoor Broadway 
lounger would sigh for, bat he cannot pat a new tooth 
into a broken rake, Caius. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND. 

Arrsm a lengthened passage of thtrty-two days, I 
veaehed the shores of Englaml. Land was first seen 
After passing up the Irish channel about 100 miles, and 
the enthttsiasni manifested by most of the passengers at 
the sight of land can only be realised by thoee who have 
experienced it. We were soon reminded that we were 
in the M world. The splendid mansioas seen at the 
distance, with the cottages fisr the tenantry, tbe oeca- 
frionalview ofsonM castle, the smaii fieMs, laid out 
with nweh regularity, ail conirmed us that we were an 
a far different land than onr own. On Sunday morning, 
early in May, we approached the coast of North Wales, 
where was spread out before us in the roost lively 
eolors, an intercetiag portion of Anglesea. In the dis- 
tance rose, in att their mi^esty, the lofty moojitains, 
8nowdon rinng above aU the rest. We entered the 
Mersey, and cast anchor about 9 o'doek in the P. M., 
and were soon on shore at Liverpool, the second com- 
mercialiiort in the kingdom. Liverpool has nothing 
very imposing in its aixpearanee. The style of arch^ 
lecture is more heavy than in the United States, and 
the buildings being Uaokened with emoke, the general 
SkppecLrance is (ar less attractive than an Amerioan city. 

The spacious and commodious docks in front of the 
town, are the pride and boast of the citiaens. They are 
most magnificent strvotnres, in which aU the ehip|)iag 
are plac^ to discharge and receive their cargoes. 

After a short stay in Liverpool, I took my departure, 
and travelled through the country, to witness the Ag- 
riculture of England. My expectations had been very 
highly raised, but the reality exeeedod my highest an- 
ticipations. The neatness and order with which every 
thing was done, was truly surprising. On my arrival, 
the eountry was clothed with a richness of verdure 
perhaps unequalled in any other country. The (armers 
were engaged in weeding their crops of winter grain, 
wheat and ije, and in preparing their ground for the 



spring corn, which in some cases was being sown, or, 
as was most usual, drilled in. 

Many girls, women, and elderly men, ooold be semi 
in the grun fields, clearing the drills of every weed-* 
the men going before with a scuffle-hoe, and the otbem 
taking up tlm weeds and cf^rvying them off to ha 
burned. Many of these fields I paswd which had been 
finished, and they pfestfuted a neatness and freedom 
from every noxious plant equal to the finest dressed bed 
in any garden. N<^ng was left to interfere with the 
growth of the plant, and all the nourishment that could 
be derived from a congenial and richly prepared sqil^ 
was thus secured. How diflferent this from America^ 
where the contest often is, which shall succeed, the 
plant or the weed, and in many oases the latter proven 
the victor. Where the seed is sown broadcast, as in 
sometimes the practice, though not general, the sama 
care is taken in removing everjrthing that interferes 
with the growth of the grain. Here, it struck me, was 
an example worthy of all imitation. Let the Amoricaa 
farmer bat praetiee it, as far as he can consistently, 
and that an increased return wtmld be the result, no 
reasonable man I think will doubt. 

In tbe preparaUon of the soil, I noticed a carefrd 
attention to the removal of sods, and everything that 
would impede the free and healthful growth of the 
grain. After the ground had been plowed and careful- 
ly pulveriaed by the harrow, persons, mostly females, 
passed over the land, gathering every particle of grass 
that appeared, depositing it in heaps, where it waa 
burned — then a heavy roller or crusher passed over the 
land until it was entirely pulverized, and tbe seed then 
sown in drills. It was evident that by giving attention 
like this to the ground j everything was done to secure 
the return of a bountiful crop. Why may not the like 
attention be given to our laiul, and would not the re- 
sult be such as to amply remunerate the farmer. Let 
the experiment be made, and I doubt not it would often 
be repeated, until it shall become as general as it is in 
England. 

The fields are osaally laid out with great regularity, 
bounded by hedges or raised mounds of earth, covered 
with sods, with small trees at short distances, present- 
ing a most interesting and delightful sight. Indeed. 
the country sppears thus far, as a highly cultivatea 
garden, and should it, in my progress equal, or, as I 
understand it will, improve upon this, my first examina- 
tion, I shall have occasion to admire the perfeotioa 
which has been attained. 



THE GRAIN-MOTH— TiKEA oraublla. 



Bnrrons CuLTivATca — No distinct account of this 
noted insect, has, that I can find, ever been given to 
your readers. Peroeiving that you are inclined to re- 
l^d the *' flying weevil,^ of which Mr. Owen has fa- 
vored us with such exact and valuable details in tlie 
July and November numbers of the Cultivator, as the 
Tint* grmnellaf I am induced to send you a sketch of 
the characters and habits of this species. From tliis it 
will be obvious that it>i8 widely different from the in- 
sect which Mr. Owen describes. 

The European Grain-moth, (TiMa grandla, as first 
named by Linneus,) is nearly or quite two-fifths of an 
inch long. It has a tuft or crest of white or yellowish- 
white hairs on the forehead ; short, thread-shaped, 
(i. e., not tapering,) brown antennas ; a very short spi- 
,ral tongue j its feelers thread-shaped and not directed 
upward. The upper wings are whitish, with dark 
brown spots, and dots, which often run into each other, 
And thus present a ** marbled " appearance ; and there 



is idways near the middle of the enter margin (which 
is tbe anterior margin when the wings are spread.) a 
somewhat square Uaekish spot, with two dots on thn 
margin back of it, and also a blackish mark frem ft 
slanting backwards nearly across the wing. The hind 
wings are smaller, of a dark lead-ook>r<, with loim 
fringes at their hind edges or ends. 

The worm or larra c? this moth, when full grcwn, In 
scarcely lees than half an inch in length ,* it is soft, 
cylindrical, nearly or quite destitute of any haus,. light 
yellow, or buff colored, with a brownish-red head, and 
two brown stripes across the neck. It infests bins of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and probably com. in grana- 
ries, storehouses, and mills. 

There appears to be two generations of this insect m 
a year — the winter generation occupying ten oponths, 
and the summer generation only about two. The 
winged moth appears in July and August, flying 1^ 
night only, about buildings where grain is stored 
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The female places but one or two eggB upon a aingle 
kernel of grain, till her whole supply, thirty or more, is 
expended. Some of theee are deposited upon ripe 
er nearly ripe grain in the field, but most of thera 
upon stored grain. According to M. Kollar, the worm 
when it first hatches, barrows within the kernel ; but 
if this be sof it is certain that it soon becomes too large 
to remain in such straightened quarters. It attaches 
another and another kernel to the first, by a fine silken 
web, until it covers itself in a tube made up of whole 
and partially eaten kernels, and its own excrements, 
which are white, roundish little grains, the whole being 
held together and lined by the web which it spins. 
Hence, the contents of the bin beoome " lumpy," from 
the kernels thus hanging together. The worm grows 
vntil its cell becomes too small for it ; it then forsakes 
h, and wanders about over the grain, spinning a thread 
as it crawls along, so that if numerous, the whole sur- 
face of the grain in the bin is coated over with these 
threads. At length, having found a suitable comer or 
crevice, it crawls into it, gnaws the wood around it 
into fine chips, which it connects with silken threads 
into a kind of cocoon. Without eating anything more, 
the worm lies dormant within its eoooon through the 
winter, changing to a pupa or chrysalis in the spring, 
which sends out the winged moth in May and June. 
These moths lay their eggs, and the worms of this 
•econd or summer generation complete their transforma- 
tions and evolve the winged moth again in about two 
months, as already stated. It is therefore from May 
fill September that these worms are found among the 
grain, and during the rest of the year they lurk in the 
eracks and crevices of the building. 

The remedies against this worm are much the same 
as those noticed by Mr. Owen, for preventing or de- 
strojring the flying weevil. Kiln-drying the infested 
grain is certainly the most effectual way of ridding it 
of this and of several other insect depredators. All 
cracks and fissures about grain bins should be filled 
with mortar or cement. The naturalist Rosel, found 
that common salt killed the larva of the Grain-moth, 
and he therefore recommends mixing fine salt directly 
with the grain, or washing the bins with a strong brine 
before filling them, and keeping the grain covered at 
those times when the eggs arc deposited, with cloths 
moistened with brine. 

This insect, or one possessing habits closely anala- 
gous to it, and equally injurious to stored grain, cer- 
tainly exists in this country. A few days since, on ex- 
amining a small quantity of wheat that had lain un- 
disturbed nearly a year in the mill of Wm. McNeil, at 
East Greenwich, in addition to three species of perfect 
insects, and two others in their larva state that are now 
rioting in it, the webs of the Grain-moth, holding the 
kernels loosely together in lumps, and thickly inter- 
spersed with little white roundish grains, the eastings 
of the worm, were found in abundance. An adjoining 
-fain, the wheat in which had lain about six months, also 
iiad many of these webs in it. But the following facts 
merit a notice, as poinu in which our insect does not cor- 
respond with the aooounts given of the European spe- 
eies. 1st. A careful probing of the eraoks and crevi- 
•es around these bins and in other parts of the same loft, 
failed to bring out any worms belonging to the moth 
tribe. 2d. There were no threads spun over the surface 
of the grain. 3d. On carefully opening the webs found 
among the grain, the dry and brittle skins or cases of 
- the pupm were invariably found within them. These va- 
ried from a pale chestnut to a light yellowish-brown 
r-»lor, rhe largest ones measuring two-fifths of an inch 
•i>len/th, by three-twentieths m breadth. The shri- 
^ . Ued relicts of the larva are also found at the tip or 
{loiuted end of these pupa oases. Henoe it is certain 
ikat the worm of our Amerioaii Grain*moth remains m 



its web among the grain, instead of crawling away 
into some crevice to form a new coeoon ; and the 
winged moth issues direetly from the grain, instead of 
from the cracks in the walls. 

That the insect which we have now considered ia 
very different from the '' fljring weevil," is sufficiently 
apparent ; but that this latter is identical with the Au- 
goumois moth of Earope, (Jlnacampwit f ctreaJdla, as 
the species was first named by Olivier,) I think the des 
scriptions given by Mr. Owen come as near demonstrat- 
ing, as words weU can do. The Angoumois moth haa 
but very few characters by which to distmguish it. 
About all the specific marks pertaining to it, are the 
following: It is somewhat under two-fifths of an inefa 
long, has a gloss or lustre like satin, and is throoghont 
of a uniform cinereous cok>r, (brownish white, tii# 
well-known color of wood ashes,) the upper wings being 
light brown, and without any spots or marks. La* 
treille, however, diflfers from other describers in pro- 
nouncing the insect to be of a brownish eream colar. 
Now Mr. Owen's account shows the flying weevil to be 
of the same size, and the same lustre ; and of its color 
he says, — ^the upper wings would be called gray ia 
common language, though they might be termed eine* 
reous or ash-colored by entomologists, and they have • 
bluish tinge towards their bases, and ''towards the 
tips a yellowish tinge." Here is evidently the " brown* 
ish cream-color " of Latreille. The habits of the two 
insects, moreover, appear to be identical throughout. 
The worms of both are so minute that they live entirely 
hid each within a separate kernel of wheat, eating its 
interior until it becomes a mere shell ; and the winged 
moth comes directly out of the kernel by pushing open 
the tiny door that the worm had previously fabrieated. 
They correspond even in the curious particular, that 
each worm builds a web-like partition across the rainate 
cavity in which it lives, on one side of which partitioa 
its castings are pla(^ed, whilst the worm resides in the 
clean apartment upon the other side. 

It is not fully settled, that I am aware, to which one 
of the modern genera the Augoumois moth belongs. 
The two long feelers, curved up over the head like 
horns, with their last joint naked, and probably k>nger 
than the second joint, together with the antennae and 
wings, so far as theur characters appear from the welt 
executed drawings and descriptions of Mr. Owen, 
strongly indicate that the insect belongs to Mr. Curti^ 
genus JJnacampsU. Nothing but perfect specimens, 
however, can enable any one to determine so nice a 
point as. this ; and I rejoice to perceive, from the Prai- 
rie Farmer of April last, that such specimens are at 
length in the hands of Dr. Harris, whose extensive ac- 
quaintance with the almost numberless moths of our 
country pre-eminently qualifies him for settling every 
doubtful point respecting this and similar species. Spe- 
cimens both of the moth and its parasite would be very 
acceptable donations from Mr. Owen to either of us ; 
but if three or four only of the latter can be procured, 
let them be forwarded to Br. H. From his exertions ia 
obtaining authentic materials for completing an account 
of this species, such specimens would, of right, belong 
to him. It cannot but be deeply regretted by cveiy 
agriculturist and friend of science in our land, that the 
amount of time required for the discharge of his official 
duties in the University, is at present depriving us of 
the numerous and valuable contributions to the entomo- 
logy of our country that we should otherwise be favored 
with from him. A. Fitch. 

Salem, N, Y., Nov. 17, 1846. 



PAasNxrs FOR Hogs. — ^The Prairie Farmer says 
they are the best of all roots for this purpose, and 
states that a hog, 22 months old, and weighing alive 750 
lbs., never ate anything but raw parsneps andsour milk. 
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SCIENCE OF MECHANICS, APPLIED TO AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 



In the eomtntotion of the more perfect and oomplez 
machiaee used in the arts, the principles of mechanics 
are closely studied in givoig a due proportion of light- 
ness and strength to e^ery part. But in the more simple 
and common implements for the farmer, mere guess work 
too often becomes the only gaide. It appears to some 
altogether triitag, to attempt to apply with precision 
scientific principles to the shaping of a hoe-handle or 
a plow- beam. Yet a little refleotion will show that 
it is a matter not to be summarily rejected. 

The simplest tool| which is constantly used, shoold 
be formed with a view to the best application of strength 
to effect the intended purpose. The Laborer, who 
makes two thousand strokes with the hand-hoe in an 
hour, or twenty thousand in a day, should not wield a 
needless ounce of weight in the implement. If any part 
be made onneoessarily heavy, even to the amount of 
half an ounce only, the force repeatedly expended to 
keep this in constant motion, amounu in the aggregate 
Co no less than twdve hundred and fifty pounds a day, 
or requires a force equal to the moving of that amount, 
which ought to be exerted against soil and weeds. 
Again, a farm- wagon usually weighs nearly half a ton ; 
many of them mighi well be reduced 50 lbs. in weight, by 
reducing the siae or altering the shape of parts where 
strength is not needed, witkout at all lessening the 
strength of the vehicle. Calculation will show, then, 
that the amount gained every year, by this reduction, to 
every farmer who drives his wagon on an average only 
five miles a day, will be equal to the conveyance of 
thirty bushels of wheat to a distance of forty miles. 
Similar estimates might be made in many other cases ; 
and if all the improvements were thus msde which might 
be, the whole gain would be by no means trifling. 

We shaU endeavor to illustrate this subject by a few 
examples. In the construction of the simplest tools, as 
the handles of lioes and axes, rakes, and pitch-forks, a 
form convenient for grasping by the hand, as woU as for 
iitrength is needed. The common axe-handle is usually 
well Ibrmed for both tbese purposes — ^the flat shape, 
Cm* strength, edgewise, and with the greatest width at 
the entranee of the socket, where most strength is re- 
quired. Fork handles are often well made,* but not 
unfreqnently are quite defective in a combination of 
Strength and lightness. The greatest strength being 
needed at the middle, where fracture usually takes 
place, they should here be of larger size, at the same 
time that full siae mast be allowed for a perfect fitting of 
the prongs to the handle. In fig. 2. m shows a well- 
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formed handle, and 5, one badly formed. Hoe-handles, 
not needing much strength, lightness and convenience 
for the grasp of the hand, should be mainly sought. For 
the latter purpose, there should be an enlargement at 
the upper end, to prevent the hand slipping ; the rest 
should be nearly of equal size throughout. For light- 
ness, the weight should be lessened as much as possi- 
ble towards the blade, nearly all* the motion being in 
this direction, the upper end being in a manner the cen- 
tre of motion ; hence it is highly important that the 
lower part be made as slender as possible, that the eon- 
•tant movement be not unpedad by a neediest ouaoe. 



The chief reason that the old hoes, with a large ring 
or sooket attached to the blade, were so much less ef- 
fective than the best modern hoes, was the large and 
heavy form of the lower part of the handle. Fig. 3, 



Fig; a. 
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represents two hoes, m being a well-formed handle, and, 
h a clumsy one. Rake handles are usually made so as 
to break in the middle ; hence, the size should be there 
increased, and diminished at the ends. The same re- 
mark apfdies to the heads of rakes. Horse-rakes should 
be made as light as possible ; the head or main bar is 
usually of the same size throughout, but it may be much 
diminished in weight by an ofceervance of the principles 
of mechaaics. Plow-beams are often unnecessarily 
cumbersome, the greatest strength being needed at the 
junction of the ooould-board, the least near the forward, 
end, or farthest from the centre of motion. It verr 
rarely happens that the beam ever breaks just back of 
the clevis, hence this part may be often much lightened. 
The limits and oharaoter of this article will not ad- 
mit of a full or accurate examination of the mathemati- 
cal principles, applying to the construction of imple- 
ments and machines ; but a few of the principles of 
almost constant application may be superficially ex- 
plained fay figures. If a bar of wood, a, fig. 4, is set 




fixed in a wall, to support a weight at its extremity, it 
will possess as much strength for this purpose when it 
has the form exhibited in the figure, as if of an equal 
size throughout; that is, a considerable portion of a bar 
of equal size may be cut away without lessening its 
strength.* The same reasoning obviously applies to a 
bar supported at the middle, with a weight at each end. 
It also follows as a matter of course, that the sama 
shape is to be given to each part as to the single one in 
fig. 4; and would therefore be of the form represented 
in fig. 5. The shape is not altered when it is support* 
«d at the ends, with the weight at the middle. Henoe 
this form, or one similar, .becomes the proper one for 
many purposes in practice, as for instance, the rounds 
and bars or poles of ladders, the bars of whippletrees. 
fork handles. &c; and the half length as in fig. 4. for 



• Ifaecnracy isreqoired. therollowingrrule is to he obwrved. 
The bar is to be diminished, in passing outwards fmin the wall, 
so that the breadth multiplied by the square of the depth ^alt 
always bear the same proportion to the diminished distance from 
the outer end :— That is. if A c be the depth at any place, then b d 
must be as the square of be. litis is on the supposition that the 
two vertical sides are parallel : if, how<rver, the stick tapers on 
all sides alike, then b a must be as the cube of 6 e. In the former 
ease, tbe lower edfe of the bar will bare a cubic parab<^ra as the 
curve of its taper, the upper side beinr straight ; and in the laner, 
the curve would be a common parabola. If the weightt press on 
all parts of tbe bar alike, the form will be somewhat differenL 
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rake teeth, fence posts,* the tongaes of wagons and 
Oiffts, wheelbarrow handles, spade handles, he. This 
form must however be modified to suit circomstanGes, 
as for instance, whippletrees roost be large enough at 
the ends to secm'e the iron hooks, and wagon tongues 
for the ironing at the end. The axletrees of wagons 
and carts, must not only be made strong in the middle, 
bot also at the entrance of the hub, the wheels, when 
thrown sideways, operating as levers to snap them ofi* 
at the latter point. The wmezed figure, (fig. 6,) shows 

h 
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two forms of a cart axle, a, unnecessarily heavy, as too 
often made, and 5, the improvement. Ladders are often 
i^uired to be v«ry fight, bat their weight, as usually 
made, may be considerably diminished by lessening the 
ends of the two poles, and also tapering the rounds to 
«ach extremity, by which smaller holes are needed for 
their reception, and the poles consequently may be 
•mailer. Where various forces are to be resisted, at- 
tention must be given to all ; for example, in the spokes 
of wagon wheels, much strength is required at the hub 
for stiffening the wheel laterally ; they must be strong at 
the middle to renst the contracting pressure of the tire ; 
and of sufficient size at the ciroumferenoe, where they 
•re apt to be weakened by decay, firom constant expo- 
•ure to mud and water. 

The best form is nearly a uniform taper towards the 



outside, vrith a sudden enlargement at the outer ex- 
tremity. 

A rule of very general application in constructing 
machines, &c., is, in all rectangular bars or beams, the 
strength increases as the breadth, and as the square of 
the depth. Thus, a timber 4 inches wide, and 6 inches 
deep or thick, is twice as strong as a timber 2 inches 
wide and 6 deep ; and one 2 inches wide and four deep, 
is four times stronger than one 2 wide and 2 deep ; or if 
6 inches deep, it is 9 times stronger. The same rule 
will show that a board 12 inehes wide and 1 inch thick, 
will support 12 times us great a weight when edge- 
wise as when lying flat. Hence the bicrease of strength 
given to whip|detrees, fenoe*posts, joists, rafters, string- 
pieces of farm bridges, Sec., by making them flat, or 
narrow and deep, may be precisely known. Again, 
the strength of a fovMl stick or pole, (cylinder,) in* 
creases as the cube of the diameter increases ; hence a 
stick 8 inehes in diameter is 27 times stronger than m 
stick of equal length oue inch in diameter. Hence, 
when an increase of strength is needed in round bars of 
wood, as for the handles of tools, or spokes of a ladder, 
this rule may be easily and aeenrately applied. 

These remarks might be extended to almost any 
length, did oar limits permit ; our object, however, ia 
merely to direct attention to the importance of the study. 
All who construct implements should understand the 
subjeet thoroughly f and farmers, who must know how 
to choose good from bad ones, should be able, as far as 
praeticaUo, to sdeet thoae which are well made, and 
equally strong in all their parts, and avoid those which 
are delfeetive or nnneeessarily cumbersome, without tha 
long and coetly proooM of purohase and trial. T 



MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 



Editors or the Cultivator— The destruction 
which took place among bees, last spring, has caused 
much inquiry respecting the cause. Believing that I 
can throw some light on the subject, I procec»i, vrith- 
out further comment, to make a few remarks. 

I commenced keeping bees in March. 1813, with only 
one swarm, and by the increase of this, in a few years, 
I was in possession of twenty hives — wintering nearly 
tiiat number a great part of the time till the last 
Mason. Soon after I commenced, I occasionally lost 
hives of bees, and on examination, I found that the 

Gvung had died in their cells, vrfaere they had turned 
ack, and produced an oflenstve smell. Why the young 
ahould thus die in the cells, was a matter to which I 
directed much inquiry. I had read several authors on 
bees, some of whom described the d^ing of the young 
bees in cells as a dueasej but pointed out no satisfac- 
tory course or remedy. In the month of June, about 
twenty years ago, I had five young swarms oome out 
about ten o'clock in the forenoon. The weather being 
Very hot, they all came out in the course of fifteen 
minutes, and were hived. In the after part of the day, 
there was a thunder-shower, which brought the wind 
north-west, and the weather turned cold, giving frost 
the next morning, on low land. The consequence was. 
the five old swarms from which the above young ones 
eame, failed to increase. I attempted to winter them, 
but the following spring, they were all, except one, 
dead. I then l^oke out the combs, and found dead 

t Strictly speiikiiiff , the preasnre being on all ^rts of a fence 
t>v^t alike, it should Im in the form of a wed^, with straight sides 
II nice, a fence post of eonal width throughottt, contains twice as 
irvueh umber as is ueedea fttr strength merely. 



young in the cells. This led me to the cause of tha 
death of the young bees. 

Two years after this, a similar case occurred. After 
the bees swarmed, it came off* cold as before. At night, 
I covered the c^d hives that sent forth young, with bed- 
quilts and blankets, and on removing them the next 
morning, I discovered the bees were lively, humming at 
the lower entrance of the hive, and it was evident from 
the bursting of the caps of the cells at the entrance of the 
hive that the process of hatching had gone on as well as in 
a warm night. In eight days thoee old hives swarmed 
again, and some a third time, still leaving the old hives 
vrell stocked vrith bees. From that time till now, (fif- 
teen or twenty years,) I have not lost a single swann 
of bees by the young dying in the cells. 

From this discovery and remedy, I have come to the 
conclusion that there is no disease in the young bees, 
while in the cell, that' would cause their death or that 
of the parent stock. We all know among the feathered 
tribe, it is necessary to keep up a certain degree of 
heat by brooding, or otherwise, in order to produce 
young firom the egg. Should a hen sit on her eggs one 
week, and then leave them until they were perfectly 
cold, no future sitting would hatch them. Now, if the 
case in regard to the eggs may be properly called a 
(iitease, then we may say that the young bees in the 
cells die fi'om disease. But it is well known that bees 
will recede to the upper part of the hive, when the 
weather is cold, and sHienever this takes place, while 
the brood oomb is filled vrith young, they invariably 
die. 

This brings me now to speak of the past season, ia 
whidi so many valuable swarms of bees have died. It 
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wOi be recoUecte4 that the beginning of April last, was 
very wann and pleasant^ and from the putting forth of 
«ajriy htossonifl, such as those of the wiflow, aider, red, 
«r aoXc mapley the bees commenoed their labor with 
igreat activity, bringing in poUen and honey in saeh 
qipantitiesi that their cells and the brood comb, were 
soon filled. About the 20th, or 25th of April, it was 
severely cold, lasting several days. This drove the bees 
up from the brood comb, and the young died in the cells. 
In my experience of thirty-three years in keeping bees, 
the last spring was the first time that the young died 
in the cells before swarming time. Out of eleven stocks 
which I had last spring, I lost five. My observation in 
regard to bees teaiches that a full colony will secure 
Chemselves from cold, or from the moth, which is a good 
reason for putting back second and third swarms. In 
wintering bees, I have tried burying in a sand-hill ; 
sometimes have put them in the cellar, the garret of 
the' house, tta. I have had tbem do well in ail these 
idaces, and have ejq)erieQced great losses in all of them. 
In reflecting upon the subject, I have been led to the 
oonstructioo of the proper house for the wintering and 
«iwnmering of bees. I built one about two years ago, 
10 by 24 feet^ whioh will aoeommodate tweaty-four 



swarms in the somnMr season, and double that number 
ean be wintered in it. I had b«t two swarms in thin 
building last April ; bat by closiiig my bee-house a few 
days in the cold spell of weather the last of the month, 
those two have done as well tm been do in most seasons^ 
swarming and making honey ; whereas those that were 
out, died, as before stated, a«d m»ny people in this 
vicinity lost all their bees. In the October number of 
the Cultivator for last volume, page 305, mention was 
made of my bee-house, stating that a further explana- 
tion was expected. I have not now time to give this 
explanation, and perhaps it is less neoeesary, as I am 
compiling a manual on the management of bees, in 
which I shall show the advantages of my house by dia- 
grams exhibiting all its parts. Hives of any construc- 
tion can be kept in it. There are many patent bee- 
hives ; that of Cotton's, of which an engraving was 
given in the December number .of the Cultivator, I 
think well adapted to the economy of the bee, and as it 
is double on every side, or nearly so, is well calculated 
to shield the bees from the oold as well as heat. I shall 
try it the coming season, when I shall be better pre- 
pared to speak of ito utility. Natbajc Howau> 
aUpkentown, N, F. Jmn. 1, 1847. 



WEEDS INJURIOUS TO THE WHEAT CROP. 



Mbssas. EDrroKS — ^I send you the following, for pub- 
lication in " The Cultivator," about the LUkotpentmm 
•reense, which, in difi[erent sections of the United States, 
has the names of Pigeon Weed, Red Root, Stone Weed, 
Corn Gromwell, Sic. 

Description. — Stem, 12 to 18 inches high, mnch 
ty'anched, and whole plant hispid, with short oppres-^sed 
hairs. Leaves, laoce>linear, acute, with a midrib. 
Lower leaves often obtuse. Flowers, solitary, sub- 
sessile and axillary. Corolla, white, or yeUowish 
white. Calyx, segments acute, hispid oeliate. Nuts, 
rugose, ovoid, with the acuminate beak rather oblique. 
Root, annual. 

In the artificial or Linnean System it belongs to the 
Class Pentaodria, order Mooogynia, and according to 
the Natural System, it is placed with the Boraginae, 
er Borage tribe of plants. It is a groat pest to the 
wheat crop, by outgrowing and smothering the young 
wheat in the spring ; generally arriving at maturity in 
Western New York, in the month of June, two or three 
weeks before the wheat harvest. Its seeds yield a 
small quantity of oil, being worth at the oil mills from 
31 to 37 cents per bushel. But this is a poor compen- 
vatioo for the damage done to the fanner. 

It is a native of Europe, where it is frequent in cul- 
tivated fields and pastures ; yet it does not seem to 
prevail to such an extent as to do much damage to the 
wheat crop, since little notice appears to be taken of it 
by their agricultural writers. Loudon, an English 
author, in his EncyclopediiB of Plants, merely states that 
the bark abounds with a deep red dye, which stains 
paper, linen. Sec., and which is easily communicated to 
oily substances, resembling in this respect the Alkanet 
root — hence it is often called in En^and the bastard 
Alkanet. The country girls in the north of Sweden, 
stain their faces with this root on days of festivity. 

Besides the arvense, there are nine other species enu- 
merated as growing in Great Britain, and in Deean- 
dolle's Prodomus, we find sixty -five species described, 
most of which are natives of the old worid. The 
'^ Bed Root,** is widely diffused, growing in nearly 
•very part of Europe ; it is a native of Northern Africa, 



according to Desfontanes, and was found in Southern 
Africa by Burch. It grows near the river Euphrates, 
in Asia, where it was collected by Chesney, and also 
in Asia Minor, according to Aucher. It has probably 
been greatly spread by the migration of birds, sincci 
many species of birds void their food when they find 
something that suits them better. Thus it is supposed 
to have been often spread in this oountry, and hence one 
of its names, '' Pigeon Weed." 

It has been introduced into America, and is already 
spread through a large portion of the wheat growing 
states. It grows in the vicinity of Charleston, South 
Carolina, according to Elliott, and from our Botanical 
Catalogues, we fii^ that it abounds in Kentucky, Ohio, 
and the Western States, in Maryland and Virginia, and 
in Vermont and Massaohusetts, and every farmer knows 
that it is found, more or less, throughout the Middle 
States. There are five or six additional species grow- 
ing in the United States, a new species having lately 
been discovered by Dr. Chapman in Florida. In Yates 
Co., there are two speeies, the arvense and latifolium* 
To return to the arvense — ^when it has once obtained 
possession of a field, it is eradioated with difficulty, as its 
seeds will tie in the ground many years without germi.- 
nating, especially when they are covered to a depth 
whioh prevents them from receiving a due proportion ot 
air, warmth and moisture. 

It is only by sttvlying its nature that we can arrive at 
any sure method of exterminating it. Seeds of every 
description rarely fail to germinate immediately after 
beooraing ripe, if they are covered at a slight depth with 
moist, warm soil, before they get dry and hard. The 
Pigeon Weed, or Red Root, ripens some weeks befora 
wheat, and if the season be dry, the seeds, by being depri- 
ved of their natural moistttre. will not germinate unless 
they are placed under very favorable circumstances, viz. 
be slightly covered with a moist, warm soil. Its seeds 
are very hard, hence its botanical name, which is de- 
rived from two Greek words, signitymg stone and 
seed, so that they are under all circumstances most 
difficult of germinaton. Hence, after the wheat har- 
vest, they generally lie upon the surface of the ground| 
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without germinating) antil by sabsaqnent ooltivation of 
the soil, thej are mincMl into life. It may be, that if 
they are baried to a great depth, by the first plowing 
after wheat, and the subseqaent plowings are not qaite 
so deep, that they will remain nnohang^ for years, and 
the farmer may suppose that his soil is free of the pest, 
qntil deep plowing brings them to or near the surface, 
where the conditions are faTorable to their germination. 
Prof. Lindley. in the third edition of his Introduction to 
Botany, mentions that he had three planU of Raspber- 
ries, whioh had been raised from seeds found in the 
stomach of a man whose skeleton was found thirty feet 
below the surface of the earth, near Dorehester, in 
England. He had been buried with some coins of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and it is, therefore, probable that 
the seeds were 1600 or 1700 years old. A new kind of 
Pea has lately been grown in England from seeds found 
with a mummy, in Egypt, where they had been en- 
tombed perhaps thousands of years. There is no doubt 
but that the seeds of Lithospermum arvense will, under 
favorable circumstances, retain their vitality without 
germination during many years. Seeds, to germinate 
easily, must be near the surface. This is an established 
law of nature adapted to the ciroumstanoes in which 
most seeds are placed that grow upon the surface of 
the globe. They grow, ripen, and fall to the grround 
to be washed into the soil by rains, or commenoe ger- 



minating at the surface and send their roots into the 
ground. Therefore, to eradicate Pigeon Weed, we would 
recommend, if the ground be wet, or sufficiently moist, to 
have it thoroughly gone over with a sharp toothed har- 
row, early in the fall, succeeding the wheat harvest. 
That iff generally a busy time with farmers, and tha 
harrowing could be done much easier than a shallow 
plowing. Besides, if the business is well done, the 
seeds will be covered to the depth which nature re- 
quires, and hence they will germinate, and ean easily 
be destroyed by plowing the ground tor a crop in the 
spring. If plowing be done in the fall to cause the 
seeds to germinate, it should be as shallow as possible, 
not to exceed two or three inches in depth, and then the 
ground should be immediately barrovred. This will be 
veiy eflfectnal, and by plowing the ground m the spring, 
the vreed will be killed. Another excellent method is to 
plant the wheat stubble the succeeding spring with com, 
well manured, and then sow with barley the next spring. 
We have remarked that the Lithospermum, if there be 
any seed in the ground, generally germinates in the fall oe 
ccm stubble. By this course, if the manure contain any 
seeds, they wQl also be destroyed by the succeeding 
spring's plowing for barley. If our farmers will praetice 
the above methods, and be careful to have clean seed 
wheat, they will soon rid themselves of this great pest to 
the wheat orc^. S. B. BucKUtT. 



WINTER CALCULATIONS FOR FARMERS. 



FuxL. — Every farmer knows that a green stick of 
wood is much heavier than a seasoned one. If a stick 
of beech or maple, or of any other wood commonly used 
as fuel, be weighed when first cut, and again when 
thoroughly seasoned, it vrill be found to have lost about 
one third of its weight, which is, of course, the water 
in the wood, evaporated by drying. How much water 
is there, then, in a single oord of wood ? There are 
128 cubic feet ,* deducting two-fidhs for the interstices 
between the sticks, leaves 77 solid feet of wood. One- 
third, or 26 cubic feet of this is water, which is equal to 
more than six barrels, the quantity in every cord of 
green wood. The teamster, then, who draws in one 
winter, a hundred oords of wood to market, loads, 
draws, and unloads, more than 600 barrels of water, 
which he need not have done had the wood boon cut a 
year sooner and properly seasoned. How much would 
he charge for drawing those 600 barrels, in water, 
separately ? 

Again — ^In burning green wood, tlie water, in the 
wood, being cold, is heated from freezing to boiling. 
In the consumption of every oord of wood, therefore, six 
barrels of water are thus made to boil, the heat of the 
wood passing into the water, instead of being liberated 
and becoming available, as would be the case if the 
wood was dry, and no water to heat. Many of our 
villages, containing two or three tl«ousand inhabitants, 
consume each year five thousand oords of wood, one- 
third of which, at least, or sixteen himdred, is green. 
Hence, the people of such village are at the needless 
expense of boiling about ten thousand barrels of cold 
water yearly. How many village taxes would the ex- 
pense of doing this, pay ? 

Again — ^It is ascertained that the heat required to 

evaporate a barrel of water, q^er it is heated to boiling, 

is more than five times that required for the heating. 

That is, — ^if a vessel of cold water be placed over a fire, 

>^nd a half hour be required to heat it from the freezing 

9 boiling pQint,--4hen it will be found to require 



five HEiore half hours to evaporate all the water. Co^ 
sequently, in burning a cord of green wood, the heat r^ 
quired to drive off* the six barrels of water in steam» 
which must be done while the wood is burning, h five 
times as great as the mere boiltng of the water, or 
equal to heating tliirty barrels to boiling. Hence, the 
farmer who bums twenty cords of green wood in a win* 
ter, as many do, also performs the needless task o 
evaporating sixty barrels of water, which is equal to 
heating to the boiling point no less than six hundred 
barrels. 

Is there any mistake or error in these calculations f 
Then let it bo pointed out. The weight of water in a 
green stick, may be easily known by first weighing it^ 
then seasoning it by the stove a few weeks, and weigh- 
ing again. In this way the quantity of water in a cord 
may be determined without mistake. The heat required 
for evaporating can be ascertained by experiment. All 
the other calculations follow as a matter of course, and 
contain no material error. Now is the time for every 
one to have his wood cut a year in advance, and, if 
possible, two years, so as to season one year under 
shelter. 

Again — ^It has been found that in a common flre" 
place, the loss of heat which escapes through the chim- 
ney, is nine-tenths of the amount caused by the con* 
sumption of the wood ; that is. nine-tenths are lost. 
This has been determined by comparing the quantity of 
wood needed to heat the same room equally, where a fire- 
place, and a stove with forty feet pipe, were each used. 
Hence, the village whioh burns a thousand cords of 
wood in fire-places, expends nine-tenths of this amount, 
or nine hundred cords, in heating the air above the 
chimney-tops. Through the chimney of a large fire- 
place, there is a current of hot air, a foot square, and 
moving four feet a second. That is, four cubic feet of 
hot air are sent out into the wide atmosphere every 
second, which is equal to eighty -six thousand cubic feet 
in twenty-four hours, the anu>unt which every farmer^ 
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wIm nses an open fire>plac6, contributes to the winds. 

FxxDiKo DoMBSTic Animals. — ^If oue cow daily 
treads three ponnds of hay under foot in the mud, she 
will waste about a hundred pounds per month ; or a 
herd of twenty cows would waste a ton per month. At 
this rate, how many times, every ten years, would the 
<|uantity wasted pay the expense of making feeding 
boxes and racks I 

Watebino Cattlb. — ^Many (aimers sufl^r a loss by 
not proriding good and convenient water for their cat- 
tle. An animal that is compelled to go half a mile 
over a slippery road, and chased perhaps by dogs, can- 
not gab in flesh by the operation. If a cow has to 
travel twioe a day half a mile to water, and return, 
she travels two miles a day ;— or ten cows perform 
twenty miles of travelling per day, and two thousand 
miles each winter. 

Gatbs. — ^Every field on the farm should be entered 
by a good aelf-shutting and self-fastening gate. Far- 
mers, who are toe busy in summer to make them, cr 



get them made, should see to it now. How long does 
it require to take down and put up a set of ban f At 
least two minutes ; which if repeated three times a 
day for a ypar, amounts to thirty hours, or three days 
of working time — ^which would yearly pay for a good 
gate. Or, exar^ne it in another point of view, — three 
times a day, is eighteen hundred times a year ; now, is 
there any man ^tween Halifax and California, who 
would take down and replace a set of bars eighteen 
hundred times in succession, in payment for a farm 
gate ? Hardly — ^yet this is the price yearly paid by 
those who use bars that are constantly passed, and the . 
gate is not obtained by it. Again — ^how much better 
is a well-hung gate, than one half-hung f— or one with . 
a good self-fastening latch, than one with a pin crowded 
into an auger-hole ? Try it by dragging a badly hung 
gate over the ground, eighteen hundred times in con- 
stant succession, securing it each time with a pin. and 
see if you do not think this labor would pay for good 
hinges and a latch. T* 



SKETCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS FABMING. 



DuBXKO the latter part of November and tlie begin- 
Ding of December, we made a hasty exoursion through 
some portions of Massachusetts. From the season of 
the year, we oould see no growing crops, nor make 
particular examinations of soils, yet we had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and conversing with the farmers, of 
viewing their stock, buildings, fences, and stored pro- 
ducts, and of learning something of their general man- 
agement. We give, under their appropriate beads, 
some remarks on the diiTereBt subjects which came 
under our notice. 

SwiKB. — Massachusetts has been long in posseesion 
of excellent swine-stock. The celebrated Bedford or 
Wobum breed, was first introduced here by the late 
Col. Timothy PicincRnfO, many years since, and from 
hs extensive dissemination, perhaps, effected a more 
general improvement than any other variety has done, 
ifost of the other esteemed English breeds have been 
introduced at various times, and in the hands of difier- 
ent individuals, have received a pretty thorough trial. 
Though but few of these breeds can now be found in 
their purity, yet such has been the improvement result- 
ing from tfaeiV introduction, that many animals can be 
found which are well adapted to the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and the purposes for whioh they 
are designed. 

In our November number, (last volume,) in speaking 
of the diffisrent varieties of swine, we mentioned the 
Mackay breed, and expressed some doubt, wbether 
many of the genuine stock could notr be found. We 
are gratified, however, in being able to state, that dur- 
ing our recent visit to the Bay State, we asoertained, 
for a certainty, that there are still '">& few more left of 
the same sort.'' Col. Ja^ubs, of the Ten Hills' farm, 
near Boston, has three boars, and one sow of the true 
Mackay brded. In 1831, Col. J. purchased of Capt. 
Mackat. his entire breeding stock of swine, consisting 
of several boars and sows. Many obtained the stock 
from Col. J., and, among others, J. P. Cushino, Esq., 
and the Hon. Daniel Wbbstbb. From these gentle- 
men it became still more widely scattered. Mr. W's. 
famous Mackay boar, now as well known in Massachu- 
setts as the horse Black Hawk is in Vermont, or the Gif- 
ford Morgan in New Hampshire, was bred by Col. J. and 
by him sold to Mr. W. August 20th, 1834. He is, 
therefore^ now nearly thirteen yean old, though still as 



The four animals mentioned as now 
in Col. Ja^ubs' possession, are of his get. His pro- 
geny, though but few of them are from sows of his 
Mood, are very numerous-4ie having at various times 
traversed portions of the oountry, from Hadley, on Con 
necttout river, to Marshfidd, on the sea-coast. 

Col. JAquBs' swine are from fifteen to sixteen months 
old. He offers to sell one of the boars at $50, and we 
really believe that his value to a pork-making neighbor* 
hood would be itn tmtt that sum. There is no ques- 
tion that this Mackay stock possesses a remarkable, 
tendency to fatten. We know this from our former 
experience with the breed, and our conclusions fronir 
this source are fuUy supported by observations during 
our late tour. 

On the 5th of December, we saw four pigs of one Ut- 
ter, owned by Mr. Johk Moorb, of Warren, Mass., 
which he stated were (arrowed on the last day of 
Feburary, 1846. They were, therefore, when we saw 
them, nine months and five days old. It was estimated 
by butchers in the neighborhood, that their average 
dressed weight, if slaughtered at Uiat time, would hava 
}MMi ftntr hxMdrtd powdt ! We have no hesitation in 
giving it as our opinion, that one of them would have 
overrun this weight at that time. We thought them 
the most wonderful pigs we had ever seen, both for 
weight,, according to age, and weight, in proportion to 
bone. One of them was utterly unable to stuid, or get 
upon his legs at all, and Mr. Moobb was intending to 
kUl him that day. Another, the largest of the four, 
oould only with the greatest .difficulty support himself 
on his legs, for a few minutes at a time. Mr. M. 
stated that these pigs were half Mackay, to which 
blood he attributed their remarkable tendency to fatten, 
they being, on the other side, of the common stock of 
the neighborhood. We expect to be furnished with the 
precise dressed weight of these pigs. It may be as 
well, however, to state, here, the manner in which they 
were fed ; and, in so doing,we shall be under the neces- 
sity of adding a cow Uory to the story of the pi^s. 

Mr. Moobb kept, last season, four cows. The pro- 
duct of these four cows for the season, (nine months.) 
was six hundred pounds of butter, which sold at twen- 
ty oents per pound, and thirteen hundred quarts of 
milk, which sold at four oents per quart. The four 
pigs above mentioned had the tkmmMd miikf from whioh 
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the six hundred poUnds of batter was made, and were, 
besides, fed eight dollars worth of grain (made into 
meal) each. He had engaged two of the pigs to go to 
lE^oston, at eight cents per pound, dead weight. It is 
Tery easy to see that Mr. M. had realized a pretty good 
income from his cows } the milk and** butter, leaTing 
the pork out of the account, gives to each cow forty- 
tJ^ree dollars. 

In the article in our Novemb^ number, to whieh we 
have before alluded, we spoke also of the StiSblk 
bfeed of swine, some of which have been imported, by 
WiLUAM Sticknmy, Esq., of Boston. While in that 
▼icinity, we went out witii Mr. S. to his residence in 
Roxbury, where he keeps some of his swine. The spe- 
cimens of this breed, which we had before seco, were 
nlostly too young to justify a positive idea of what they 
n^ight be when they had reached maturity. But we 
had now an opportunity of seeing, besides several pigs 
Mid young shoats, two barrows which were about six- 
teen months old, and were soon to be sktoghtervd ; and 
though we had before formed a highly favorable opinion 
of the breed, we must acknowledge that their aptitude 
and capacity for acquiring fat, is even greater than we 
had supposed. The two barrows alluded to, are cer- 
tainly extraordinary animals— possessing ooeommon 
bulk and weight of carcass, with very little bone and 
offal. We shall probably receive an account of their 
dressed weights. We saw several persons who have had 
pigs of this breed from Mr. Stickhet, and they inva- 
riably spoke of them in the highest terms as a proJUmkU 
•tock. They stated, that merely ibr fietttening, it was 
better, on the score of economy, to pay six doUara a 
piece for the Sn^lks. at six weeks old, than to boy 
the country stock at Brighton market, at the usuiU 
rates. In fact, after what we have seen and learned 
of them, we should not be disposed to doubt the state- 
ment ol' Mr. Rhah, author of the Bietioaary of Agri- 
culture, that '* the Suflblk breed of pigs is, perhaps, 
on the whole, the most profitable of any in England." 

At the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, and seve- 
ral farms in that neighborhood, we saw very good hogs 
which exhibited evident traces of Bedford and Mackay 
blood. At Mr. Henrt ^raoNo's, Northampton, we 
•aw five capital hogs, which would then have averaged 
ftve hundred pounds each, dressed. Mr. Horatio Sar- 
gent, of Springfield, has some very good hogs, a cross 
from Mr. Webster's Mackay boar with Berkshire 
tows. 

Cattle.— The cattle of Massachusetts were, no 
doubt, derived in the first place chiefly from England, 
though it is not unlikely that some were proeured from 
Wales, and some from Ireland. As many of the first 
settlers emigrated from Devonshire, it is, with good 
reason, supposed that they brought with them the cattle 
of that district. 'In fact, it is thought by many, that 
the characteristics of the Devon bre^ largely predomi- 
nate in most of the common, or what are called 
'' native'' cattle of the state. We are hardly prepared 
to assent to this position — ^we admit that the stock pos- 
sesses traits in common with the Devons ; but among 
the best of them, we think tliere are equally as strong 
indications of the Sussex blood. The proximity of the 
English county of Sussex to the coast, and its oonve- 
)Blient access to vessels fitting out for America, renders it 
quite probable that this was one of the districts to 
which the New England colonists resorted for procur- 
ing their first domestic animals. We are not, hovrever, 
aware that any authentic record exists of the early 
importations, and these remarks are only ofiered hypo- 
thetically. 

But, within the last sixty years, importations have 
been made, at various times, of the Bakewell, or Dish- 
ley Long Horns, the Holstein. and Dutch Short Horns, 
Tiuriotts families and subvarictics of the English Short 



Horns, the Devons, the Hereibnls, the Ayrshire, and tl» 
Aldemeys, besides one boll, at least, from Russia. Most 
of these have been introduced within the recollection of 
the writer, or the last thir^ fears, and the dates of many 
of the importations might be given. The Ucod of 
these diflercat varieties has, of coarse, been mingled is 
a greater or leas degree vrith the general stock of tho 
state, and the several strains arc frecpicntly distinctly 
traceable isr what is called the ^* native^ breed. Yet 
there arc a few neighborhood*, vrfacrc the cattle havo 
been for some time kept in a BMasiirc free Irom inter* 
mixture, and there they have considerably assimilated 
to an uniform character ; tboQgh this ebvactcr is net 
that of any Eoglisb or foreign variety that wc had* 
ever seen described. 

The oxen of Massachnsctts, parlicnlarly those of 
Worcester, and some other coontics, have long bcMs 
celebrated for their fine appearance and exeellenoe ia 
the yoke ; indeed, their pcrfermanoes are often a mat- 
ter of surprise to persons miacqaaisted with the natnral^- 
capabilities of the ox, and who have seldom witnessed 
the development of his powers under the exercise of 
proper skill in breeding, rearing, and managements 
The attention of a stranger is often attracted by the 
noble teams of oxen which arc so frequently met with 
in the city of Boston and vicinity ; and he s^dom fails 
to notice their spirited and lively air, and the brisk and 
springy walk with which they move along their heavy 
loads. Most of these fine oxen are c&ected, if not 
fared in the (bounty of Worcester. The towns of Sut- 
ton and Charhon, are especially distinguished for thia 
description of stock. There are men here, with whom 
the bffcaking of steers, and disciplining and fattening 
them for sale, is made a profession. As great pains 
are taken in selecting awl matching them, as to color , 
shape, weight, temper, 8ic., as skilftil jockics bestow on 
their horses. Nor is scarcely less pains taken in their 
grooming. Their skins arc kept clean, and their coats 
bright and smooth by the dailj use of tlic curry-comb 
and brush ; their long, tapering taib are neatljr shaved 
or trimmed, leaving only a handsome toil at the end ;. 
and their slender, gracefully- turned horns, ornamented 
at the tips with bright brass balls, are scraped and 
perished tUl they are alsaost as clear as if they had been 
wrought by the comb-maker. Bed is the 'color mostly 
preferred, though some are brindled, and a few have a 
little mixture of white. Their training is commenced 
at a very cariy age, being frequently pnt under the 
yoke whea not more than six months old. The 
olijcet, however, is not to work tliem at this age ; 
but only, by accustossiag them to the necessary ma* 
menvres, to gradaaUy fit them for labor when they 
shaH have acquired sufficient weight and strength. 
They are usually sold for the purpose of being pu| 
steadily to work at the age of four to five years, and 
the usual prices they bring are from $100 to $150 per 
pair, those of very extra quality sometimes fetching 
much higher prices. 

Those who have attended the plowing-matches and 
other trials of working oxen in Massachusetts, have 
seen something ol what these animals can do. In a 
fair competition at the plow, on soils of every descrip- 
tion, they have seen them rivalling; and even surpass- 
ing the best horses, both for speed and quality of work. 
A single yoke is sufficient for turning a good furrow, in 
ordinary soil, and though the plowman is bis own dri- 
ver, such is their discipline, and the exactness of their 
movements, that they require but very little attention 

The live weight of these oxen, from four to seven 
years old, when in ordinary working condition, may be 
rated at from thirty to thirty-six hundred pounds per 
pair. A few of them reach forty hundred. The me- 
dium sized ones are preferred as being in general more 
active and mote haidy. When faucncd, they weigh 
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•live, from forty to forty-five hundred, and give propor- 
tionate dressed weights. Their beef is generally of 
good quality, and is well liked in Boston market. 

It may be proper to say a word in regard to the man- 
mer of feeding working oxen. For common farm labor, 
it is seldom that anything more than hay or grass is 
required; though it should be remembered that the hay 
ll of the best quality. When they are kept constantly 



at hard work, some more nutritious substance is given. 
Meal of Indian corn is most frequently resorted to, an^ 
it is thought that the best mode of using it is to mix it 
with chopped or cut hay. " Cob-meal,'* as it is called, 
or meal from the corn and cob ground together, is much 
approved. The quantity of meal given to each ox, 
varies according to the severity of the labor, from two 
to six quarts per day. {To b€ eQiUinu^d.l 
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RENOVATION OF THE POTATO — THE POTATO ROT. 



Mcs8E8. Editohs*— Among the premiums given by 
Ibe l^tjate AgriculturuJ Society the past year, were two 
(qi> tbe best seedling potatoes, and the greatest variety 
of seedlings. Mr. N. S. Smith, of this city, received 
them both. As he is a near neighbor of mine, and I 
^n speak from persoonJ observation, I have his per- 
mission to give- some aooount of his mode of culture and 
weoese. 

He begftB four years since to plant seed from potato 
^alls, and has every year planted not only the tubers 
from the improved seed, but the seed from the newly 
prolnced tubers. In the potatoes springing from the 
vnpcoved seed of each successive yeajr, there has been a 
laanifest iniprovepent in sixe, quality, an4. quantity; 
fo that this year I counted thirty-six sizeable table pota- 
toes, that came from one hill, or rather from one seed, 
%nd ail attached to one stock or vine. Many of those 
potatoes, growing from seed planted last spring, weigh- 
ed from five to seven ounces each. The seedlings have 
the nftoet fair and healthy appearance, with no signs of 
the prevailing disease, though they consist of many 
varieties. On two outer sides of his garden, all of 
which is of the same soil, exposure, Sec., Mr. S. planted, 
the past year, some eight rows of common potatoes 
purehased in the market, consisting of pink-eyes, neslia- 
nooks , or mereers, and flesh colored; next to thcj^e, on 
two sides, he planted some twenty rows of different 
varieties of his improved kinds; and next to these he 
l^lanted seeds taken from the balls last spring. These 
fUl hod the same soil, culture, and atten^on. I should 
•ay here, th»t he first started the seeds in a hot bed, 
i^nd afterwards set them out in a furrow about two feet 
apart,— one plant making a hill. 

But mark the result when dug. Of the varieties first 
above named, many were badly diseased; the nesha- 
nocks most, the pink-eyes next, and the flesh-colored 
least. The improved varieties, growing by the side of 
these, showed scarcely any thing of the ditease, and th9 
seedlings none at all. At least, I have been unable to 
discover any up to this time, though I witnessed a oon- 
siderable portion of the digging, and have examined 
very carefully among some twenty or thirty bushels. 

Jl friend of mine in Niagara county, plantod a large 
quantity of seed a few years since, and procured new 
potatoes sufficient to stock his farm and several others, 
hut they were very small the first year^ and the pro- 
duct, though vastly superior to the common varieties, 
did not wholly resist the rot. Mr. Sniith's, on the con- 
trary, by being improved from year to year, seem to 
have acquired such a hardy and perfectly healthy cha- 
racter in their renovated constitution, as to resist per- 
(sctly the disease, and to yield abundantly of large 
sized potatoes. Indeed, J often thought, as I witnessed 
the digging, that the hills of seedlings yielded more, on 
the average, than the common potatoes that had been 
planted with fonr pieces tn a hill. Mr. S. intends to 
follow up his experiments with the potato, and is eonfl- 
dent, that with the assistance of a boy, he can plant as 



much ground with potato plants in a day. as two men 
can with potatoes in the ordinary way. In this way 
he is confident, that however the rest of the world may 
faro, he shall have a supply of the very best potatoes^ 
free from disease. 

In view of the above, and other considerations, I am 
induced to oflcr a few remarks: 

1. The potato km* greatly degerierated — it exhi- 
bits many symptoms of exhausted vitality. This is 
evident, not only from the diseaee so universally preva- 
lent, but from the mall quantity produced in a hUl, for 
many years past. The remark has probably beea made 
by farmers ttiousands of times within a few years, that 
potatoes do not yield half so much as they did twenty 
or thirty years ago, and the product is decreasing every 
year. Another evidence of their degeneracy is the fact, 
that they are beginning to be very d^cient in balls or 
seed — many large patches and fields being found wholly 
without them. In Mr. Smith's garden not a ball could 
be found during the whole summer on any hUl planted 
with common potatoes, whfle the vines of his renovated 
potatoes, and even the seedlings of last spring, were 
covered with balls. Another evidence still, is the 
vjatery and insipid character of those that escape the 
rot. compared with the potatoes that were grown, 
twenty-five to thirty years ago. Those gifted with n 
vivid recollection, will not fail to peroeive the contrast 

2. It is believed that an effectual remedy for the po- 
tato disease is within the reach ajKi application of every 
man. Mr. Smith's experiments show what it is, and 
how it is to be applied. Not that the seedling of one 
year or two will, in all cases, be sufficient to give the 
potato a perfectly healthy and hardy constitution; for 
like some diseases in the human constitution, that run 
in the blood to the third and fourth generation, some- 
times, before they are perfectly eradicated* it may re- 
quire the renovating process for three or four yean. 
The main reason why the public has been faithless mm 
to the success of this remedy, is. that the experiment 
has been tried only for one year. This not proving 
efiectual, has led to discouragement and unbelief. Let 
the experiment of renovating potatoes on Mr. Smith's 
plan, be universally adopted and followed up for a^ 
series of years, and (^ any thing can arrest and eradi- 
cate the disease^ this will do it. The general degene- 
racy shows that renovation is what it needs, and how 
can it be renovated except in the above way 7 

3. The potato disease, having been now for some 
years in operation, and ascertained to be nearly univer- 
sal wherever potatoes have been cultivated, is evidently 
not accidental f arising from soil, climate, atmosphere, 
rain, or sunshine, but cwuHfutiona/. Hence the remedf 
must correspond with the disease. And what oae 
reach the ease but a preeess of renovating, by planting 
seed f This process may be ooramenoed and followed 
np by every farmer and gardener, and the result eannn« 
fhil to be bendfleial. H. A. Pabsoks. 

RxMiUixs.^— If it w«re troa tliat the potato disea>«i 
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» wholly "constitutional/' a« our correspondent sup- 
poses, the vegetable would be equally effected in all 
koations, which is not the case. Even in England and 
Scotland I there are, districts where the disease is not 
known, and where the crops have continued to be as 
Ipood as ever, both as to quantity and quality. In the 
essay on this subject, written by Prof. J. P. Norton, 
(Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
for 1845,) it is shown by answers given to queries pro* 
pounded by the Agricultural Chemistry Association, 
that in five counties of Scotland the potatoe had not 
been efiected by any disease. So in this country, we 
ooold name places where it has never suffered from the 
malady which in many locations has destroyed the crop. 
Again, it is not those varieties, as this theory would 
seem to imply, which have been longest propagated 
from the tuber, that are most effected. Take, for in- 
stance, the long reds or merinos, which were introduced 
here some forty or fifty years since, from the river La 
Plata, South America, and which had been there pre- 
viously cultivated for an unknown period: they are more 
generally productive and free from disease than any 
other kind within our knowledge. While, on the other 
hand, the Neshanocks or Mercers, the Carters, and some 
other kinds, known to have been produced in this coun- 
tiy within a comparatively few years, are the most 
weak in constitution and most subject to disease. 

We regard the production of potatoes from the ball, 
as simUar to the production of apples or other fruit 
from Ihe seed, and we should no more expeot a '' renova- 
tion" in one case than another. The scion or bud, also, 
answers to the tuber, and if it c&n be proved that varie- 
ties of fruit degenerate from being propagated by graft- 
lag or budding, we should regard it as evidence that the 
potato might be afl[ected in the way indicated. 

But that an advantage may accrue from raising both 
fruit and potatoes from seed, we readily admit. We 
do not, however, regard it as a means of renovating 
species; but as a means of multipljring varieties, and 
thus affording opportunities for obtaining superior ones 
by selection. It is the only way in which superior 
kinds can be obtained. Each kind has its peculiar na- 
taral habit, and when it has become fully developed, 
we are able to judge whether the propagation of the 
kind would be advantageous or otherwise. Of the 
almost infinite number of apples which have been pro- 
duced, a few only, comparatively, have been worthy of 
eoltivation ; and the chance of obtaining from seed a 
superior sort, is, perhaps, as one to a hundred. Our 



experience teaches that it is so with the potatoe. W« 
have at various times raised from seed many kinds, and 
from the number have procured a few really superiokr 
ones; while the remainder and larger portion, had no 
properties which rendered them particularly valuable. 

In our number for November last, we cited an in- 
stance of potatoes having been produced from seed, 
during the past season, under our own observation. Of 
the six or seven kinds there spoken of, nearly all were 
evidently effected by the " potatoe disease," at the same 
time that most other potatoes in the neighborhood were 
attacked. One or two kinds appeared to have more 
natural stamina than the others, and continued vigorous 
till the close of the season. They may, on further trial^ 
prove valuable. 

It should be remarked, that the practice of continu- 
ing to plant seed from only the best kinds of fruits or 
vegetables, for several generations, may reasonably be 
expected to produce greater improvement than if no 
care was exercised in this respect.— Eds. 

Skneca Couwtt, N. Y. — ^Extract of a letter from 
John Johnston, Esq., to the Cultivator : 

" I am sorry to say our potatoes are rotting veiy 
fast ; mine were perfectly sound when I gathered, and 
yet I am afraid I shall not save any for seed. Bfore 
than one-half are now rotten, and rotting daily." 

Chester County, Pa. — ^Extract of a letter from 
Dr. A. Both, to the Editors of the Cultivator—" The 
potato rot prevailed to some extent in this county. In 
some instances, the quantity raised has not equalled 
the amount of seed. In all cases the crop is light ; my 
own not excepted. The season has been exceedingly 
rainy and hot, with frequent flooding showers, predis- 
posing potatoes to rot in the highest degree, and con- 
tinuing so throughout June, July, and August. About 
the 16th of July symptoms of the rot appeared in my 
potatoes, but was confined to flat and clayey spots, 
where the excess of water could not readily run off. 
The tubers in such situations became diseased, whilst 
the tops looked healthy, and from continued and care- 
ful observation, I am confirmed in the views I ex- 
pressed in the essay, published in the Transactions of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society, respecting the nature of 
the disease. I have not observed that any variety is 
less subject to the rot than the Philadelphia Mercers, of 
which I had planted about eighty bushels, and harvest* 
ed about 300." 



CULTIVATION OF SWEDISH TURNEPS, 



[Ws have been furnished with the following letter in 
reply to a request from the Hon. A. Stevenson, of Vir- 
ginia, for information in relation to the culture of the 
Swedish turnep, or Rutu-baga. — ^Eds.] 

Mbany, Dee. 15, 1846. 

Hon. a. Stevenson — Dear Sir — ^It is with much 
pleasure I answer your inquiries on the cultivation of the 
Sweedish turnep. I regret my inability of description ; 
but shaH be happy to disclose to you my mode of cul- 
ture by which I usually obtain success. 

I regard the turnep orop as one of the most impor 
iant to the English farmer, and believe it to be equally 
as productive here as in Britain, under the same careful 
eoltore. 

In England, the turnep is the renovator, and the far- 
■mt's best friend ; light soils would be utterly useless. 
mod impoverished, were they not aided by this valuable 



root. England has the advantage over Amenoa, as to 
climate, which will there admit of tumeps being fed off 
on the land, and the treading of the sheep in winter is 
a very great advantage to a porous soil, which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the bulbous tribe of vegetables. 
Turneps can be grown to advantage on any kind of soil, 
except a stiff clay ; in such a soil the roots cannot pen- 
etrate, the fibres cannot search for food to feed the 
plant, unless the soil is kept soft by continual moisture ; 
but sand, gravel, loam, or stony soil, are bes'> rdapted to 
tufneps, and are the most kind and grateful to them. My 
mode in this country, by which I have been remarkably 
successful, is as follows : — 

The first orop of eight aores I sowed on the river 
flato, a stiff loam, which was yearly overflown in the 
spring. I oould not prepare the land according to the 
system I pursued ia England previous to sowing. I 
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could ooly plow it once, before the manure was put on, 
and then plowed it in. The weeds sprang up with the 
plants, and it required an immense amount of labor to 
keep them from choking them. Notwithstanding this, 
I kept the weeds down sufiiciently to keep the tarneps 
above them, and they flourished beyond my expec- 
tations. The compost t applied was so t^reeabie to 
tkeir tade^ that they fed upon it, and thrived exceedingly. 
It was a mixture of barn-yard manure, the refuse of 
■laughter-yards where thousands of cattle had been 
slaughtered, drawn into a mine or pile in the winter, 
and all turned over, and mixed well together in the lat- 
ter end of March. Give me such compost as this, so 
far decayed as to cut out with a shovel, and I shall 
never fear of obtaining a crop, unless the season is ex- 
cessively dry. Such a composition very soon dissolves, 
and forces the plant in its early stage out of the way of 
the fly. 

This crop was sown broad-cast at four difibrent peri- 
ods ; the first, the early part of June, (say the first 
week ]) the second, ten days later, and so continued 
until the whole crop was sown. The object of the dif- 
ferent sowings, was to take advantage in hoeing ; as 
soon as the first was finished, thei second was ready to 
commence, and when the last hoeing was completed, the 
first needed a seco^id hoeing ; and when at the end again, 
they were safe from the weeds, and required nothing 
more doing to, until pulled and put into the cellar. 

I out the tops as I pulled them, and drew them into 
the poorest part of the pastures ; the cattle eat them 
with avidity, and left their manure in the place it was 
wanted. This crop, as near as I could " g«e<«," aver- 
aged about twenty tons to the acre. The second orop 
was on a similar soil about the same number of acres, 
and one-half of it under different treatment. Part of 
this lot was what is here called o!d meadow^ but it was 
a complete mass of couch grass. I had some breast- 
plows made, pared of[ the sod and burnt it, and the 
quantity of aslies exceeded any thing I ever saw in 
England, under the process of '' paring and burning," 
so generally practiced there for a turnep crop. The 
ashes were all the manure applied, and although sown 
later than those to which the compost was applied, did 
not incur one quarter of the expense in hoeing, the 
weeds having been previously destroyed by burning. 

The crop was equally as good as the former. I drew 
these tops on the pastures as before. I ** guessed ," this 
erop as averaging twenty-five tons p<^r acre. The third 
erop was a field of about twelve acres, of old pasture, 
and like the previous one, a bed of couch-grass. Part 
of this field was a dark sand, and the other part a light- 
er sand, either of them an excellent soil for turneps. 
The whole of this field was breast-plowed, and prcK 
dnccd only about half as many ashes as the former one, 
therefore, I added a slight dressing of compost ; and 
although a very dry season, I should say the average 
was certainly twenty-five tons to the acre. If the sea- 
son had been favorable, the weight of produce would 
have been most extraordinary. In August and Septem- 
ber, the leaves were all dried up and withered. A 
heavy rain came early in October, and they grew with 
exceeding rapidity ; if they had had six weeks more to 
have grown in, as they would have done in England, 
they would have surpassed any crop I ever saw grow 
there. The fourth crop was a similar soil to the latter, 
bat had been miserably impoverished ; the previous crop 
was a mixture of Canada thistles, weeds, and a email 
portion of barley, not sufficient to pay the expense of 
harvesting. To this crop was applied the same quan- 
tity of compost as the first crop. The dry weather in 
August and September very muoh afieoted their growth, 
the tope became mildewed, but I think they were equal 
to any previous crop, and would have compared with the 
best crops m England. They generally grow there un- 



til Christmas, and sometimes the middle of January- I 
should say that your climate in Virginia possesses ad* 
vantages in this respect over a northern clime ; and I am 
strongly inclined to believe, they would stand the frost 
the whole of the winter ; if so, the tops in the spring 
will produce you very early food for ewes and lambs, 
and enable you to send early lambs to market. 

These statements of crops, are somewhat like " gueee 
works " as respects the weight per acre. I judged from 
the number of loads drawn, having weighed a bushel 
basket full, and measured the wagon box with the 
basket. This gave me the impression at the time of ths 
amount of produce. 

The true way to grow Sweedes is this. Plow your 
land as soon as the grain-crop is off* ; then all the per- 
nicious seeds exposed to the atmosphere will vegetate. 
Let them grow for a month, then plow again, and turn 
them under ; the seeds on the surface will again spring 
up, and the winter will destroy them. The more you 
stir your land, so much the more you make your weeds 
grow, by bringing those seeds that have been lying dor- 
mant, to the surface, which when once sprouted are thus 
destroyed, leaving your land free from refuse and weeds, 
to receive the crop yoa intend to grow upon it, and 
which saves yon more than half in hoeing. 

By a continuation of this system, and sowing clear 
seed grain, you keep your land free from weeds, which 
I consider a very prominent item, not only in the expense 
of labor, but in the unprofitable exhaustion of the soil. 
By letting your various kinds of manure decay in the 
oompost heap, and mixing them well together, you des- 
troy all injurious weeds therein contained, and yoa get 
a greater benefit from it in the early part of the season, 
when the plants require forcing to shade the ground 
with their leaves. 

My object in sowing broad-cast, is to put enough seed 
on the ground, so that the fly may feed on a part of them 
and then leave enough for a crop. A man who under- 
stands hoeing turneps broad-cast, can do as much in a 
day as he can in the drill, and I never want to see a 
horse amongst them. If the land is well pulverised, 
and reasonably free from weeds, a man can hoe the first 
time, half an acre per day. The second time he can do 
more, but to effect this he must do it while the plants 
and weeds are young ; the sooner after the second rough 
leaf appears, the better. 

There are but very few good turnep hoers ; most 
men are afraid to exercise their hoe freely, leaving them 
much too thick, and do not bear sufficiently hard upon 
it to go to, the bottom of the roots of the weeds, which 
take root again and grow as rapidly as ever. I gene- 
rally leave them from eighteen inches to two feet apart, 
and think I can obtain a greater weight by the latter 
space than the former. Great care must be taken to 
leave the plants singly. An experienced hoer will sel- 
dom have to put his hand to a plant unless they are 
very thick ; they are principally drawn by the comer of the 
hoe made for that purpose. 

I put the roots in a long cellar, the whole length of 
the stable, about fifteen feet wide, ninety feet long, and 
ten feet high, putting a slight covering of straw on the 
top. In this way they have kept well the whole of the 
winter, and untU the middle of May, sometimes sprout* 
ing in midwinter. I cut them for my young stock, and 
feed them whole to those whose, teeth are well settled ; 
about a half a bushel per day to the latter, and less t j 
the former. 

I am, dear sir your, ob't servant, 

W. H. SOTHAM. 



Gkkat Coak Stalk.— M. B. Bateham, of the 1*0 
Cultivator, has received a oornstali iVom Kei.tucky, 
which is 74 inohes in circumference, (24 inches, diams^ 
ter,) 19 feet high and 12 feet to the e«r. 
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MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 



Tub muinfiMstiire of maple sngar is a very important 
ViuiiiesB to some of the northern states, and lif proper at- 
tentkm tirere deroted to it, might undoubtedly be ren- 
dered mnch more valuable. We have no means of as- 
eertaining the precise amount annually produced in the 
Union, but according to the estimate of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for the year 1841, the following states 
produced quantities as herewith affixed, nearly all of 
which was probably from the maple 



Maine, 663,592 lbs. 

N. Hamprtiire, 169,515 « 
Massachusetts, 496,341 « 
Rhode Island,. 55 « 
Connecticut,.. 56,372 « 
Vermont, . . . 5,119,264 « 
New- York,. 11,102,070 " 
Ne w- Jersey,. . 67 " 
Pennsylvania, 2,894,0 16 « 
Iowa, 



Maryland... 39,892 lbs. 

Virginia,... 1,557,206 " 

Kentucky,.. 1,409,172 « 

Ohio, 7,109,423 " 

Indiana,.... 3,914,184 « 
Illinois, .... 415,756 « 
MiMOuri,... 327,165 " 
Michigan,.. 1,894,-^72 « 
Wiskonsan,. 147,816 « 
.... 51,425 Iht. 




Sugar Boiling Apparatus —< Fig. 8.) 
When in Vermont in 1845, we saw some specimens 
of maple sugar of a quality much superior to what is 
generally met with, and were quite interested to learn 
Sie process by which it was manufactured. At our re- 
quest, we have been furnished by Mr. Ltman Hall, of 
Shelburne, Vt., with drawings and a deeoription of his 
apparatus for making maple sugar. Above we give a 
view of the building which oontains the fixtures, and in 



which all the operations are performed. Fig. 8 repra* 
sents the apparatus for holding and boiling the syrup. 
The arch of brick-work is Awe feet six inches broad| 
and nine feet long to the back of the chimney, b 
front of this arch, will be seen two sheet-iron pans, each 
four feet long and twenty-one inches wide. Directly in 
the rear of each of these pans, is a caldron, connected 
with the former by means of a tube and stop-cock. 

In the rear of the whole, is a large reservoir, or 
trough, capable of holding nearly eight barrels, being 
connected with the kettles in the same manner as the 
kettles with the pans, and in the rear of this, another of 
the same dimensions, in both of which the sap is de- 
posited. When the " works'' are in operation, a con- 
stant stream is running from the reservoir into the ket- 
tles, where the sap becomes heated, and is then passed 
into the pans by a constant stream, and is there reduced 
to a capacity for sugaring. The syrup is then removed, 
and is sugared in another department. 
Considerable oare should be taken in 
setting the pans and kettles, in order 
to save all the heat. The space under 
the pans is as wide, and no wider than 
the bottom. At the farther end, the 
flue rises six inches, in order to throw 
the heat against the bottom of the pans. 
About four inches above the bottom of 
this elevated flue, the bottoms of the 
kettles are set, the arch being headed up 
to the kettle, making the flue about ten 
inches deep ; then from the rear, the 
flue passes in a horizontal direction 
quite round the kettle, and leads into 
the chimney. It will be found expedi- 
ent to keep the flues separate, some five 
or six feet in the chimney. The build- 
ing is ventilated at the top by a door 
which is managed by means of a pulley. 
Mr. Hall made 1,200 lbs. of exoel* 
lent sugar in 1845, and Mr. Henxt S. Morsx, a neigh- 
bor of Mr. H.'s, made 1,000 lbs. It would have readi- 
dily commanded 10 cents per pound by the quantity.. 

Maple sugar may be produced of a quality not inferi- 
or to the best double-refined cane sugar. Mr. Joel 
WooDWORTH, of Watettovrn, N. Y., has several times 
taken the highest premiums of the State Agricultural 
Soeiety. and the article produced by him is superior to 
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itay other of the kind we have ever seen. The com- 
mittee who awarded Mr. W. the premiam in 1944, in 
their report, say — " We have never seen anything of 
the kind at all comparable with this, either in the per- 
Ibction of the granalation, or the extent to which the 
refining process has been carried. The whole coloring 
nikatter has been extracted, and the peculiar flavor of 
maple sugar is completely eradicated, leaving the 
fUgar fully equal to the best doubU refined cane sugar 
to be found in our markets.'* 

As Mr. Woodworth's statement in regard to the 
iftodo of making and clarifying his sugar may be useful 
to others, ^''e give the substance of it herewith : 

<* In the first plade, I Make mt buckets, tabs, and 
kettles, all peffbctly clean. I boil the sap in a potash 
kettle, set ih Ah arch', m StiCh a maimer that the edge 
of the kettle is defended all rdund from the fire. I boil 
through the day, taking care not to leave anything in 
the kettle that will give color to the sap, and to keep it 
^ell skimmed ; at night I leave fire enough under the 
kettle to boil the sap nearly or quite to syrup by the 
next morning. I then take it out of the kettle, and 
strain it through a flannel cloth into a tub, if it is sweet 
enough; if hot, I put it in a caldron, which I have 
luing on a pole in such a manner as to be taken off and~ 



on at pleasure, and boil it till it is sweet enough, and 
then strain it into the tub and let it stand till the next 
morning; I then take it and the syrup in the kettle 
and put it all together in the caldron, and sugar it off. 
I nse to clarify, say 100 lbs. of sugar, the whites of 
five or six eggs, well beaten, about one quart of new 
milk, and a spoonful of saleratos, all well mixed with 
the syrup before it is scalding hot. I then make and 
keep a moderate fire directly under the caldron until 
thesoum is all raised ; then skim it off clean, taking 
care not to let it boil so as to rise in the kettle before I 
have done skimming it. I then sugar it off, leaving it 
so damp that it will drain a httle. I let it remain in 
the kettle until it is well granufated. I then put it 
into boxes, made smallest at the bottom, that will hold 
from 50 to 70 lbs., having a thin piece of board fitted in 
two or three inefacs above the bottom, which is bored 
full of small holes to let the molasses drain through, 
which I keep drawn off by a tap through the bottom. I 
put on the top W the sngar in the box two or three 
thicknesses of damp cloth, and over that a cover, well 
fitted in, so as to exclude tlie air from the sugar. After 
it has done or very nearly dene draining, I diseoUe it, 
and sugar it off again, going through the same process 
in clarifying and draining as before.'' 



PLAN OF A LABORER'S COTTAGE. 




Blevation^FIf . a 

Tm constant drodgtoy and fatigue of boarding half 
A dosen hired men, is too well known to most honse- 
WiVes. This is indeed regarded by a large portion of 
<Mmntry residents, as the chief dbrawback on the en- 
joyment of the farmer's life. This labor nMiy be rauoh 
diminished by the ereetien of a good, pleasant, and sub- 
stantial laborer's cottage, and the employment of mar- 
tied men, of sober and steady habits, who obtain their 
meals at their own houses. Having formerly bad oc- 
casion to erect a small house for this purpose, we have 
concluded that a description, with figures, wonld be 
^coeptable and useful to Some of our readers, as it has 
been found simple, cheap, and not bad-looking. 

It is bnilt by nailing the plank need for the exterior 
covering on the frame, in an upright position, and then 
Covering the joints with strips about two and a half 
hichcs wide. Similar Strips are nailed en the joints in- 
iide, and these receive the lathing. These two seu of 
strips, if well nailed on, render each joint sufiiciently 
tight in such a house without matching, or grooving 
«im1 tonguing the edgee. The outside surface being left 
fiMigh for the reception of sooocssive ooats of whitewash^ 



entirely obviates the expense of planing, and benoc % 
less costly kind of material may be used. The color 
of the whitewash may be softened by a proper admix- 
ture of red and yellow ochre, and a little lampblack. 
The only parts outside, needing paint, are the window 
and door frames, and doors. A reiietition of the white- 
washing once a year, for the first two or three years, 
and less frequently afterwards, will maintain its good 
appearance. A coat df paint on the rough surface, 
will be more durable than if applied to one rendered 
smooth by the plane. 

The annexed figure will show the internal arrangc- 




Fif . 9. 

ment. A cellar is situated under the kitchen ; and % 
spacious chamber over the principal room, may be di- 
vided into two small bed-rooms. The kitchen ceiling 
is lathed on the rafters, — the chimney is built on the 
floor of the chamber in the principal part, so that the 
pipe from the cook stove passes horizontally into it 
The pipe from the stove in the principal room, passes 
through the floor above into the same chimney. The 
floors for the kitchen and chamber, are made of rough 
boards. 

The mode of constructing the cave troughs is shown 
in fig. 10. and they are found cheap and good, jg, 
represents the eaves simply, a being the lower end of 
the rafter, resting on the plate b. supporting the edge 
of the roof*board c. which projects about eight inches. 
B exhibits the same with the eave-trongh attached ; 
which is done by placing a sound and durable inch-and- 
a-half plank, d, directly under the roof-board, and pro- 
jecting several inches beyond it. supported by tlw 
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E«ve Tr<ragh».--Fig. 10. 

brackets,/. The strip e, is added by matching, form- 
ing the trough. A coat of good paint completes it. A 
lining of tin-plate, or zinc, woald be more substantial. 
Df shows the moide in which the two inch plank, for 
brackets, is cat up %-ithoat waste. The cross lines 
are for the saw, the dotted lines where the wood is 
separated by splitting. O, is a finished bracket 

The advantages of this plan are, — considerable room 
if afforded at a very cheap rate, the whole house, when 
oompletely finished, not costing $200 ; the heavy tim- 
ber frame is obviated, as the two wings, being small, 
may have a frame of scantling four inches square, and 



the central part seven inches square. Studs are not 
needed. The wings and central parts serve as sup- 
ports to each other. The outside being coated with 
colored whitewash, which is quite cheap, the usual ob> 
jection to an extend^ outside surface, is removed. Ths 
carpenter work is very small. 

As many farmers will be controlled in the erection 
of such houses by the cost, we give below the bill of 
expense, which they may easily alter to suit prices in 
different places. 
8 sticks of timber, 16 feet long, 4 ots. per foot 

running measure, $5. 19 

300 ft. scantling for braces and rafters 2. 25 

300 ft. joists, .2.25 

200 ft. scantling fi r t-nme of wings, 1 . 50 

600 ft. roof boards, 4.50 

700 ft. surface, shingles, 17.50 

950 ft. flooring 9.50 

1800 ft. 1| inch plank, for siding, all 10 in. wide, 18.00 
800 ft. strips for joints, one-half straight, clear, 

and handsome, 8 .00 

1200 ft. lath boards, for three lower rooms,. ... 7.00 

400 ft. plank for windows, doors, &c., 6. 00 

Sash and glazing, 8 . 00 

Nails and door trimmings, 7.0C' 

Cellar wall, mason work, digging, materials,.. 20. OC 

Lathing, plastering, lime, sand, labor, 12.00 

Painting window frames, doors, &c., 8. 00 

Brick and chimney, 3.00 

Carpenter work, 30.00 

Contingencies, '• . . . 9.88 

$180.00 
In many pirts of the country, the cost of materials 
would be less, and in others more, than in the prece- 
ding estimate — in case of the house actually erected 
after this plan, the cost was not $150. T 



CULTURE OF GREEN CROPS FOR SOILING— CARROTS. 



EDiToas Cultivator — ^The September number of 
the Cultivator contained a letter from our friend W. H. 
SoTHAM, in which he notices the rotation of crops, as 
cultivated on my farm, for Soiling Milch Cow. His 
favorable notice of ray experiment, has induced several of 
the readers of your valuable journal; to ask of me a 
statement of the amount of green food raised by me on 
the iiaenty acres, on which I soiled sixty cows, for six 
months. To save time,, permit me to trouble you with 
the following statement for publication in your paper. 
The whole product averaged more than 12 tons of green 
(bod per acre, as you will see by the following table. 
5 acres of clover, cut three times, 57 tons. 

5 acres of oats, cut twice, 41 *' 

5 acres of corn, cut twice. 84 '* 

5 acres of corn and pumpkins once, 73 " 

20 acres in all. 265 tons. 

The Com on one acre, (black muck, manured with 
cow dung, leached ashes and lime,) yielded stalks over 
Urn feet long, planted in drills one foot apart, and four 
inches apart in the drills, and weighed over ttoenty tont 
of grun fodder to the acre. 

The Carrots noticed by Mr. Sotham, yielded on the 
average six hundred bushels to the acre,, and on some por- 
tions of the muck soil, (manured with cow manure and 
leached ashes,) they were in many instances fourteen and 
fifteen inches in circumference, and twenty-seven and 
thirty inches long, and produced at the rate of twelve 



hundred bushels to the acre, in beds of one quarter aer« 
each. They were drilled in by machine, (as was also 
the com,) in drills one foot apart, and the Carrots 
thinned to one every four or six inches in the drills. 
They were weeded by hand at a cost of five dollars an 
acre, for three times weeding, and pulled and topped for 
two eenti a bushel ready for cellar. Being in muck land 
they pulled easy ; thirty bushels was about a days work 
for each of the laborers, who were mostly German wo- 
men. My Carrot orop cost me this year, five dollan 
an acre for plowing and preparing the land, fiva 
dollars for weeding, four dollars for seeding, (including 
the seed.) twelve dollars for pulling and covering, aad 
four dollars for interest on land, making thirty doUan 
an acre or on an average ^ve ctntt ahuthelfor the Car* 
rott, they being worth in the Rochester market, twenty 
cents a bushel by the quantity, and retail at twenty* 
five cents, at which latter price I should clear one bun* 
dred and twenty dollars per acre, on my whole crop of 
eight acres. Is not this a valuable crop? My last 
years crop of four acres, yielded me six hundred and 
forty bushels per acre. I intend next year to sow at 
least /en acres of Carrots, and ttpo acres of Sugar 
Beets for my cows. Would it be of any interest to yoa 
to know how I cultivate them ? If so I will tell yon 
next month. I shall always be happy to answer all 
inquiries. Yours, C. B. Stuabt. 

Roch€tter, December 4, 1846. 

We should be glad to receive an account of Bb, 
Stuabt's mode of cultivating carrots and beets. — £m. 
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MANAGEMENT IN FARMING. 



Tm present is a very appropriate season for a review 
flf the past operations of the farm, and devising plans 
for the fatwe. Every one who has not yet reached the 
highest summit of agricultural skill and perfection, will, 
doubtless, wish to make continual advances towards 
that desirable accomplishment, and the direction of the 
attention of such to some points in practice, may possi- 
bly be of value. 

The great secret of success in all kinds of business — 
the reason why one man becomes rich, while another 
remains poor — ^is, management. A great deal is said 
of the importanae of capital to begin with, and it is in* 
deed a very great convenience. We know many 
ytmng farmers who utter frequent regrets that they 
nave not as fair a start as some others — they could, as 
they think, do wonders if they had plenty of means as a 
beginning. But regrets do not make money. Every 
one knows, that he who does not reap large profits 
from a liberal capital furnished him, must be a poor 
manager indeed. The roan who has a hundred acres 
oi land, with one thousand dollars as additional capital, 
may farm mnoh more satisfactorily than he who has 
the same amount of land encumbered with a thousand 
dollars debt. He is two thousand better off, and would 
be much the worse manager of the two, if his profits 
from the same land were not decidedly the greatest. 
That man shows his skill pre-eminently, who, instead 
of repining at difficulties, surmounts them ; who, by 
■nperior management, keeps pace with his longer-pursed 
neighbor. 

'' But,'' say some, when they hear of an improved 
mode of farming, ** we know this is the best practice, 
but the fact is, we cannot pursue it — ^we have not the 
means, and we cannot get it — ^we are not rich enough 
to be thus economical.'' Now, we hope such persons 
will permit us to say, that this conclusion proceeds from 
a want of information. A certain young farmer's ex- 
penditures are three hundred dollars yearly ; and after 
the most rigid economy in every particular, so that a 
■mgle dollar could not be retrenched, he saves nothing. 
Another young farmer, with the same means precisely, 
and with equal economy, saves two hundred yearly. 
What is the reason of this difference ? What the secret 
of the better success of the latter? The answer 
is— a better application of the same means. — or in 
other words, better management. Hence, the vast im- 
portamse of understanding the best application of means. 

We will venture to suggest a few of the particulars 

in which we think many of our farmers might make 

I more or less improvement — some of them very decided- 

One of the first of these is, a neat and judioions lay- 
ing ottt of their farms, — for economy in fencing } for 
eonvenience of access to all their fields ; and in such a 
manner, that each crop may occupy as nearly as possi- 
ble its own field, so as to admit of a good system of 
rotation. Hence, the lane or farm-road should be good, 
hard, and level, to admit of easy cartage of manure and 
crops, to and from all the fields. Hence, too, if the 
land varies in quality, that of similar character must be 
as nearly as practicable in the same enclosure; so that 
meadow and pasture may comprise the wet, and arable 
land the dry, and the most sterile may be brought, sepa- 
rateiy, into an enriching course. A farm so laid out, 
that cattle may obtain water of themselves, may save 
whole weeks of labor ui driving them to water, &c., 
civery year. Indeed, the saving of labor by a well laid 



out farm, can hardly be estimated in the multifarious 
operations constantly taking place. 

A careful saving, manufacture, and good application 
of manuref would promote a great improvement with 
many. Much of the value of the products of the barn- 
yard are lost from want of a good supply of straw, 
dried muck or peat, to absorb the liquid portions. 
Much is lost by its wrong application, and especially 
by the want of its thorough admixture with the soil by 
repeated plo wings and harrowinfi^. From our own 
personal observations, we are perfectly satisfied, that 
the benefits from manure might be very easily tripled 
on nine-tenths of the farms of the northern states. We 
do not mean here to include, at all, those who snficr 
their manure to remain in the yard five years, till nine- 
tenths is lost by fermentation and vapor ; nor those who 
do not apply it at all ; nor the man who built his hog- 
pen across a stream, that the cleanings might be con- 
veniently shoveled into the water and washed away. 
Manure may be even well applied, and we'l mixed with 
the soil, and then wasted by an exhausting course. 

A careful, constant, and vigorous attention to weeds, 
would work w^onders on some farms. There are two 
modes of disposing of these costly intruders ; — one, is 
to destroy them thoroughly when only an inch high, 
when the work may be very easily and effectnally done, 
and before the soil and crop have been injured by their 
growth ; and the other, is to allow them to get a foot 
high, thus doing great damage, and then to make an 
assault upon them at an enormous expense. ''O, but 
we did not intend to have suffered the weeds to get so 
large, but we were backward in our work, and were 
disappointed in our hired help." But you must remem- 
ber that good management causes a man to take time 
by the forelock — or. to speak more strongly and rough- 
ly, to take him by the snout ', — ^and you must endeavor 
to secure such help as will not disappoint you. Many 
farmers err by attempting to do a great deal with a 
little help ; the consequence is, every thing is hurried , 
and every thing behind-hand, — and then, more help 
must be ultimately hired, or the work neglected at still 
greater loss. Would it not be cheaper to hoe an acre 
of carrots with three days' work., while the weeds are 
as yet no longer than small feathers, than to hoe them 
M'ith ten days' work, when the weeds have attained a 
growth of two tons to the acre ? It would be cheaper 
to hire a man in time, at double price, and pay him 
with borrowed money at eighty per cent interest, thaji 
to permit the delay — though neither are necessary. 

We need not here go into a. minute examination of 
all the various items of good and bad management, which 
have been elsewhere fully treated of ; but we may mere- 
ly recall a few things to remembrance. The loss of hay 
and other food of sheep and cattle, by their exposure in 
open fields to cold winds in winter, causing a consump- 
tion of nearly double the amount needed for them in 
warm places, would, in a single season, be enough to 
erect good and cheap shelters, to say nothing of the im- 
proved condition of the animals, and security from loss 
by death. A great saving would oflen result by taking 
pains to select fine animals to breed from. A fine and 
handsome animal is as easily raised as a bad and ugly 
one, and frequently commands a double price in market. 
A s-imilar advantage would result from selection of 
seed. Many days labor may be annually avoided, by 
proonring the very best tools, where they are such as 
are mnoh in use. A vast amount of valuable time, and 
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■ome fretting, may be saved by having a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place, and habits of leaving 
things out of order, which are very hard to conqner, 
and which, like all kinds of carelessness, are the bane 
of fine farming, be prevented. And it is of vital conse- 
quence, that everything be done at the right season. 
A few days delay, not unfrequently results in great loss- 
es ; sometimes the entire proJUt of crops, or their 
amount over and above their cost of raising, are des- 
troyed by planting out of season. To prevent confusion 
and embarrassment, every thing should be before the 



eye of the farmer at once, that nothing may be neglect- 
ed ; and those who can think of but one thing at a time 
should have a memorandum book, constantly in the 
pocket, for noting down and for reference to at all times, 
every thing, small and great, important and unimportant. 
It is by attention to these things, and many others, 
that some farmers are enabled to obtain large profits 
from their farms ; while others, on equally good land, 
as great in extent, and with as mueh capital as a 
beginning, make but a scanty Hiring, aad obtain no sur- 
plus revenues with all their industry and frugality* T. 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE FRUIT GARDEN. 



GRAFTING THE PEAR ON THE APPLE. 



T. S. HuMRicfCHousE, of CoshoctoH, Ohio, in a com- 
munication published in Hovey's Magazine, gives a 
minute account of the results of his experiments in root- 
grafting the pear on the apple. As frequent inquiries 
are made by the cultivators of fruit, as to the success of 
this practice, in consequence of the difficulty of procur- 
ing pear stocks, we believe a brief abstract of these 
experiments may be useful. 

The first trial was made in 1838, by only eight 
grafts, one-half of which grew the first season, but died 
the second and third. 

Seventy-six were grafted in 1839, about one-half of 
which grew the first season, but nearly all of them sub- 
sequently died, or became very much stunted in growth. 
None appeared to have made roots of their own. 

Forty-eight were grafted in 1840. Twelve grew. 
Among these, two out of five of the Pa.sse Colmar, 
grew, and after remaining stationary, or nearly so, for 
three years, threw out roots of their own, on which 
they have become established and thrifty trees, the 
apple root having rotted entirely away. Out of four of 
the Capiaumont, and three of the Urbaniste, only one 
of each grew, which now appear to be throwing out 
roots of their own, and are becoming thrifty, after hav- 
ing, for several years remained stationary. Out of five 
Bezi Vacts, one has thrown out its own roots, and be- 
eome thrifty. Two out of four Bartletts grew and 
flourished, without being dwarfed at all. They have 
both bornis; on one the only fruit was small and defi- 
eient in flavor; the dozen or more, "of fine appear- 
ance,'' on the other tree, were all stolen by boys, iMsfore 
examined. 

In 1841, fifty-nine were grafted, about one-half of 
which either failed or came to nothing; the remaining 
half, of the Sockel, about three-fourths grew, one-half 
of which have become thrifty. 

One hundred and seventeen were grafted in 1842. 
About one-third grew; most of these appear to have 
done but poorly. 

In 1843. seventy-two of the Bartlett and Easter 
Beurre were grafted, about one-half of which grew, 
and a number are thrifty. In all the experimenU, 
these, with the Seckel, appear to have done best. Of 
several other varieties, the grafts were entire failures. 

On the whole, it will be perceived that only a very 
small portion have proved to be good trees, and in some 
seasons, none of them. The apple roots selected were 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch, and some an inch 
in diameter, two years old. and they consequently must 
have been quite thrifly. We have seen many hundreds 
of the pear grafted on apple roots, not one-half of which 
grew; and among all which did grow, not one has be- 
oome a thrifty tree, but they have remained nearly sta- 



tionary for several years, gradually decreasing in nam* 
her by successive deaths. 

From the preceding experiments we may infer, that 
by selecting the largest and thriftiest stocks, and a few 
particular varieties, in the most favorable seasons, and 
m the very best soils, partial success may be expected 9 
but. under ordinary circumstances, the prospect of sue* 
ceeding with any is so small, as to render the praotiee 
not one to be recommended. We have seen in some of 
the English periodicals, directions for encouraging the 
emission of roots at the point of junction of pear grafts 
on apple stocks, by making small slits with narrow. 
gouges; but further information, as to success nsoallj 
attendant, was not given. 

We have known some varieties of the pear, and espe* 
cially the Summer Bon Chretien, to be grafted on large 
apple trees, at standard height, with good success. It 
happened only in some seasons that the fruit was sensi- 
bly altered from its usual character. In one of the 
experiments already spoken of, one of the Seckel grafts 
on an apple root which bore, yielded fruit of double the 
usual size, of a pale green color, of excellent flavor, 
perfectly melting, and without any grittiness whatever 
The fact that dissimilar stocks often ehange oonsidenu 
bly the size and quality of pears is well known; and it. 
becomes a very interesting subject of inquiry for nurse- 
rymen, amateurs, and the raisers of fruit for maricet, 
whether an advantage might not result in some cases, 
by the employment of apple stocks for pears, to be 
grafted on large trees at standard height. If. for in* 
stance, the Seckel, the richest of all pears, biit dimi* 
nished in value by its very small size and very slow 
growth, could be doubled in size, and the trees soon 
made productive, by grafting on large apple trees, 
without lessening its delicious qualities, it would be a 
most valuable discovery. The result just stated, on the 
authority of T. S. Humrickhovse. and which he says 
is corroborated by the statement of A. H. ExirsT, an 
eminent nurseryman at Cincinnati, indicates the strong 
probability that^such a result may be looked for in some 
cases. Is not this suggestion well worthy of trial t 
Those who have large apple trees can easily make the 
e|cperiment — and if it should happen to fail, the loss 
will be very small, and the trees remain, but little 
injured. ' T. 

FRUIT CULTURE ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 



Messrs. EDrroxs — ^It is over twenty years since I 
began to take a Horticultural publication. Your excel* 
lent paper (The Cultivator,) is received, and perused 
with much pleasure. The knowledge I have obtained, 
is worth ten times the cost of the paper. In fact, the 
perusal of them, has caused an entire revolution in my 
mind. Twenty years ago, I did not think I should 
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9fer take the pleaenre I now do, in oultivating a small 
garden. 

From my earliest recollection, it was said, '* there 
is so much salt in the atmosphere, it is impossible to 
raise good fruit on this Island.'' There were some or- 
chards on this Island, but the fruit was small and knotty. 
Many of the fanners had got almost discouraged. I 
examined some of the orchards, and concluded that the 
liad fruit was the result of bad culture, or rather, no 
oultm'e at all. 

Fourteen years ago, I set out a few apple, pear, 
quince, cherry, and phun trees, grape vines, &c. I 
have never seen better fruit in Boston or New- York 
aiarkets, than I now raise. Our people are now con- 
vinced that good fruit can be raised, and they begin to 
•how their faith by their works. Last year, the inhabi- 
tants bought about $700 worth of trees. I do not 
Hiink that one-half that sum was ever before expeniWd 
Ibr fruit trees, since the white man first came here. 

It has been said, that Newtown pippins would not 
do well so far North. I have but one tree of pippins ; 
£tot summer that tree bore the largest and handsomest 
fruit by far, that ever I saw. 

For fourteen years, I tried to raise peaches, but the 
fcw I raised were miserable, and I had become abnost 
discouraged. In the spring of 1844, I selected three 
trees, and put about a peck of fine charcoal around 
each. It was a benefit, but not so great as in the fol* 
lowing years. In 1845, they bore some good fruit. In 
1846, the three trees bore a tolerable crop of excellent 
peaches. Those around which there was no charcoal, 
bore no good fruit, and if nothing is done to prevent it, 
will soon die. 

For ten or eleven years, my grape vines were pruned 
•parinprly. My grapes moulded, they were small, they 
ripened late, and but few were fit to put on the table. 
Three or four years ago, I bought Hoar's treatise on 
the cultivation of the grape. I pruned according to 
his direction. I can now raise excellent grapes, free 
from mould, (or mildew ;) they ripen early, anid are as 
good as heart can wish. 

The reason why our vines require so much more pru- 
ning than yours, is because the climate difiers so widely 
from yours. We are 90 miles soutli from Boston, yet 
we find it eleven degrees colder here in the summer, 
than it is in Boston. In order to satisfy some of my 
■eighbors, I left four vines without pruning, on each side 
af the four I pruned close. On the four vines there was 
not one bunch well filled. On each side, the grapes 
were excellent. Here, and to the north of us, I am sat- 
isfied the vines require much more pruning than they do 
to the south of us. The last summer the apple trees 
throughout this Island were infested with aphides in 
guch abundance as was never known. The fruit became 
worthless. When I first perceived them on my trees I 
diluted some oil soap, and with my syringe sprinkled 
the trees. Five days afterward I wet them again. I 
have not been troubled with them since.^ 

I have a pumpkin sweet apple tree, set out fourteen 
years ago ; eight years since the ends of the limbs be- 
gan to die ,* I commenced pruning, and cut about six 
inches below the dead part ; they continued to die. till 
I eventually cut off* the whole head. The trunk appears 
to be perfectly sound. A new thrifty head formed . The 
last spring, the ends on the northwest side began to die, 
and I again commenced cutting, and have cut ofi* about 
one-third of the top. I have examined the roots and 
they appear perfectly sound. As it has borne no fruit, I 
think I must cut it down, as a cumberer of the ground. 
As it is in a row of trees, I do not like to cut it down. 
Can I do any better than cut it down and set out an- 
. other? Allen Coffiit. 

P. S. I planted six rows of potatoes ; when they 
were five or six inches high, I pitt half a pint of on- 



slacked ashes on each hill, of every other row. Where 
I put ashes there was nine bushels ; without ashes, there 
was seven bushels and a peck. I planted 12 rows of 
potatoes, July 12th I cut off* the tops of alternate 
rows ; the cut hills produced twelve bushels, the rows 
that were not cut produced fourteen bushels. 

BUDDING FRUIT TREES. 



Eds. CvLTivATOn — I notice in your October num- 
ber some remarks by R. T., on Budding Fruit trees ; 
desirous of adding my limited experience, I think it 
suggests a still further improvement. In August 1845, 
I budded in the usnaf manner, one dozen PcAch trees ; 
they were very small, about the size of a goose-quill 
near the ground, and the sap so sparing that only half 
of them took ; these were transplanted in March, out 
off*, and grew about five feet in height ; the remaining mx 
I concluded to experiment on — as soon as they had 
shown half an inch of . green sprout, I inserted buds 
from old trees in the usual way, tying them neatly with 
bass matting, and then with the finger, covered the 
whole insertion, except the point of the bud, with a lit- 
tle moist adhesive clay ; part of the top was then dipt 
off, the bods adhered and started in ten days, and in a 
few weeks attained a foot in length, when I cut the old 
wood off smooth to the inoculation. On measurement 
this day, there is from seven to eight feet growth from 
the bud inserted, in height, and as clean, straight and 
thrifty trees as one could desire to transplant into an 
orchard, far superior indeed, to the six transplanted in 
the spring, whose buds had taken the autumn previous. 
This method requires little more care and watchfulness 
as to time, but is preferable, inasmuch as you have the 
whole summer before you in case of failure ; you get a 
fine growth, as much so as from the natural wood, and 
that without injury to the stock, whilst trees budded 
and cut ofi' in August, sometimes die ; and if they live 
and the bud starts, they attain but little growth, the 
stock becomes stunted, the bark hard and dry, and the 
growth the following year no more, if as much as you 
would have obtained from the same bud left until spring, 

N. P. Crowsll. 

Blvfftortj S, C, Nov. 21, 1846. 

Yellows in Peach Trees. — A correspondent of 
the American Agriculturist, recommends cutting off 
peach trees thus affected, even with the ground, and 
then the roots will sprout up and make new trees. 
Now it happens that so contagions is this disease, that 
if the axe or saw used in this proposed operation were 
applied to a healthy tree, it would communicate the fatal 
malady ; and that proposed method would be as inef* 
fectual as to build a post-and-rail fence to exclude the 
cholera. 

Graftikg Grape Vines.— -A correspondent of the 
Ohio Cultivator, grafted exotic grapes into twelve new- 
ly transplanted Isabella vines, by the mode of deft* 
grafting, about three inches under ground, using no 
plasters, but pressing the earth tightly round them. 
Every one took. They bore well the second year. 
<< This year,'' he adds, which was the third year. '^ they 
are growing with wonderful vigor, and are covered 
with fine bunches of grapes, while the young ones 
planted at the same time will not be ready to bear 
these two years. Since then I have grafted every 
month from February to June, with equal success, and 
therefore conclude that if grafted undor ground, there 
need be no difficulty." 

Apfle-trsb BonERS. — A correspondent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Piouman thinks he stijled the borers which 
attaeked one of his apple-trees last summer, by plugging 
their holes air-tight with soft pine. This is a kind of 
experiment which seems not likely to lio injury, anil 
we see no objection^ therefore, to iu being tried. T, 
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80AP FOR WASHING WHITE CLOTHES. 



Editors of the Cultivator — ^I enclose yon a re- 
oipe for making a washing soap, given to my wife, which 
she thinks is capital ; and has no doubt it will be found 
very economical, both on the score of saving soap and 
the wear of clothes. It bad been used by the friend who 
gave it to her. If it proves what we think it will, ev- 
ery subscriber who uses it, can afford to subscribe for 
five copies of your paper and give them to his neigh- 
bors. 

Recipe. — I gallon good soft soap, 
1-V gallon water, . 
1 ounce sal soda, 
] gill spirits turpentine, 

Mix cold ; let it heat gently to a boil ; then take it 
off to cool, stirring frequently until it becomes bard. 

Directions roa Use. — ^To a four or five pail boiler, 
add a tea cup full of the soap. The clothes want to be 
soaked over night, or slightly washed in the morning 
before boiling. Must not be boiled over 20 or 25 min- 
ates ; suds and rinse in hot soft water, with a little 
blueing ; fig blue is preferable. 

The suds, after boiling, is preferable to hard soap for 
washing calico. 

If these directions are strictly adhered to, it will be 
found that the washing is done with less labor and fuel, 
the linen and cotton is of a purer white, and the dam- 
age by pounding and rubbing is avoided, rendering the 
gannents much more durable. M. Y. 

DIFFICULTY IN PRODUCING BUTTER. 



Messrs. Editors — I have been for a few years past 
the wife of a farmer, and, although previous to my mar- 
riage, I was quite unaccustomed to a country life, I 
have been much interested and gratified with the various 
pursuits and engagements connected with a small farm. 

There is one employment that has of late given me 
" a world of trouble." — that of churning. Our favorite 
brindle gives an uncommon supply, for this season of 
the year, but we cannot with all our efi()rts and ingenu- 
ity, produce any butter. I have availed myself of the 
experience of my neighbors, but all to no purpose. One 
has suggested that the cream is too sweet, another that 
it is too sour, too cold, or too warm, or that the cow is 
not sufficiently salted ; and to all these supposable cau- 
ses. I have tried to apply the appropriate remedy, (for 
we have had no less than five unsuccessful churnings.) 
I have heated the milk, too, when first taken from the 
cow. but alas, all in vain, and now I have to regret, 
not only the loss of the butter, but the greater waste of 
time it has occasioned. 

I have sometimes wished, as I have read of the great 
practical benefits derived by the farmer, from the aid 
of chemistry, that some kind-hearted chemist would 
consider milk worthy a place in bis laboratory* and the 
result of his discoveries might cause hope, onoe more, 
to dawn on the dreaded churning day. 

Mart. 

P. S. — We have just purchased one of Kendall's 
vylinder churns, at the recommendation of the Cultiva- 
vator, to which we are subscribers, and have used it 
twice, but as no butter made its appearance, are una- 
ble to judge of its merits. There is, however, one evil 
to which it seems liable — the friction at the ends of the 
iron axis, proiluces a collection of black particles of 
ereami which falls down into the milk. This ohurn is 



highly recommended in some places, and I should like 
to inquire of any that use it, whether this occurs in 
churning a moderate length of time, for I should consi- 
der it a serious objection. M. 

Hempstead, L. /., Dec. ISth, 1846. 

Note. — ^We should like to know, whether our cor- 
respondent's oow was fed on grass or fodder which had 
been touched by frost, while she was giving the milk 
from which no butter could be made ? We have forw 
merly experienced the same difficulty, but it was geno- 
rally, if not always, while the cows ate food which hai 
been frost-bitten. What chemical changes are prodoo- 
ed on the food or on the milk, by this cause, have not, 
perhaps, been determined. We should be glad to re* 
cetve any suggestions in regard to the cause of, or 
remedy for the trouble complained of. As to the objeo* 
tion mentioned in regard to Kendall's churn, we are in- 
formed by a person well acquainted with its use, that 
if the axis is made properly smooth, in the first instanoe^ 
and due oare is taken to keep it perfectly clean, no dif* 
ficulty of the kind alluded to, would occur. — ^Eds. 

HUSK BEDS. 

Mr. Tucker — Com basks are becoming an impor- 
tant article of domestic economy. For health, comfort, 
and durability, they cannot be surfiassed. 1 speak from 
experience, having used them in my family for mor« 
than thirty years; and what is truly remarkable, those 
beds which have been in use all that time, are to ap- 
pearance quite as good as new. They are regarded bjr 
the medical faculty as conducive to health, and as the best 
article that can possibly be used by asthmatic and con- 
sumptive persons. Bu^the difficulty of scimrating th« 
coarser from the more tielicale fibres, has prevented 
their being brought into general use. This hindrance 
has been overcome by the invention of a machine by 
Mr. C. Boorum, Jr. of New-York, which produced the 
article in a manufactured state, resembling the finest 
curled hair. Being nearly as light as feathers, and per- 
fectly free from dust, they form the most pleasant aatf 
desirable, and at the same time the most economical 
article for bedding now in use. Two years sinee, thia 
gentleman exhibiietl some of his beds at the fair of th« 
American Institute, for which he received one of ili 
honors. Since this time the demand has rapidly in- 
creased. Mrs. B. R. Vooruees. 

jimsterdam, Oct. 15M, 1846. 



Rationale of Churning. — According to Bons- 
singault, the butter in milk is in the form of minuta 
globules, each globule being enclosed in a very thin, 
transparent pelicle, which prevents them from adhe- 
ring together.* During agitation by churning, these 
delicate policies break, and the fatty globules immedi- 
ately unite, and form granules of butter. There is no 
absorption of oxygen during the process, as was onct 
supposed ; the operation succeeds in vacuo, and with 
the churn filled with carbonic acid, or hydrogen gas. 

Keeping Winter Fruit. — ^The Genesee Farmer 
says. ** A gentleman of experience in these matters in- 
forms US; that he invariably puts his keeping fruit 
in di-y sand, and in this way he can keep it two or three 
months after the usual time, with flavor and freshnew 
unimpaired in the least.'' 

Preserving Appi.es.— The JIfatne /*arm«r says that 
dry, ground hemlock bailc, from the tanning mills, has 
been used for preserving apples with good results. Wa 
think this would be preferable to sand orplasterj whioh 
lorae have reeommeaded* 
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NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the New- York State Agri- 
eultural Society, will be held in the city of Albany, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 20th and 2l8t days of 
January, 1847, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., on 
the 20th. Farmers j and the public generally, are invi- 
ted to attend. Lutheb Tuckek, Rec. 8ec*y. 

jUbany, Dee. 10, 1846. 

At the monthly meeting of the Executive Committee 
«f the New- York State Agricultural Society for Decem- 
ber, held at the Society's Hall on the lOth, the Presi- 
dent in the Chair, it was, on motion of Mr. Tucker, 
resolved to proceed to the appointment of committees to 
award the premiums to be competed for at the annual 
meeting of the Society in January, — ^when the following 
l^ntlemen were appointed for that purpose : 

On Farms — ^Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook ; Antho- 
ny Van Bergen, Coxsackie ; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles. 

On ExperimenU and Ettayt — ^A. B. Allen, New- 
Tork ; Prof. Emmons, Albany ; Sandford Howard, 
Albany. 

On Dttignsfor Farm Dwdlinga — Geo. Geddes, Fair- 
mount ; Jno. McD. Mo Intyre, Albany j Ebenezer 
Mack, Ithaca. 

On Cheese Dairies — Benj. P. Johnson. Rome ; Tho. 
Hillhoase, Albany ; Ira Hopkins, Auburn. 

On Suiter 2>otn>»— Zadock Pratt, Prattsville : Rob't. 
Dennison, Salisbury ; E. W. Bateman, Venice. 

On Selection q/' Frtnts^h. F. Allen, Black Rock ; 
Br. A. Stevens, New- York ; Dr. A. Thompson, Au- 
rora ; J. C. Piatt, Plattsburgh ; Prof. J. Jackson, 
Schenectady. 

On Wheat, Barley y Rye and Oats — Daniel Lee, Roch- 
ester ; Squire M. Brown, Elbridge ; John Wilkinson, 
Ponghkeepsie. 

On Indian Corny Com Fodder j and Peas — ^Asa Fitch, 
Salem ; Benj. Enos, Madison ; C. S. Benton, Newark. 

On Root Crops--^. N. Bement, Albany ; John C. 
Mather, Schaghticoke ; S. B. Burchard, Hamilton. 

On Hops, Flax, and Broom Corn — Samuel Cheever, 
Saratoga ; John Rankin, Canandaigua ; Justus Har- 
wood, Albany. 

On Tobacco y Cabbage, Clover, and Timothy seed—^'E. 
Marks, Fairport ; G: V. Sacket, Seneca Falls ; John 
Walsh, Albany. 

On motion of the President, 

Resolved, That Mr. Prentice, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Mc 
Intjrre, be a commitee to make arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the Society, in January next. 

On motion of Mr. Vail, of Rensselaer. 

Resolved, That the conunittee on loaning the surplus 
funds of the Society, appointed at the last meeting, 
(having reported in part.) be continued with same pow- 
ers. 

On motion of Mr . Tucker, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to Lewis F. Allen, Esq.. for a copy of his *' Ameri- 
can Herd Book," 'presented to the Society. 



Seneca County. — We are indebted to John Del- 
AriELD, Esq., President of the Seneca county Agricul- 
tural Society, for the Annual Report of its proceedings 
for 1846. The exhibition for 1846, exceeded in the 
general competition and interest, any previous show. 
Premiums to the amount of about $300 were awarded. 
Tho prize for the best farm in the county, was awarded 



to Mr. Delafield, the president ; and for the second best, 
to Mr. John L. Hubbard — for the best acre of winter 
Wheat, 31 bushels, to J. D. Coe — for the best acre spring 
Wheat, 25i bushels, to £. S. Bartlett— best acre Oats, 
824 bushels, to Jason Smith — ^best acre Barley, 54| 
bushels, to D. B. Rorison — best acre Indian Corn, 143 
bushels ears, to E. S. 'Bartlett — ^best quarter acre Sugar 
Beets, 320 bushels, equal to 1280 per acre, to R. L, 
Stevenson. The report speaks of the manifest improve- 
ment of the cattle of the county, by crossing with tlM 
Durhams, many of which, showing good breeding and 
careful attention, were at the exhibition. The number 
of sheep in the county, is stated at 75,000, mostly me- 
rinos, producing an average of three pounds per head. 
On the second day of the Fair, the President delivered 
a brief address, in which he minutely detailed the cost 
of raising an acre of wheat, under favorable oircumstao* 
oes, and showed conclusively that wheat could not be 
raised and sent to the mill, at a lees cost than twelve 
dollars and eighty-one cents per acre— or in round num* 
hers, thirteen dollars per acre. Contrasting this cost 
with the average market value for five years past, he 
showed that the average produce worked a loss to the 
county, and was a ruinous course to the farmer. The 
President then showed that some of the wheat lands of 
the county had produced from 20 to 35 bushels, and 
some more, per acre, and pointed out prominent errors 
in husbandry which produced the falling off ; which he 
termed '* a blameable adherence to erroneous practice." 
and ^* oensuralile want of information.'' 

Ofjieers of the Society for 1847.— John Delafield, 
Geneva (P. O.) President ; Jeremiah Rapelyee. Co- 
vert ; Alanson Wood worth, Ovid ; Wm. F. Coan, Lodi ; 
S. J. Folwell, Romulus ; Henry Feugles, Varick ; 
Michael Hoster, Fayette j F. J. Swabey, Seneca Falls j 
Daniel Young, Tyre ; Orin Soutbwick, Junius, and J. 
L. Hubbard, Waterloo, Vioe Presidents ; J. D. Coe, 
Treasurer ; Arad Joy, Corresponding, and Wm. Rl 
Schuyler, Ovid, Reconling Secretary. 



Monroe County. — At the annual meeting of the 
Monroe Co. Agricultural Society, held at the Rochester 
Seed Store, on Tuesday, December 8th. the following 
named officers were elected for 1847. viz : — Samuel 
Miller, of Penfield. President ; George C. Latta. of 
Greece, Romanta Hart, of Brighton, John Rowe, of 
Riga, Vice Presidents. James P. Fogg, of Rochester. 
Treasurer ; James H. Watts of Rochester, Recording 
Secretary. 



Shelters for Stock.— The Naturalist, published 
at Nashville, Tennessee, gives its reailers some important 
advice on this heat), in a few words. It says that no 
farmer at the North, thinks of exposing his cattle, 
sheep and hogs to the peltings of the storm; but that it 
is not so at the South. He adds — ** if there be reason 
in anything, shelters are quite as important at the South 
as at the North. We have much more cold, rainy wea- 
ther here, and it is the kind to injure stock more than 
snows, or the cold northern blasts.*' This is no doubt 
true; but stock are not as much sheltered, even at the 
North, as they should be, or as would be for the interest 
of the farmer; though the practice of sheltering is 
much more general here than in the section alluded to. 
We agree, however, in the remark that shelter, of soma 
kind, is as important there as here, and would be at- 
tended with as great advantages in the saving of food 
and in increasing the comfort of animals. 
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CORN AND COB MILLS. 



Of all the sciences, mechanics have proved the most 
vsofal. If implements may he characterized as the 
right hand of agriculture, mechanical science, in im- 
proving their form and construction, may be said to have 
given cunning to the right hand ; for mechanical science, 
testitig the strength of materials, both relatively and ab- 
•olutely, employs no more material in implements than is 
sofBcicnt to overcome the force of resistance, and it indu> 
ces to the discovery of that form which overcomes resis- 
tance with the least power. Simplicity of construction, 
beauty of form of the constituent parts, mathematical 
adjustment and a symmetrical proportion of the whole 
machine, are at the present day characteristics of our 
implements. In saying thus mtich, for the science that 
has improved our implements to the state they now 
are, when compared with their state eome years ago, I 
am not averring they are quite perfect. They are, how- 
ever, so far*perfect as to be correct in mathematical 
principles and light in operation. No doubt many may 
yet be much simplified in construction, and I consider 
the mechanic who simplifies the action of any useful im 
plcment, thereby rendering it less liable to derangement, 
does as good service to agriculture as the inventor of a 
new and useful machine. 

It has been the opinion of most farmers that the eobs 
of corn were of little or lo value, and they have thrown 
them aside as of no use except for manure. It has 
been demonstrated by distillation that the cob contains 
13 per cent, of nutritnpnt. It is supposed by many that 
it acts mechanically by distending the stomach, render- 
ing digestion not only easier but much more perfect. 
Corn or corn meal is generally considered too heating and 
too concentrated, particularly for working horses, but 
when mixed with the cob forms a very superior and nu- 
tricious food. 

My experience teaches iv that great benefit is de- 
rived by crushing or grinding all kinds of grain for all 
kinds of stock, and by mixing it with cut hay or straw, 
a great saving is made. 

The introt^iction of portable mills for grinding corn 
and cob is of recent origin. Formerly, hark mills were 
used for crushing the ears, and then it was ground with 
stones, but the bark mills were not very durable, and 
millers did not care to grind corn and cob at any rate. 
Some eight or nine years ago, I carried a load of corn 
to four mills; at none of them could I get it ground. 

In 1S42, at the fair of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, several mills for reducing corn and cob to 
meal, were exhibited, among which, that belonging to 
O. Hussey of Baltimore, took the Arst premium. This 
machine I have used ever since, and its operation has 
been very satisfactory. 

Since the general introduction of horse-powers, mills 
have been in request. Demand creates supplies. The 
inventive genius of our countrymen has been aroused ; 
new mills have, as it were, sprung into existence, 
among which 1 would name that of Mr. Pitts of Roches- 
Utv. This seems to me the most perfect tiling of the 
kiml which has fallen under my notice. It is upon the 
tnic principles of a mill for this purpose — that of chip- 
ping or futting both corn and cob into sufficiently fine 
chop, resembling fine samp or hominy. It requires but 
little power, in comparison to some other mills, to 
drive it, and is very simple, occupies but little space, 
and works equally well, whether the corn be soft or 
ha I'd. It consists of a east-iron wheel about nine inch- 
es ill diameter, armed with a series of small chisel-shap- 
ed teeth or kniytu, set like plane-irons in the face, in a 




Pitts' Com and Cob Cnt$k4r.—Fig. 12. 

very simple manner ; one set of teeth following in the 
space of the others, by which the chipping is done. Thif 
wheel is enclosed in a cast-iron box, and on thet shaft is a 
balance wheel and pulley, five inches in diameter, for th« 
power band. These knives can be taken out, ground and 
replaced in a few minutes ; and a new set can be ob» 
tained for two dollars and fifty cents. If care is taken 
to introduce no hard or injurious substance to the mill, 
one set of knives will laist for a long time. It will grind 
from three to four hundred bushels before the knives re- 
quire sharpening. 

I have had one of these mills in use on my farm, 
about nine months; it is driven by a small water- wheeU 
supposed to be about two horse power. With this pow- 
er it will, when the teeth are sharp, reduce from five t* 
six bushels of corn and cob in the hour. One of these 
mills has been in operation in this city for grinding 
feed, such as oats and corn, as well as corn and cob, 
for supplying cartmen and others with provender, for 
about one year. The owner tells me that it will grind 
from ten to twelve bushels per hour, and requires sharp- 
ening after three hundred bushels has pas.sed through it; 
that it requires some skill and attention to keep it in 
order, and that it will do more work than any other 
mill he has ever seen. 

Knowing that Mr. Geddes of Onondaga, has had one 
of these mills in operation for more than a year, I ad- 
dressed him a note, containing a few inquiries on the 
subject of its operation. The following is his reply: 

" Grinding corn fine," says Mr. G. *' and also reduc- 
ing the cob fine, takes power, if done fatt. If the mill 
is so set as to make tampy that is, to reduce the grain 
as to leave none larger than half a grain of wheat, and 
a great part of it fine, tlien Pitt's mill will do more 
than any thing ever heard of before. I think twenty 
bushels can be forced in one hour through one of them, 
if the ears are selected, and power enougli is put on the 
mill. We have ground filteen bushels without selectii^ 
the cars, but it was not ground fine enough. My opi- 
nion is, that it cannot be ground too fine, if it is fed 
raw : but if it is to be cooked, then, if not so fine, the 
only objection is. it will take longer to cook it. 

<' Pitt's mill will grind fine if the teeth are «et tia^ 
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And time is given lor the process, but if yoa set it so as 
to grind as tine as common mills do, when they do their 
best work, you will not, probably, get more than from 
four to five bushels through it in an hour. As to the 
power required, I answer, the more the better, until 
yon are able to sustain a motion of fifteen hundred re- 
Tolotions a minute while you push the ears down hard 
Cdt the teeth to get hold ; but for a small business, 
this is not neoessary. About the power of two horses 
would do good business. 

" A mill owner, two miles from me, has expended 
probably $1500 in erections for grinding corn in the ear, 
and I can, probably, grind two bushels to his one, and 
not $200 invested. The only thing required to keep 
my mill in order, ie, once in, say three hundred bushels, 
to grind the teeth and set them in the machine, perhaps 
io hour's work. 

" Grinding has become quite an object with me since 
I pnrdbased Pitt's mill. I intend to grind all my feed, 
Mid do as much custom work aA I can get. 

"As to feeding cob meal, my opinion is, that it is 
JQst the kind of food for working horses, and I feed it, 



cooked; to my swine and cattle that I fat. I can grind 
it cheaper than I can thresh the corn." 

Since the foregoing was written, I have been informed 
that Mr. Pitts has made a very important improvement 
in his mill, by dropping the bed plate and concave a 
little, by which means the feeding is more perfect and 
its powers very much increased. 

The only objection to this mill, that I have discover, 
ed, which is the fault of several others ; it requires the 
constant attention of one person to feed it, as only one 
ear can be put into the tube at once. When shelled 
corn, or oats and corn, are to be ground, a hopper with 
a tulie to fit the mill is required. This tube should 
have a slide to regulate the feeding, otherwise the 
weight or pressure of the corn will retard the motion 
and lessen the speed. 

The price of these machines is forty dollars, and may 
be had either of Mr. John A. Pitts, of Rochester, or at 
the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, of Luther Tucker, 
editor of th * Cultivator. 

C. 2L BsMxifT. 

jilbmnyf Decembir, 1846. 



SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE." 



Ths Geneaee Farmer forfthis month, contains two ool- 
ms of criticism, by Dr. Lss, editor of that paper, on 
Ml essay prepared by me last winter, and published in 
tbe Transactions of the State Agricultural Society. I 
bad concluded to pass this attack without remark ; but 
it has been m-ged upon me that some explanation is 
needed, and is especially due to the committee who 
awarded a prerainm on that essay. The committee in- 
deed are abundantly able to defend themselves from the 
implied censure in Dr. Lee's ren^arks ; but then they 
ODght not to be blamed for any omission of mine, altho' 
tbat emission would be readily supplied by the good 
sense of a candid reader. 

It may perhaps serve as some apology for the essay, 
that it was hastily written for the Transactions referred 
to, without the remotest expectation or thought that it 
would be offered for the premium. Hence it was not 
guarded at every point against captious criticism ; and 
lience in giving the compositions of some manures to 
show their relative strength, on the authority of the 
English Agricultural Gazette, I did not state, what is 
generally known, tbat such manures vary in composi- 
tion. Scarcely indeed, should I have deemed such state- 
ment necessary, as the quotation was merely intended 
to convey a general idea for illustrating a principle. 
The composition there given may not be strictly correct, 
but I believed it near enough to show the great and gen- 
era) difllerence between common manure and guano ; 
and I quoted it with less hesitation as it accorded nearly 
with the results of my own practice. I could not re- 
gard it therefore, as Dr. Lee does without any assigned 
reason, as a '' humbug." 

The practice of giving the result of a single analysis, 
as a general average, is common among the most emi- 
nent chemists ; and Dr. Lee frequently does so himself, 
both by quoting the results obtained by others, and by 
assertions without authority, even of some substances 
which vary greatly in composition.* Hence the strong 

* Examplu from Dr. I^e's writings eoidd be fttruished in 
abandaiice, but the render will find several iustsnees on pa^es 4U, 
0, aiid 51, of ilie seme volume of tbe Trausactious in which the 
essay in question was pntilished. He there gives in part, the com- 
fNiBition of Heveral v«|rHable substance^ without the slightest inii 
■lation of any variation in their ingredients, aitliongh such va- 
riation has been fully shown by the various analyw* of Sprcngle. 
Benbier, Davy, and others. These eminent chemists have proved 



phrases which he applies to my remarks, of " errors," 
" absurdities," " humbugs," " sweeping conclusions," 
and " gross perversion,"— would apply with equal force 
to his own writings. 

Dr. Leo occupies nearly a column in controverting 
the fact that animals seerete higliiy fertilizing substan- 
ces ; and concludes by saying, " No farmer must ex- 
pect his domestic animals to supply him with more or 
better manure, than their food and drink will furnish » 
According to this assertion then, the richest stable manure 
IS no " better" than hay, straw, oats, and water, spread 
over the surface of the land— « ridiculous error, wbick 
every farmer must see at a glance. 

I have thus shown the injustice of Dr. Lee's t^oo 
charges ; and that instead of proving errors against me, 
he has himself fallen into errors in the attempt. 

I regret this indication of his hostility, for which I am 
not conscious of having aflbrded any cause. Indeed it is 
with much reluctance that I have consented to point out 
his errors, and have no wish for controversy of anr 

k»»i . J. J. Thomas. 

Macedon, 11 mo. 28, 1846. 



Good SHEEr._The Maine Farmer states that Mr. 
Cha«le8 Perlet, of Wooilstock, New Brunswick, has 
a flock of long-woolcd sheep of the Leicester and Lin- 
colnshire cross, 73 of which gave, at the last shesring, 
524 lbs. 1 ox. of clean wool, being an average of over 
7 lbs. per head. 

Beech-nuts por Poultrt.— -The Maine Fa$nur 
says that Wm. Hutchinson, of Readfield, is in the ha- 
bit of fatting troops of turkeys on beech nuts. He 
drives them, it is said, out into beech groves, and there 
they feet! themselves; and afler being thus driven a few 
times, they will go of their own accord. They eat the 
nuts with avidity, and when they are killed, their flesh 
is said to be excellent^ having a peculiar flavor givea 
by this kind of food. 



that some of the constitueuts which Dr. I.ee names, vary 100 to IM 
per cent iu «orae cases. A still more striking cose of variuiion is 
given by JohiHloii, oti the authority of Hermbstaiii, where the 
quantity of nitrogen in g'roin wm iiicruiisecl nearly 400 per ceut, 
merely by tlie npplicaiioti of certain manures. 

The only diflerfHce between these cvmm fmrn Dr. Lee. and thai 
which he so strongly denounces in the essay, is. that he stated them 
entirely on his o%vn asthority, whil« 1 ouly eopied fron auothar 
work, uamiug tbe authority. 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



BOOK FARMING. 

A correspondent with the si<^nature of "Viatoe," 
and who dates at Coxsackie, states, that beinf^ not long 
iinee, on a visit at a friend's hoiisc, he partook of some 
excellent cheese — as good, he says, as he ever taated. 
On inquiring into the process of its manufactuie, he 
ascertained, that the person who made it had not much 
practical knowledge of the business, bat had obtained 
through the medium of *' the Encyclopedia," the only 
information she had received on the subject. He ob- 
serves — '' Cheese making is admitted to be one of those 
CK>raplicated processes, the tuccess of which depends on 
a series of operations, partly chemical and partly me- 
chanical, which must succeed each other in a certain 
order, very easily understood when wen, hut somewhat 
diflicult to be described in words. Still Mrs. C. learnt 
it in * the Encyclopedia." She had never seen cheese 
made when she first undertook to make it herself; and 
that her cheese is first rate, appears from the fact, tliat 
it has taken the first premium of the Greene county 
Agricultural Society, for two years. Now if this intri- 
cate business can be learnt in " the Encyclojiedia," why 
cannot any of the other and more simple operations of 
the farm be so described in books as to enable any man 
of common sense to understand and practice them ?" 

PHRENOLOGY as APPLICABLE to the HORSE. 



Mr. Thomas J. Lewis, observes, that, while reading 
Dr. Combe's celebrated work on Phrenology, his atten- 
tion was particularly drawn to the article on page 205, 
in relation to the horse. ''It is there shown,'' it is 
said, ** that the shape of the brain-, even in the lower 
animals, indicates their good or bad disposition. Al- 
most every one,'' he continues, <' is aware, that the 
value of the horse is very much enhanced by his being 
docile and tractable. According to the article alluded 
to, when the organ of benevolence is largely developed, 
the animal is mild and docile; when it is small they 
are vicious, ill-natured, and intractable. In the horse, 
die organ is placed in the middle of the forehead, a little 
above the eyes. When this region is hollow, a horse 
is invariably vicious and inclined to bite and kick. In 
mild and good natured horses, on the contrary, this part 
extends as far out as the eyes, or even farther. 

" The driver of a cabriolet of Neuilly, says Dr. Gall, 
bought at a low price, a horse which nobody could use 
on account of its extremely bad temper ; but it was an 
excellent runner. In the first week it bit off two of 
the driver's fingers and one of his ears. He attempted 
to correct the evil by redoubled blows, but these only 
rendered the animal more vicious. He then resolved to 
try the effects of gentle treatment, and this succeeded 
to a certain extent. The organ in question was very 
small in this animal ; and the same conformation will 
be found in all horses which require to be muzzled to 
prevent them from biting." 



CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY. 



[We have been furnished by the Rev. H. B. Holmes. 
of Auburn, Worcester county, Mass., with the following 
extracts from a letter received by him from a friend, in 
regard to the culture of the cranberry. — ^Eds.] 

" 1st. You must not think of sowing the seed — but 
•et out the roots. 

" 2d. Yoa wish to know bow to prepare the ground. 



It is important that you contrive some way to prevent 
and destroy the growth of the grass and boshes, if there 
are any. This can be done either by plowing, burnings 
paring, or covering with gravel. 

"3d. How to set out the roots. After the land is 
prepared, procure your roots m bunches about as largo 
as it is convenient to take op with a common shovel. 
It is important to be careful in taking up the roots. 
Have a sharp shovel or spade, so as to disturb them as 
little as possible, and turn aside the vines, so as not to 
cut them off. Dig a place in your prepared ground 
about the size of your bunches of roots and set them in. 
You can have them about as near as hills of Indian 
corn usually are, or nearer if you please. The nearer- 
they are the sooner they will cover the ground. They 
are not diflicult to make live, but the ^tter you pre- 
pare the ground, and the more carefully you set them 
out; the better they will flourish. 

" 4th. As to the time of setting them out. This maj 
be done in the autumn or spring ; but I should prefer 
the spring ; because when set out in the autumn, the 
frost IS apt to throw them out of their place. This 
however can be prevented by a little flowing. I should 
set them out as early as possible in the spring. 

" 5th. As to flowing. It is regarded as very impor- 
tant to be able to flow at pleasure. Supposing you set 
out your roots next spring ; if vou can flow them a 
little in the coming fall and winter, Just so they may 
not be troubled by the frost and consequent heaving cf 
the ground, they will come out bright and healthy in 
the spring. 

'* 6th. During the summer when the vines are grow 
ing, and the fruit is upon them, it is important to look 
out for the weather, and if there is danger of frost, 
flush tiie water over the ground, so as to prevent the 
bad effects upon the vines and the crop. When you can 
flow at pleasure in this way, you are almost sure of % 
crop annually." 



CLEANING SEED WHEAT. 



Eds. CtTTivATOR— I do not recollect having seen 
published the method of cleaning seed Wheat, that is 
practiced by careful farmers in this county, and knowing 
that by this method Wheat can be made perfectly clean 
of chess, or cheat, as it is called here, together with all 
light grains of Wheat, or any other grain, the weight of 
which is less in proportion to its bulk, than good 
Wheat. 

After the Wheat has been run through the fan or 
windmill, as we term it, prepare the mill by taking out 
the sieve and placing a shingle about eight inches wide 
it its place ; next, detach the shaker (the technical 
term for which I do not know) and place a hand in its 
place, who is instructed to give gentle motion to the 
hopper, and to regulate the quantity of Wheat running 
through it. An able hand should turn the fan and pro- 
duce a current of air strong enough to blow out every 
thing except the heaviest Wheat. The skreen should 
be open to remove sand or cockle, or any small grain 
that might run down ; the process should be continued 
as long as there remains one grain of chess to a hand- 
full of wheat. Farmers who have been cheated into 
a belief of the transmutation of Wheat, and suffer by it, 
are invited to try this method to clean their seed, and 
in connection with sowing clean seed, to take care that 
no cheat is carted on the land with the mannure, or 
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fed to hogs or poultry, nnless it is scalded or ground. 
All seeds of weeds or grass in the soil intended to be 
seeded, should be sprouted and destroyed by frequent 
plowingfl. Chetier Co., Pa, A. B. 

ON THE USE OF LIME. 



In the September number of the Cultivator, is a com- 
munication from C. N. Bement, Esq., in which he as- 
sumes it as an established fact that ^* lime produces the 
greatest eflect upon a limestone soil.'' 

So far as my experience goes, the fact is directly the 
reverse. Ten years ago I put about 1,500 bushels of 
lime upon about 30 acres of strong limestone land j but 
I never could perceive the least advantage from it. I 
know of no better mode of improving this kind of soil, 
than by the application of stable manure, vegetable 
matter, sulphate of lime, and ashes. With the use of 
guano aad ground bones, I have no experience. 

The limestone rock of this valley is immediately 
eovered by a thick bed of reddish clay. Where this 
.day approaches the surface, any coarse vegetable mat- 
ter, such as chips, cobs, or the refuse bark from the 
tan-yard, is of use to loosen the texture of the soil. 
If this vegetable matter is not spread too thickly, it re- 
quires no fermentation — ^its acid properties being quick- 
ly neutralized by the lime in the soil. 

In many places adjacent to the foot of the Blue 
Ridge, this bed of clay is covered with a thick deposit 
granite boulders, gravel, and fragments of talesse slate. 
In such places, a coating of this clay spread on the 
surface, is of very great advantage. Its chemical pro- 
perties are probably similar to those of marl. Its ef- 
fects on the soil are immediate and i)ermanent j and I 
believe it would well repay the expense of applying it 
in large quantities. 

In a communication in your October number, J. D. 
Jones. Esq., hBs related an ingenious experiment, 
which he has made in the improvement of worn-out 
•oils. This experiment well deserves attention, but if 
Mr. Jones thinks it overthrows any of the arguments of 
Kuffin, he is, in my opinion, mistaken. Ruflin speaks 
of the pemutTient improvement of soils. His express- 
ions imply that where land is poor, there must be some 
deficiency in the chemical constitution of the soil, and 
this deficiency must be supplied before it can become 
permaneTdly productive. Mr. Jones has doubtless great- 
ly improved his field, but will the improvement last ? 
If he begins to take annual crops from his land, and 
permits his stock to feed ofi'the surplus herbage, will it 
not soon be reduced to the same state in which he 
found it? Now, a coat of marl, such as Rufiin ap- 
plied to the worn-out lands of Virginia, or a coat of 
green sand, such as is found in New Jersey, might bene- 
fit his land for fifty years, and enable the vegetable mat- 
, ter left upon it to produce far greater efiects. 

Yours. &c., E. B. 

Smithshurg, Wash. Co,, (Md.,) Oct, 31, 1846. 

RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS. 

Reported for " The Cultivator,*^ by Z. C. Robbins, 

Mechanical Engineer, and Jlttomey for procuring 

Patents, Waehington, D. C. 

Improvement in STimt Machines ; Henry Staub, Mar- 
tinsburg, Virginia, May 16th, 1846. 

Claim. — " Having thus fully described the construc- 
tion and operation of my machine for cleaning wheat ; 
I would observe, that I do not claim the use of beating 
wings with roughened surfaces, for cleaning wheat of 
•P«*» fifwMo, &o. ; but what I do daun, as my inten- 
tioD and desire, to secure by letters patent, is the giv- 
ing the face of the beating wings of mv improved smut 
machine, a rough and sharp cutting surface, by covering 
them with a series of saws, over-lapping eaob other, 



(with their teeth projecting.) and arranged substan- 
tially in the manner herein set forth." 

The above machine is simple and economical in it* 
form and construction, and highly approved by millers. 

GOOD CROP OF CORN. 



Editors Cttltivator — Below I give you an account 
of a field of corn I raised this season, containing eight 
acres; the ground had been cleared some ten years, and 
used for pasture; it was plowed for the first time a year 
ago last summer, and left so roagh that it was neces- 
sary to harrow it over five times before I could fit it for 
the plow this spring; then plowed once and harrowed 
three times, and planted on the 22d and 25th of May, 
in hills three feet and two inches apart, each way-* 
when plowed, the field was completely covered with 
Canada tliistles. which fact will satisfactorily account 
for the enormous amount of time spent in hoeing : 
1st harrowing, 4 days, 10s $5,00 
Plowing, 6 " •'^ 7,50 

2d harrowing. 2i " *• 3.00 

Furrowing, l\ " " 2,00 

Planting, 7 *' 4 3,50 

1st hoeing, 23|" " 11,75 

2d " 2H " " 10,75 

3d " 154" '• 7,75 

Cutting up, 12| *' 6 9,56 

Husking, 634" 4 31.76 

Drawing stalks 6 " 12 9,00 

Repairing fence 6 *< 4 3,00 

$104,56 
Making an expense of about thirteen dollars per aeroi 
as an ofTsct to which we have husked 1500 bushels of 
ears of corn, which being mostly an eight rowed yellow, 
with large kernels and small cob, I think will turn out 
fully 800 bushels of shelled com, besides sixty loads' of 
excellent fodder. Tours respectfully, 

E. V. W. Dox 
La Fayme, Onondaga, N, F., Dec, Ut, 1846. 

TILE DRAINING. 



Messrs. Editors — I notice in the Cultivator for No- 
vember, page 330, in quoting Colman on tile draining, 
you say, an objection to this improvement in this coun- 
try is the liability of the tiles to be broken by frost. In 
1835, 1 sent for a tile from Scotland, for a pattern, and 
have since used a number, and have never known one 
broken by frost. 

I had npwards of 70 rods of tiles laid over winter 
along side of a drain ; winter with hard frost having 
come before I got them laid in, and they were as good 
as ever in the spring. When I see the like of you and 
Mr. Colman in error, it pleases me to set you right, 
more especially when the error may deter my brother 
farmers from such a beneficial improvement. The 
greatest objection to tile draining is the cost of the tiles, 
being three times the cost they are in Scotland ; howev- 
er I notice by the papers, that by the aid of machinery 
in Scotland, two men and a boy can make 11,000 tiles, 
fifteen inches long in a day. Of course, this must still 
reduce their price there very much, and I make no doubt 
some of our enterprising mechanics will immediately 
have the same plan of making them so that it will re* 
duce the price here. Mr. Whartenby, at Waterloo. 
Seneca county, makes them as good as they do in Scot- 
land ; the price he charges is twenty cents per rod. and 
even at that they are cheaper than stones, and moob 
better. I can hs^e the drains dug here as well as they 
can be done in any country, but not quite so cheap. The 
digging of a drain 21 feet deep, costs me about 5 or 6 
cents per rod, by hiring men by the inonth, and not ta- 
king board into the account. John Johnston. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



QC^ We have ^ent pleasure in being able to present 
the first number of the new volume of *•' The Culti- 
vator." to our friends and the public, in a style which 
we think cannot fail to please. In its illustrations — in 
tlie beauty of its type, — the fineness of its paper, and 
the neatness of its execution, it can hardly be excelled. 
With the richness and variety of its contents, our read> 
ers can not fail to be gratified, containing as it does, 
contributions from many able pens, both at home and 
abroad, embracing a great variety of subjects of high 
practical value to the agriculturist. We trust the 
public will receive it as an evidence of our constantly 
increasing desire to aid in developing the agricultural 
resources of our country, and in elevating the character 
and standing of the American farmer. 

Our arrangements for the future, are such as enable 
Ds to guarantee to our friends, that the character and 
interest of our pages will be fully sustained Having 
made a permanent arrangement with Mr. Sanford 
Howard, who has been for two or three years past 
associated with us, and who is so well known as one of 
the most sound and intellisfent of American writers on 
rural subjects, his name will hereafter appear as one of 
the Editors, and Mr. H. will, in future, apeml a laraer 
portion of his time than heretofore, in viisiting our far- 
mers, that he may ascertain from personal examination, 
the improvements which are in progress in various parts 
of our country, and report them for the benefit of our 
readers. Mr. John J. Thomas, of Wayne County, we 
are happy in being able to say, will continue bis contri- 
butions to the editorial department of the Cultivator, 
his articles hereafter bearing the signature of ** T." 

Grrateful for the liberal appreciation our labors have 
hitherto received, we tender our friends the heartfelt 
congratulations of the season, and beg to assure them 
of our untiring devotion to the great work of agricultu- 
ral improvement, in which we have been so long labor- 
mg, with such acceptation on the part of the public as 
has yearly encouraged us to new and more zealous 
efforts. 

Communications have been received since our last, 
/rom Elijah M. Davis, John Johnston, Thos. J. Lewis, 
Allen Coffin, Schuyler Worden, J. T.,ChaHesR. Smith, 
Cains, George Colmer, S. B. Buckley, Nathan How- 
ard, Viator, C. B. Stuart, the Son of a Subscriber, M. 
y., E. V. W. Dox, W. H. Sotham,* the Shakers. Peter 
Saxe, H. A. P., Rev. H. B. Holuies, S. Baldwin, H. 
A. Parsons, P. C. Schuyler. Prof. John P. Norton, Ma- 
ry, C. N. Bement, J. B. D., E. N. Horsford, Wra. 
Bacon, J. Horsford. James Eaton. 

Books, Pamphlets. &c., have been received as fol- 
lows : — 

Analyses of Grains and Vegetables, Sus. By E. N. 
Horsford, A. M. 12 mo. pp, 68. Boston. Munroe & 
Francis. 

Analysis of the Oat. By John P. Norton, Far- 
Inington, Conn. — octavo, pp. 36. This is the essay 
which received the prize of $250 from the Highland 
Ag. Society of Scotland, last year. 

Transactions of the Ag. Society and Mechanic's In- 
■titute of New-Castle county, Delaware. 50 pages 
octavo. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 
1846. From Hon. John A. Dix. 

The Agricultural Magazine and Journal of Scientific 
Farming, for the months of April, May, September and 
Oetober. London : Edited by F. Crisp, Em|., late one 



of the Editors of the London Farmer's Journal. [We 
should be glad to receive the Nos. for June, July ami 
August.] 

Dombey & Son. Part 2. By Charles Dickens. 
With illustrations by H. K. Browne. From the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Chemistry of the Four Seasons. By Thomas Grif* 
piths, professor of Chemistry in the Medical College 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, pp. 450. 
Philadelphia, Lea St Blanchard. 

Memorial for a National Rail Road from the Missouri 
river to the Pacific Ocean. By George Wilkes. 
Pamphlet, 24 pages. 

Report on Horticulture, at the late Fair of tlia 
American Institute. By Thomas Bridgman. 

The Science of Agriculture ; an Address delivered 
before the Middlesex county (Conn.) Ag. Society. By 
Prof. John Johnston. And tlie Sentinel and Witness 
newspaper, containing the Reports of the committees 
of tlie same Society. 

09* The communication from Mr. Saxe, will be given 
in our next, accompanied by a portrait of " Lady Mes- 
senger" and her colt. 

J. T. — We will endeavor to make room for you next 
month. 

(Jt^ We are indebted to the Shakers at New Lebanon, 
for the plans and elevation of their barn, a description 
of which was given in our last volume, page 305. The 
drawings are on too large a scale for our p&per, or we 
should be glad to insert them. We may be able to use 
them iiereafter. * 

Agents — With our last number, we sent prospectuses 
for the present volume of the Cultivator, to all those 
who have heretofore aided us by acting as agents. We 
shall feel under great obligations, if they will make 
such efforts, as their convenience will permit, to pro- 
cure a renewal of subscriptions, and to increase, as (kr 
as possible, their lists. The products of the farm now 
bear a fair price, and it appears to be a favorable time 
for an effort to increase the curculation of sneh works as 
the Cultivator. 

Hearle's Cement.— Will « Zea," of Montreal, ba^ 
the goodness to furnish os with the mode ef making this 
composition f 

Peas and Oats.— "A Son or a Subscriber"^ 
(Boston.) We know nothing more in regard to the 
crop of peas and oats, spoken of in our December num. 
ber, than what was there given. The practice is. tn 
harvest the peas and oats at the same time, and thiesb 
them together. 

Cranberries.—" D. C."— (Parkersburg, Va.) We 
would direct your attention to an article on this subjeot 
in this number. 

Straw and Stalk-cutter.— " P. C. S."— (Ithaca 
N. Y.) We think Ho vet's spiral cutter would not be 
liable to the objection of clogging, of whidi you speak : 
but as you want a machine, chiefly for corn stalks, lo 
be worked by horse power, we think you would be well 
suited with the " Pennsylvania cutter," so called, the 
price of which is $25. See advertisement in this num- 
ber. 

CloveR'Seed and Clover.rullino MACniNS.— 
'* O. H. S," (Canton, N. Y.) We believe from three 
to five bushels of clean seed, per acre, is considered m 
good crop. The prices of machines for cleaning, is. 
from $30 to $60. acording to their .sijic, aixl the woHk 
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they are capable of performmj^. They are made by T. 
B. BuRRALL; of GeneTa, and by A. Wheeler & Bro- 
THSR8. Chatham 4 corners. Columbia Co.; N. Y. 

CoRREcnoK. — In Mr. Prince's article on strawberries, 
in our November number, the crimson conty was stated 
to be staraanate. We are informed that it is pistillate. 

89" Under the head of Domestic Economy, we give 
this month several communications, with which we have 
been favored by oar female correspondents. We shall 
oontinae this as a separate department, and shall at all 
times feel obliged for any .contributions in reference to 
household concerns. 

Orange Quinces. — ^We accidentally omitted to ac- 
knowledge in our last, the reception of a dozen very 
large and beautiful Quinces from Mr. Bradford Wal- 
ker, of Canandaigna. Finer specimens of this fruit, we 
never saw. We are also indebted to Samuel Hamilton, 
£8q..Roche6ter, for a bushel of the Portugal Quince. 

SuPERioii Swine. — We have before spoken of the 
stock of swine kept at the Insane Hospital, Worcester, 
Mass., known as the " Hospital breed.'' Two very 
fine breeding sows have lately been procured from the 
Hospital, and brought into this neighborhood. They 



arc about as nice a model in form and points, as any- 
thing we have seen of their species. We have no doubt 
their introduction here will he highly beneficial. 

To Emigrants. — Such of our readers as contemplate 
removing to the west, are referred to the advertisement 
of some flne land in Illinois, which will be found in this 
paper, which will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, at 
low rates and on favorable terms. 

Root or Vegetable Cutters. — "J. B.,** (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The best machine we have ever seen 
for cutting yegetables for stock, especially for sheep, is 
Gardner's, an English invention. It cuts the roots in 
pieces, or rather strips, three-fourths of an inch wide 
by half an inch thick, and at the rate of a bushel per 
minute, with one band. Its cost in England is about 
£5f or $25. Mr. Thomas Noble, of MassiUon, Ohio 
has several of them in use. The best machine for this 
purpose, made in this country, as far as we know, it 
RuGOLES, NouRSE St Masok's. It cuts into pieces 
one and a quarter inch square, by any thickness desired, 
and with great rapidity. The price is $12. It is for- 
sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. See ad* 
vertisement. 



THE MARKETS— FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 



By the Cambria, arrived at Boston on the 16th ult. 
we have English papers to the beginning of December. 
The intelligence in regard to the demand for bread- 
stnfis, has not had much influence on our market. The 
English trade was animated and prices were maintained; 
but the supply of provisions in Europe is greater than 
what was at one time expected. The potato disease is 
•aid to have been less destructive on the continent last 
year, than in 1845, and potatoes were being sent to 
England from St. Petersburgh. The wheat harvest is 
said to have been magni6cent in the ancient Polish 
provinces, and in those districts of Russia and other 
countries which supply Odessa, and the ports of the 
Black sea, and as the people of Poland and Russia live 
chiefly on rye, it permits nearly all the wheat to be ex- 
ported. The peasantry in some parts of Ireland are 
still suffering from want of food ; but it is stated that 
the progress of destitution has been less rapid and de- 
structive than some accounts might have led us to ex- 
pect. Corn and provisions of all kinds, were becoming 
more abundant. The destitute peasantry were being 
emnloyed on the public works to a great extent, 150,. 
000 being already engaged, and the number increasing 
rapidly. An English paper gives the following table of 
the stores of Grain in the principal Entrepots of En- 
rope, in the last fortnight of October ; 



London qrs. 149.700 

liiverpoo] 131.0 

GInsgow 63 727 

Leilh 40,077 

Told 906.974 



Nice. . .qra. [of 8 bushel*] 20,71)3 

Genoa 82.063 

l.eg:honi 85.290 

Am4terdam 431.021 

Rotterdam 46.894 

Hamborgh ia.100 

Dantzie 90,000 

The cotton and wool trade, (except for very coarse 
wools) was said to be brisk ; but in the manufacturing 
districts trade was represented as exceedingly dull. 

The Mark Lane Express, of November 30th, states, 
that 36 bales of '* United States wool" were sold at 
public auction in London, on the 25th of that month, at 
Is Id, to Is 2 id, or 27 to 30 cts. per lb. 

The same paper states, that the imports of Wool into 
London, for the week ending Nov. 30th, were 3,576 
bales. Of this quantity 2,363 were from Russia, 514 
from Sydney, 337 from Germany, 160 from Spain, 30 
from Italy, 41 from the Cape of Good Hope, 7 from 
Aaatria, 55 from Calcutta, 26 from the United States, 
8 from FrawMy and 40 from Monte Video. 



Inquiries are sometimes made in regard to the rela* 
tive value of different kinds of wool in the English mar* 
kets. The following extract from a table which we 
find in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for Octo« 
ber. shows the prices of Merino, South Down, Leicestei 
and Cheviot :— 

t. d. t. d. 

Merino 14 to 20 per 14 lU 

" in grease, 12 to 16 6 " 

South Down, 14 to 20 " 

Leicester Hogjr, yearling, 12 6 to 19 6 " 

'* Ewe'& Hogg,. 11 6 to 16 6 ** 

Cheviot white, 10 6 to 14 6 " 

From this it appears that Merino wool, washed, wa» 
worth from 25 to 35 cts. per lb.; South Down Om 
same; and Leicester Hogg, (or yearling's,) fleocec, 23 
to 34 cts. per lb. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New. York, Dec », f8M. 
FLOUR— Genetee, per bbl , i5.56|a«5.0Si— Ohio siid Miehl- 
gan, •5.37|af5.44. 

GRAIN— Wheat, inquired for, and #1.85 per bnrhe! demanded 
for Genrwe, but no sales reported— Rye 84 c,— Barley, rjc.— Oats, 
30a40c.~Corn. Northern and Jersey. 75a80c.— narke: closed firm 
at 80 e. Porchases mostly for En^^land. 

BUTTER— Ornnge CoiniTv. per lb , l(kil8e.— Western dairy, 
lailSc.— Ohio. Po9c.— Shipping. 6f»7c. 
CEIEE8&-Bcst shipping, per lb.. TsT^c. 
BEEP— Mess, per bbl.. teri#8. 85- Prime. 95 7Sa#5.87i. 
PORK-Mess. per bbl , f l(>-Prime, f tf l&ia^.SS. 
HAM9— Smoked, per lb.. 8ag cts 
LARD— Per lb. TJaSc —Ohio. 7Jo7j. 

HEMP— Russia, clean, per ton, 9i\V- American, dew-rottaA, 
•OOatDS— American water-rotted, tl.T^(J5. 
HOPS— Per lb., first si-rt, ICkil Ic- -Second do., Snllc. 
TOBACCO— Connecticut, per lb , 'Oul Ic— Kentucky. S}a4|c. 
SEEDS -Flax, per busliel, fi.X»— Clover, per lb., 6|a7e.— 
Tiraoil.y not in demand. 

UcrrmN— New Orlean^and ^laLaraapcr lb., 8ial lie— Flori- 
da, 8ia10}— Upland, 8ialU} ctt. 
WOOI-—(Boaiou prices.) Dec 19: 

Prime or Saxon fleecei Vbshed per lb. • 38a40 da. 

American full blood fir r?e«, 38033 ** 

" thrcc-fouri'.ik blood fleeces, 85«23 *« 

" halfblooi do SOaaS " 

" one-/'ourtIi blood and common, S0a!23 ** 

BvMAKXs.— The tendency of the news by the Cambria, baa beta 
to give flour a slighi tdvance, and to render the holders of gram 
mor© firm. CottcL »ias advanced half>a.cenl per 4b. Butter «i 
good quality it in Jeroand. The demajid for cheese for expurtop 
lion is hkewiae ft<x<d. Pork ia doing better. 
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AGRIC17LT17RA.L READING. — ^Milton J. R068, of Allen 

Co.. 0.| says, in the Ohio Cultivator, '* This year I had 
twenty bushels of wheat to the acre, from a field of 
forty acres — ^which for this region is a remarkable crop 
— and I attribute tlie extra yield entirely to knowledge 
I have obtained by reading. When I conanienoed farm- 
ing, twelv^ycars ago, my wheat crop was only six to 
eight bushels per acre." * * "Mr. Buel, in his life 
time, furnished me information, through liis " Cultiva- 
tor,'' in relation to making and using manures, that is 
worth to me, at least five hundred dollart. Mr. Buel 
also learned me how to raise one hundred bushels of 
potatoes from two bushels planting." 

LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

Brighton, Mcus., Mcnday, Dec. 7. 

At market MO Beef Cattle, and 425 A>tore«, 8 yoke* of Working 
Oxen. SO Covr^ aiul Calve«, 3.7U0 Slieep and Lainb«, and about 
VDO Swine. 

Bee/ Ca«fe.— Extra, at t5. 75— first qunlity, f 5 SO second 
qnaliiy. 94 50aS4 75— third quality. ^.50aM. 

Working Oxen.—SaXce were mtule at f 02, $07. S70, and S72. 

C0W8 and C'a/ve*.— Sales were noticed at $17, 18, flU, 21, 96, S8, 
SI, and $4*2 

Sheep nnd Zrfimte.— Sales of lou at from 75c. to $1.12, and 
$1.03 to $2.23. 

Sim'iU!.— Sales at wholesale at 4ic. for sown, and 5| for barrows. 
At reUil from 5^ to 6c. 

MACHINES AND HORSE-POWERS. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, several kinds, among which 
are Piiis\ Sinclair's, and others. 
PORTA BI«K GRIST MIL[i— Fiiz^eraUrs Patent Gone Burr 
Stone Mills. r<»r wheat, corn, sail. coflTcc, itc, 

HORSK POWERS, single and double, and Thre^hinjr Ma- 
ehines. with and without Sefmraiors. 

SMITH'S PATENT CORN SHELLER AND SEPARATOR. 
iat Horse Power, constantly on hand at the Albany Agricultoral 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 10 and 12 Oreen-st.. Albany. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 
Jan. 1. 

TO NEW- YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 
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|NE hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois Lnnd« for rain. 
in tracts of 40, 8U. 120, 100 ncre«, or more, to suit purchn^erA 
The lands are nil first rate, ami among the very hexi in the stale, 
and are situated in the counties nio«t densely settled, viz . 
Morgan, Scotr, Cans, Mason. Mennrd, Green. Sangamon, [/•gun. 
Christian. Ma«on, Mcl<eati, Wo«idford, and Macoupin. To Hciual 
•elllers eveo' reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 
p«yiDent. The price fn*m $.3 to $5 per acre. 

A corrcsnondrnt of one of the New- York papers, writes re- 
specting this section of Illinois as follows : 

" Bmrditortm^ Ccas Co.^ lU.^ Jan. 10. 1846. 

ThK RrCHKS OF THE Wei«T — GoTHAMITKS OJf Tirf WlKO.— It IS 

BOW six weeks since I \et\ the city of Gotham, during which tiinr I 
have seen coiHidcmble of this western country, and I must say the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipntud, 
and this country msy truly be called the garden of the world. 
'Hiere is noihmg to prevent fttrmers in this country from gelling 
rick, as the land is the most fertile in the world, snd it will pro- 
dttce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

" A New Kngiand man would hnrtlly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmers here produce ten thouiuind busliels of corn, and 
half fw many bushels of wheat in a year, to say nothing of cattle 
aiid hogs, of which srme rais<* as many a» five hundred head. One 
fanner lold me that he raiised the last year 6000 bu8hels of corn, 
and It was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

** Cattle and .^heep feed upon ihe prairies all winter, as they are 
seldom covered with snow." 

Most of the above lands may be cnltivafed 100 years or more 
without manuring, being of the riche^^t alluvial soil. Ttie lilies are 
bidispniable, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
tities to suit purrha«ers. I«eUers (post pttid) addressed to D. B. 
Atkbs, Esq., of Jacksoimlie. IH<i or the subscriber, will receive 
ivompt atteniion. As many persons oni of Hie male have an idea 
that the taxes are very bnrt'U'n*ome in Tllinoi*, we state that they 
range from $1.50 to $8.00 per annum, on 80 acres of land. 

JOHN ORIGG, 

Jan. 1, 1847,-61 No. 9 North Fourth-sl., PInladelphia. 



TO WOOL-GROWERS. 
TpHE suhecribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co.^ Va.. 
'*• consisiing of about f«» thousand arrfi. which they wish to sell 
«r rent. It 1ms on it immense qiiflniiiirs of the large*! timber. 
with abundance of water, and water power. A ix»riicin of \\\t 
land has been cleared, and pr<xhiccs the finest gra«s in the world. 
Wa would like to dispose of ji. or to enter into partnership with any 

Cnileman M'ho M'onid furnish a flock of sheep, and go inio the 
finess of growing wool Apply by letter to eillier oif the sub- 
•cnbers. nt Cumberland Court Hon.<»e. Va.. or in person to Col. A. 
Staples. Patrick Co., Va.. who will show the land. 

wrr.rjAM w. wiuhon 

Sept. 1-61 WILLIS WILSON. 



NEW- YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
(on commission.) 

AB. ALLEN, 187 Water-st —Farming Implements and 8a<d^ 
• Wire Cloths aiid Sieves : Fortilixers, ssich aa Qaaoo, Lime, 
Plaster of Paris. Ac; Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Sbroba } 
Improved Stock, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, &c. 

Editor of the American Agriculturist, a monthly ptiUiMtioii of 
32 pages, with numerous aiigraviiigs. Price $i a year. 
Jan. I-3I. 



NEW ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

THE subscriber will keep constantly on hand for sale fanning and 
plantation implements, of all kinds suitable for the sonthem 
market. He will also execute orders for improved slock, sueh mm 
horses, cattle, sheep, Ac, and receive su Inscriptions for the Aroert- 
can Agriculiurist, a monthly publication of 32 I^Pf") ^ith num» 
rous riigravings. Price $1 a year. R. L. ALLEN. 

New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1847.— at 



THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 

No. 105 Chestnut-street y betiveen Third and Fourth, 

Philadelphia. 

THIS popular and central hotel, established by the Messi*. 
SandenH>n, having parsed into the hands of the subscriber, ha 
desires to inform his friends and the public, that it is now open for 
the reception of guesis. 

To those who nave visited " THE FRANKLIN HOUSE.*' \U 
advantages as a desirable stctpping plaee are well known ; to tboaa 
who have not, it will only le necessary to slate that It is sitnaied 
in the busiest part of the most fashionable street, in the immed». 
ate vicinity of the Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Custom House, 
Places of AmuMment. Hotels, Steamboat Landings. Railroad 
Depots, Public Squares, Court Houses. &c , Ac. 

Since the change of proprietors, a large amount of money hae 
been expended in enlarging, refttting, refuntishing and pointing. 
Among the numen-us improvemenu, may be mentioned iropruved 
entrances, a new Ladies- Ordinary, a new Genilemen^s Dining 
Saloon, new fiarlors, new ch.imbers, new kitchen, and new bar- 
room, besides many other minor improvements. 

The principal features of a first rata hotel. ** the Table and Win* 
Cellar.'^ will l>c under the management of Mr- JAMES M. SAN- 
DERSON, one of ihe former proprietor*, whose ambition to excel 
as a caterer is well known. His widely celebrated Cook ** Pel- 
lettier," aided by experienced assistauiS| will still continue to b« 
his rigiit hand man. 

The office and books will be under the charge of Mr. GEORGE 
P BURN HAM. late the able editor of the *' Daily Ohio Union,'* of 
Cincinnati, and more recenlly of Boston. In short, great exertioM 
have been made, and hereafter will not be spared^ to render *' Tba 
Franklin ** one of the vkrt rntsT hotels for comiort, convenieaca, 
and good living. D. K. MINOR. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1B47.— It 



I. T. GRANT & CO.'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

THK subscribers, manufaciurerb of these celebrated mills, hav- 
nig enlarged their manufacturing establishment^ hopes to bo 
eiiabieti hcrentter to sum)ly promptly il)e rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. The)»e mills have been repeatedly tried, and 
the principle upon which thev operate ihoronghly examined and 
tested by committees appointed by the Stale Agriculutral Society, 
and in e\'ery instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
that have come in cumpeiitirtn with them. They have taken thi 
Jirst premium at four of the New- York State Agricaltuml Fain, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the Stalo 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Marjland. Our mills took the first pro- 
mium, and we 'were awarded a silver medal for the new improve- 
ment, at the Fair of the American Institute in 1846, and ihcy re- 
ceived the highest consideration at the great National Fair, re- 
cently held at the city of ^^"a'^hington. Wherever thev have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag- 
riculturists, and are believed to be the only mills ever invented or 
manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at Ihe rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the ches/t. cockle, and tmvt at the same time. Tliey will also 
thoroughly clean all other kinds of grains and see(!s by running it 
through once. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price from 
$21 for No. 1, to S'37 for No. 4, and have no hesitation in wai^ 
ranting them superior 10 anythitig of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior (Train Cradles^ which hsTS 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited 

Our Fun Mills and Cradles are fur sale at factory prices at tWt 
following places: 

John Mayher & Co.. \05 Front-st., New-York. 

E Whitman, 55 Light-st., Baltimore; 

Denslow it Webster. Savannah, Heo. i 

Fitr.hngh Covle. Wa»hin«rton City; 

Baggs it, Parens. Springfield, Mass.: 

Pierce. Sweet & Co., Durlington, Vt.; 

J. W. Ilowen, Montpelier. Vi.; 

lumber Tucker. 10 and IS 6reen-st.. Albany, N. Y 

H. Warren, Troy: ^• 

J. S. & J Brown. Newbnrgh. 

Ortler* thnnkfully received and promptly attended to, and aM 
goods delivered at Troy. N. Y., free of charge. 
■ I.T. QRANT4 00L 

Jancticn P O., R«n» Co , N. Y., Jan. 1.— tf 
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DOW NINO'S WORKS. 

"ITALUADLE WORKS, by A. J. Dowiiingr, Esq Tht Fruits 
* umd Fruit TVeMo/'ilfntfrim. or ihe Colture, Propiigatiou, mid 
■ntiagemeiit uf'ihe GardeiM aiid Orchard* «w* Fruit Tree* ffeiie- 
raily ; with deacnptioiM of all the finest varieties of fruit cuTiiva- 
lad ill the country. 
1 thick vol. isl mo., with many engraving*. $1 .50. Or a ra- 

6 nor edition in large 8 vo., to match the author's other works. 
.50. 

" This is the most valuable of all the books which Mr. Dow- 
Ding lias contributed to the higher departments of our rural liiera- 
Uire, aiid it is the roo<«t chnrmiiig book of the veastMi. Some idea 
■aay be formed of its completeness from the fact o( lU containing 
a list of no less than 4S0 sorts of apples Mr. Downing clHims 
the right to t4ilk ab«mt fruits and trees from having been bom in 
* one m' ihe largest gardens, and upon tiie bank^ of one of the ii<i« 
blest rivers in America:' everylxidy Will conce^le the risht since 
be has shown himself so competent lo the task.*' — Broadu>ap 
Jmmud, 

*' This IS a valuable practical work, and ever>' orchardist and 
9ti:ry fruit-grower should possess himself of ils stores of iiifur- 
mation."— a. S. Gazmt. 

A Trent iM on Landscape Gardening ; adapted In North America. 
Willi a view in the improvement o( country resideiicen. Compri- 
iing hisiorical iioiices, and eeneral principles of ihe urt; directions 
fox liiyiiig «ut grounds, and armiiging pluniaiioiM; descriptions and 
eultivalioii nf lardy trees; decorntive acconi|Miuiments to ilie 
kouM and grounds ; formation of pirees of artificial water, flower 
ganlens, etc.: with remarks on Rural Architecture. Nev^ edition, 
with larire additions and improveraeiiis. and many new and beau> 
liful illuslration*. 1 large vol. 8vo. t3 50. 

** This volume, the first A mericun treatise on this subject, will 
■tonce take the rank of thic standard work.'* — SiUiman's Jour. 

^*' Dnwniiig'S I«niidm;ape Gardening is a masterly work oi' its 
kind.— more especially ctnisidrring that the art is yel ia ils infancy 
in America.''— LovefoN^s Gardener's Mug'izine. 

Designs for Colt gae Residences; adamed to North America, hi- 
eludiiig ElrvntioiiK and Plans of the Buildings, ainl designs for 
laying out Grounds. I vol. 8vo., with very neat illustrations. 
Second edition, revised. 92.00. 

A secoiKi edition of the ** I'ottage Residences'* is just publislied. 
■a Pan I.: and it is announced by the author that Part II., which 
IS in preparation, will cuniain hints and designs for the interiors 
■lid furniture of cottages, as well as additional designs for farm 
buildings. 

Gardening for Ladies ; and Companion to the Flower Garden. 
Beiiiff an alphabetical arrangement of all the ornamental plants 
usually prown in gardens and slirubberi&>; with full directions for 
their culture. By .Mrs. liomlon. First American, from the second 
Lniubni eilition. Revised and edited by A. J Downing. 1 thick 
Tol. 12 mo , with engntvingji representing the processes of graA- 
me. budding, layering, &c., &c. SI .25. 

^* A truly charming work, written with simplicity ami clearness 
It is dpcKledly the l>cst w»rk on the subject, and we strongly 
recommend it it to all our fair countrywomen, as a work they 
ought not to be without "—iV. Y. Courier. 

'• This is a full and complete niunuul of instruction upon the 
subject of which it treats. Being intended for iho^e who have 
little or no previous knowledge of gardening, it presents in a pre- 
cise and detailed manner, all thai is necessary to he known upon 
It, and cannot fail to awaken a more general ta^ta for these 
bealihful and pleasuiii pursuits among the ladies of our country. — 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Publislied and for side by WfT^F.Y ft PUTNAM, 

Oct. 18.— 3t No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 

Messrs. W. & P. will publish shortly, Wightufiek's Hints to 
Young Architects Edited with additions, by A. J. Downing. 

Also, a new edition u( Lindley's Horticulture, edited by A. J. 
Downing, and Prof. A. Gray. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
18 i Front-tt., New-York. 

THE subscriber offers for sale an extfn«ive assortment of Farm- 
ing and Gardening utennls, consistinfi in part of plows of 
Freeborn's, Minor's. Hortoii ic Co.'t, Prouty k Mears'. mid Rug- 
gles, Nourse &. MaMi.'s patteriu. The Locked Coulter, and 
Wrought Share Plow. 

Corn Shellers, Fannin? Mills. Grain Cradles. Com and Cob 
Mills, Straw fullers, of Greene's, Hovey's, Eastman\ and other 
most approved pnitenis. 

Horse Powers. Thresliing Machines, ftc Gin gear, Mill. Horse, 
power, and all other castings, constantly on hand. Als4i a general 
&«oriment of Bras.4. Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper. Rice, 
aiKl other inMls. Seive.*. .*<creeii*. Riddles, dec, he. 

Person* ordering article:* from Ihe subscriber may depend upon 
having them made of the be^i materials and in the most workman- 
like nnanner. 

JOHN MOORE. 

New-York, Oct. 1, IM«-» 

AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 

(CONTAINING pedigrees of Short Horn cattle, to which is pre- 
^^ ^ed a concise history of English and American ^^hort-Honia. 
eompiied fn«m the best authorities; by Lkw» F. Allbn. This 
Talnablebookconiains the pedigrees of about six hundred cattle, 
•lid it should be in the hands ol every breeder of Short-Hortw. A 
lisw copies for aaia at tha Omes of tli* Cv&riVATOB. 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC. 
TORY. 

'pHE subscriber baa constantly ou hand a large assortment ef 
*■ the above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L CLAWSON. 

July, 1840—10 mos. 101 Waier-st , New- York. 

P. 8.— All kinds of wire work manuiactured to order. 



NOTICE. 
'pHE undersigned expects to return from his joumeyings in tlM 
* southern staies about tiie 1?t February next, when he hopes lo 
be fully prepared Ut meet and fill all oniers in his line, particular- 
ly for hK '• \\ arren Htir^e Powers and "I'lireshrrs." im»w so mock 
Mild pertectly improved, his " Hand Threshers," ami the ** 'IVimMe 
Horse Powers,'* mid itie Kiidic«« Chain Horne Powera— also for 
the '♦ Plan*!* Improvtd Poriiibk- Hurr .'^lontr Mil!*,"— togethei witk 
Ploughs, (;uslin;.'s. torn-SI.ellrrs. &c.. &c In the mean time, 
lioWfver, all orders will be pronip Iv attended ttt. as usual. 

JA.s. Pl.A.\'l\ 5 Hurling slip, N. Y. City. 
Nut. 1— 3t. [_ 

KENDALL^S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

^IlE following in relation to the nb'^e churn*, I'rom a firm fal 
*• Vermont, who purchase Ol" us, will snow in what estimation 
tne cylinder churns ure held. 

•• We wrote y<«u a few days s-nre. to forward three each 
of the two smnUest size churns. IMeiisie send us immediately 
s'X each of I'lree sizes, fhurns are geHiiijr in good demand. Owr 
people think there is quite a saving when iliey can fetch the but* 
ler 111 two minutes, instead ol ciiuriimg two lu'urs with the old 
fashioned churn. The KeiMlull clinrn is getting to be all the go." 

The above churns off. always for sale at wholesale or retail, 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, Not:. 10 und 1*2 Green-st 

LL Til KR TUCKER. 



(^UaNO.— 300 tons, the bakiuce of the sliip Shaki»peare's oargo 
^-^ fnnu Iclmboe, in tight casks, f.«r sule in lots to suit pureb»- 
sers, hy E. K. COl.LLNS it, Co.. 50 S<iuih-tt. 

The many experiments made this sr-assni from this cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it. but that it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano. 

Sept, I, IS46.-tf 



"SANFORDS PATENT STRAW CUTTERS." 

^T'llE ."iuhscnher ha* jusi rt-r-f ived a qu;iiitiiy of these supenar 
-"- machines, made in a superior manner A few also for Cot- 
tijig JilMlks. J AS. PLANT. Sole Ageri, 

pec l—gt. No. 5 BurlniK ^lip. N- \ . City . 

WILD TURKEYS. 

1/ OR sale, two pair of wild turkeys— one pair of which were 
sent from IIUiiois in the full of 1^(44. und the others M'ere 
rcaretl from Iheni tlie prei«eiii year. They are well domesticated, 
and are splemlid birds. Price, $10 per |>air. Inquire at the Of^ 
Ficx OP THE Cultivator. 
Dec. l--2t. ^ 

NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

Not. 5 1 and 52 North Market-Street, Boston. 

FOR sale at this establishment, a general as.iortmeiii of Agri- 
cultural uikI Garden hnplcnicnu— Howard's Improved P*. 
tent Cast Iron Plows of all sizes. Martin's improved Eagle end 
other Plows; Double Mould Board, Side- H ill. Paring, and other 
plows, in great variety, and o<" the mtist approved patlerns. How- 
ard's Subsoil plows. Cultivators of diflferent descriptions; Willie* 
Seed Mower. Uhc best in use;) Geddes' and other IJarrowa of 
various patterns : Oreen's Straw-Cutiers, Willis' Straw-Cuttere, 
of various kinds and prices ;Gault's Patent Churns, Gnndstoiiee or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Irtm Field Rolleis. (a very superior end 
substantial article :) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, dilTerent sisee, 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Myringee 
in great variety; Pruning and Buddiiiff Knives ; Pruning Sciaeiw*, 
and Shears in great variety; Grass Hoi>ke and Garden Sbeare; 
Gardr-n mid Field Hi*s of every pattern; i^cufflers every size; 
Pick Axes, Shovels. Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every de> 
scription ; Hay Tools, including tlie very best Scvthes niauufac- 
tured in the country, (in all cases M-arranied;) Hairs and oUmt 
Hny Rakes. Pitch-forks. Grain Cradles, Horse Rakes, Sioklet, 
Austin's Rifles, Whet Stones, Ac, &c. 

Als<» a complete assortment of Chains, viz:— Fence Chaine— 
Trace io —Ox do.— D»>ir do.— Tie-up do. Hale's Horse Power; 
Hale's Thresliing Machine and Wiiutowiiif Mills, Garden Kb- 

Also Axes. Hatchctt. Bill Honks, nammers; Axe, Hoe, anfl 
Rake Handles; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings ; together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticultural purpoaee. 

Harris' Panit Mill, the best in use, is also for sale at this estab- 
lishment. gEEDS. TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribe rs aie enabled to funiish seeds of the purest am. 
lily, of every variety of field, vegetable, and flower seed ; eroor». 
cinr every variety desirable far cultivation. 

Also. Fruit, Forest, and Oruamenial Treeeand Shnibe, of every 
description. 

Also Hardy Herbaeeoiu Plants ; Roees, embracing 500 of che 
best varieties ; Bnlboos Roota in great variety. Greeu-BoQat 

KT^'oiS^ra pr^l^ly anended ta JOSEPH BRBCK A Cm. 
BoetoB, Sept l—^i. 
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▲l^BANY AGRICULTURAL WAKEUOUSe, 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEED STORE. 

No^ 10 AND 12, GREEN-ST., ALBANY. 

HTHE Subscriber having become ihe proprie- 

A tor of the rtock and irnde of the Albany Agricuilural Ware- 
house, recently carried on by ihe firm of E. Coirwtock ft Co., has 
•Dmovefl Ihe ••lablishineiii to the spacious ttores Noa. 10 aiid IS 
Qreeu-vtreet, (four doors from State-street, and near the center of 
the city,) where he has made such arranfcem<*nts at will enable 
Jlim to offer for sale a most complete aMortmeut of Uie most ap- 



AfcricQltoral Impletnentfiy MachlnM, Tool*, Ac # 

together with every variety of 

Field, Garden, and Flower 9eeds« 

•II of which will be sold on as reasonable terms as a| auy eslab- 
liahiueut in the country. 

Among the assortment of ihat most important 

Implement, the Plow, may be found a great variety of the cele- 
hnited 

Kafsle, Side-Hilly Snb^nil, and other Plow«« 

from the manufactory of Ruggles. Nourse k Mason, of Worcec 
IM, Mass. Also, as large an aMortment of the noted 

Center-Draff, side-Hill, SubMiil, and other Plow*, 

from the manufactory of Prouty & Meats, of Boston. Tlie plows 
from both these establishments are extensively known and highly 
approved by all who have u^ed them. Both kinds will be sold at 
the manufacturer's home prices. 

A general assortment of other Plows, (among 

them Delations Diamond.) adapted to different soils and modes 
of culture, constantly on hand. 

Langdon's Cultivator Plow, Bement's Im- 
proved, and common Horse Cultivators. 

Lewis' Patent Seed Planter, manufactured 

expressly for the subscriber, and which is believed to be best in 
I— price $15. 

Bachelder's Patent Horse Com Planter, 

Mpable of planting from six to ten acres a day— price, $15. 

English Brush Drill Barrow, for small seeds, 

-'price 919— with extra hopper for Corn, Beaiw, Peas, &c , for 
hills or drills, 915. 

Geddes' Improved Harrows, five sizes — from 

#8 to 915. Also, Folding and A. Harrows, various sizes and roanp- 
feeiore. 

Hovey's Patent Spiral Straw Cutter, for 

haad-power, five sizes, from 910 to 9*^. Rigged for horse-power, 
91 to 92 extra. 

Also, Steven's Spiral Hay and Cornstalk 

Cutter, ten sizes, from 98 to 9»--rigged for horse power, 91 
to 9S extra. 

Grant's Celebrated Fan Mills, the best in 

we, four sizes, 9*21 to 9*Z7. Also Ellioli's Fanning Mills, for 
•mall «oed«. from 910 to 912. 

Burrall's Hand Corn Sheiler and Separator, 

A new and very compact machine, <Hie of the very best hi use 
Also Clinton's Hand Corn .^heller, which shells very rapidly, but 
does not separate the corn and cob, n cheap and durable machine. 

An extensive assortment of Harvesting and 

Baying TooU, such as Revolving and Hand Rakes, Graii'i^s Cra- 
dles, .Scythes, Snathes, Hay Fork^ of the most approved kinds, 
Qttiaitebaug and Cummington i<cythe Clones. Rifles, Siekels, 

jtfanure Forks, Shovels, Spades, and Hoes, 

bv the dozen or single, from the best manufactories in the country. 

Root and Vegetable Cutters, several kinds, 

fcictoding one suitable for eutting for slieep, tlie best machine for 
4h« purpose in use. 

Wheelbarrows, of different sizes and kinds. 

Coutractopi and dealers furni;»hed on liberal terms. 

A good assortment of Dniry Furniture, as 

Chttni« of variowi kiiuU, including Kendall's Cylinder, five sizes, 
IVimi 9310 95, the mo<<t approved churn in wes\no Gault's, Dash, 
«<id others. Tubs, PaiU. Butter Ladies and Workers. Ac. Ac. 

O.x Yokes and Bows, Draft, Trace, Stake, 

ITalter, aiKi. Tie-up Chain*. Ox-Rails. Horsie and Cattle Cords, 
Bmslies, Curr>Tombs, Bar- Pins, m. new article, 4c., ke. 

RrasSf Field, Garden* Herb, and Flower Seed 

m great variety, both of foreign and d(»mestic grotrth. 

Jewett's Improved Duilon Corn, and other 

choirr varieties. Ilnirs Karly June, Carter, and other Potatoes, 
mfpether with ever)' article usually kept m such estahUsliments. to 
all of which t)ie attention of the public i« respectfully invited. 

LUTHIiR TU(*tfER. 
Albany, Jan , 1»47. 
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SKETCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS FABMING. 



From onr last Iramber we oontintte oar notioM of the 
•attle of Massachusetts. 

We have before alluded, (Cultivator, vol. ni., page 
134, and vol. n., new series, p. 75,) to a spirtted and 
mtematic attempt, commenced several years since, by 
Col. Jaques, of the Ten Hills Farm, near Boston, to 
establish a superior breed of cattle for the dairy. Though 
much, certainly, has been done by Col. J. towards the 
accomplishment of his object, his success would un- 
doubtedly have been more complete, had all circumstan- 
tes favcNred his operations. He has produoed many 
valuable animals, and the excellent qualities of his 
" Cream-Pot " cows, seem to be acknowledged wherev- 
er they have been known. He still keeps a few ani- 
mals of this stock. His bull Cassius, (five years old,) 
is not often excelled in external points, and we have no 
doubt that he possesses very valuable qualities. His co- 
lor, like that of the Cream- Pots generally, is bright red, 
Mrith a yellow skin. He unites the blood of some of the 
best animals Col. J. has ever bred, viz., that of the no- 
ted bull Don, (his sire,) and the celebrated oows Cy- 
press and Coral, (his dam and grandam.) Coral has 
been for some time owned by Mr. George Adams, of 
Somerville. From a statement of Mr. A.'s, published 
in the Mcusachwetts Plovman, Feb. 15th, 1845, it ap- 
pears that he kept fifty cows; that be took a particular 
account of Coral's milk from Feb. 1st, 1844, to May 
1st, same year, being three months; and that she 
averaged tioenty-three quart* [beer measure] of strained 
milk per day: that he sold the milk which was given by 
this cow in ninety days, for $103.50! Mr. A. con- 
siders her the most valuable oow he ever owned. 

Col. J. has of late years sold most of the stock he has 
bred, at a very early age — generally while calves or 
yearlings; and the prices he has obtained, have ave- 
raged $100 per head. Several have been sold within 
the last four or five years, at $150, and some for $200 
each. But his farm has lately become too valuable for 
other purposes, (fortunately for him,) to justify its be- 
ing much devoted to rearing stock. It is estimated to 
be worth $1,000 per ac^re, for the clay it contains. It 
eonsists of 150 acres. 

In 1845, the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, imported four cows and a 
bull, of the Ayrshire breed, and a bull and the same num- 
ber of cows of the Devon breed. They had previously, 
in 1835, we tliink, imported an Ayrshire oow and boll. 
On the farm of EuAS Phinnet, Esq., of Lexington, 
we saw the animals of the late importation, with their 
produce since their arrival. The old Ayrshire oow first 
imported, and several which the Trustees purchased at 
Capt. Randall's late sale, were likewise here, as was 



also the Ayrshire oew <' Medal.'' purchased bj Mt. 
Lawson, of Lowell, at Capt. R.'s sale. Several of 
the Ayrshires appear to be fine cows; especially " Me- 
dal," the old ^w (now seventeen years old) above men- 
tioned, " Jeannie Beans." and ** Flora Maodonald."— 
the two lattor of the late importation. 

The Devons appear to be well bred stook. Two of 
the oows were very much te our fancy, being well 
made, beautifully limbed, and mellow skinned, with very 
fair indications of dairy qualities. The Devon bull, we 
thought a very superior one, though he was in poor con- 
dition, from sickness. Mr. Phimnet supposed his 
disease to be bronchitis, and he feared that it would 
prove fatal. We should regard the death of such an 
animal as a great publio loss. Should he live, we hope 
his use will be permitted in some of the districts where 
oxen are considerably reared; and we will venture the 
opinion that his progeny, from the best formed and 
proper sized oows, wUl prove to be of high excellence 
for the yoke. We noticed several Devon bull calves, 
of fine form and thrifty appearance; in fact, we thought 
all the Devons, with one exception, indicated a great 
tendeney to fatten. 

The Ayrshire bull which the Trustees of the Agri« 
cultural Society first imported, has been kept in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. He was for one or more sea- 
sons in Berkshire county, and has since been at different 
places along Connecticut river. His progeny are held 
in high estimation as dairy stock. We have met with 
several persons who have tried them, and they invaria* 
bly speak very favorably in regard to their value. Mr. 
Heioit Strong, of Northampton, has a oow of this 
stook, six years old, which is one of the best oows we 
have ever met with. She calved last season the first of 
April. Towards the latter part of the season, he was 
induced, supposing her milk was of very rich quality, to 
put her on trial for butter. He accordingly kept an 
accurate account of the butter made from her, from the 
1st of September to the eleventh of November, and it 
av&raged eleven pounds per week, by aetual weight. 

The lato Isaac C. Bates, of Northampton, (former- 
ly U. S. Senator from Massachusetts.) purchased, seve- 
ral years since, the Hereford bull '' Sir Isaac," which 
was sent from England by Admiral Coffik, in 1824, 
as a present to the Mass. Soc. for Promoting Agricul- 
ture. This bull was kept till he was quite old by Mr. 
B., and from his son, Mr. S. H. Bates, (who now has 
charge of the farm,) and other persons in the neighbor 
hood, we learned some facts in regard to the success of 
the Hereford cross. Mr. B. states, and Mr. Stroko 
concurred in the same statement, that for all purposes 
CMi6tfi«i, they were the best stock ever kept in the 
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neighborhood. Their chief excellencies were for beef 
and work, and in these qoalities they are said to have 
been mach superior to any other cattle which have been 
known there. Their strength was great, and their 
qaickness and spe^ as travellers remarkable. As to 
dairy qaalities, Mr. B. states, that though the cows did 
not yield as large a quantity of milk as some, it was of 
so rich a quality, that in quantity of butter they were 
seldom exceeded. Mr. Cook, of Northampton, who 
has been in the practice of stall-feeding cattle for many 
years, frequently fatted the half-blood Herefords,' and 
after several trials with them, was so convinced of their 
superiority, both in the rapidity with which they ac- 
quired fat, and in the quali^ of their beef, that he would 
pay several dollars more for lean animals of this blood, 
than for others of the same size. Mr. Sargeakt, of 
Springfield, and others, also spoke of the beef of this 
stock as being of better quality and flavor than any 
other they had ever seen. Mr. Bates has now two 
fine cows and a heifer, descendants of ** Sir Isaac," 
which show strong marks of Hereford blood. But as 
Mr. B. has devoted his farm chiefly to sheep, he has 
discontinued the breeding of cattle, and keeps only 
cows enough to supply milk for domestic use. 

From all we can learn, we are confident that the in- 
troduction of this Hereford boll was of great advantage 
to the section where he was kept; and we have ho doubt 
that similar advantages would be derived there and in 
other good grazing districts of Massachusetts, by the 
use of prime bulls of the same breed. 

Mr. Horatio -Sargeant, cf Springfield, has a herd 
of good stock. Among them we noticed a full-blood 
Ihirbam bull, of fine points, and several fnll-blood cows 
which appear to be superior milkers. Also, some very 
handsome young steers and heifers. 

Before closing this part of our subject, we wish to 
offer a friendly remark. Some of our brother fanners 
of Massachusetts should be more particular in regard 
to the blood of their stock. They are too inattentive to 
the real qualities of their animals, and in reference to 
their improvement, do not take hold of the matter as 
if they intended to understand it. In several instances 
bulls were shown to us as '' Dnrhams " which evidently 
had not more than one-third or one-eigfith of that blood, 
and were very miserable hard-fleshed animals besides. 
And we presume that the unfavorable opinions which we 
found prevailing in many places in regard to the Dur- 
ham breei) of cattle, is in a great degree attributable to 
the bad selections of bulls which have been made. 

Farms, Dairies, &c.— The farm of Elias Phin. 
NET, Esq., in Lexington, is noted for the good manage- 
ment it evinces, and for its general productiveness. He 
has a very fine and productive orchard, and has done much 
in reclaiming and rendering profitable, wet and marshy 
lands. But we were, unfortunately, so limited as to 
time, that we could but just glance at the arrangements, 
and must defer more particular remarks till we are fa- 
vored with an opportunity (which we hope to enjoy,) 
ef making a second visit. 

Mr. JoHir Hammokd, of Worcester, has a farm of 
122 acres, which for neatness, productiveness, and good 
management, is not exceeded by any we have met with 
in any part of the country. About fifteen acres of the 
farm are in wood. He keeps about forty head of cat- 
tle, and besides affording pasturage for them, he outs 
from 80 to 100 tons of bay per year. He usually has 
about twenty-five cows, and has sold seventeen hun- 
dred dollars worth of milk in a year, at five cents per 
quart. [We may as well remark here, that milk is 
sold in Massachusetts by beermeaturef which is one-fifth 
more than wine measure.] Besides this, he has sold 
from his farm five hundred dollars worth of other pro- 
duce in a year. His hraiMintrs and fenoos aro in orm- 
ph'\e finl r. II » hum it ouc of the Ikm fu»il uio.-». con- I 



venient we have seen. It ts 90 feet long, 42 feet wide, 
and posts 18 feet high. The width is divided into three 
parts-^a floor ^way of twelve feet through the centre, 
and a bay and cattle stable of fifteen feet eaeh, on the 
sides. It has a cellar under the whole, into which the 
manure and urine descends, and where loam and other 
materials are firequently spread on the heap. 

We shall probably have occasion, hereafter, to speak 
more particularly of the advantages of barns constructed 
on plans similar to this ; but cannot omit Co mention 
here, an improvement which has been adopted by Mr. 
Ariel Jaqttes, who has a beautiful farm, with good 
bam and other buildings, in Worcester. Where bams 
have cellars under them, considerable mconyenience is 
often experienced in getting the cattle from the cellar 
and yard into the stalls above. This inconvenience is 
in a great measure obviated by the contrivance allu* 
ded to. An inclined way is constructed at a low 
angle in the back part of the cellar, connecting at the 
upper end with the apartment in which the cattle are 
tied. A door at the connection of this way with the 
floor, prevents the cattle from asoending into the barn 
except when it is opened. The way is simply solid 
earth, supported and kept in place by stone- work at its 
sides and upper end. 

In Barre and New Braintree there are some capital 
farms. The face of the country is rough and hilly, and 
the soil in many instances very rocky; yet it is made 
highly productive, especially for grass. The farmers 
are generally in very independent circumstances, and 
have no occasion to sigh for other climes. By well- 
directed and persevering industry, the ''rough places" 
have been '* made smooth," and the rugged features of 
the landscape have been even wrought into ornaments 
of beauty. The rocks and stones which originally oc- 
cupied so much of the soil, have been removed, and 
formed into massive stone- walls, by which the farms are 
divided into beautiful fields. 

In Barre, we called at three farms, lying contigu- 
ously, which, for the completeness of the buildings 
and other fixtures, and general *^ good looks,'' are 
hardly surpassed by any other three farms similarly 
situated within our knowledge. They belong respec- 
tively to Mr. David Kendall, David Lee. Esq., and 
Mr. Harrisow Bacon. 

We first called on Mr. Lee, who kindly accompanied 
us to other farms in the vicinity, and afibrded us other 
facilities, for which he has our thanks. His farm now 
consists of about 200 acres, though it was formerly much 
larger. He has made great improvements by clearing 
the land of stones, vrith which it naturally so abounded 
that it was almost impossible to plow it. A good por- 
tion of the farm has been divided into lots of ten to fif- 
teen acres each. In many of them, the stones have 
been thoroughly taken out, so that the plow will run 
with as little interruption as on the western prairies; 
but to get the stones out of the way, the walls into 
which they have been put, are in several instances so 
wide that a carriage might be driven on the top of 
them ! These lands now produce an average of two and 
a half tons of hay per acre ; and fifty bushels of corn to 
the acre is quite common. Of oats, Mr. L. has ob- 
tained over eighty bushels per acre. 

Mr. L's barn is said to be the largest in the state, 
with the exception of the '^ Boylston barn," in Prince- 
ton. It is 108 feet long, 44. feet wide, with posts 20 
feet high. It has two floors, and the hay, &c., is car- 
ried in on the upper floor. It has a cellar under the 
whole. And we will here observe that all farmers with 
whom we conversed, who have had any experience with 
bara-cellars, state that the manure which is kept in 
them, is worth from fifty to a hundred per cent, more 
♦ban tl'.-jt whioh is oxpof^od in the ordinary way. 

Tliis :»cf li'.'U oi'c«vUu..y ir «»siic i.*/tiJ *'.jr its cheese 
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dairies.* Mr. Lbb has formerlj carried on the business 
•f making cheese on a large scale. He has taken from 
the Aiassachnsetts State Ag. Society, and the Worces- 
ter County Society, $300 in premiums on that article. 

Mr. Bacon keeps about forty cows, and makes a 
large quantity of cheese annually. He milked thirty- 
■iz cows the last season, and they produced twenty 
thousand pounds of cheese, or aa average of five hun* 
dred and fifty-five pounds to each oow. It sold at eight 
cents per pound, which gives aa the income from each 
cow, $44.40. 

But Mr. Bacon's cows are a superior lot, and have 
been selected with a good deal of care; though we have 
no doubt that the same attentkm which he has bestowed, 
may be given in most other cases with equally good re- 
sults. £veral of Mr. B.'s oows were procured from Mr. 
Elias Atkes, who lately removed from Barre to Vir- 
ginia. Mr. A. took great pains with his stock, par- 
ticularly in reference to their milking qualities. State- 
ments in regard to the quantity of milk yielded by his 
oovra have several times appeared in some of the papers 
of Massachusetts. At a trial which Mr. Bacon made 
last season, it was ascertained that ten of his cows gave 
from twenty to twenty-five quarts of raiik per day, 
beer measure. Some of these cows are from a fourth 
to ha&f-blood Durham, and are really very fine animals. 

It may be remarked aa we pass, that many of the 
farmers of Massachusetts are aware of the great differ- 
ence there is in cows, and are beginning to appreciate 
the value of a good one. For instance, in some of the 
dairy districts, ordinary oows are considered worth from 
$20 to $25) and good ones from $50 to 75. Mr. Bacon 
considers many of his oows worth each from $65 to $70. 
The prevalence of correct ideas on this subject will be 
likely to do great good by inducing the farmers to pay 
more attention to the blood and qualities of their stock, 
and will ultimately be the means of getting rid of the 
numerous horde that will not pay for their keeping. 

New Braintree is likewise famous for its cheese. Capt. 
HoLLis TiDD, of this town, has formerly kept a large 
number of cows, and manufactured cheese extensively ; 
but of late years he has not carried on the business so 
largely. He took the $100 premium of the State Ag. 
Society, for old cheese, in 1831, and if all his cheese is 
of a similar quality to some we tasted at his table, we 
should not be surprised at its taking premiums on any 
occasion, whoever might be his competitors. 

Our stay in this neighborhood was necessarily too 
short to admit of our visiting many of the farms. We 
however called for a few minutes at Mr. Josiah Glea- 
son's. We were in so much haste that we had not 
time to gather many particulars ; but we saw enough 
to convince ns that it was one of the most perfect es- 
tablishments it has ever been our good fortune to meet 
with. Everything about the premises — ^honse, bam, 
and other buildings — bore the impress of order and 
neatness, which, in our opinion, should constitute 
every farmer's motto. There was " a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place." The long lines 
of stone walls were perfectly straight, and appeared to 
be as firmly built as though they had been designed to 
protect a city. Rows of beautiful trees of the sugar- 
maple, lined the wide and handsome road for the whole 
length of the farm. The home farm consists of 234 

• Since the abo^e wa<i written, we have received a copy of iho 
Traiwacfions of t»ie Airricnharal Society of Woroester County, for 
1848. Ill the report of one of the committees, it is stated that ac- 
cording to the statistical returns of the state, the income derived 
from cows in Worcester county, " is one quarter of the whole 
•mount of the income of cows in tho state, ajid more than 



I double 
the amount of any other county except Middlesex "—that '* the 
capital rmnloyed in this branch of farming: business in the county 
cannot be lens than one million «>f dollais "—and that '* tbero are 
bat two branches of agnciiltiml, and nine of mechanical industry 
In the Comnioiiwealth, that yield a greater income than that de- 
nved from the cow." 



acres, and there are 100 acres in out-lands. The stock 
consists of fifty head of cattle, chiefly oows, sixty sheep, 
and several horses. 

There are many other fine farms in the neighborhood 
which we regretted not having an opportunity to ex« 
amine; particularly those of Col. Miztkr, Mr. GasBN, 
and Mr. Elbridge Glxason. 



IMPROVEMENT IN LUMBER WAGONS. 



An improvement has been made in England in the 
construction of lumber wagons, vrithin a few years, and 
adopted already to a considerable extent, which we be- 
lieve would be well worthy the attention of our me- 
chanics. It is made with a view to admit of wide 
boxes, at the same time that the wagon itself may 
be ttirned at a short angle. This, evenr farmer knowa, 
is often of great importance, in o<mfined parts of farm- 
yards, narrow lanes, roads, and elsewhere, especially 
with heavy loads, when the osual expedient of running 
backward and forward a few times, to throw the vehicla 
about, is out of the question. 

The usual point of tuning, it is well known, is at 
the king-bolt, or large iron bolt through the centre of 
the forward axletree. If the box is wide, the inner fore 
wheel strikea the side, on even a slight inclination from 
the right-line. The improvement consists in placing 
the turning point further behind, at the point a, fig. 13, 
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Fig. 13. 

which represents a horisontal outline of the wagon, the 
dotted lines showing the position of the box. In turn 
ing, as shown in fig. 14, one wheel is thrown forward, 




Fig. II. 
and passes round the end of the box, while the other is 
thrown further ofi*, and consequently does not strike the 
box, unless bent round to nearly a right angle. The 
dotted lines show the position of the forward axle vrhen 
straight, the distance from 6 to c being about the dis- 
tance that the inner wheel is thrown off by the torning 
motion. 

The forward end of the box is usually made semi- 
circular, bqt it may be made square, as shown bj one 
of the dotted lines in fig. 19, at d. 

These figures are merely intended to show the prin' 
dpU of this improvement, which we believe well worthy 
the attention of our agricultural mechanics. T. 



Dbainino.— Imperfect imderdraining is very oommon 
A writer in the Hillsborough Gazette, gives the follow 
ing good rule : — If water stands on the surface of s 
fi<Sd three hours after rain has ceased to fsiU, that fiek 
as not iufficieatly drained for the oultivation of grains. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



FARMING IN HOLLAND 

Uirechi, HoUand, Nov, 20, 1846. 

Mbssri. Editobj — I find the seaton here so far ad- 
▼anoed, that oomparatiTely Uule is to be learned of 
practical agricaltiirey and I haTe, therefore, as yet, 
made no excursions into the sorronnding oonntry, that 
is, nothing more than short walks. My ride from 
Antwerp to Utrecht was rather interesting, as enabling 
me to see a wide extent of Datoh onltiTation, and I wiU 
give yon a sketch of those things which chiefly arrested 
my attention. 

Antwerp is not at a yery great distanee from the 
Dutch frontier. The border land between Holland and 
Belgiom, is a wide desolate looking tract of sandy moor, 
ifar the greater part entirely neglected. There was, 
however, in many places, a considerable thickness of 
«rganic matter above the sand, which would go far 
towards making an excellent soil. In some places I 
saw holes, where a substance resembling marl or clay 
had been raised to the surface, and laid in heaps. Were 
it either marl or clay, it would be highly osefcd on snch 
light sandy soils. Great improvements are commenc- 
ing here, and some flourishing looking farms begin to 
appear amidst the sorroanding desolation. 

The Crown Prince, I hear, has large possessions on 
these moors, and energetically promotes and encourages 
everything promising to advance cultivation there. 

I was not able to ascertain, except by a hasty glance 
in passing, the system upon which these improvements 
proceed. Each one of the fields was enclosed by an 
open ditch, that indispensable accompaniment of a 
Dutch farm. In many oases, the turf, bushes, &c., 
&c., were burned, being collected in heaps ; and the 
ashes afterwards spread over the whole suiface. 

After passing Grootmnslert, the first town in Hol- 
land, we entered a fine agricultural district. The crops 
were all thriving, and the fields bore evidence of care- 
ful and laborious attention. This district, North Bra- 
bant, seems to be all drained as thoroughly as the na- 
ture of the case will admit. The summer level of the 
vrater is generally not more than 18 inches or 2 feet below 
the surface, and there is scarcely any fall ; in the winter 
the whole country is frequently covered with water for 
months. The houses placed on slight elevations, and the 
roads on embankments, are alone visible. Such was the 
ease in January of the present year, when I passed through 
this very district. These circumstances all united, ren- 
der it necessary to make the drains large and open, 
thereby interfering of course to a considerable degree 
with economical cultivation. These ditches become 
grown up and ohoaked with weeds every year ; in 
all directions we saw men <deaning them with a spe- 
eies of rakes, dravring the vegetable masses brought up 
directly into boats, or forming heaps on the land. 
These cleanings of the ditches must form an important 
item in the Dutch farmer's list of available and efllective 
manures. In some places I have seen men dipping up 
the black liquid from the bottoms of the canals, and 
laying it up in heaps on the banks. This mud, from 
its black appearance, most be rich in vegetable decom- 
posing matter, and very well fitted to form compost 
heaps, or even to spread directly upon the land, after a 
winter's exposure to frost and warmth alternately. 
The large ditches on almost every farm, form a kind of 
eanal, navigable by boats, carrying several tons ; in 
ihese, manure •» 4>ften carried from one part of rhe form 



to another, and the products of the Tarions fields 
brought home. On some of the farms, horses wonld 
scarcely be necessary except for plovring. Farm vehi- 
cles seemed very few in number, and ..thoee few awk- 
ward in shape, especially the wagons, with high and 
narrow bodies, greatly elevated from the ground, and 
rising at both ends. From the forward axletree. a stick 
three or four feet kmg, turns upwards, and curb over 
towards the front board of the wagon box ; this is gene- 
rally terminated by a brass knob, which, in well rega- 
lated establishments, is kept scoured to a great degree 
of brightness. I had no opportunity of seeing any of 
the farming implements. I expect to find the Dutck 
far behind in this respect. 

About half way between Antwerp and Utrecht, w 
passed through Breda, a large and very sUongly forti- 
fied town. It is entirely surrounded by low, Biarshjr 
ground, and in vrinter the water in the ditches is nearly on 
a level vrith the streets. ^ After leaving this place, we 
came to a broad tract of rich, fertile land, partly a rather 
stiff" clay, but afterwards becoming a fine light loam io 
appearance. Bothof these kinds of soils appeared ta 
be of great depth. The draining was as perfect as 
possible under the circumstances, and as I have de 
scribed above; the water standing from eight to eight 
een inches below the surface. The crops on the whole 
of this tract were remarkably luxuriant. Of course 
we could say nothing as to the grain crops, but the 
grass and the tumeps particularly arrested our atten- 
tion. The turneps seem universally to be sown broad- 
cast, and are not thinned out ; and the consequence is 
a great mass of leaves and stalks. How large the 
roots were we had no opportunity of judging. A laree 
farmer, living in the neighborhood of Breda, rode 
with us some miles, and gave us much information 
as to his ovFU farm and the (Nractices of the country. 
I think the Dutch farmers and proprietors in generid, 
can hardly equal this gentleman, who spoke French, 
German, and Italian, and read English with ease. The 
learning of foreign languages is, however, in so small a 
country as Holland , a matter of necessity to any one 
who ever goes a hundred miles from home. 

We learned from this gentleman that in his section, at 
least, the Dutch are very deficient as to rotation of 
crops ; in fact they have no rotation at all ; they take 
as many sucoessive crops of grain as they choose, or as 
they can. The land there is so good that this system 
may be carried on for a long time ; but in many sec- 
tions of the country I should think that they would be 
driven to a different course. 

As I am only now about half way in my journey, I 
will stop for the present, and give you the conclusion at 
another time. Yours very truly, John P. Norton. 

NOTES or ▲ TRAVELLER in ENGLAND— No. H. 



Plowing. — ^The neatness and perfection with whioii 
the plovring is usually performed in England, is re* 
markable. and invariably attracts the attention of the 
traveller. The furrow-slice is much narrower than 
that usually seen in America; from nine to ten inches 
I found to be the usual breadth. Great care is taken 
that the furrow should not only be of the same breadth, 
but also equal care is taken that it should be of exactly 
uniform depth. The depth of the furrow is generally 
two-thirds of the breadth, and this enables the plow- 
man to lay all his farrovrs in the proper position, ajif 
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with snrpraiog anifonnity. In plowing greensward, I 
found that the depth of the furrow was generaHy six 
inches by nine in breadth. The difierenoe between good 
«nd bad plowing Is TSry readily perceived after the 
grain is ap. The farrow slices should be straight, <^ 
equal breadth and thiekness, for nnleas this is carefully 
attended to, the gronnd will not be equally prepared 
for the reception of the seed ; and that ineqaali^, which 
is often observable in a field of grain, frequently arises 
from this inaccuracy. I seldoofi saw a crooked farrow, 
thoagh I passed through more than twenty eounlies, 
and paid particular attention to the plowed fields «n 
every part of the countiy. The head lands are finished 
with eqaal care and accuracy as t^ rest of the land. 

In many parts of the country the land is plowed in 
ridges, wtich varr nooh in breadth. They are raised 
In the middle, and the open ferrows at the sides serve as 
drains to let off the surplus vraters. These ridges on 
retentive soils, are deemed indispensible, but on some of 
the lighter soils their utility seemed to me at least doabc- 
ful. In some parts of the country, they are used to ena- 
ble the plowman to perform his work with accuracy ; 
but it is believed tfiat for this purpose it will not much 
longer be retained. 

Fram a careful examination of the land after it was 
prepared for crops, I became satisfied that the narrow 
furrow slice is much to be preferred. The soil is com- 
pletely and uniformly pulverised, and this, in connexion 
with draining. Is one of the most effectual means of 
increasing the product of the soil. And when the per- 
fection of the scdisequent preparation, as mentioned ia 
my former commnnicatton, is oonsiddred, it is ayiparent 
Ch&t the farmer may well ask from Him who makes the 
•om to grow, to add his blessing to the labor of his 
hands, baring htms^f done all he could to secure the 
desired retmrn. The large yield which is most gene- 
rally obtained, shows that the system here pursued, is 
at least worthy of eonsideration, as the preparation of 
the land by the plowman has an important bearing upon 
the subsequent crop. Indeed, it has been vrall said, — 
** that the whole value of plowing, scientifically speak- 
ing, depends upon its having the eflbct of loosening the 
texture of the soil, and thos permitting a free circular 
tion of air and moisture through the farrows, for the 
tlouble purpose of increasing the rapidity of the disinte- 
gration of its stony portions, and of re-raductng to pow- 
der what had once been pulverized, but which, from the 
joint action of pressure, and the binding effect of root 
fibres, had been united together. However well land 
may be manured, and however thoroughly drained, you 
sever can obtain the crops it is capable of 3rieldjng an- , 
less you poiveriae it. 

There are a great variety of piovre in use here, yet I 
think several of the improved plows in America are 
«qaal to any I have aeea. I have no doubt we have 
some plovrmen, abo, who may do their work with equal 
«are and acuraoy. It is not however, considered vrith 
us as indispensible to good fiirming, to have the land 
plowed vrith so mooh oare. The most that can be 
accomplished in a given time, is generally conbidered 
more important than the wanner iia which it is perfonn- 
ed. The plow is most generally here drawn by three 
or four horses in single file, with one or more drivers, 
thoagh the practice of using two horses abreast, as 
with us, is evidently gaining favor, and will. I should' 
think, ere long supersede almost entirely the other 
method. Reforms in this country are very slow, and it 
may take moch longer time than I imagine to aeooro- 
plish this. Oxen are but little used in plowing in those 
sections of the country through which I passed. 

It is often said that we cannot expeot to have our 
farms as neatly and carefully worked as they are here. 
The wages of the laborer are so much higher, and the 
prices of produce so moch lower, that we cannot a^rd it. 



This is doufotleas true to a oertain extant, bat I do aaC 
perceive that it is a valid objection to the adoption of • 
more perfeot system of plovriag. The inoreased crop 
resolting from it, vrill, in almost eveiy instance, amply 
repay for any additional labor and expense that may he 
required to prepare the ground. 

Sheep akd Muttok.— The excellency of their mut- 
ton is the pride and boast of every Enf^ishman, and 
from its almost aniversal use, it appears to be the na- 
tional meat, rather than their famed roast beef. Until 
I tasted Welsh, South Dovm and Leicester mutton, mall 
their richness of flavor, as served up in London, I con- 
fess I knew not the value of mutton as an article of 
food. I soon beoaflM very partial to it, as I believe most 
Americans do who taste it here. The fatness of tba 
sheep brought to market is truly surprising, and no cue 
exoept thoM who oocasionaUy see the rieh mutton fat* 
tened in Albany and its viciniCy, and some other locali- 
ties, can have any conception of it. In passing through 
the oonntry eariy in May, I saw multitudes of sheep 
feecfing from early green crops, iaoloaed usually in har- 
dies on the fields, so as to secore the manure, and thesa 
removed as required, until the whole field is oon8nmsd| 
or the sheep ready for market. Tarneps also are used 
to a oonstderable eoEtent, as well as oil-oake, in the &t- 
tening of sheep. 

The sheep are never taken to market, so far as 
my observation extends, exoept when in the very 
best condition. Indeed I never saw in the markets in 
England, what woald be considered a lean carcass ol 
mutton. 

The breeds of sheep above mentioned, are those most 
esteemed for mutton. The small Welsh mutton is the 
finest flavor of any I ever tasted, and it commands, I 
believe, uniformly, the highest prwe in market. Th« 
quantity of this variety is small oompared with the others. 
The Downs and Leicesters, and a cross between them, 
are the next, though the Cots wold and some others 
command nearly as high prices. The quantity of mut- 
ton consumed in London alone is enormous. From 30 
to 45,000 sheep are weekly soM in Smithfleld market, 
and a very large number of slaughtered carcasses are 
brought up to the dead meat markets from all parts of 
the kingdom. 

How far it may be desirable to enooorage these breeds 
of sheep for mutton with us, it is not for me to say. 
The prices with us bear little comparison with those 
usually obtained in England. The common price in 
London last spring and summer, was, from three and 
six pence to four and six penoe, sterling, the stone of 
eight pounds, averaging about tvrelve cents the ponnd. 
My own impression is, that in the ricinity of oor large 
towns, these sheep might be reared and fattened at a 
profit, and I presame those who have engaged in it^ 
have generally made it profitable. At aU events, if vra 
are to have mutton, let us endeavor to have the best 
breeds, well fattened, and then we shall know how te 
priae this delicious, and I believe, most healthy meat- 



RESULTS OF CHEMICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 



Gieueti, Nov. 10, 1846. 
MEsaas. Tucker ani> Howarzh— In my letter of 
July last. I gave Dr. Krocker's determinations of am- 
monia, in a variety of soils. They were in beautiful 
confirmation of Liebig's views, but far outstripping his 
expressed anticipations, so far as quantity wta con- 
oemed. A recent experiment has shown that if aqua 
ammonia be poured upon a funneli filled with fine clay, 
the filtrate is simple water ! all the ammonia remains 
with the alumina. Here is a comprehensible explana- 
tion'of one of the known advantages of an aluminous 
soil.' Another has been brought to light in the eourae 
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of last summer, going still farther to explain the value 
of this kind of soil for the growth of grains. It is the 
presence of phowpkaU of alumina in vastly greater pro* 
fusion than was formerly supposed, or revealed by analy- 
sis. It is as vet onpublished. Soluble tUtca, which 
gives to the straw its strength, more or less in quantity, 
is also a characteristic of this soil. 

The days owe their origin to the decomposition of 
feldspathic rooks. How this decomposition was efieot- 
•d, was, until within a short time, altogether in the 
dark. Light has been shed upon it by the labors of 
analysis, in porcelain manufactories, and ere long no 
doubt will rest upon the whole natural process. 

The feldspars are ailioate of alumina and alkalies. A 
certain per centage of the silicate of potash or soda 
is first dissolved in water or carbonated water, and 
flows out, leaving behind a mineral richer in alumi- 
na, and also in silica, in proportion to the potash, 
than before. Mere carbonated water removes more 
potash and silica, leaving even a purer and purer alumi- 
na behind. This is the clay. The degree of purity, 
and its quality for pottery and other purposes, depend 
upon the meteorological character of its situation. 

We are still at the commencement of the solution 
of many great questions deeply interesting to the far- 
mer ; our supplies of potash, bye-and-bye, are to come 
from where ^—and of soluble silica, from tohere f — and 
of phosphates, from vHure f These questions, chemistry, 
with the aid of a generous agricultural people, will an- 
swer in time^^nd she will answer simply and satisfac- 
torily too, the perhaps equally difficult ones presenting 
themselves on every side — of our people engaged in 
mining and manufactures. I trust American chemists 
will be given to share in the labor. 

In my departure from Europe, I leave one American 
in Beriin, one in Freiberg, one in Utrecht, and three in 
Giessen, all devoted to chemistry. The Berlin and Fret- 
burg students will come to Giessen after a time, to close 
their course with the great master. When all these shall 
have completed their studies and returned to the new 
world, to co-operate with those already in the field, I 
see no reason why we should doubt America's future 
instrumentality in the advancement of this department 
rf science. 

There has never been a year of the Giessen school so 
fruitful in the development of new and weighty truths 
Ai chemistry as that now drawing to a close; and the 
next edition of Liebig's Animal Chemistry, will, if I do 
not greatly mistake, startle the scientific world more 
profoundly even than the first. 

There are now between sixty and seventy students 
with Liebig and his assistant, Prof. Will, and among 
them not a few whose names are destined to figure in 
the annals of science. 

In parting from my alma mater, and reflecting upon 
the mighty influence exerted by this school, I can not 
help feeling deeply the force of that remark of Bacon's, 
which, with a little introduction characteristic of its 
source, Liebig so often repeats to his pupils — " Work ! 
wcH-k ! ! work ! ! !--«nd see that your labors have always 
something tu^ful in prospect." 

Very respectfully, yours, E. N. Horsfobd. 

BURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. 11.— By Caius. 



RoMS AMD ITS Environs. — ^The Campagna is a 
great rolling plain, sweeping around the city of Rome. 
The Tiber, a swift and turbid river, rolls through it, and 
V ashes the feet of those seven hills upon which the city 
was built. The hills are not high, and are now scarce 
tMsoe'tnible, amid the groups of houses and churches. 
Villas have been built around the city, and tracts of the 
<'iimpagna have been walled in, and planted and culti- 
vated. Some of these are ornamented with long ave- 



nues of trees — opines, and lindens, and beeches, and the 
walks are bordered with the richest hedges of box, that 
are, perhaps, to be seen in the world. Others are laid 
out in the English style, with sheets of water, and 
clumps of foliage, and irregular groups of trees. Tho 
gardens within these villa grounds, are in the highest 
state of cultivation, and supply not only the wants of 
their princely owners, but much of the produce finds it« 
way into the ordinary markets of Rome. Vegetable» 
of nearly every kind, grow luxuriantly in these gardens^ 
the fruits, saving a few of a tropical character, such as 
figs and lemons, are neither so good nor so various as 
ours. Around the villas, and even within the old walls 
of tlM city, are fields devoted to public gardening, high- 
ly enriched, and yielding most abundantly. Straggling 
hedges are to be seen in the neighborhood of the city, 
bat in general, the eneloeures are of brick or stone. 
Vineyards are upon the sonny slopes of the eleYations 
about Rome, but no wine of extraordinary flavor is 
made in its vicinity, nor are the grapes in any way re- 
markable. They are cultivated as in France, upon 
stakes, of from three to four feet in height, and are set 
at about the same number of fioet from each other. The 
stiff* formal tops of the olive orchards appear here and 
there, but are mostly to be seen upon the slopes of tho 
nsountains beyond the Campagna. 

The spade is the almost nniversal implement of 
oultuie in the neighborhood of Rome, and I remember 
seeing a company of forty laborers engaged in spading 
a ten acre fiekl of tough green sward, just outside the 
walls. The work was necessarily sk>w, but most ef- 
fectively performed. The implement itself is clumsy, 
as are all of Roman handicraft. The heavy duties pre- 
vent the importation of foreign improvements, and the 
Roman cultivators are nearly a half century behind the 
age. Even the chairs at Rome are all made by hand, 
and there is a street in the city, where, on a sunny day , 
may be seen the workers upon chairs, seated on the 
pavements, shaving out the rounds, one by one. The 
common wheelrights are as unprovided; and a little wood 
and iron, with an axe and anger, make up their stock in 
trade. Laborers may be found for all ordinary work, 
at from fifteen to twenty cents a day, and they will hire, 
even in the city, for ten cents a day. The commoner 
sorts of wine, from the mountains, may be bought for 
two cents the pint, and a laborer wishes only beside, a 
bouillon J (soup,) and a plate of roaccaroni. with per- 
haps a sour orange. In the morning, he gets his cajfk 
lattOj (coffee with milk,) and a roll of brown bread, for 
two cents: sometimes he will take a fried supper in the 
open air at one of the stalls which are scattered over 
the city, but oftener he goes to his straw without it. 

The markets are well supplied with mutton, from 
the plains and mountams, and with beef that fed upon 
Campagna, in winter, and upon the slopes of the Alba- 
nian hills in summer. No where is more economy ob- 
served in meat-cutting, and it would puzzle a naturalist 
to detect a portion which does not come sooner or later 
to the fry-pan. Lambs' brains are among the delica- 
cies of a Roman epicure. There is little offal to a Re- 
man butchery. Large herds of swine feed over thn 
morasses, in the forests stretching down by the coasts, 
twenty or thirty miles from Rome,* and among them 
troop along the heavy moulded,, scraggy-looking buffii- 
loes. These have rough, curling, coarse hair, their 
horns droop like those of some, of the Scotch breeds; 
their color varies from brown to black; they have a wild| 
red eye, yet not unfrequently are seen broken in to tho 
yoke, and lying beside their clumsy carts in the Roman 
forum. The oxen, however, which are relied upon for 
the market, are a large, deep-chested, well-formed, 
light grey beast, with enormous horns, (spreading from 
three to four feet,) and are said to have sprung from 
that famous breed of white oattlo, which history and 
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romance alike assiirn to the beautiful valley of Clitum- 
M» Henoe Macaulay, in his lay — 

** No more idonr Clitnmnat 
TvfmBes the milk-white WteerV 

They have not the square butcher make of the Here> 
fords, or Durbams, but taking into view their soft, fine- 
baired skins, their lar^, btaek, inteUtgeot eyes, and 
their branching horns, I have never seen handsomer cat- 
tle in any part of Europe. The beef is by no means 
highly fed, and as a consequenee, is not of very supe- 
rior quality. The pork at Rome is decidedly inferior, 
white that in Naples is unsurpassed for delicacy and 
flavor, by say in the world. Wild boar's meat, makes 
its appearance frequently in the market, and when 
oooked will, the neh sauces of tlie eouatry, is highly 
•stQcmed. 

TUe native horses are wild and ahaggy, but strong, 
mad possess gneat powers of endurance. In winter 
one may see the herdsmen scouring over the plains, in 
rough sheep-skin coats, and mounted upon the wild, 
shaggy horses. In that season, the sheep upon the 
Campagna are numbered by hundreds of thousands, 
•Jid groups of the grey oxen are feeding here and there 



over the waving surface. Five hundred thousand acres 
of such waving land stretch around the walls of Rome, 
and make up the old Agro Romano. This is divided by 
ditches or imaginary lines into vast farms, of from 1000 
to 10,000 acres, and until within a very short time 
there was a single one of 20,000, which rented for the 
sum of $30,000 a year. These are owned by resi- 
dents — in many instances, Princes of Rome. In but 
veiy few instances do the owners pay any particular 
attention to the management of their lands. The 
larger farms are leased for a term varying from 10 to 
60 years, to /attore or mercanU, who furnish the capi- 
tal necessary to work them. By far the larger portion 
of the lands, however, are rented upon the mezzeria 
system— Hklmost precisely like the system of farming 
'' upon shares," common to the landholders of Now' 
England. The owner furnishes capital, the lessee fur- 
nishes implements and labor, and the yroAu are divided. 
Yet, strange to say, many a poor farmer (f attore) tak- 
ing upon such terms, a thousand acres of the Campagnai 
rich as prairie land, and within a half day's walk of th« 
city of Rome, can scarce make a livelihood ! Let us sec 
what diffioulties lie in his way. 



WESTERN FARMING. 



We have seen in several papers, some articles pur- 
porting to be from " Da. Elliott's Letters," in re- 
lation to Western Farming. We know not where or 
when these letters first appeared^ neither have we any 
other knowledge of the writer than what we gather 
from the published articles alluded to ; but we think our 
readers will be interested in the rollowlng synopsis of 
some of the items which we condense from an exchange 
paper. 

Wikteh Pasture ow the Prairies. — ^We think 
that some people, who have flattered themselves with 
the idea df making fortunes by wool-growing in the 
west, expected to derive great advantoge from gracing 
their sheep on the prairies in the winter season ; but we 
iMve seen enough of prairie grass to satisfy us that after 
it is killed by frost it cs/n afford but trifling support to 
any aniroal. This agrees with w^bat Dr. Elliot says: 
** The prairie pasture answers the purpose until the 
frosts set in, and after this it is useless, as it dries up 
and has no substance in it for nourishment more than the 
worst straw." 

Sheep in Illinois. — Messrs. Brown & Smith, at 
Island Grove, '' half way between Springfield and Jack- 
sonville," (111.,) are said to conduct their farming busi- 
ness on an extensive scale, each having about 1,400 
meres under fence, and cultivated in grain and grasses. 
Each keeps a flock of about 1,400 sheep, and each culti- 
vates from 400 to 600 acres of corn annually. 

'* Their sheep are pastured part of the year on the 
open prairies, where they are attended by shepherds. 
They are fed in the winter on hav, com fodder, and 
oom, for the most part. Corn is found to be as good 
food for sheep on the prairie farms as any other. 
And com fodder is believed by these enterprising far. 
mers to be bettor than hay. The earlier their lambs 
eome in the year, they consider the better; as those 
lambed in January and February they find to be much 
better than those of Maroli or April. The early lambs 
can be weaned much earlier than the late ones, and are 
therefore stronger to endure the ensuing winter. In 
•iMNt, they consider the early lambs more than 25 per 
cent, better than the late ones; as they make larger 
•haep, and good, strong breeders lor the next year." 

This praotioe of having lambs dropped in Jaontry and 



February, it should be remembered, is " adapted to ths 
meridian of southern Illinois " mtlier than New- York 
and New-England. 

Bio Farms. — An extensive farmer of Morgan Co., 
(111.,) by the name of Stron, is said to have '^ seven 
thousand and two hundred acres enclosed and under cul- 
tivation, in grain and the grasses. He thinks the Uun 
grass does not suit the prairies, on account of theiir 
richness and other reasons." Timothy with clover is 
preferred for hay ; but clover is chosen for pasture. 

'^ Some of his fields," it is said, " exceed a thousand 
seres. He purchases young cattle in great numbers, 
and has continually on hand fat cattle for the market. 
He also owns several farms of from three hundred ts 
one thousand acres, in diflerent parts of the oountrji 
where he grazes and feeds his cattle. Perhaps he oo» 
cupied more land as a grazier, than any man in £a 
rope or America," 

The following very sensible conclusions, partioQlarly 
the closing sentence, we would recommeAd to the at* 
tention and consideration of all farmers: 

" After all, those huge farms may not be so profita* 
ble, according to the investment. Mr. Stron told us 
that three hundred and twenty acres was enough for 
any man, and Mr. Smith informed us that six hundred 
and forty was as much as any one ought to cultivate. 
Yet there are thousands of farmers with far less ground 
who live happier and enjoy life better than those that 
cultivate the large farms." 



Raising Roots.— William Garbutt. of Wheatland, 
whose great and uniform success amply shows his skill, 
says, in the (yenesee Farmer, ** The principal art of 
raising roots is to make the ground rich and well pul- 
verized ; and fall is much the best time to do it. Ap- 
ply 40 or 50 wagon loads of /well -rotted manure; 5 
bushels of plaster ; and 5 to 10 bushels of ashes per 
acre ; spread them evenly over the surface, and plow 
7 or 8 inches deep, and narrow furrow it not over 10 
inches wide. In the spring, harrow or cultivate tho> 
roughly, until the ground is well pulverized and the 
manure well mixed through it. Be sure to plant early, 
before the ground gets too dry to genninate the seed.* 
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KEMABKS ON THE POTATO ROT, 



Messrs. Editors — ^Atthoagh the snbject of the po« 
ttLto rot has been dwelt npon through the press, and in 
abnost every other way, until it seems to be pretty well 
made " threadbare,'* — ^thongh many have given it wp 
that U iSf and therefore most continne to be, — it stiU 
appears to as to be a sabject on which something ean 
be said and done, and that, peradventure, some course 
may yet be fonnd out and adopted, whereby its ravages 
tfuty be checked, if they cannot be wholly stopped. 

When a new disease breaks ont in a cotmtry and 
•ommunity, the first object of the skilful physician is, to 
note it in all its qualities and pecnhar bearings upon 
the patient. He invariably finas some more HaUe to 
attacks from all such diseases than others, atid if tV« 
disease becomes prevalent, he finds that difierent ma- 
nagement is necessary among his various patients, in 
order to obtain power over their disorders, according 
to the nature and character of the attack, or the consti- 
tutional predisposition of the invalid to baffle or en- 
tourage the workings of the malady. 

Now we premise that this is just the way in which 
the farmer should manage all ailments which may arise, 
not only in his herds and fiocks, but in the productions 
of his tillage. They are all subject to disease, and often, 
M has been the ease with the potato, to new diseases. 

In the remarks we have to ofier on the potato disease 
of the last year, we shall aim at accuracy. Tet we do 
not suppose that the result of our observation will oor- 
fospond with that of everybody else, for, as we have 
said before, disorders of the same name operate under 
diflbrent forms, as circumstances vary. That it will 
prove so in this, will not be marvellous. 

We remark, then, firstly, on the general character of 
the season. Our winter, a staid and healthy old fellow, 
4ven for New England, where winters always wait to 
bear the first song of the spring birds, and gather the 
earliest flowers that come to usher in the floral year, 
though it gave us more than one hundred days of sleigh- 
ing, was in unusual haste to hie him away to where the 
ooki ioe seas of the north would greet him with more 
congenial salutations, than those that whistled their 
melodies along our hill sides, so that the labors of the 
field were commenced at a much earlier date than usual. 
Planting, which is usually done from the 10th to the 
2dth of May, was much of it finished in April, a month 
which, though it brought some fine showers, was not 
remarKable for a very liberal abundance of rain,- May, 
too, was much dryer than Mays are apt to be, and 
somewhat too cool to aid the early springing of the 
crops into anything like precocious luxuriance, and 
June, sweet month of beauty and melody, closed up the 
clouds with the hand of parsimony, so that the farmer, 
as he looked upon his meadows, saw with saddened 
countenance, that fears might well occupy his mind 
that a season of dearth awaited his fiocks and herds. 
Perhaps the rains of these two months would have been 
sufficient for the cravings of vegetation, had they fallen 
gently and been of longer continuance, rather than fall- 
uig in powerful showers, and flowing ofi* the earth 
rather than penetrating it. Indeed, they were in most 
oases followed with high, cold winds, calculated to dis- 
perse the surface moisture, insomuch that it was a 
common observation, ^* how soon the ground gets dry 
prter tiie rains.'' Let us note here the general efiect 
i*( sndh rains and the after winds, is, to form a crust on 
t ho surface of many lands, especially such as are in- 
(■ lined to clay, whereby thev in a gpreat measure lose 
\heir penneability to air and moisture, and which also 



prevents the evapcration of gases whidi may be injmn* 
ons to vegetation if it contains them. 

In July the atmosphere wae more hwaid, and the 
rains more gentle, so that their influence on vegeta-' 
tion, especially grass, operated entirely to change the 
face of it, and the farmer who did not hurry his l^xv in 
the meadow, found an increased burthen as the reward 
of his patience. 

Potatoes did not appear to sofibr lor moistwe in any 
part of the season, other than that the quantity in the 
hill was diminished from former years, as nught well 
be supposed would be the case under the cireumstaa- 
ces. 

The first mtimation we kid of the appearance of 
the rot, was on one of the last days of July. The erop 
affected was growing on a tract of land from which the 
earth had been removed in building the Wedem raU- 
road J to fill, or raise an embankment through the 
swamp, whose qualities as a Hnking fund concern, 
were so celebrated during the operation, consequentlj 
nothing but the subsoil or hardpan remained. This 
had been improved by good tillage, and manuring with 
unfermented manures, for, perhaps, three years. The 
location rather low, and in proximity to swampy lands, 
subject to heavy fogs. It was the only instanee we 
heard of until about the 10th of August, when a return 
of lowering weather, attended by southerly winds, came 
on. The complaint of the striking of the disease was 
heard from every quarter. Many farmers umneAately 
adopted the experiment of mowing the tops, a labor 
which in most cases proved unavailing. In its pro- 
gress, it waS; however, clearly to be seen that lands 
inclining to coldness and humidity, and such as had the 
appearance of tow toiU. were the first to be afiected. 

The weather cleared oflf in a day or two, and the 
northwest breezes seemed to check, if not stop its pro- 
gress. About the middle of the month, another cloudy 
turn, accompanied with some rain, and south wind, 
came on. and it again commenced its ravages. One 
farmer informed us that he examined his field and dug 
potatoes in it on Saturday, and no symptom of the 
disease was to be found. The wind came south that 
night, and was followed with rain, and on Monday or 
Tuesday he examined it again, and he did not believe 
there was a potato bat what was afiected. The result 
at harvest time I have not heard. From the middle of 
August the weather became more serene, and we hear*) 
no more of the rot. 

As regards our own crop; — ^we plowed the latter part 
of April. The soil a slaty loam. Land had been in 
pasture for twelve or fourteen years, and had no ma- 
nure of any kind except what was left on it by the stock 
feeding. Plowed eight inches deep, thoroughly har- 
rowed, farrowed, and potatoes planted in the farrows. 
No vegetable or animal manure was used, except two 
small loads, spread on one comer, and harrowed in. 
After the potatoes were dropped, (planted about the 
20th of May,) a table spoonful of plaster was thrown h» 
each hill. They were hoed twice, and the hills but 
slightly raised. When the disease gave evidence of its 
existence in our neighborhood, we went to them scythe 
in hand, and found that in some parts of the field it 
gave evidence of its existence there. In mowing the 
tops we designed to give the experiment a fair trial. 
Accordingiy, in doing it. we left rows, parts of rows, 
and squares of four to sixteen hills each, in various part* 
of the field, uncut, and waited the result. 
We remark here, that at this time, the groond fgsf 
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BO evidence of moistare, down to the bottom of the hill. 
The atmoephere was okNidy, with ooeaaioBal mists, and 
oppressively wann; wind soatherly. The ground was 
also y/ery warm; annatarally se, for, on throsting the 
hand into the earth forming the hill, was like putting it 
in hot ashes — a dry, sooreUng beat. 

The ▼ines which were not mown, dried up in a week 
«r two, and the potatoes were dug from the twentieth 
to the twenty-fifth of September. The result was, that 
in the part mown, where no evideDoe of the disease ex- 
isted, there were no rotten ones. Where it gave slight 
appearaaoes <»f its existeaee at mowing, very few, 
probably not one bushel in twenty, were diseased. 
Where they were not mown at all, from one-fourth to 
one-third were rotten. Suoh were the results of our 
experience. That others may bring contradictory state- 
ments is very probable; but those will not alter the facts 
that we have seen, and yet, from diflerent circumstan- 
ces, their statements may be true. 

Many have objected Co mowing the tops, because it 
will stop the growth of the tuber. It does undoubtedly 
retard it, not wholly stop its growth. So does the rot, 
if it remains of long eontinuanoe. One farmer told us, 
that he mowed a part of his, bat those in the hills not 
mown, grew so much iacger, that they more than 
faalaneed the loss of those that decayed. 

Then again, in the matter of their starting a new 
erop where they are mown; they may or may not; ours 
reniaiaed ia <he grennd more than a month, and gave 
no intimaitkm of sending up new vines. Yet in other 
oases they may do ao. We are fully convinced that if 
mowing will save them., it must be done before the 
disease strikes them, or very quick after. How benefi- 
cial it may be in such cases we can not say. We know 
what it kiu done for ours. 

Various experiments were tried by different persons, 
and indi&rent locations, to get around the evil, a few 
of which we subjoin. One farmer tried ashes and plas- 
ter, mixed in equal quantities, in the hill, and then, ia 
adjoining rows, ashes alone, — and in another part of the 
flekl, plaster alone, and in some he maanred with uii- 
fermented form-yard manure. When the disease came 
•n, he mowed half the piece, mowing two rows and 
leaving two. The result was, as he says, that his crop 
was an entire failure, not getting more than fifteen 
bushels where he ought to have haS one hundred. He 
saw no dififereoce in effect in the several causes pro- 
posed. 

Another says, he went on to a remote part of his 
form, and plowed and planted an old piece of pasture 
land, that had never submitted to the plow or reoeived 
any manure, except such as came by aocident, and he 
had no rot in his erop. 

In canvassing the general information that has come 
to our reach, we must conclude that crops planted on 
light porous soils, or stimulated by hot, exciting ma- 
aures, fared altogether the best. 

That the disease is produced by some atmospheric 
quality, aided by a predisposing influence in the soil, to 
iw appears OMre than ever conclusive. (We carefully 
iftymnin^ thc stems for the worm, but he was not 
there, and gave no evidence of having been there, 
and as for the inseet preying on the leaf, so for as we 
examined, the leaves were more perfect than in the pre- 
vious year, 1845, when there was but little or no rot.) 
The same may be said with regard to the rust on wheat. 
Every fanner knows, or may, if he will notice the fact, 
that wheat, and indeed, other grains, are often struck 
with blight, while fields near by do not experience any 
of its inflnenoe. We once saw this fact illustrated in 
two fislds not more than four rods apart, where in one 
the straw was perfectly bright at harvest time, while 
in the other, the rust was so manifest that its effects 
eoold be seen a great diatanoe. Yet the latter field 



was tilled with as much oare as the former, but the soil 
and exposure were diflerent even in that short distance. 
But tha wheat crop is not abandoned because exposed to 
rust. Farmers have learned to manage the crop k> as ia 
a great measure to avoid its influence; and vre have but 
little doubt, but by perseverance and close observation, 
(such as the physician must pursue in order to baffle 
new diseases,) the potato plague will eventually be in 
a great measure overcome. At least we fondly hope, 
and are willing to pursue our labors in the hope, that 
such may be the case. 

But the potato has not been the only sufferer by tha 
plague the last season. Here, as in other places, its 
influence has been seen on the tomato, carrot, and, in- 
deed, that or something like, on some varieties of fruit. 
Plums gave abundant evidence of its existence, and 
perished of a dry rot on the trees in great numbi^rs. 
Apples, in some locations, had the plague spot indelibly 
marked on them, and their disposition to rot in the loll, 
and so (ar this winter, is remarked by almost every one. 
And so with other fruits. William Bacon. 

Richmond, Mast., Jan., 1847. 

Eorroas CoLTivAToa — ^For the last two seasons I 
have escaped tlie potato rot, which has been quite gene- 
ral around me. I am not quite sure that the course of 
treatment which I have pursued, would, on different 
soils and in different seasons, produoe the same result; 
but as no evil can result from the practice which I have 
adopted, and as I cannot attribute my eseape from the rot 
to any other cause, I give you the foots to dispose of 
as yon may think best. 

In the foil of 1844, my potatoes were for the first 
time considerably injured by the rot; in oonsequenoe of 
which, I read with care every article on the subject 
which came In my way. One writer stated that be 
planted his potatoes quite early in the season, and 
that his crop in the faU was sound and good, while 
those of his neighbors, which were planted later in the 
season, suffered very much from the rot. On reading 
this article, I resolved to pursue a similar course tha 
next season. Accordingly, in the spring of 1845. I 
planted my potatoes the first of May, whidi was about 
two vireeks earlier than my usual time of planting. 
They were hoed only once, and were ripe and dug in 
September, when the ground was diy, all sound and 
good, and they continued so. 

In the spring of 1846, the ground being diy. it was 
made ready, and the potatoes planted the 10th and 11th 
days of April. They were hoed only once, and were 
ripe in August, but not dug until September. When 
dug the ground was dry — ^the potatoes came out cfoan, 
and as SMnd as any I ever raised, and at this time 
there is no appearance of disease among them. 

The soil on which the potatoes grew, both in 1845 
and 1846, was muck. The potatoes were of threa 
kinds, via: White, Flesh-color, and Neshannock. 

The seasons, both 1845 and 1846, were unosoally 
dry. Moat of my neighbon have suffered severely from 
the rot for the last three years. 

About the middle of May, last past, I planted a 
small patch of potatoes for the purpose of experimeat, 
in contrast with those planted early in the season. The 
soil in which these were planted was gravelly day. 
They were left in the groimd until the 10th of Nov., 
then dug and found to be diseased, but not rotten. 
Purple spots were to be seen on nearly half of them. 
They were laid in a cellar, and in about two weeks 
were found to be rotting badly. 

I give these facts hoping that it may induce otheiv 
the next season to try experiments by planting both 
early and late, on the same and on different kinds ol 
soil. Yours respectfully, J. HoasroBD. 

Motcow, jr. r., 1846. 
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PLAN OF A FARM HOUSE, 



Eoi. CuLTiTATOK— A request of mine in a fonner 
■amber, that some one would Tarnish a plan for a cot- 
tage, having all the rooms on one floor, has been grati- 
fied in yoor Dec. namber, by yoor correspondent " Zea," 
•f Montreal. 




His plan strikes me very favorably, as combining 
nearly all the conveniences that any family can rea- 
sonably desire. Its dimensions are rather large for or- 
dinary fiamilies, but of course can be reduced; and the 
apartments somewhat varied to suit the circumstances 
ftfed particolar wants of any family. Let the exterior 



be finished in the gothio style, or only with a neat bal- 
lostrade, and it may m truth be termed an elegant 
residence. 

Cottages of this general constroetion I cmisider emi« 
nentty fitted to the basmess of farmers' families, and 
I would like to see them greatly multiplied tfarongh thm 
country. For the purpose of adding to the variety of 
plans, which are sent tor insertion in the Cultivator, I 
send yon one which may suit the taste of some, premi* 
sing that if built of wood, it shookl stand two feet 
above ground, and have a cellar ooderneath. The 
house is supposed to face the south. 

Explanation. — a, lia]!> b, parlor; «, dfaring aad fami- 
ly room; dy Ihmiiy bed room; e, e, bed rooms; /*, 
kitchen; g^ g, closets; k, bed room; t, pantry; /, wood- 
house; kf carriage-house and horse barn; /, bvn^yard; 
fli, bam; n, well; e, hog pen. 

In the above plan I have purposely omitted giving 
the dimensions of the house, and the several rooms, for 
the reason that any one can bnfld according to hi» 
means, and the size of his family. A eottage and its 
appurtenances in this vicinity, constmeted raoeh after 
the above plan, having an attic sorroondecl by a bains* 
trade, has excited much attention, and ^icrted the re^ 
marks of hundreds as to its elegance, cheapness and 
convenience. H. A. P 

Buffalo f Jan,, 1847, 



A REMEDY FOR THE BLACK WEETIL 



Ess. Cultivator — ^I see by the last nnmber of tlie 
Cultivator, that Mr. Clark Rich, of Shoreham, Yt., has 
been trying many experiments without success, to re- 
move or destroy the black weevil, which is so destruc- 
tive to grain, and so troublesome in mills, granaries, 
and barns. 

They are likewise very destructive to rice. I will 
furnish the public through the medium of your estima- 
ble publication, a remedy which has thus iar stood the 
test of experience: hoping that yon may deem it wor- 
thy of insertion. I have never failed after repeated ex- 
periments, for many years; and have been £re(}uently 
amused, particularly in witnessing its effects in a cask 
of rice, when it was almost destroyed by weevil. 

It is wonderful to see with what expedition they will 
leave it when the remedy is applied. 

The great advantage of this remedy over others, is, 
that it does not in the least degree injure the g^ain, and 
also, it is so simple and easy, that ahsost every per- 
son has it in his possession. 

It is simply sassafras {Lanous} root, placed among 
the grain, and in places infested with them. I have 
never had the opportunity of putting it in a stack of 
grain at time of stacking, but have no doubt if it be well 
mixed with the grain, it would keep out many other 
kinds of insects that are so injurious. 

It is a well known fact that no kind of insect Kkes the 
smell of sassafras. 

The same root is useful about poultry houses, and I 
find that poultry in the habit of roosting en poles made 
of the tree, are not liable to get lousy. 

Yours respectfully, John H. King. 

Georgetown, D. C Dec/2Sf 1846. 

Railroads Benefit Fakmees. — ^Fifly four tons of 
poultry were sent over the Boston and Providenoe rail- 
road on a single day-. 
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FBNCES-^DIFFEBENT EINDa 



What shall we do for fenomg mtterials t is an in- 
quiry which i6 Creqnently made, and in many parts of 
the oountry, the expense of obtaining such materials, 
and of forming and supporting fences, constitutes a 
heavy bill in (he outgoes of the farmer. 

It has been suggested that iron might be used in some 
Motions, with as much if not more economy than any 
other material. A correspondent with the signature of 
'* Tiller," from New Jersey, writes — 

^* I have been thinking over in my own mind, whether 
•n iron wire fence would not be cheaper and far more 
durable than any of the ordinary fences now in use; and 
after much calculation as to the relative cost of the va- 
rious descriptions of rails, have arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that one made of wire, (No. 7 or No. 8,) would 
have the advantage. According to my estimate — al- 
lowing the wire to cost 8 cents per pound — a panel of 10 
leet, with five rails, will cost about 30 cents — ^whereas, 
the rough rail of cedar, or chestnut, with but four rails 
to the panel, will cost from 32 to 36 cents— in both 
cases exclusive of posts. The posts for a wire fence 
are the least expensive, inasmuch as the labour of mak- 
ing holes with a post-axe is supplanted by the more 
expeditious method of boring with a three-eighths or 
half-inch auger." 

We are unable to present a comparative view of the 
expense of fences of iron-wire compared with those of 
wood, of various descriptions. If any of our correspon- 
dents have bad any experience on this subject, we should 
be glad to hear from them, ff any one has constructed 
fences of this kind, we should feet obliged if he will 
state the cost -the kind of posts used, how far apart 
placed, the size of the wire used, the mode of stretching 
It, and how secured — ^the height of the fence, the num- 
ber of wires to each length or pannel, and the kind of 
stock against which the fence is intended as a barrier. 

We learn by the agriculWai publications of England 
and Scotland, that wire fences are becoming con- 
siderably used in those countries. We have lately re- 
ceived a pamphlet from Messrs. W. Ic C. YouKO, manu- 
facturers of iron and wire work, Edinburgti and Glas- 
gow, giving neat cuts and descriptions of various kinds 
offences, gates, Sec., with the cost of erection. The 
following extract from their list of prices may be use- 
fill: — 

Iron and wire fence 3 feet 6 inches high, having 
wrought iron straining posts 1 3-8 inch square, every 
75 yards, complete with screwed eye-bolts and nuts for 
straining the wires, and wrought-iron intermediate up- 
rights, li by j iron, every 8 feet, having 6 horixontal 
wires: — 

For horMSfl, enule and theej^ of*Ko. 4 wire, It. 9d. per lineal yard. 
For caule aud aheepi, Na 5 wire. Is. 14. ** 

For do No. 6 wire, It. ** 

For sheep, Na 7 wire, lid. ** 

For do. No. Bwira, lOd. ** 

Same fences for wood uprights, 6 hcmsontal wires, 
including staples: 

For eanle and horses, ofNa 4 wire, 7d. per lineal fard. 
For caule aiid slwep, Na 4 wire, 4ld. *' 

For cattle and slieep, Na 9 wire, 5d. " 

For sheep, No 7 wire, 4d. " 

If to include one wrought-iron straming pillar for 
every 75 yards, complete with screwed eye-bolts, and 
nuto for straining the wires. Id. per yard extra. These 
are the prices of materials " delivered free at Leith, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Hull " — sprinted instructions, 
illustrated by wood cuts, accompanying each order, by 
vhich any laborer can readily erect the fenoea. 



According to the above prices, a fence designed for 
cattle and sheep, three and a half feet high,, with six 
horizontal wires, would cost, if of No. 5 wire, about 
$1.50 per rod; if of No. 6 wire, about $1.25 per rod. 
Or the wires for the same kind of fence,, for wood up- 
rights or posts, including staples for fastening the wires, 
about 67 cts. per rod. if of No. 5 wire, and about 35 
cents per rod if of No. 6 wire. It may be as well to 
remark here, that No. 4 wire is a fourth of an inch in 
diameter. No. 8, three-sixteenths, and the other num- 
bers regularly intermediate. What would be the cost 
of importing these fences we are unable to say ; but 
could they not be manufactured at as low a cost in 
this country, expense of transportation, duties. Uc,^ 
considered, as they could be imported? If such fences 
could be erected here at the prices above named, they 
wouhl not be more expensive in their first cost than the 
fences usually constructed in many sections, while their 
permanence and indestructibleness would give them a 
decided advantage. 

In otur Deoember number, Mr. W. Pekn Kineek 
spoke of a kind of fence which is coming into use in 
New Jersey, as follows: 

" The farmers of Salem county. New- Jersey, are now 
partial to a kind of worm-fence, without stakes and 
riders; they insert an iron rod three-eighths of an inch 
thick, through the corners; the rod is turned at the bot- 
tom, and bent over the top rail so tight as to muke the 
fence withstand a tempest. In this fence there is per- 
haps more economy than any other now in use; it oc- 
cupies about half the ground taken up by a stake and 
rider fence. Five to six rails are sufficient for a panel, 
making a handsome fence, resembling a wave, at a dis- 
tance." 

Mr. B. W. Cooper, at Haddonfield, N. J., writes us in 
reference to Mr. Kinzex's communication, "This fence is 
not confined to Salem Couniy, but is gaining favor in 
other parts of New- Jersey. A decided improvement 
has been made in the mode of construction over that 
described by Mr. Kinzer. The iron rods (three-eights 
inch square is preferred,) are cut by a smith into suita- 
ble lengths, say 4^ or 5 feet, and punched near the top 
end to receive a key; a hole about 1| in. deep is drilled 
into the stone on which the fence rests, in which the rod 
is inserted, and secured by running in melted lead. 
Holes are bored at each end of the rails, through which 
the rods are passed. Before placing on the top rail, 
put on blocks about six inches long and of sufficient 
thickness to elevate the rail to the top of the rod, then 
secure by inserting the key. I have erected about 100 
panels of this kind of fence, seven rails high, which has 
withstood tornadoes, and to use the language of Mr. 
Kinzer, it is "almost indestructible.'' One hundred 
of three-eights iron, cost $5.50, and made 47 rods and 
5 feet in length. Blacksmith's bill; for cutting, piuch- 
ing, and keys, 871 cts." 

Mr. KiKZBR, in the oomimication above-mentioned, 
speaks of a " neat article " of cast iron, designed to take 
the place of poets, which has lately been brought into 
notice in Pennsylvania. Will he have the goodness to 
inform us of the cost of such posts f 



Longevity or Peach Trees.— The Genesee Far- 
mer says, ** We have jtist been shown a collection oC 
various fruits, by Col. Colby, of Ogden, and amoqg 
others, a fair looking natural peach, from a tree fottjf 
years old, yet healthy a d prodnotive.'^ 
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MANAGEMENT OP POULTRY. 



Fkequeivt xnqairies are made by farmers, as to the 
cheapest and best mode of managing poultry, and the 
question is not always satisfactorily answered .The most 
perfect mode is to have a fine, airy, well-lighted poul- 
try-house, connected with an ample, well fenced yard. 
Hens may be also kept confined three-quarters of the 
day in a poultry-house oiily, if it is fully lighted and 
cleaned daily, without the siddition of the yani, with a 
nm of an hour or two in the adjacent grounds, before 
going to roost. The third and more common way, is 
to let them run at large at all times, picking up what 
they can find for a subsistence. Each of these modes 
has its advantages and objections. 

1 . The advantages of a house and large yard are, — 
the hens are perfectly provided with food, and room for 
exercise, and all the other comforts of life, without in- 
terfering with other parts of the premises. The disad- 
vantages are, the cost of the house, the cost of a high, 
picketted, yard fence, and the land occupied where the 
yard is large, as it must be, to answer properly the in- 
tended purpose; besides the expense and care of pro- 
viding a constant supply of food and water. 

2. The advantages of a house without a yard are^ — 
the expense of a large yard is avoided; and the intru- 
sions of the hens elsewhere are entirely prevented, as 
during the short interval of their liberation each day, 
they pass hastily through garden or other grounds, 
picking up only insects, and avoiding scratching, and 
returning of their own accord to their resting places for 
the night. The objections are, the indispensable neces- 
sity of a well aired, well lighted, perfectly clean house, 
requiring larce windows, care in ventilation, daily 
sweeping, and fireijuent white- washing internally. A 
oonstant supply of food and water must be given. This 
mode is also apt to cause hens to eat the fresh eggs, 
as well as to render them less prolific. 

3. Suffering hens to run at large releases the oiwner 
from all care in feeding them. They pick up refuse 
matter from the kitchen and elsewhere, devour insects, 
and devour the seeds of yarious weeds growing in waste 
grounds and unfrequented places. But there are seve- 
ral objections to this mode of management, or rather, 
absence of management. Being compelled to pick up 
their own living, they often pick in the wrong place, 
and pilfered grain and uprooted garden seeds are the 
result. They often choose wrong places for roosting, 
s« the backs of carriage seats, over saddles, and on 
farm tools, to the serious annoyance of the owner. 
Sometimes, too, a large nest of eggs is spoiled, in eon- 
aequence of being located in some unknown hiding 
place. 

Each of these three modes having its merits and dis- 
fMivantages, it becomes necessary to choose between 
them. This choice must be made according to circum- 
stances. Those who wish to raise poultry and eggs in 
large quantities for marker, and those who do not re- 
gard the cost of a house and yard, and who can pro- 
cure plenty of feed, should choose the first mode. The 
second may be adopted in villages, or where little land 
Can be afforded, and where at the same time there is 
some person in the family to give neariy oonstant at- 
tention to their wants, to see they are well supplied with 
ibod and water, that strict cleanliness is uniformly pre- 
served, and that the eggs are secured before they are 
Jlev<mred by the hens themselves. The third is more 
applicable to large farms, where the beum is remote 
irota the garden, and where the carriage house, grana- 
fy, tool-hoiisei fiui., may be entiraly excluded from their 



visits, and consequent deBiaamst, There is so nracii 
refuse matter around bams which they may pick up a* 
food, that farmers may usually have a dozen or two of 
hens with scarcely any cost whatever. It will, how- 
ever, be found a very great convenienee, which we wish 
here strongly to recommend, to have a small apartment 
for their aeconamodation at nights, built as a leat^to, om 
the sooth side of the bam, and properly lighted witb 
windows. If this opens to the inner part of the barn, 
and also to the barn-yard, they may at any time pass 
out to either plaee unrestrained; sind as soon as tbey^ 
become accustomed to their lodgings, they will at onoe 
resort there, withoot any trouble, or without any daa> 
ger of annoying the farmer by depositing their slime 
elsewhere. Where a hen-house without a yard haa 
been built, it is often difficult to induce the bens in win- 
ter to frequent it; a difficulty which would vanish if 
they could pass to it freely and immediat^y firom the 
barn they frequent durmg the day. 

Hens may often be easily confined to the bam and 
bam-yard, by a row of short pickets set o» the hi^ 
tight fence which surrounds the cattle yard. T. 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT LANDMARKS. 

Msssas. Editors— Perhaps it may be useful to the 
farmer, and not aside from the general object of the 
Cultivator, to ofier a few remarks on this subject. It 
is not only important that land be weil evUivaied, but 
that the owner know definitely his limits. By stnot 
attention to the maintenance of boundaries, much col- 
lision would be avoided, and the quiet and good feeling 
among neighbors^ in many instanoes, esseatiaUy pro- 
moted. 

The original eomer, for instance, may have been a 
tree, whieh for some cause has been cut and removed; 
the stump remains awhile to mark the spot, but at 
length it decays, and finally every vestige of it has dis- 
appeared. The surveyor is called eo to run one or 
more lines, with a view to ascertain the comer, which 
he is generally supposed able to do fay adjusting his 
compass to the ancient bearing of the line in question. 
This^ however, is expecting more of the magnetie 
needle than it is aUe to aocoroplish, or will be. so long 
as the laws which govern iu variation are but imper- 
fectly understood, though an approximatioa to accura- 
cy can usually be obtained. An experience of more 
than twenty year's occasional practice in the various 
branches of surveying, has furnished repeated instances 
of the inconvenience and vexation resulting from the 
neglect eompUined of in this article. 

Akin to this subject, is the mode sometimes adopted 
of desoribing land or roads as follows: Beginning nettr 
such a place or thing. One of the roads in a certain 
town is recorded thus, '' Beginning nser the sign-post 
of S H 's tavern." Now, aside from the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the precise location of *' near," the 
said sign post has been missing for 30 or 40 years; and 
if coming events oast their shadows before, sign posts, 
I mean, of course, those where rum is sold, are not 
likely to be the most " permanent fixtures " for bounda- 
ries hereafter. I trust, Messrs. Editors, that the preseT^ 
vation qf ^' the ancient landmarks " wiU not be thought a 
matter of little or no importance, but receive a share at 
least of that attention to which it is entitled. 

G. BoTuem. 

Clinton. Jan, 1, 1847. 
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CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 



Is there not some great defect in our general mode 
of wheat cvltore t In the early settlement of the coun- 
try, when the soil was first brought into cultivation, 
wheat was readily prodooed in almost every section ; 
btit the production of this grain soon began to decline, 
and with the progress of population westward^ it may 
be said the ^i^at region has been constantly receding 
in that direction. This circumstance would, long ago, 
have excited alarm , but for the vast extent of territory 
in our possession still unoccupied. The question, how- 
ever, may even now excite some anxiety — Whence are the 
future inhabitants ^of our country to derive their bread, 
when there shall no longer remain new land to cultivate ? 

Our soil, in regard to the production of wheat, pre- 
sents quite a contrast, in some respects, to that of some 
of the countries of Europe. There, soils which now 
yield bountiful harvests, have borne the same crop, at 
various intervab, for a thousand years or more. In our 
oldest districts, where cultivation was only commenced 
a little more than two hundred years since, the culture 
of wheat is mostly discontinued, and where carried on 
at all, yields in general but poor returns. 

In view of these facts, it appears to us that we may 
derive some useful hints from attention to the best 
modes of European wheat-husbandry. In the best sys- 
tems which prevail in England, for instance, there are 
at least two points which we think might be very ad- 
vantageously adopted in this country. We mean the 
more perfect preparation of the soil, and the special 
adaptation of manures to the production of wheat. 

We have been led to these remarks by ttie perusal of 
an excellent essay on the cultivation of wheat, in a late 
number of the Farmer' t Magazine, In relation to the 
requisites for the growth of wheat, the writer observes 
that the plant is not one easy to cultivate, '' for though 
it thrives in a stiff soil, it may be too hard ; though it 
will grow in a loose sand, if properly attended to, it is 
easily thrown out ; though it thrives in a hot summer, 
it may be burnt up for want of moisture ; and though 
tret is injurious to it, it still requires, at certain sea- 
sons, considerable moistxve. Indeed, it may be said to 
require a medium of soil, condition, and climate, to be 
brought to full perfection. If the soil be too poor, it is 
short and sickly ; if it be too rich, it lodges or mildews ; 
and no plant requires the watchful eye of the cultivator 
more carefully or more assiduously.^ 

He speaks of the iiuprovements in cultivation which 
haTe been adopted in England within a few years, and 
observes it was formerly thought that wheat could only 
be grown on strong retentive soils, but that it is now 
successfully cultivated on nearly all light soils as well as 
6n strong. He says the "four-course,'' or alternating sys- 
tem of farming, '* established the fact, that while the 
clover root was a better bed for wheat than a fallow, 
the sheep's treading and droppings were a much l^ettcr 
dressing than lime or barn-yard manure ; and that blow- 
ing sand could, in eight or even four years, be adapted 
to the production of as many bushels of wheat to the 
acre as the naked, open, laborious fallow, and with this 
difference, that on the latter there were the accumula- 
tion of two years' rent, tithes, taxes, and labor ; on the 
former there was a stock of sheep to sell, and no labor 
beyond the plowing and sowing." 

In this country, so far as our observation |;oes, no 
better preparation can be had for a wheat crop, than a 
olover-ley depastured by sheep. The action of clover 
on sandy soils, is to renoer them more oompact In the 



language of this writer, " such is the consolidating pow 
er dt the trifolia, that the very lightest soils will some* 
times become so hard as [when very dry} to defy the 
power even of a Ransom-s or a Howard's plow to pane* 
trate." 

He cites the analysis of Sprengel, by which it ap- 
pears that the principal ingredient in virfaeat of a fixed 
character, is phosphorus, and observes-—" when it is 
considered how much of that material is drained froM 
the soil year after year, and sold off the farm, it is not 
surprising that we hear farmers oomplain of ' old goinf 
land' and ' spent soil !' " 

. The most suitable manure for wheat, he believes to 
be bones, in connection with the droppings of sheep left 
while feeiding on the land ; and where this oourse of cul- 
ture has been adopted, he says good farmers in all parts 
of the kingdom have come to the unanimous conclusion 
that no soU is too light to grow thriving crops of wheat, 
if only it be properly tilled. " In the bones, the phos- 
phorus, which is so essential to the formation of the 
grain, is supplied, and the urine and dung of the sheep 
supply the other constituents necessary for perfecting 
the plant in straw and grain. Many examples of the 
successful application of bones to wheat, it is said, 
might be related ; and the experiments of Sik Samusl 
Crompton are referred to, " who has on a light and nat- 
urally poor sand, obtained most magnificent crops of 
wheat." 

Bones are prepared for use as manure either by being 
crushed in mills designed for the* purpose, or by being 
dissolved in sulphuric acid. The latter seems now to 
be considered, in England, the better course, and is be- 
ing generally adopted. Prof. J. P. Nokton. in a com- 
munication to the Cultivator for 1815, page 266. gives 
the following mode of preparing bones with acid : The 
bones are placed in a conical heap on a bed of ashes, 
and the acid slowly poured on. Twelve pounds of acid 
per bushel is the quantity applied ; but previous to its 
use it is diluted with once or twice its bulk of water. 
The bones will absorb nearly the whole of the aoid ; the 
outside of the heap should then be turned inside and tha 
whole will in a short time become soft ai^ fit to mix 
with ashes for drilling or sowing. 

They are sometimes applied in a liquid state, and arS 
also used alone as top-dressing. The quantity applied 
per acre is from sixteen to twenty-five bushels. 

The writer of the essay, of which we have been 
speaking above, has no confidence in the system of 
" dibbling and thin sowing," concerning which we have 
lately heard mueh ; and though, he thinks it certain that 
under the necessity of economy which at the present 
time exists, great efforts vrill be made to adopt it. He 
deems it equally certain that it vnll end in failure. He 
says — " We are in possession of a series of experiments 
which have been made, and the results brought to the 
test of the bushel and scale, which shows the dibbling 
system a perfect failure, and which at a fotnre opportu- 
nity we shall give." 

He is in favor of drilling, of which he thus speaks : 

" The drill is the sheet-anchor of wheat sowing. The 
seed is deposited with the accuracy and regularity of 
clock-work ; the quantity can be regulated to a fraction 
— ^a peck per acre ; the rows are straight, parallel and 
regular ; the depth can be adjtisted to a trifle ; and the 
whole apparatus adapted to the necessities, eapabilities 
and circumstances of the soil and season, with the mere 
loosening of a ^ctew, or the turning of a handle." 
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Drills, he aBjB, are in nee, which '' are as perfect, both 
for mechanism and practical effect; as a chronometer or 
a steam-engine." So complete is their execution, that 
ID sowing a twenty-acre field, when the surface is fa- 
▼orable, '* scarcely a variation of an inch from a straight 
line oocors in the whole piece." 

We have .on former occasions^spoken of the advantages 
of this system of wheat culture ; and have mentioned 
the example of Mr. Noble, of Massillon, Ohio, who 
practices drilling extensively, and with excellent results. 
Some of the finest wheat crops we have ever seen, were 
prodoced on his farm by this mode. He informs us that 
the longer he continues this practice, the more he is in 
favor of it. He has constructed a drill which operates 
well — doing the work with precision and despatch. 
We believe the system of drilling wheat is worthy of 
general adoption, and we hope to see it speedily intro- 
Saoed into our principal wheat districts. 

As a protection against nntU and verminf the writer 
of the essay recommends arsenic. We have formerly 
used this substance as a preventive of smut, but cannot 
say that it was found any more effective than blue vitri- 
ol or sulphate of copper ; either substance will answer 
the purpose well, if properly used. But for protecting 
the seed against insects and vermin, we think it proba- 
ble the arsenic would be preferable, though we cannot 
speak on this point from our own experience. The fol- 
lowing is the mode of using the arsenic : 

" Take to every bushel of corn [grain] one ounce of 
arsenic, dissolve it in one pint of water, adding half a 
pound of salt. Spread the corn on a level floor, and 
poor the liquor on the wheat, continually stirring it un- 



til the whole is wetted, or thoroughly damped. Then 
apply and mix quicklime until it b sufficiently dry to 
sow, and we will guarantee that not an ear of smut 
will be visible. The seed is also secure from crows and 
vermin ; and the arsenic, so destructive to animal life, 
seems to have no effect of an injurious tendency on the 
seed wheat." 

The average yield of wheat per acre, on a clover-ley, 
under good management, is put down at 30 bushebiy 
and the expense of cultivation is given as follows : 

£ 3. D. 

Plowing, 6 

Sowing, 3 

Harrowing, 1 

Rolling, I 6 

Seed, J8 

Weeding, 4 

Straw for harvesting and all 
expenses up to marketing. 

£1 13 6 
This would give the cost per bushel Is. l|d., cxr 
about 26 cents. The common opinion, we believe, is 
that wheat is produced much cheaper in this country 
than it can be in England. This is at least qnestiona* 
ble ; at any rate we doubt whether many of our farmers 
can show that they have produced it at less expense 
than the above estimate shows. On the other hand, it 
is not improbable that with their improved modes of cul- 
ture, and the greater average yield, the English farmers 
may have the advantage of the American on the soors 
of cheapness; and we ought to regard this as an additional 
, inducement for the adoption of a better system. 



POUDRETTE ON INDIAN CORN. 



Eds. Cultivator — Is the Mareh No. of the Cultiva- 
tor, 1846, you gave an experiment, made by Mr. Shkb- 
MAK, with pottdrette placed on corn in the hill; the re- 
sult of which was so different from what I had sup- 
posed it would have been, judging from some experi- 
ments I had made with it upon wheat; and also from 
the unanimous opinion entertained by my neighbors of 
its value, that I determined to try whether the increased 
quantity of corn produced by this manure, would cost 
every one the same sum it did your correspondent. To 
do this, I selected a part of my field, an acre of ground, 
and manured one half of it in the hill, with five bushels 
of poudrette, manufactured in Philadelphia. The rows 
and hills were each four feet apart. The ground select- 
ed was, as near as I could judge, of the same quality; 
if there was any difference, it was in favor of that part 
Bot manured. The soil was a light mioaoecius loam, 
but quite thin, as you will see by the yield. It came 
up finely; the corn on the part that was manured, grew 
vigorously, keeping far ahead of the other, throughout 
the season, and ripening at least one week earlier. 
When harvested, the part that was manured, yielded 
thirty three baskets of ears, making 16 bushels of shelled 
corn, and the other half only 17 baskets, or 8 bushels — 
leaving me 8 bushels of sound com to pay for the pou- 
drette. The Dr. and Cr. account would stand thus: — 

8 bushels corn at 60 cts per bush, is $4.80 

Extra foddder — (there was at least double 
the quantity on this part that there was on 
tbeother) 1.00 

$5.80 

Dr. To 5 bus. poudrette, 35e. is • 1.76 

Spreading the same, O.IO 



Husking, hauling and shelling 8 bus. 3c. 0.24 

2.09 

Gain by using this manure (per { acre) $3,71 

A part of the same field, was manured, in thA same 
manner with guano, and at the same cost per acre. 
One barrel of guano was mixed with two of unlixivated 
ashes^ and the same quantity of clear sand, and spread 
on one and an half acres of ground. This part neither 
g^ew so well, nor did it yield so well as that along side 
of it, which had been manured with poudrette. Al- 
though we took great pains to sift and mix it thoroughly, 
yet many of the bills were killed, and some so stunted 
that they did not recover throughout the season. 

One of my neighbors, seeing what poudrette had done 
for me, for two years in succession, on my wheat crop, 
planted some two or three acres, of as poor land as you 
could find any where, (in fact the soil had been entirely 
washed away) with what we call Canada corn, and ma- 
nured it in the hill with this manure; a part he le(^ nn* 
manured. On the first part he had a fair crop ; but, 
upon the other, there was not enough, I had almost said, 
to pay him for his seed, certainly not for his labor. 

What these manures may do, when used upon soils 
of a more productive quality, I do not know, but I am 
well assured, that when used upon thin soils, this is a 
most valuable manure: and those of us in this neighbor- 
hood .who have used it, in this manner, firmly believe that 
we receive the prioe of our labor and expenses, in the 
increased value of our provender alone. The coming 
season I shall plant my corn on soils of various degrees 
of fertility, and shall then test the matter more fully. 

Lower Dublin^ Pa., Dee, 19, 1846. Psnnxpacx. 
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CULTURE OF MADDER— BERKSHIRE HOGS. 



Mh. LtTTHKR TrrcKEH — Agreeably to your request, 
I will endeavor to give, through the columns of the 
Cultivator, what I consider to be the best metbod of 
cultivating and preparing Madder for market. 

In the first place, the land mo(«t suitable for its growth. 
u a deep, rich, sand loam — moist, but not wet. A 
light sandy or gravelly soil would not be good, neither 
a stilTclay. It should be planted as early in the spring 
as the land can be conveniently prepared. The land 
should be well plowed, and if not rich, should be made 
90 with good barn yard manure or swamp earth. I 
plant in hills, six feet apart one way, and eight the other. 
The hill should be made two feet across at the base, 
and raised one foot high; the seed laid on, and covered 
about two or three inolies-deep. As soon as it is up, it 
should be carefully hoed and cleared from weeds. After 
it is up about a foot high, the tops fall and spread in all di- 
rections over the hill. A light coat of dirt is then thrown 
on, covering all except witkin four or five inches of the 
ends of the tops, which being so covered become roots, 
which send Corth other tops and innumerable small roots 
from the joints of those covered np, and these form in 
tbe hill a compact mass oC roots by the time it is ready 
to harvest. This should be repeated two or three times 
each season for tbe first direo seasons. The last cover- 
log should be about the first of September. There will 
then be time for tbe tops to send forth shoou to oome 
up early in the spiing. In this way nearly the whole 
growth of tbe top is converted into roots. The fourth 
or last season, requires little or nothing to be done.— 
The reason for planting the hills further one way than 
the other, is to give room to drive between the rows 
with a team, as I generally draw on manure and put a 
shovel fall on each hill beibrc earthing. The labor of 
fbrmidg the hills for the seed, can be performed in a 
great measure with a plow. Earthing the hills is 
done by throwing on to them the earth plowed np be- 
tween the hills, with a shovel or spade. This being- 
done for three successive seasons, forms a large hill. 

I oommeoce digging about the first of Shptember. 
The tops IB the first place are cut off* close to the root 
with a sharp hoe. I then plow a deep furrow around 
tbe hill, picking np what loose roots may turn out — 
then run a farrow through the body of the hill, shaking 
tbe dirt from the roots with a dung-fork. They are 
then picked apart, taken to a large vat or tub, washed, 
put into a kiln and thoroughly dried. I grind it in a 
oast iron mill, constructed upon the principle of a pep- 
per mill. It may be ground in a grist mill to advan- 
tage, it being necessary to run slower than when grind- 
ing grain, to prevent heating. An oil mill grinds it well. 
It is then reaidy for use. 

The quantity of seed to the hill can be judged of by 
tbe person phinting. It takes six bushels to plant an 
acre. I preserve it through the winter by placing it in 
a heap and covering it with earth. I can furnish seed 
to order, from the middle of September to the first of 
May. boxed and delivered at Utioa,for $2.50 per bushel. 
It will not be injured if conveyed in the winter, if buried 
immediately in the earth when received. 

I think the rich bottom lands on rivers, that grow 
heavy crops of corn, would be admirably adapted to tbe 
cultivation of Madder. The amount raised to the acre, 
will depend in a great measure upon the goodness of 
the land and good culture. It is not subject to be de- 
stroyed by drouth or frost, or the mnltituide of eaemi 
that assail many of tbe farmer's crops. J. Eatqjt. 



[In relation to our remarks on Berkshire swine, in tbe 
October and November numbers, w^ advise our readers 
to compare them with the statements in the following 
communication, and see which will best ** square" with 
their experience and observation. — ^Eds.] 

Messrs. Editors— In the October and November 
numbers of the Cultivator, I noticed some remarks on 
swine, a part of which do not exactly square with my 
notions on the subject. 

I am one who suffered to some extent, by the " ex- 
citement" which was got up in relation to Berkshire 
hogs; and having lost by them, I am disposed, as far as 
I can, to save others from a like misfortune. I sus- 
tained a considerable loss, in consequence of the prices 
I paid; but a greater, by keeping a worthless animal 
for several years. Having procured this breed of swine 
at a large expense, I was unwilling to give it up without 
a thorough trial; and sol continu^ to breed and keep 
Berkshires for four or five years, and tried hard to like 
them. 

I think the Berkshires may be good ** for supplying 
the market with meat to eat fresh;" but at the same 
time, I consider them less profitable for the farmer to 
raise, even for this purpose, than some other breeds. 

My objections to this breed of swine are not founded 
on their color. This is all moon-shine. If an animal 
will answer well the purpose for which he is kept, I 
eare not whetlier he be Mack, white or " green." 

The following are some of my objeetions to the Berk* 
shires. 1. They are generally very small ; though I 
sometimes had, perhaps, one from a litter, that at eiglK 
teen months old, would weigh from 400 to 500 pounds; 
while the others, at the same age, would not exceed 
200 or 250 pounds. 2. I never found any ** fine delicate 
meat for families," from them. There is no clear fat meat 
in the hog, and what little (ki there is, is soft and oily. 
3. They furnished me but very little lard. 4. I found 
them great eaters. I may be thought heterodox; but I 
had as lief rear and fatten an ordinary hog. which at 
eighteen months old, will weigh 400 pounds, as a Berk* 
shire, which at the same age, will weigh but 200 
pounds. And indeed, I think there is far less difference 
in the cost of fattening a large hog, and a small one, 
of any breed, than is generally supposed. 

For these and other reasons, '' too numerous to men* 
tion," I consider tbe Berkshires. the poorest breed of 
swine, that I have ever tried. 

I have now a breed of white hogs, without a name, 
which I procured by several crosses, which at the sam« 
age, will weigh about twice as much as common Berk- 
shires, and certainly not at a greater cost of keeping. 
At the same time, the meat is far better. These, at 
eighteen months old, will weigh from 400 to 500 pounds. 
I last spring sold six pigs, being all of a litter which 
lived, (a part of the litter died in a cold night) and 
which were dropped on the 22d of March. One of them 
was killed on the 29th day of October, and weighed 315 
pounds. Two were killed on the 30th of November, 
and weighed, one 320 pounds, and the other 334 pounds. 
A fourth was killed on the 5th of December and weighed 
317 pounds. One was purchased to keep over the win- 
ter, and from tbe other I have not heard. I think it 
would not be easy to find four Berkshires, or indeed four 
pigs of any other breed, which at the same age, boat 
these, Respectfully yours, 

Rauh R. Phslps. 

Manchutar, Ct., Die. 1846, 
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WHEELER'S HORSE-POWER AND THRESHER 



Thx advantages of this naohiiie eonaiat in its cheap- 
ness, portableneea, and effect iyeness. The cost of the 
whole apparatoS) ready for threshing, as above delinea- 
ted, is $110 — or for the different parts as follows: $75 
for the horse-power, $28 for the thresher, and $7 for the 
^ shaker." It is so light that two men can readily pot 
it on and off a wagon; bat at the same time it is very 
strong and substantial. As above shown, is is adapted 
to the use of one horse, and the performance of the ma- 
chine with this power, is eqoal to threshing one hun- 
dred bushels of wheat, or twa hundred bushels of oats 
in a day; but to do this a change of horses should be 
made every three hours. It requires but little manual 
labor to use it; for grain in bundles, two men and a boy 
are sufficient. The simple contrivance called a *' sha- 
ker,** which in the figure is shown attached to the 
thresher, saves fully the work of one hand, and besides 
leaves the grain entirely free from straw, and so dis- 
poses of the straw that no grain is wasted. 

We have lately witnessed the operation of this ma- 
chine, and are of the opinion that it is capable of 
performing more work in proportion to the force em- 
ployed, tlmn any other with which we are acquainted. 
The horse-power is much liked by those who are ac- 
quainted with it. It is easily applied to various pur- 
poses, and is the kind which lb mostly used for sawing 
wood at the different railroad stations between this city 
and Boston. It runs very easily; but by means of a 
brake, which is attached to it in a very convenient man- 
ner, its motion is at all times perfectly under the con- 
trol of the person in charge of the machine; and what- 
ever may be the speed, it can be checked as desired. 

The horse-power can be readily fitted for working 
two horses abreast — the only alteiation necessary, be- 
ing to increase the width of the rotary platform on 
which the horse stands, and lengthen the main or dri- 
ving shaft. [For particulars see advertisement.] 

CULTURE AND USES OF THE CARROT. 



We would thus seasonably call the attention of for- 
mers to the advantages of the carrot crop. Whether 
the potato will continue to be affected with the malady 
which has attacked it for a few years past, is more than 
any one can tell. But it is best, in the language of 
the homely proverb, " to provide for the worst, though 
we hope for the best;'' and on soils which are suffi* 
eiently friable, we should decidedly prefer the carrot., to 
grow as a substitute for the potato in feeding animals, 
U any other vegetabU. It ii tme the oarrot haa ftot 



been altogether exempt from the blight and tendency t* 
premature decay with which severtd species of plants 
have been lately attacked; but so far as our observa- 
tion has gone, the white or Belgian carrot is the oolj 
variety which has suffered to such an extent as to occa- 
sion much loss. This kind has been supposed to yield 
more than the orange, and other kinds, with less labor 
in cultivation, and we think this is the fact, where th« 
crop remains perfectly healthy; bat the white is acknow- 
ledged to be lesr nutritive than the others; so that with 
the liability to disease, and the inferior quality of tha 
white, we should unhesitatingly recommend the orange 
variety. 

Carrots are known to be exeellent food for milch 
cows, and also for horses. We have formerly been in 
the habit of using them for the former purpose, and de- 
cidedly prefer them for making rich milk and high color- 
ed and well flavored butter, to any other food we ever 
used in the winter season. For horses, we know the 
opinion of those who have used them is highly favora- 
ble. Mr. RisLET, of Chautauqua county, raises annu- 
ally great quantities of carrots, and has been the most 
successful competitor for premiums on this crop, of any 
man in the state. He has, in several instances, pro- 
duced more than 1,000 bushels to the acre. We are 
informed that he feeds them largely to his horses. We 
have been lately told by a man who has been sometime 
in his employ, that the horses fod on carrots are mora 
healthy and active than when fed with anything else. 
In his ovm language, the carrots vrill ''make an 
old horse appear like a colt." He stated that they 
usually gave from a peck to a half a bushel of oairota to 
each horse daily, vrith about half the quantity of grain 
which is given where no carrots are allowed. Horses 
which have been kept on grain in the ordinary way, 
when put on their allowance of carrots, it is said, very 
quickly improve in spirit, and in the appearance of 
their coats; and if the labor they are reqmred to per- 
form is not very hard, it is preferred to give them only 
the allowance of carrots, with but little grain. 



Income or ^ the State op New-Yore. — ^It ap- 
pears by the census of 1845, that the total agricultu* 
ral products of the state of New- York, together with 
the income of all mechanics and manufacturers, and the 
amount earned by the public conveyance of merchan- 
dize and travellers, amounts to $280 millions of dollars. 

To Know Good Floitr. — Good flour, when squeezed 
by the hand, bears the minute marks of the fingers and 
■kin much longer than when bad or adolterated. 
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••LADY MESSENGER," AND HER COLT "MORGAN MESSENGER" 



Tm improvement of our lureods of horses for various 
purposes, is an objeet whioh deserves attention. Of 
the whole number of horses reared in the country, the 
proportion of good ones is very small; hence the re- 
mark is frequently made that the rearing of horses is 
unprofitable. But if the standard of value could be so 
raised that the average would be equal to that of our 
best, the business would yield good returns. 

Tlie origin of our most valu&le horses is not only a 
•objeot of interest to the curious^ but it is also one of 
great practical importance. Like causes produce like 
efieots; and a course which has produced improvement, 
may be safely relied on for the continuance of similar 
resulu. 

The animals delineated in our cut are thought to have 
derived their excellencies chiefly from the " Messenger '' 
and ''Morgan" blood which they possess; therefore, 
in introducing a notice of them, we have availed our- 
selves of the opportunity to offer a few remarks in re- 
gard to the history of their distinguished progenitors. 

Messenger was imported by I^. Benoer, and landed 
at New-York in 1791. He was bred by John Pratt, 
Esq., of New Market, England; was foaled in 1780; 
by Mambrino, dam by Turf— Regulus — Starling — Fox — 
(dam of Snap) — Gipsey, by Bay Bolton — Duke of New- 
castle's Turk— Taffolet Barb — Place's White Turk — 
Natural Barb mare. {Jim. Tw/ RegitteTf vol. vi., p. 
105.] 

As a racer. Messenger was not particularly eminent, 
though he won several matches when he was from four 
to five years old; but we have no account of his having 
appeared on the turf after his arrival in this country. 
As a stook-getter he was justly celebrated. He was 
the sire of Bliller's Damsel, and several other noted ra- 
cers; but he derived his greatest renown on account of 
the superiority of his progeny from common or " cold- 
blooded " mares, as btuineu horses. As strong, long- 
lived, and enduring roadsters, and as fast trotters, they 
have seldom, if ever, been equalled. 

In a letter to J. 8. Skinnkb, Esq., (then editor of 
th« Jm Tmf M$gid€r,) Mr Van Rakst who was 



for several years owner of Messenger, gives the follow* 
ing account of him : 

" Messenger when landed, was a light dapple gray 
but afterwa]^ became white. He had a large, fpll, 
black eye, remarkably brilliant. His movement and 
action were elegant. His standing never careless; I 
never saw him resting himself on three legs, but whe- 
ther the ground was rough or smooth, he always stood 
upon it — ^prompt, erect, and lofty. 

'* Messenger was imported by Mr. Benger in 1791, 
and landed in this city, [New- York,] where I saw him 
shortly after, and my mind was fixed on his being much 
the best horse I had ever seen, and said nothing about 
price, as I was confident he was over my mark. 

** Mr. Benger shortly after took him to Philadelphia, 
and stood him two seasons at Shamnay Bridge, not far 
from Bristol. After whioh Mr. Henry Astor, of this 
city, purchased and stood him two seasons on Long 
Island, at Philip Piatt *s; the next spring I bought one- 
third, and took him to Pine Plains, Dutchess county. 
After which I bought Mr. Astor out, for which I paid 
$2,750. I hired said horse at different stands; the far- 
thest south was Cooper's Ferry, opposite Philadelphia, 
at $1000 per season, free of expenses, until the time of 
his death. Jan. 28, 1808, at the farm of Mr. Townsend 
Cook, L. I., who had hired him three seasons of the 
time." 

By reference to the above dates it will be seen that 
Messenger, at the time of his death, was twenty-eight 
years old: and as his death occurred thirty-nine years 
ago, there is no probability that there is at this time any 
of his immediate offspring in existence. His descend- 
ants,, however, even where they have only an eighth or 
a sixteenth of his blood, often exhibit his characteristics 
in a striking manner. 

The origin of the valuable stock of Horses called 
*' Morgans " has been the subject of some controversy, 
and in the minds of some, the question may not yet per* 
haps, be fully settled. We deem it not improper to say, 
however, that we think the following facts have been 
aicertaiBed:— -That the animal oommoniy known at tW 
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" Old Jastin Morgan horse/' was foaled at West Spring- 
field, (Mass.,) or that neighborhood, in 1793: that his 
sire was a horse called ** True Briton, or BeaatiTul 
Bay," said to have been formerly owned by Oen. James 
Db Lanct, of New- York, (see Cultivator, vol. ix., p. 
110:) that his dam was owned by Justin Morgan; 
that she was got by a horse oalled Diamond; he by 
the "Church horse;" and he by the imported Wild-air. 

The last named horse was much celebrated as the 
sire of valuable stock. He was imported by Gen. De 
Lanct, in 1760 or '61, and after having been used as a 
stallion in this country, was re-shipped to England, in 
1773. In the New- York Sporting Magazine j vol. i., p. 
5, we find the following: 

" He [Wild -air] was the property [previous to his 
eoming to this country,] of William Swinburn, and Jen- 
nison Shafto, Esquires: was foaled in 1753; by Old 
Cade, son of the Godolphin Arabian; his dam by Steady, 
a son of Flying Childers, out of the famous Miss Bel- 
voir; his grandam by Old Partner; great grandam by 
Greyhound — ^Makeless — Counsellor — ^Brimmer^ out of a 
daughter of Mr. Place's White Turk." 

" True Briton, or Beautiful Bay," above mentioned,* 
was said to have been got by the imported horse 
Traveller, dr, (as sometimes called,) Morton's Travel- 
ler. In the American Turf Register, vol. vi., p. 423, 
his pedigree is given as follows: 

" Morton's Traveller, (imported,) was got by the cele- 
brated O'Kelly's, [or English] Eclipse— King Herod- 
Blank — Old Cade-— by the Godolphin Arabian. King 
Herod was by Tartar, his dam Cypron, by Blaze, a son 
of the Great Flying Childers. Blank was by the Gro- 
dolphin Arabian." 

Thus it appears that the origin of the " Justin Mor. 
gan horse," was a mixture of the Wild-air and Travel- 
ler blood with '*' country" mares, whose blood cannot 
be fully traced. 

The animals from which our figures were taken, are 
now the property of Cren. Sitjis M. Burroughs, of 
Medina, Orleans county, N. Y. In reference to their 
qualities, we have the following communication. 

Messrs. Editors — ^I have read with interest seve- 
ral articles in your valuable journal relating to the 
Morgan horse Black Hawk, owned by Mr. Hill, of 
Bridport, Vermont. You will doubtless be gratified to 
learn that Gen. Silas M. Burroughs, of Medina, in this 
county, has recently procured from Vermont four colts 
got by Black Hawk. One, a year old last spring, bred 
by S. W. Jewett, Esq., of Weybridge, Vermont, out of 
" Lady Messenger," a descendant of the imported horse 
Messenger, whose stock is so justly celebrated for many 
valuable qualities: <'Lady Messenger" is a beautiful 
animal, possessing the peculiar qualities of the Messen- 
ger blood in a very marked degree. I knew her when 
my uncle used her in his carriage, and^he was the best 
performer on the road I ever saw. Mr. Jewett showed 
me the likeness of this noble animal, and the colt now 
owned by Gen. Burroughs. The likeness of the mare 
is remarkably faithful and correct. 

The other three colts brought by Gen. B. from Ver- 
mont, are last spring's colts, one of which took the first 
premium at the Addison county fair in October last, and 
IS the very best colt I ever saw. He has the remarka- 
ble proportions of the sire '^ Black Hawk," as described 
by Mr. Jewett, in his letter published in the Cultivator, 
vol. II., (new series,) p. 196. This colt, which has the 



• •piij, ti i<p||0 Briton, or Beaiitiral Bay." is supposed not to he 
the horne registered uiider tlie imme of True Briton., which vns 
got by the imported Othello. Ac. The horse now under coiisidera- 
tiiiii was a racer of c«lehrity, and won a great match near Phila- 
delphia, in 17A5.'0. It is no! probable that he was the sire of the 
-^ Old Morgan," because «npposiiig him to have be#»n only five 
yeaiv old at the time of the race menticMied, be would have' been 
tkirtf'lwt at the time the " Old Morgan " was b^oit«n, in ITBiL 



most marked expression of intelligence imaginable, and 
which cannot fail to impress eveiy observer, was bred 
by Mr. D. £. Hill, of Bridport. 

The other two colts show evident marks of the Mor« 
gan blood, and are very beautiful and promising am 
mals. Gen. B., I am informed, has sold the two last 
mentioned colts — one to Mr. Andrew Ellicott, of Shel- 
by, in this county, who is esteemed as an excellent 
judge and connoisseur of the horse. The other was ta- 
ken by Mr. William Gilson, of Shelby, who is a skilful 
horseman, of considerable reputation. An infusion of 
the Morgan blood cannot fail to produce great im- 
provement in our present stock. 

I will add that Mr. William V. Wilson, of Ridge- 
way, in this county, one of our most intelligent and 
enterprising farmers purchased at the State Fair at 
Utica, in 1845, the ''Sir Henry,'' who took the 
2d premium in the class of blood horses. This is a 
noble animal, combining the rare qualities of strength, 
elegance of action, beauty, and the very purest blood. 

The farmers of Orleans are beginning to realize the 
importance of attending to the improvement of their 
stock of horses, and will, in due season, reap a hand 
some profit for their well directed enterprise. 

Indeed, they are already beginning to command the 
attention of dealers in horses, and supply a very conside- 
rable number for eastern markets. 

At the State Fair at Auburn, a premium was award- 
ed to Messrs Gould, of Gaines, in this county, for the 
2d best pair of matched horses; and the ** Young Em- 
peror,'' bred by Mr. Wm. Gilson, of Shelby, attracted 
deserved attention, receiving a discretionary premium 
of $10. Peter Saxx. 

Yates, N. F., Jan., 1847. 

POTATO DISEASE. 

All our observations in regard to this mysterious mal- 
ady, confirm us more and more in the opinion some time 
since expressed, that nothing of any consequence hai 
yet been ascertained as to its cause or prevention. 
The opinion seems to be gaining ground in Europe, as 
well as here, that it is an epidemic. In our December 
number we alluded to the fact, that other kinds of ve- 
getation appeared, last season, to be attacked with 
blight in a similar manner to potatoes. The same ap- 
pearance was noticed in the British islands. In the 
Gardeners' Chronicle of November 7th last, is a com- 
munication in reference to the potato crop in the Isle of 
Man. The writer says — ''when the potato haulm 
was affected by the blight, the fern, rag- wort, nettles, 
and even part of the heath on the hills, were entirely 
destroyed." 

The (Edinburgh) Q^arterly Journal of Jlgricvlturt 
for October, in reference to this subject observes — 

" The recurrence of the disease this season excited 
much surprise, for the potato plant has not shown so much 
vigor, and exhibited so beautiful and healthy a display 
of blossom for many years." • • • " Whatever may 
be the nature of this aiSection which has overtaken the 
potato, it does not seem to be confined this season to 
that crop. The beans have had their leaves blackened, 
and their stems shrivelled by apparently the same cause^ 
and the rottenness in the turnep may be safely ascribed 
to the same influence. The products of the flower 
garden have not escaped the affection, for the leaves of 
the psDony seem to us to have suffered from the same 
source. Even the forest trees are afiected. as the ap- 
pearance of the balsam poplar clearly indicated. And 
wild plants have been observed to suflfer in a similar 
manner, as is instanced in the case of the common fern. 
So far as we can discern, the mysterious cause of this 
universal afl*ection, is very much ' like the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, and that wasteth at noon* 
day.'" 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Yeast. — ^The importance of yeast in domestic econo- 
my is well known. It consists of a variety of compo- 
nents j and among others of acetic and malic acids, al- 
cohol, potash, lime, he., but its essential and peculiar 
quality depends entirely on the presence of a portion of 
gluten or vegetable albumen, in a state of incipient de- 
«om position. 

If a pure solution of sugar in water be excluded from 
the air, it remains perfectly unchanged for any length 
of time. But if an organic substance in a state of slow 
decomposition, as for instance yeasi, be introduced, the 
particles of sugar also become affected, and participate 
in the change, and carbonic acid and alcohol are the result. 

After the yeast has converted a certain portion of the 
sugar compared with its own bulk, into alcohol, the 
yeast itself entirely disappears, and an additional quantity 
must be added to renew the fermentation. But when 
added to a mixture of flour with water, which contains 
gluten as well as sugar, a new portion of yeast is pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the gluten of the flour. 
Thus yeast reproduces itself, ^by inducing the vinous fer- 
mentation in substances containing gluten and sugar. 
Thus, in a brewery, the quantity of yeast continually 
increases. 

The presence of water is necessary for sustaining the 
properties of yeast ; hence in a dried state it may be 
kept sometimes for months. Its action is also arrested 
by a temperature equal to that of boiling water, or 
greater ; hence the fermentation of dough is at once ar- 
rested by baking. Hence, also, in drying solid yeast for 
preservation, too great a heat will at once destroy it. 

In making bread, yeast operates in rendering it more 
light and porous, by the carbonic acid gas which is lib- 
erated, forming innumerable cavities of air in ail parts of 
the loaf. A similar effect is produced in a more rapid 
degree, by the mixture of soda and tartaric acid or 
ci'eam of tartar, and applymg them in a dry state to the 
dough. Carbonic acid is abundantly liberated by the 
union of the acid and soda, and the bread or cake ren- 
dered very light ; and a similar result is finely produced 
in making buckwheat cakes, by using buttermilk and 
laleratus, the acid of the milk freeing the carbonic acid 
gas from the saleratus. 

Mode of Making Yeast. — ^The following mode, 
which is found very convenient in practice, was stated 
to us by a notable housewife. One quart of hops is 
boiled about three hours with about seven gallons of 
water ; after that the resulting liquid is passed through 
a cullender on three quarts of Indian meal, or so much 
that the mixture will be like batter. Half a tea-cup of 
salt is added, and when cooled to new milk warmth, 
half a pint of yeast. After stirring well, it stands 15 
or 20 hours, and Indian meal added till of the consist- 
ency of dough, when cakes, three inches in diameter and 
half an inch thick are made from it, and dried on a 
board by the fire j much heat will destroy the yeast, and 
if not dried in two or three days, fermentation will pro- 
ceed so far as to destroy it. These cakes will be good 
for three months ; one of them soaked half an hour in 
warm, not hot water, will be enough for a large loaf. 

The yeast prepared by the Hungarians is similar, 
and will keep, it is said, a whole year. During the, 
summer season, they boil a quantity of wheat bran and 
*bops in water ; the decoction is not lonnr in fermenting, 
and when this has taken place, they throw in a suffi- 
cient portion of bran to form the whole into a thick 
paste, which they work into balls, and dry by a slow 
heat. T. 



Humbugs — Preserving Tomatoes. — ^The publica- 
tion of untried experiments, with all the assumed assa* 
ranee of actual truth, has become quite an evil. Some 
one has given directions for preserving tomatoes for 
winter use, by stewing and seasoning, and then sealing 
air-tight in small jars. This receipt has been copied 
and gone the rounds of the newspapers throughout the 
country. A very skilful housewife has tried it in the 
best and most careful manner, scrupulously observing 
all the particulars. On opening her jars' early in win- 
ter, she found the tomatoes completely fermented, soar 
as vinegar, and of course good for nothing. T. 

HoMMONT.— This article is usually prepared by soald* 
ing the hardest and flintiest corn, and afterwards pound- 
ing and breaking it in a large mortar til) the hulls are 
so loosened that they may be separated by winnowinor . 
It is a slow and tedious process to prepare it in this 
manner, though when the excellence of the article ie 
known, it will not be given up on this account. Mr. 
Bement has a mill in operation at his " Three Hills'' 
farm, which reduces com to vai'ious degrees of fineness, 
and by being passed through sieves of different construe* 
tion, it is had either in the shape and sise of '' samp" or 
homminy, as is wished. In passing through the mill, 
most of the hulls are taken off, and by putting the crushed 
grain in water and stirring it, before the cooking is 
commenced, the loose hulls float, and may be skimmed 
off. We have tried some of this hommony, and find it 
equally as good as that made by pounding, excepting 
that It is not quit$ as clear of hulls. It is kept for sale 
by Laisdeix, No. 9, 8outh-Pearl street. 

Sour Krout. — A person who is familiar with the 
manufacture of this article, so much esteemed by the 
Dutch and other people, whose taste has become habit- 
uated to it. has furnished us with the following, in re- 
gard to its preparation : — Select sound cabbages, which 
after having been divested of their outside leaves; must 
be cut fine; place in the bottom of the barrel or tub de- 
signed to receive it, a layer of about six inches in thick- 
ness, sprinkling on fine salt, at the rate of about a pint 
to the barrel; then pound it down with a stick prepared 
for the purpose, and add another layer, and pound down 
as before, and so on till the vessel is full. Put a weight 
on the top to press it down. The cabbage will form li- 
quor which will cover it. It is fit for use in four or five 
days, and will keep through the winter. It is eateo 
cold, or heated through, and a little vinegar added. 

Receipt for Curing Hams. — 7 lbs coarse salt. 5 
lbs. brown sugar, 2 oz. salt petre, ^ oz. pearl ash, 4 
gallons of water. Boil all together and scum the pickle 
when cold. Put it on the meat. Hams to remain 
in 8 weeks— beef 3 weeks. The above is for 100 lbs. 
weight. It is said that hams cured by this mode are of 
superior quality. It is called the " Newbold receipt,'* 
a person of that name in New-Jersey having, as it is 
said, attained great celebrity for the excellence of his 
hams, the mode oft^uring which was kept secret till af- 
ter his death. 

Curing Hams. — ^The following is the mode practiced 
by W. Stickney, of Boston, which has been much ad- 
mired. To every two quarts of a saturated solution of 
common salt, is added one ounce of summer savory, one 
of sweet marjorura, one of allspice, half an ounce of salt- 
petre, and one pound of brown sugar. The wliole was 
boiled together, and applied boiling hot to the bams^ 
which remained in the pickle three weeks. 
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THE ORGHABD AND THE FRUIT GARDEN. 



DAVID THOMAS' ADDRESS. 



We have been favored with a copy of the Address, 
delivered in September last, before the Aurora Horti- 
coltoral Society, by David Thobcas, its president. The 
author of this address, as is well known, has long stood 
among the first of practical, skilful, and scientific horti- 
culturists in our country. His collection of bearing fruit 
trees, has, for many years, been one of the finest in the 
State. Hence he speaks from abundant practical knowl- 
edge, in the address before us, which is entirely confined 
to remarks on the culture of fruit. A few extracts can- 
not fail to prove interesting to our readers, though com- 
prising but a small part of the valuable matter it oon- 



" It was the custom in former times, whenever a 
finer fruit tree appeared in full bearing, for the neigh- 
bors to gather round, — some civilly asking for a share 
mMfrundSf some taking it boldly as robbert, and some 
stealthily as thieve$. May we congratulate ourselves 
•n some improvement in our day ? 

" How many of the inhabitants of this blessed land of 
oors — under such glorious skies — raise any thing of the 
kind better than the old pie cherry, or the sour morello ? 
than the horse plum or the little damson 1 How many 
feast, during the proper season, on apricots, the better 
class of peaches, and on the Seokel and vergaliea pears ? 
There is not one in a hundred — ^probably not one in a 
thousand— who has a full supply of the finer fruits. 

" In bringing about a better state of things, however, 
there are many difiioulties to encounter. Trees cannot 
be had without some exertion ; we may be cheated with 
spurious kinds, or they may die in transplanting ; they 
may be infected by disease, or infested by insects ; the 
fruit when young may be destroyed by frost, or when 
ripe, by plunderers ; and under a view of all these dis- 
couragements, would it not be better and cheaper to 
buy our fruit f Here let us pause a moment, and ask. 
Of whom could we buy 1 If all the fine fruit of the 
country was divided amongst us, we should have so lit- 
tle, and that little so dear, (apricots three cents apiece 
at Rochester,) that we should only be tantalised, and 
never satisfied. No— <o have plenty, we must raise it 
ourselves. 

'' The first step, then, is to select the best kinds ; and 
on this point we cannot be too careful. Difierences of 
climate, even on some hardy sorts, is very great ; and 
three degrees of latitude may produce more than three 
degrees of flavor ; so that the excelUni somewhere else, 
may not be exceUent here. As an instance : the Bezi 
de la Motte pear is very fine at Philadelpliia, while 
with us, it is unsuited to human lips in four seasons out 
of five. Let me give another instance : From nearly 
twenty kinds of peaches — fine on the sands of New Jer- 
sey, whence I procured them — I shall not have more 
than three or four well suited to this district. But 
what a loss we sustain in trying such experiments ! It 
is far better to get such sorts of high character as have 
been fully proved to be adapted to this particular cli- 
mate, though the trees may be obtained from the south, 
cast, or west." 

" Flavor, productweness, and size, are three points of 
the greatest importance in the character of fruit. At 
the head stands ^avor — for without it fruit Lb worthless. 
Next stands productweness — for if the tree is a poor 
bearer, it is of little value. Size is the third in impor- 
tance ; and still lower down in the scale is beatOy, in- 
cluding shape and color. Many oaltivatorS| however, 



reverse this order, recommending large and showy sorts, 
chiefly because they are large and showy. The Monthly 
Reviewer once wittily said, *I prefer a peach to a 
pumpkin f and I conclude that a similar preference has 
prevailed when I see small varieties cultivated. This 
is flnely illustrated by the Seokel pear— email, bat very 
superior." 

'' In times past, it was difficult for an amateur in ma- 
ny cases to know what sorts he had in his garden— 4br 
nurserymen themselves often knew not what they wera 
propagating. I have purchased bundles of trees, whera 
not one-half of them proved true to their names. In- 
deed, it could scarcely be otherwise, from the oonraa 
then pursued. A tree, perhaps, was proouted from 
some distant nursery, and propagated to a great extent 
without waiting to see the fruit. If worthless, as it 
often happened, the amount of injury was very great, aa 
scions were frequently carried hundreds of miles. I re- 
member the first bundle that I obtained from a greai 
nursery. So confident was I that all was right, and so 
eager to have such fine sorts widely scattered, that I 
invited my friends and neighbors to call and procura 
cuttings, little suspecting that a part were spurious, 
and a part suffering from a malignant disease. Tha 
cost, the care, and the labor, however, all went for no^ 
thing ', and I felt, as hundreds of pomologists have felt 
in its true force, what the preacher meant by < vex&tioa 
of spirit.' 

'' Among the ways in which blunders of this kind oc- 
cur, is that of trusting to careless assistants, instead of 
the proprietor's seeing to the business himself. To cut 
a graft from the wrong part of a tree, or to take up a 
young tree from the wrong row — is not very uncom- 
mon ; and serious losses are often the result. Once I 
brought home with me from a distance of more than 
four hundred miles, a tree kindly presented to me as A 
treasure ; but a servant was sent to take it ap, and got 
one that was spurious. Somehow — ^perhaps in this 
way — ^the late President Knight scattered an inferior 
variety, in place of his famous Monarch pear ; and hs 
estimated the vexation and damage at more than tea 
thousand pounds sterling.'' 



REMARKS ON BUDDING. 



In the October number of the Cultivator, for 1846, a 
correspondent at Prospect, Conn., gives us some aooount 
of his experiments in budding, the past smnmer. As I 
have in former years, repeatedly tried all the experi- 
ments there detailed, it may perhaps be interesting and 
useful to give the results. 

With regard to the tifM of budding, the remarks ia 
that communication are mainly correct. I have never 
found any advantage in deferring budding after the end 
of the summer months, though peaches and sometimes 
apples, may be budded very early in September, provided 
the season is warm and moist, so as to continue the rapkl 
growth of the stocks; for as soon as stocks cease to 
grow, the operator may as well hang up his fiddle at 
once. In some seasons, I have known die majority of 
buds to fail, when inserted as late as the middle of Au- 
gust; in others, I have had good suocess as late as the 
middle of September. What was the reason ? In the 
former case, the stocks were not thrifty, and their grovrth 
had been almost' wholly arrested by drouth. In the 
other, the soil was rich, the trees vigorous, and the sea- 
ton warm and wet, so as to keep up the growth in vigor- 
ous state. It however rarely happens that any budding is 
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better when done so late, and verj rarely ao good.— 
Plums Qsoallj pen the most rapid season of growth in 
Joly; henoe they muH be budded early; cherries often 
pass that period early, bat not invariably; henoe the 
praotice most correspond. Peaches may be usually 
bndded considerably later; because being the native of a 
warmer climate, tneir growth continues longer, and is 
more rapid than that of most other fruit trees. 

But as a general rule, oautioo is needed, in budding 
too early. Unless the buds are well matured, they will 
be lilcely to fail. Apple buds, early in July, inserted in 
tery thrifty stocks nearly all failed — they had not be- 
eome sufficiently matured,— the young wood from which 
they were taken was soft, and soon shriyelled. In one 
season, cherry buds, set the middle of July, nearly all 
lired and grew; in another, set at the same time, they 
■early all failed from a want of maturity, while those 
•et two weeks later did finely. It very rarely happens 
that peach bods are soffioienUy matured before the early 
part of August. 

With regard to starting the growth of hods the same 
ywir they are inserted, I have never found any advan- 
tage from it, and often considerable loss. I started 
peach and apricot buds, by keeping down the stock, and 
in some cases they grew more than a foot. But they 
never matured the wood; and in every case without ex- 
oeptioB, they were wholly destroy^ by the winter. 
The shoots themselves were not only destroyed, but the 
poisoned or fermented sap resulting horn their death, 
ran down to the roots of the stock; and the whole tree 
perished. Pears and apples were not thus destroyed ; 
but I have repeatedly found that the small growth they 
made had an effect to stunt them, and by the end of the 
second year, they were no larger than those of one year's 
growth from the bud in spring, and not so straight and 
thrifty. Perhaps others may he more successful; I 
merely state these as the results of numerous experi- 
ments. 

I ought to have stated one fact, derived from consid- 
erable experience, that in setting buds quite early, be- 
fore the wood has fully hardened, a great benefit results 
from catting off plenty of wood from the shoot, with the 
bud.' — the practice of English writers on this point, of 
removing the small piece <>f wood, being highly detri- 
mental, y. W. 

Wuiem NtusTork, Nov, 1846. 

RAISING TOUNG QUINCE TREES. 



An intelligrent cultivator of fruit has very successfully 
adopted the following practice for raising quince trees 
fai the nursery. Instead of planting the cuttings of the 
desired variety into the soil, as by the usual method, he 
inserts each cutting as a graft into an apple root, pre- 
cisely as in common root-grafting. The cuttings com- 
menoe growing rapidly at once, deriving as they do a 
full supply of nourishment from the root of the apple ; 
aad afterwards throwing out roots of their own, as they 
always do very freely, the apple root separatee and dies, 
while the quince continues to flourish on its own roots. 
This is found to affi>rd very handsome and thrifty young 
trees, and with much greater certainty than if raised 
■imply by. cuttings in the soil. 

The same cultivator picked the past season two 6«r- 
rtlf of quinces from a single tree. This tree is eighteen 
years old, and one foot in diameter near the ground. As 
with all the other trees in the orchard, the soil around 
it baa been kept rich and oonstantly cultivated. T. 

CoBir Oil.— It was stated at the New-Tork Far- 
iHers' Chib, last winter, that a ligfat-houee on Lake 
Erie had used oil made from corn, for burning; and that 
■beat sixteen gallons of oil had been obtained from a 
jof 



GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 



In the Cultivator for the present month I perceive a 
notioe of *' a correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator/' who 
has succeeded in grafting foreign grape vines upon new- 
ly transplanted Isabella vines. It strikes me as a very 
remarkable coincidence that the person alluded to should 
not only have grafted the same number of vines in pre- 
eisely the same way that I did, bat should have de- 
soribsd the operation in the very words which I made 
use of in a letter to you, which was published on page 
237 of the last volume of your paper. 

Is not such a ' fr^ak of nature' worthy of observation I 

H W^ S C 

Oatlandiy Burlington, N. /., Jan. 4, 1847.' 

Cbanbxkmes. — James N. Lovsll gives the Bam« 
stable Co. (Mass.) Agricultural Society a statement of 
his mode of cultivating cranberries. He says that in 
1834 he set out cranberry-vines on what had been a 
cedar-swamp, covered over with beach sand. They 
have done well, and the average yield the past season 
was a bushel and a half to the square rod— or at the 
rate of 240 bushels per acre. He kept the lot flooded 
with water till about the 15th of April each year. For 
gathering, be gives from one- fourth to one- sixth, ae- 
eordlng to the abundance of the fruit. He gets two 
dollars per bushel, the mode of measuring being to give 
Bine half peeks, struck measure, for one bushel. He 
speaks of a worm which has sometimes attacked his 
vines, and to destroy which he recommends sowing on 
them salt or ashep, about the middle of Joly, while wet 
with dew, at the rate of a bushel to forty rods, or four 
bushels to the acre. 

THE POTATO NOT A NATIVE OF VIRGINIA. 



Some years ago, I had an opportunity to read Ge- 
rard's Herbal, (edition of 1633,) and was aware of his 
assertion, before I saw the extract relative to the po- 
tato, in the last Cultivator, that be had ** received roots 
hereof from Virginia." Probably he believed so; but 
very improbable that he did so. He has neither named 
the person from whom, nor the year in which, he re- 
ceived them, — ^things scarcely to be omitted, if they had 
been brought to him directly from that country. 

At a time when newspapers were not published to 
correct the idle rumors of the day, it is not surprising 
that the native country of the potato, should be mista- 
ken; and however eminent Gerard was as a herbalist, 
his ignorance in some other matters, was Yerr remarka- 
ble. In his account of the African Marigold, (Tagehe 
erecta,) — well known to have come originally from 
Mexico, — he says, " They grow everywhere almost in 
Africke of themselves, from whence we first had f Acm, and 
that was when Charles the fifth, En^eror of Rsmt\fi 
made a famous conquest of Tunis." 

The author of the article on the Potato in the Libra* 
ry of Entertaining Knowledge, evidently mistook " the 
Wild Potato.'* (Apioe tvberoeay) for the common pota- 
to, {Solanum. tuberotum.) This would not have been 
the case, if Heriot had also described the common pota- 
to; and his not doing so, proves conclusively to me that 
the early settlers never found it there. Neither havie 
any of our botanists. David Thomas. 

Oreatfleldy 12 mo. 20. 1846. 

Rice at Rome. — ^The attempts made the past sea- - 
son to cultivate rice at Rome, have fully snoceeded, and 
a company has been formed for growing rice on the 
extensive flats of that country. An attempt is also 
about to be made to introduce its culture on the Delta 
of the Rhone, where there are about 60,000 acres oapa- 
Ue of being flooded and turned into rice fields. 

The AMomrr or tba consumed by the people of the 
United flutes it 18,000^000 poonda ananally. 
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FARMERS' CLUBS. 



TmERE 18 notbincr Uke discussion to bring out the va- 
«iou8 points of a subiect, and present each in its true 
iirrht ; hence we do not know of a better means of elici- 
ting facts in relation to the business of farming, and 
thus advancing the interests of those engaged in it, than 
the formation of neighborhood associations or ** Far- 
mers' Clubs." These associations have become very 
common in England, and have been formed ro some ex- 
tent in this country, and wherever known, their great 
usefulness is admitted. Under proper regulations, they 
constitute at once the means of acquiring useful know- 
lodge, and of social enjoyment. 

The form or plan of association, may be very simple. 

The farmers of a certain township or district agree 
to meet once a week, or once in two w^eeks, during 
tlie winter season, at each others' houses, in rotation, 
for the discussion of questions relating to rural manage- 
ment. Perhaps the following might answer: 

Article I. The subscribers agree to form an As- 
sociation under the name of ■ Farmers' Club, the 
object of which 'is to improve ourselves in knowledge 
relating to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Husbandry 
generally. 

Art. II. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, whose duty it shall be to preside at the 
meetings, and a Secretary who shall keep such records 
and minutes as the Association shall direct. 

Art. III. The officers shall be elected by ballot, and 
shall hold their places till others are chosen in their 
stead. 

Art IV. During the months of , the Associa- 
tion shall meet at such times as nuiy be agreed on by 
a majority of the members, for the discussion of ques- 
tions. The mectintrs shall be held in rotation, at the 
houses of the respective raernbcrsj commencing and pro- 
ceeding in alpha UVtical ord(*r. 

Art. V. Questi«>ns shall be offered in writing, and 
such shall be chosen for discussion, as the Association 
may agree on by vote, at any regular meeting. 

Art. VI. This constituiiou is .subject to amendment 
or alteration as a majority of all the members shall 
direct. 

The following might form .some of the questions for 
discussion. In all cases it should be understood that 
questions have particular reference to the district where 
the association is located. 

What course of farming is most profitable for the dif- 
ferent soils of the district ? 

What i» the best mode of cultivating Indian corn ? 
The same question as applicable to other crops grown 
in the district. 

What is ibc best mode of managing and applying 
barn-yard or animal manures? What are the best 
means of increasing the supply of manures ? The best 
modes of using peat or '' muck?" Whether by mixing 
with animal manures, urine, ashes, lime, or any other 
substances? and the effects on various crops as com- 
pared with common animal manures? 

These are but few of the questions which might bo 
discussed with advantage. Others will of course be 
suggested. They may be offered at any time, and the 
secretary should keep a list of them, which may be read 
before the association whenever called for. 

It is the practice in England, and we think it might 
be well adopted here, to pass a resolution at the close 
of each discussion, expressive of the views of the sub- 
jeet which haa been under cooaderatioa. Thia givea 



the discussions a weight aikl charactar which entitles 
them to notice. For instance, suppose the question to 
have been — ** What is the best mode of rearing and 
fattening swine?" the following might be adopted: 

Resolved f That in this d 'strict the most profitafals 
mode of rearing swine and making pork, is to feed th* 
pigs freely from the first with dairy-siopa, (that is, 
skimmed milk or whey.) if it can be had on the farm, 
giving them a run on clover or grass through the anift- 
mer, and in the fall fatten them in clean warm pena, 
with a mixed food of potatoes, apples, or pumpkin*^ 
with meal of Indian com, barley, or peas and oats^ 
cooked — the pigs to be slaughtered when from eight ta 
ten months old. 

The discussions and decisions of associations formed 
on thia plan, would form the most interesting matter 
for agricultural periodicals: and we shall be pleased to 
receive reports of clubs fo> msertion in our oolomna. 
Confident of the utility of such organizations, we trust 
no time will be lost in getting them up, in all parts of 
the country. Now is the time — while out-door opera^ 
tions are principally suspended, to prepare for action— 
for that action which shall be most effective. Improve 
the present season in the acquirement of knowledge f 
and under all the lights and advantages whibh that oon- 
fers, be ready to commenoe business at the right time 
and in the right way. 



BEES, BEE- HIVES, AND BEE-MOTHS. 

Mr. Francis Clarke, of Ypsilanti, Michigan, t 
us the following description of a bee-hive which he has 
constrncted: — 

*^ 1 place two hivee side by side, both preoisely alike ; 
dimensions, say, front 22 inches, back 19 inches in 
height, by 6| inches in width inside, with a chamber 
6 inches wide for a diawer; tliis leaves the > main part 
of the hive 15 inches front, 12 inches back. The 
two hives communicate with each other by a bole 3 
inches in diameter, 6 inches below the under side of the 
chamber floor; both are set together upon a floor-board 
inclining 3 inches from front to back; the floor-board 
has a 4 inch square wire screen under each hive, with 
a groove 3 inches long by three-eights in., for the ad- 
mission of the bees. The hives are connected together 
by hooks and staples, and the top covers the whole. 
The object you will see is to separate the hives at a 
proper time, and place an empty one by the side of each 
full one. saving the necessity of watching them for nata* 
ral swarms." 

Mr. Clares informs us that when he commeooad 
keeping bees, in the spring of 1846, he was told that 
the bee-moth had never been known in that region; hot 
he found them very plenty and troublesome. Mr. C. 
mentions that it has been asserted by Mr. Wskks in a 
communication to the Cultivator, in 1843, that the egg 
of the moth will not batch where white- wash is U8«l; 
and Mr. C. wishes to know whether Mr. W.'s experi- 
ence since 1843 to this time, proves the efficaciousoass 
of white-wash in this respect. Mr. C. is desirous of 
knowing the best plan of preventing the ravages of tba 
bee-moth, and we should be obliged if our correspoa 
dents will furnish suggestions on this pouit. As to the 
best pUiu for an Apiary, for which Mr. C. mquirea, wa 
have seen nothing which we think equal to the plan 
mentioned in our last volume, page 305, and also alla- 
ded to in our last number. 
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AGBICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



NEW- YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

Tii« annual meeting of the New-Yt»rk Slate Ag. Society wa« 
held at the Awembly Chamber ot' the Capitol, on tlie JOlh and SUl 
days*>na>it month— the Pretident. J. M. SHERWOOD, Eaq., in 
the ciiair, LUTHER TUCKER, Secretary. 

Arter il»e arrangement and call of the mil, the applicaliona for 
BreHiiuinn were duiri bated to the yarioiM committees. 

On motion of [^ K. ALLEN, Eaq., of Erie, a n-aolaiion was 
adopted, that a committee of ihree be nppointed from each Senate 
District, to nominate officers of the Society for the enduing year, 
•lid ai«o to recommend the place for lM»lduig the next Fair o(* the 
Buciety—ilio delegates present from each District to appoint the 
•ommiuce for ilieir District. A recess was then taken, to enable 
Ihem to fulfil this duty. On their retuni to the room, the following 
Mutlenaeii were aiuioouced as the committee on nominations, kc. 

1st DisiricL— Messrs S. S. Benedict, J. 8. Titus, and Wilson 
Small. 

i. Messrs. Lewis D. Berrien, WessiU S. Smith, and James E. 
Becfii' 

3. Messrs. J. J. Viele, J. P. Beekroan, and A. Van Bergen. 

4. Messrs. Orville Clark, Tbos. H. Marvin, and Abijah Beck- 
With. 

6. Messrs. Benj. Knoe, John Dean, and A. P. Grant. 

6 Messrs. Charles Cook. J. S. Wedsworth, aiul E. Mack. 

7. Messrs. O V. Sackett. J. T. Rathbone, and J. M. EUis. 

8. M<wsrs. Wm Buel. O. Hard, and J. T. Bush. 

On motion of BENJ. ENOS, Esq., of Madison, , , 

Rfatio4d. Tliat a committee be appointed to memorialise the 
Legislature to renew the law extending aid to the Sinte and 
Coanty Agricultural $<H;ieiies. which expire with the old Coiisti- 
tntion. (Committee, Me«sm. Enos, JoIiil-^mi, and Tucker ] 

O miniiMi of Mr. ALLEN, amended by Mr. QKDDESt the Coii- 
■litulitHi of the S«iciety was so amended as to make all Ex-Presi- 
dents iwimanent members of the Executive Committee.-7-agreea- 
bly to notice iriveu at the last annutl meeting, by Maj. Kirby 

Mr. L. F. ALI«KN offered the following ameiwlmeiit to the Coo- 
•citntiou, to be acted upon at the next ajuiual meetin||: : 

The second section of the CoiMtituiioii of this S<K!iety, shall be 
■o amended as to l«icate the several Vice-PreAidejiis thereof, «ine in 
•ach Supreme Judicial District of the «taie, as may be nrgiinixed 
by the l^egislaiure, insteadof the Senate disirirts, as heretofore; 
they being abolished by the new Constitution of the State. 

The folUtwiiig resolutions, iutfoduced by Mr. J. S. WADS- 
WOR TH, of Livingston, were passed. aHer an extended discus- 
■ion. in which Messrs. Wadtiworth, Geddes, Johiis»n, Viele, Al- 
len. Marks. Beckwith. Peters, Bloss, and other*, took part : 

Hemdotd^ That in the opinion (»f this "ociety. any restriction 
•pon the traiwrnissioii to marjcei, of the products of the soil ami in- 
da^iry of the country, are alike injurious to the interests of the pro- 
ducer and ctMisumef, and when not required by the exigencies of 
the public service, are an invasion of the rights of the citizttn. 

RuUtHd^ Thttt this Society regard the prohibition in the char- 
ters nf tlie several railroads parallel to the Erie canal, aga.nst the 
•se of said roatls for the transmission of freight during the oon- 
linuance of canal navigation, even though the same tolls are paid 
diereuptm as are exacted upon the canal for the same distances, 
as an niinecessary, and therefore, an nnwiae interference with 
the industry of Uie state. 

R€»olt>ed. That the Executive Committea of this Society, be di- 
l«cted to prepare and lav belbre the legislature, a memorial, pray- 
ing that honorable bnjr fa> authorise these railroads to carry 
freiglit at all seasons of the year, subject to the same tolls as are 
paid upon the Brie canal. 

Ueii. Vf ELE, oi Rensselaer, sobmilted the following resolutions 
tiw future consideration, which, on motion, were referred to the 
tvening session : 

Resolved^ That, in the opinion of this Society, the profession of 
|»raciirHl agriculiure cannot fail to be vastly improved by a gene- 
ral diffusion of scientiBc knowledge applicable thereto. 

Rt$olv9d, That by uniting scientific knowleilge with practical 
skill, the profession of agriculture will obtain the elevated station 
that elotigs to it and we regard it a< a sure method of improving 
the moral condii ion of the people; and that we believe that the 
time has arrived which demands that this subject should receive 
more attention thnn has hitherto been given to it 

Mr. M'INTYRE. the Treasurer, read his report, showing the 
following receipts and exp<*iKlitureft for the past year : 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance per 1a« report $546.91 

Memhcr*liips at animal meeting, 137.00 

XVm. Bnel. lite membership, 60.00 

Memberships at various times, ■ 10.00 

Dividend on Mohawk bonds, 105.00 

Interest on B«*ml and Mortgage, 70 00 

Receipt* at Auburn Show, 4,S)3. 17 

Jos Felloww, for Pulteney estate, 50.00 

fMate payment 700.00 

Interest on Mohawk bonds, 105.00 

Transactions sold 6.00 

a Bond and Mortgage, 70.00 



PATMBNTa 

Premiums peid, #1,599.43 

Expenses at Auburn, 710.89 

Salaries paid, 706.00 

Sundry expenses, 630. 71 

Inve«ted in Bond and Mortgage, 9,000.00 

Balance in haiidj iaiA9 

•6.1S1.88 
Evtnxng Stssioii, 

On the report of Judge SACKETT, chairman c( the committer 
on nominations, the following gentlemen were elected officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year : 

Pntidtnt— GEORGE VAIL, of Troy. 

Viet-Fre9id*KU. 
1st District— Wm. T. McCoun, New- York. 
9d " John A. Kiko, Jamaica, 
ad *< C. N. Bkmk:it, Albany. 
4th ** Samukl Chbkvkk, Sullwater. 
5th '* O. C. Cham BKELAi:*, Richfield Springs. 
6th " Eli C Prost, Catherine. 
7th " H. S. Randall, Cortlandvilla. 
8th " Wm. Bvkll, Rochester. 
Rtcording &e/-e<ary— Luther Tdcesr, Albany. 
CorrupoMdiAf Secjrfory— Jobl B. Nott, Albany. 
TVsosMrer— J. McD. McIktvrb, Albany. 

Extcutive Commitue—WiTjuKM A. Beach, .Saratoga Spnngv, 
Joshua T. Blanchard, Saratoga Springs, Litthee Bradish, 
New- York, G. V. Sackbtt, Seneca Falls. Thos. J. Marvin, 
Saratoga Springs. 

The committee reponed E. P. PRENTICE as Vice-Presiden« 
for the 3d District, but on his declining, the name of Mr. BE* 
MENT was sobinituted. 

The committee also recommended SARATOGA SPRINGS, as 
the place for holding the next State Fair. 

Mr. L. F. ALLEN chairman of the committee appointed last 
year to report a selection of Fruits, best adapted to the different 
jiortions of the state, said that they were prepared to report only in 
part. They recommended a list of apples best adapted to home 
use and exjioriation. This list ha would prewnt. ana ask that the 
committee might be continued. 

Mr. A. said that it was admitted that the climate of this state 
was well adapted to the cultivation of apples, pears, peaches, 
ftc. and he did not doubt that within a year, the subject of fruits 
had beoonte to be belter understood than ever before, and m'>re 
had been learned in five years than had been learned previously 
from the day of the lauding of the Pilgrims. 

The study was deeply interesting. The whole people seem to 
have taken hold of it The result is that immense quantities of 
excellent fruit are now annually exported *, and there are some 
farmers on the North river who make more from their orchards 
than from their whole farms beside- 

Mr, A. read the following iisi of apples, which he highly recom- 
mended ; — 

forty.— Early Harvest, Early Bough, Strawberry, Williams* 
Favorite. Early Joe. 

Autumn.— Fa\l Pippin, Golden Sweet, Gravenstein, Jersey 
Sweeting, Rambo, Detroit. 

Winter —Baldwin, Yellow Bell-flower. Hubbardston Nonsuch. 
Newtown Pippin.^ Nortliem Spy, Blue Pearmani, Rhode Island 
Greening, American Golden Russet, Roxbury Russet. Swaar, La- 
dies' Sweeting. Talman Sweeting, Esopus Spitzenbnrgh, Vandfr* 
vere, Waxru Apple. 

Mr. MARKS, of Greene, gave the following notice : 

Notice is hereby given that a resolution will be offered at the 
next annual meeting ot this soeietv, for the alteration of tha 
Constitution so that tne election of its officers by ballot may b« 
dispetised with by a vote of two-thirds of the members of said 
society present 

Thursday. Jon. 91. 

The Society convened in its room In the old State Hall, at 16 
o'clock A. M., when the reports of the several Committees un the 
award of Premium^, were read. 

Mr. ENOS, of Miidiflon. from the committee to memorialize the 
Legislature for a renewal of the law in akS of Agricultural Socie- 
ties, reported a memorial which was adopted, and directed to be 
presented to the Legislature. 

On motion of Mr ALLEN, oT Erie. 

Ruolved^ That #50 be appropriated, under the discretion of B 
P. Johns<»x. Est].. Chairman of the Cheese Committee, for the 
purpose of obtaining the documents appertaining to the sixty cheese 
dairies of Herkimer County, as exhibited at the State Caide Shojr 
in Utica. in 1S45. > 

On motion of Mr. WAD8WORTH, of I«ivingsion, 

Acsolecrf. That the Executive Comitiee be directed to offer pre 
roiums for the present year, to the amount of tSiSOO, excliasive of 
books beloncing to the Society. 

% That f 1.500 be apprttpriated for the expenses of the Society 
for the year 1847, other than for premiums, and that the authority 
of the Treasurer to mako paymenu from the treasury, upon tlM 
ofder of the Executive Committee, be limited to that amount 

Mr. ALLEN of Erie, gvn 
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Notice that a resolution will b« oflered at the next animal meet- 
ing or the Society, so to amend the constitution, that a nominaunr 
committee of one from each Senatorial District of the state, shall 
be selected from tlie members of the Societf present from each 
Senatorial District, who shall rrport the names of proper persons 
for the officers of the society for the ensuing year ; aixl that no per- 
son shall be elected to any office of the society who is not a mem- 
ber thereof. 

Ei/ening Session^ Jem. 21. 

The Secretary read the list of premiums a^wded on the reports 
•f the several awarding' committees, as follows : 

0» Cheete. Dairies and their management — Newbury Brown, 
Warsaw, Wyoming County, 1st Premium, f50.00— 400 lbs. to 
each cow, in a dairy of 40 cows. 

Mr and Mrs. Wm. Oitley, Phelps, Ontario Count>\ 9d Premium, 
•30.00— at the rate of 400 lbs. per cow, in a dairy ot 8 cows. 

On Butter Dairies— B. H. Hall. New Lebanon, Columbia Co., 
Ist Premium, S25.00. 

Indian Corn— Charles W. Eells, Kirkland, Oneida Co., Ut Pre- 
mium. #15.00. 123 1-9 bushels per acre, at 56 ll>s. to the bushel. 

Benj. Bnos, DeRnyter, Madison Co., 9d Premium, f 10.00.— 
Ill bu. 52 lbs., per acre. 

Robert Eclls, Westmoreland, Oneida Co., Vol. Transactions.— 
103 3-4 bu. per acre. 

P«u— Amos Miller, Vernon, Oneida Co. 2d Premium, $10.00. — 
47 bushels per acre. 

On Farm*— Sets of Society *s Transactions were awarded to James 
Callanan, New Scotland, Albany Co., and to James Van Siclen, 
Jamaica, l^tng Island. 

Prize £ii«iy«— Extirpation of Canada Thistles, Ambrose Ste- 
vens, New York. $10.00. Sereno £. Todd, Lake Ridge, Tomp- 
kins Co., set Transactions. 

BxperimenU on Indian (7ons— J. P. Osbom. Port Pyron, Ca)ii- 

gaco., eao.oa 

CarroW— Wra. Wnghl, Vernon. Oneida Co., 1st Premium, #10; 
009 bush, on 1 27-100 of an acre, at an expense of #25.76 

Wm. Risley, Fredonia, Chautauque Co., 2d Premium, #5.00— 
ISH^ 1-2 bnsh. on 1 3-8 of an acre, at an expense of #100 25. 

SuBar Beets— J. P. Osboni, Port Byron, Cayuga Co., 3d Premi- 
am, vol. Transactions— 774 bush, on 1 acre 15 rods. 

Designs for Farm Dwellings— Mn. J. M. Ellis. Onondaga Hill, 
Onondaga Co., Premium #15.00. 

£ar(ey— I. 'alvin Pomeroy, Kast Bloomfield, Ontario Co., Ist 
Premium, #10.00—48 1-4 bush, per acre on the whole crop. 

Samuel H. Church, Veniou Centre, Oueida Co., 2d Premium, 
#5.00—44 1-4 bush, per acre. 

E. C. Bliss, Westneld, Chautauque Co., 3d Premium, Vol. Trans- 
actions— 3S 12-32 hush per acre. 

Spring IFAroi— R ibert Eells. WeMmorland, Oneida Co., 2d 
Premium #10.00-20, 42, 00 bu. per acre. 

Outs — Naihuniel S. Wright, Veniou Centre, Oneida Co. 1st Pre- 
mium, #10.00—75 1-4 bush, per acre tor IS acres. 

Robert Eells, Westmorland. Oneida Co., 2l1 Premium, #5.0(^-77 
bush, per acre for 1 acre 87 rod.*. 

Timothy Seed—E. C. Bliss, West6eld, Chautauque Co., Ut Pre- 
miumi #10.00. 

Culture Flax—K. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque Co., Ist Pre- 
minin, #5.00^besi 1-2 acre 

The President of the Society, J. M. SHERWOOD, Esq., then 
delivered the annual Addree«. upon the conclusion of which, 

On motion of Mr. WADS WORTH, 

Re\olvcd, That the thanks of the Soctetv be tendered to the 
President, J. M. Sherwood, Esq., for his valuable scrvice:< to the 
Society during the post year, and for his appropriate and uiteresting 
Address, and that he be requested to funiisTi a copy of his Address 
tor publication in the Transactions oC the Society. 

Gen. CHANDLER, of New- York, called up the resolutions in- 
irodueed yesterday by Gen. VIELE, on the subject of Agricul- 
tural Education, which aAer a very initeretttiiig and prolonged dis- 
cttssion, in which the mover, Qen. Chandler, Seualora Clark and 
Beekman. Messrs. Allen. Marks. Johnson, Cheever and Wads- 
worth took port, were nnaiiimously adopted. 

The President tlien slated that he was requesf^d by the Presi- 
^it elect lo call a meeliiiff of the new Executive Committee at 
Ihe Society's room, at 11 oN*lock to-morrow, after which the So- 
eiet3' adjourned sine die. 

Friday, Jan. 22ii. 

Ute Executive Committee met at the Society's Rooins. 

pRBSEKT— Geoi^ Vail, President ; Samuel Cheever. Caleb N. 
Bement, and William Buel, Vice-Presidents; J. 8. Waosworrh, A. 
Van Bergen, J. M. Sherwood, and B P. Johnsou, Ez-Presidento ; 
Joel B. Nott, Corresponding Secretary; Luther Tucker, Recording 
Becretary; J. McD. Mclntjnre, Treasurer; J. T. Blauchaid, T. j. 
Marvin, and W. A. Beach, Executive Committee. 

Twenty-five copies of the "American Shi^erd " were re- 
eeived from Mr. Mokbell and the Messrs. Haxpkrs, of New- 
York ; and a resolution of thanks was passed, to be commnnicaled 
o the donors. 

Me«irs. Prbrtick, Tuckkr, and Bsmmt, were appointed a 
comniiltec to report on the Premium List at the next meeting. 

Mr. TccKxa tendered his resignation as Becoidiiig Secretary. 

On motion of J. S. Wadswortm, 

Rtsdved^ That Mr. Tucker's resignation be accepted, and that 
Ihejhnnks of the Society be most cordially temlered to him for his 
jong and valuable services as Recording Secretary o( the Society. 

B. p. Jouxson, of Oneida, (on motion of J. 8. Wsbswobth.) 
ointed Recording Secretary, in the place of Mr. Tucxxa, 



It was Bjsmimd, Ttax weekly meetinn of the friends of agrf- 
cnltnre, for the discussion of agricultnnil sufaiects, be held at the 
Capiiol, duriqg the teaiiflii oT the Legulasure; aad that Mr. How- 



AmD, Mr. McIiTTTKR. ana Mr Buixjit, be a < 

preraratioos for the meetings. 

The Recording Secretary was directed to anploy a eonpoic^ 
Reporter for these Hneeungs. 

A communication was received from D. B. Btockhouk, C«q^ 
of Ithaca, on the preparation of a manure called, '* CAcmaeHC 
ChMiM," which was referred to Messrs. Jomksom and BBKsaT. 
▲rrvanooH sxssiorr. 

The President presented a communication be had received from 
Hon. L17THRR Radish, of New York, declining, on aoconnt of 
his private engagements and the state of his kealth, his appoins- 
ment as a member of the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Bukl, of Monroe, Mr. Ambrosx Stxtxhb, oT 
New York, was app^iinted a member .n the place of Mr. F** *****— 



NEW. YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

ONEIDA —At the annual meetmg held at Verona, Jaa. 7, 1D47, 
the following premiums were awarded: 

Indian Cora.— 1. To Charles W. Eells, Kirkland, 123 bo. 97 lbs. 
per acre ; profit #37.74. 2. To Geo. R. Eells, Westmoreland* US 
bu. .14 lbs.; profit #28.30.— a To Robert Waterman, do., 90 bu. 1# 
lbs.; profit, #27.53. 

Spring Wheat.— I. To Robert Bells, 90 bu. 49 lbs.; profit, #!&!#. 
9. To Robt. Waterman, 21 bu. 45 lbs.; profit, #19.59. 

Basiey.—l. To S- H. Church, Vernon, 56 bu.; profit, #42.8B.-'ft 
To Wm. E. Burritt, Marshal, 48 bu. 39 lbs.; profit, #16.99^ 

Oat$.—\. To Wm. C. Burritt, 109 bu. 19 lbs. per acre, prai^ 
#20.35—9. To S. H. Church, 57 bu. 3 lbs.; profit, #I3.5&— -a To 
Robert Bells. 57 bu. 27 lbs.; profit, #5.93.— Extra premiam t* 
N. S. Wright, Vernon, 79i bu.; profit, #16.57. 

Pm«.— 1. To Amos Miller, Vernon, 55 bu. 19 Ibe.; profit, SBl^-^ 
9. To Edward Rivenburgh, Vernon, 36 bu. 51 lbs.; piT)tt,#18.84. 

Potatoes — half an acre— qoantity and quality considered.— T^e 
crop was so light that the 9d premium only was awarded, to Wa. 
C. Burritt, 74 bu. 9 lbs*; profit #16.07.- The 9d premium, qaaaikj 
alone considered, to S. H. Church,* 115 bu. 97 lbs.; #19.69. 

RuUi-Bagas—qnarteT acre. — 1. To Plymeiit MettooD, Vicnnii* 
159 bu. 17 lbs.; profit, #97. 3& 

Corrocs— quarter acre.— 1. ToWm- Wright, Vernon, 900 ba. 1# 
lbs.; profit, #23.43. 

After the awarding of premiums, the foUowii^ gentlemea mtit 
nnanimotisly elected officers of the society for the ensniDg year: — 

Ira S. Hitchcock, Vernon, Prest.; Oscar B. Gridley, ManlMdl { 
Thomas Horion, New- Hartford ; Calvin Bishop, veroiia; Wan. 
Bristol, Uiica; Storrs Barrows, Trenton ; IjUther Constock, ICiriE*. 
land ; Horatio N. Gary, Marcy; Plyment Mattoon, Vienna ; Han- 

3' B. Bartlett, Paris; Levi T. Marshall, Vernon, Viee-Pna^u^ 
enry Rhoatles, South Trenton, Cor. 8ee^y.; James Rees, Utiea 
Post-Office, Ree See^y.: Benj. N. Huntington, Rome, 2Wu.; A. 
H. Halleck, Westmoreland ; Lewis Earoes, Lee ; Geo. L. Briff- 
ham, Augusta; Horace H. Eastman. Marshall; and Alfred Bb«k- 
stone, New-Hartford, Manogerf. 

JEFFERSON.- The annual meeting was haU on the t4thDeo., 
when the following officers were elected:— 

President, Edward S. Sa.isbnry, of EUisbnrgh ; Viee-PrssUesOg, 
James Brintnall, of Watertown Jonathan Webb, of Brownvilloi 
David Granger, of Champion, Curtis GouUling, of Pamelta. Hart 
Mossey, of Watertown, Oliver Grow, ofHouiuTsfield, DaiiM Eameai 
of Rutland, Miles Cooper, of Adams, John N. Roller, of Orleana, 
A. R. Calvin, of Clayton: O. V. Brainard, Treasurer; John GL 
Sterling, Cor. .Secretary ; E. S. Mawcy, Ree. Secretary ; Bxaeuiim 
Com»Nt«M. Willard Ives. Moses Eames, John Winslow, Phinea* 
Hardy, Abner Baker, Hart Massey, Jr., K. P. Braytou. 

The Committee on Field Crt^ made the foUowing report «ad 
award of premiums : 

To John R. Ball, best acre of winter wheat, 95 bushels, #4.90; 
Hart Massey, Jr.. 9d best, 80 bushels, average on five acres, #3.00. 

B. D. Allen, best acre of Spring wheat, 95} bu., #4.00. Hart 
Massey. 9d best, 93 bu., #3.00. 

Han Massey, best acre of barley, 56 bu., #3 ; B. 8. Salisboryi 
ad best, 65i bu., average on 5 acres, #9. E. D. Allen, Sd bast, 
49} bu.. Vol. Trans. 

Curtis Goulding, best acre of oats, 67^ bu., #3 ; Hart Masaey, 94 
best, 65 bu., #9. 

Aaron Shew, best aere of peas, 89| bu., #3; Jerome Ivas, M 
best, 40^ bu., #9. 

Samuel Pelt, best half-acre of potatoes. 300 bu. per «ci«, #S ; 
Phineus Hardy, 9d best, 498 bu. per aere, #9. 

Nelson Clark, best i acre of broom corn, with sample of 19 broom^ 
#3 : A. P. I^ewis, 9el best #9. 

Hart Maney, Jr., best | acre of white beaxis, 98 bushels par 
acre #S. 

Moses Eames, best i acre of carrots, 950 bushels per aere, #3 ; 
Hiram Converse, 9d beM, 600 biu per aere, #9. 

QUEENS.— Extract of a letter to tlie Cultivator.—"! intended 
to have given yon an accomit of our Agricultural Exhibiticm, which 
was at Flushing, on the 9ih of October, and passed ofi* wi^ much 
eclat. It u'as attended by several thoiuwnds of persons; many 
from remote parts of the state, and iiideed, from other states, and 
was spoken of by some as superior in many respects to any 
exhibition of the btate Society, and as far surpassing any other 
connty exhibition. Our society has become a pet with cw 
people, and hus been the means of infusing a new and vigo- 
rous spirit in our farmers, and with the most nappy results. Thm 
aniiunl meeting of this society was held on the 19th of December, 
and officers elected for the ensuing year. Hon. Wm. T. McCoua, 
President ; and Albert G. Carll, Cor. Sumarif' All communica- 
tions intended for the society, may be addressed to tb« latter, at 
JcritdioP.O." 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



CoxHTnncATioirs have beea received daring the past 
month, from David Thomas, X., Pennepacki Tiller, H., 
Zea, A. B. Price, Ralph R. Phelps, M. Hayward, j! 
H. Kin^, Cains, N. S., P. Lewis, Daniel S. Curtis, G. 
Batler, H. of Oneida, J. Pettit, Samuel S. Hajden, T. 
H. Austin, H. W. S. C, Z. C. Robbins, Evelyn, John 
ICoXDn, £. Phinney, John Wilkinson, A Subscriber, 
Vorfolk, H. A. P., Wm. Little, H. A. Parsons, H. W. 
Lester, Geo. K. Pardee, J. R. Todd, S. S. R., H. L. R. 
Saadford, B., S. W. Jewett, W. Bacon, J. Townsend. 

Books, Pamfhusts, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows.-— Transactions of the £ssex (Mass.) Ag. Society, 
lor 1846— a handsome pamphlet of 100 pages, from J. 
W. PaocTOAy Ksq. — ^Address npon Education and Com- 
mon Schools. By James Hsnbt, Jr. With an Appen- 
dix* embracing the views of Col. Young, Gov. Clinton, 
and others. From the Author. — ^Transactions of the 
Woroeeter (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1846, embracing 
the annual address. Reports of Committees, Sec. — ^The 
American Journal of Science and Arts, for Jan. — An 
Address delivered before the Aurora Horticultural So- 
ciety, by David Thomas, President, on the 1st Sept., 
1846. — ^American Journal of Insanity, for January, edi- 
ted by the officers of the N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum, 
and published at Utica, by Bennett, Backus Sc Hawley; 
96 pages, quarterly, at $1 a year. — ^The Farmers' Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry, compiled from the best authors, by 
M. M. RoDOERS, M. D. Published at G^eneva, by G. 
H. Derby, & Co. — Address before the Hartford Co. Ag. 
Society, by Rev. Horace Bushnell. From S. W. 
Babtlelt, Esq. 

Ag. Societies and The Citltivator. — ^We have, 
within the last month, received the following subscrip- 
tions to the Cultivator. From the 

Chittenden Co. (Yt.) Ag. Society, 200 copies. 

Rhode Island Ag. Society, 154 " 

Dutchess Co. Ag. Society, 102 <' 

Caledonia Co. (Vt.) Ag. Society, 72 " 

Cortland Co. Ag. Society, 21 " 

Saratoga Co. Ag. Society, 20 " 

Smith's Falls (C. W.) Ag. Society, , 20 " 

Queens Co. Ag. Society, 11 *' 

Price cr the Cultivator. — We have had several 
mquiries as to whether we could furnish the Cultivator 
lo Agricultural Societies at fifty cents a year. To 
save farther inquiries on the subject, we here state 
that the Cultivator cannot be had at that price by Ag. 
Societies or by any one else. In order to induce as 
leneral a subscription to the Cultivator as possible, we 
lied the terms as low as it could possibly be afforded; 
and to enable every farmer to avail himself of the low- 
mt rate, we put it to olubs of 15 as low as we sell it 
to Agents who take from 100 to 800 copies. Could 
we alford the paper at a less rate, we should reduce 
the price alike to all. We think the Cultivator, at the 
•lub prioe of 15 copies of $10, the cheapest publication 
ia the oottntry, consideriiig the size of the sheet, its il- 
Instrations, &o., and it could not be afforded at that 
prioe, but for the extensive circulation which it receives. 

ftpmiNd Whbat.-^. B., (Nansemond County, Ya.) 
We should think it might be an object to try spring 
wheat on the soil you mention. As to the best varie- 
tyi we believe the Black-Sea has generally succeeded 
best in this section. It can be had at the Albany Ag. 
Warehouse, at $1.50 per bushel. 

Plan or a Barn. — ** A Subscriber," (Baltimore, 
Md.) For a general outline, we would refer you to 
several baros which are spoken of m this number, under 



the head of " Sketches of Massachusetts Farming." Wa 
are in hopes, however, to give the details of a plan shortly. 

Plowing in Orchards. " A Subscriber." — ^It is 
best to use oxen in plowing orchards, wherever practi- 
cable,becau8e they can be made to work so much closer to 
the trees than horses, without doing harm . But if horses 
must be used, the whiffletree should be as short as prac- 
ticable, and we have seen the outside trace chains and 
the ends of the whiffletrees covered with pieces of old 
carpet or bagging, to prevent them barking the trees. 

Seedling Apples. — ^We are indebted to Mr. J. C. 
Hastings, of Clinton, N. Y., for some specimens of a 
seedling apple raised by John Kirkland, Esq., of that 
place. In shape, size, and color, this apple resembles 
the Yellow Belle-flower. It is stated that it will keep 
till June, and Mr. Hastings observes — ** for an apple 
that keeps so long, I am acquainted with but few that 
are superior to it." We are informed that the samples 
sent, have been kept since fall in a room adjoining one 
where there has constantly been a fire, and that they 
are on this account prematurely ripe. It may be ow- 
ing to this circumstance, also, that the fruit has lese 
flavor than is possessed by apples of the highest charac- 
ter. We think it, however, a good apple, and worthy 
of being known and cultivated. Mr. Hastings sug- 
gests that there should be a committee appointed by the 
State Society, to reside in this city, for the purpose of 
examining and reporting on seedling and rare fruits. 

Benson's Hydraulic Ram. — M. Haywood, Rut- 
land, Yt., wishes to know whether this machine can be 
made to bring water to bis bams from a spring forty- 
Ave rods distant, and from seventy-five to a hundred feet 
lower — there being plenty of water and a fall, if needed 
We will thank Mr. Bacon, of Richmond, Mass., or any 
other correspondent, if they will furnish this informa- 
tion, stating at the same time,where and on what terms 
the machine can be obtained. 

Sowing Plaster,*' year after year on the same land, 
without any other manure, is not considered an advisa- 
ble course, in general, though we have known one or 
two instances where it had been followed on grass many 
years, and with no diminution in the crop. But in 
these cases there was probably some remarkable though 
unknown quality in the soil, which rendered the plaster 
unusually effective. But we believe it to be acknow- 
ledged that the most favorable operation of plaster ia 
when it is applied in connection with animal or organia 
manures. 

*^ Mammoth Pumpkin." — ^We have received from Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, of this city, (No. 82 Washington-st.,) 
a pumpkin of the above-named variety, which weighed 
103 pounds. It was quite fine in the grain, and would 
have made the nicest pies, had it been used before decay 
had commenced. 

Fine Geese.-^Wc acknowledge the reception of the 
carcass of a Bremen goslings (six months old,) weigh- 
ing seventeen pounds , from Col. Jaques, of the Ten- 
Hills farm, near Boston. Col. J. imported this variety 
of geese firom Bremen, about 25 years since, and has 
brm) them in their original purity ever since. We saw 
at his place, in December, a most splendid flook of 
them. In appearance, they are beautiful as swans, 
and are scarcely inferior to them as an ornament to 
sheets of water near residences. They are of snowy 
whiteness, with orange-oolored bill and legs. These 
are the invariable marks of the true breed, and any d^ 
viation firom them may be regarded as denoting spori- 
We mention this, as geese with red bill and 
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legs have someliraes been sold as Bremen. They fat- 
ten to a greater extent than any other kind — soraeiimes 
reaching the weight of 20 pounds^ dressed, at seven 
months old. Col. J. has killed some at that nee which 
weighed 18^ lbs., when ready for the spit. Their flesh, 
as we can attest, is of superior quality. 

Mr. £. Cheesbro, of Guilderland, in this county, 
reared, last season, 22 goslings from two geese. One 
pair of the goslings were s<ild for $3, the other 20 were 
killed at Christmas, and weighed from 12 to 16 lbs. 
each, and sold for 75 cents each. The -22, therefore, 
brought the airgregate sum of $18 — a good income (ex- 
clusive of feathers.) for two geese. The goslings were 
Crom Bremen geese, and by an African gander. The 
African is of larger frame than the Bremen, but does not 
ap]>ear to have as great a tendency to fatten. 

Difficulty in Making Butter. — ^The difficulty 
of procuring butter by churning, spoken of by one of 
your correspondents in the January number of the Cul- 
tivator, is not unfrcqucntly ex()ericnced in the fall and 
winter .•seasons, where milk and cream are managed in 
the ordinary way. Hence, some of the best butter 
makers prefer scalding the milk in cold weather. Mr. 
Wm. Mekrifield, of Guilderland, who received a pre- 
mium for butter from New- York State Ag. Society, in 
1842, adopts the following mode. In winter, the milk 
stands m the cellar twelve hoars ; is then scalded over 
a slow fire to near boiling heat ; the pans removed to 
the oellar; the cream only churned, which seldom re- 
quires more than five minutes to produce butter. I can 
testify to tho superior quality of Mr. M.'s butter, hav- 
ing been using at my table for some days, a sample 
made in the way described, and which is as high colored 
and nearly as rich as the best of June butter, though 
the cows were only fed with hay, and no coloring sub- 
stance used. 

Sale of Durham Stock. — ^^Ve underf^tand Geo. 
Vail, Esq.. of Troy, has recently made sale of a supe- 
rior Durham bull calf to John Howitt, Esq., of 
Guelph, Upper Canada. Mr. Howitt, we learn, has 
a fine herd of Durhams, and has made this purchase to 
cross with his former stock. This calf was got by the 
premium bidl Meteor, and is out of the imported roan 
cow Splendor. Tliough only six months old, his weight, 
we are told, is 500 lbs. He will doubtless be a valua- 
ble acquisition to Mr. How^itt's herd, who has shown 
his zeal in breeding good stock by sending a distanee of 
about 500 miles for an animal, which at this season of 
the 3'ear, he was under the necessity of transporting for 
the greater part of that distance by rail-road. 

flC9F» Attention is invited to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Grant & Co., in this paper. Mr. G. informs 
as that he has made about three hundred of their 
celebrated Fan-Mills, and fifteen hundred of their 
grain cradles, all of which have been disposed of, as 
fast as they could be got ready for market. They are 
enlarging their manufactory, and expect hereafter to 
be able to suf)ply all the orders they may receive. 

Good Crop of Corn. — Dr. C. S. Button, of 
Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y., informs us that he raised 
the past season, on six acres and eighty -four rods of 
ground, 1432 bushels of ears of Dutton corn, all sound, 
and which will give in shelling, one bushel of corn for 
every two of cars. 

Science as applicable to Agriculture. — A. S. 
Roberts, Esq., of Philadelphia, informs us that Prof. 
W. R. Johnson, of that city, is about to deliver a course 
of lectures on chemistry, applied to agriculture, horticul- 
ture and animal economy. Prof. J. is pronounced eminent- 
ly qualified to make such a course interesting and useful. 
Fine Sheep. — ^The Boston papers mention that 
Geo. Clamk, Esq., of Otsego Co., N. Y. sold forty 
long-wooled sheep (Dec. 2Sth,) to Mr. Hiscock, of 
Fauucil II.U! Mir Ion, :it $?.75 '.nwh. 



Correction. — ^In our list of post-offices, to which 
we sent over 15 copies Cultivator last year, published 
in the December No., Middldown^ Conn., was aoeideot- 
ally omitted. The number of subscribers there, was 41. 

A Plea for Birds. — We have a communication from 
" J. T." in reply to an article in our No. of Nov. last, 
headed ** A Plea for Fruit," and signed " X," whieli 
we had intended to have published this month. But on 
reading it more carefully, we have come to the conclu- 
sion, much as we fear it will disappoint our friend ** J. 
T.,'' that it is not best to publish it. Had we observed 
the paragraph in the article of *' X," at which " J. T.'^ 
takes oflfence, before it went to press, we should cer- 
tainly have omitted it. We cannot, however, believe 
that the public would be benefitted by a controversy on 
the subject. 

(?^ A correspondent at Versailles, Ky., writes, — ** I 
would not be without the Cultivator for ten times its 
price. I have taken it for the last six or seven years, 
and have the volumes nicely bound, and desire to leave 
them a legacy to my children. Our staples are hemp 
and live stock. Our soil is rich, but most of us have 
too much land, and indeed most of us have too much 
stock of the unprofitable kind. We pay too little at- 
ention to fruit and convenient fixtures on our farms." 
We trust the defects in Kentucky husbandry, of whiok 
our correspondent so frankly speaks, will not madi 
longer continue. The natural capabilities of that noble 
state are immense, and we cannot bat hope that thejr 
will soon be appreciated and improved. 

Weather in Virginia. — ^Extract from a correspon* 
dent, dated Waynesboro, Jan. 4: " We had a fall of 
snow here some two weeks ago, of about 2 feet deep. 
It lasted but about a week. Since Christmas, the wea> 
tlior has been quite warm — ^mercury has stood at 66 
some evenings after dark, on the windward side of 
houses. Health of the country good. Wheat in the 
ground looks pretty promising. Farmers busy plowing 
corn land.** 

Great Slaughter op Sheep. — ^Levi J. Hopkins, 
writes us from Throopsville, N. Y., under date of Doe, 
29th, last: — '^ Ontario county abounds in fine sbeep, 
and Livingston in fine <>attle and sheep. Many thou- 
sand sheep have been slaughtered here the present fall 
and winter, for their skins and tallow j and being unu- 
sually fat, the business is said to be profitable. Thirtr 
thousand have been killed at one place in the town of 
Richmond, and from ten to twenty thousand each in 
three other places in the same county.'' 

Fruit. — ^In the same letter from which we take the 
above, the writer says — ** one thing I thought worthy 
of remark; I saw no evidence of the '^ knots " on ploa 
trees west of Genesee river. Orchards seem to thrive 
remarkably well. The famous Northern Spy apple, I 
found very generally engrafted through the country; but 
in only two instances did I find the fruit. It is truly 
excellent, and justifies the high praise bestowed on it." 

Black Sea Wheat. — ^R. S. Ransom, of PerryviUOy 
N. Y., states that he obtained 283 sheavea of Blaok- 
Sea wheat from one bushel of seed, which he thinks 
will yield a bushel to the dozen, or 23| bashels. The 
grain very plump and heavy. 

Good Returns. Mr. T. H. Austin, of Cantoe, 
Ct., who is for a portion of the time engaged in the 
management of a small farm, gives us the foUowisg 
statement in regard to his products for the past aes 
They indicate good management, and show oorresp 
ing results: 

** The soil where I live is hard and stoney, and tlis 
pastures are not as good as in many places; yet the tvre 
cows I keep have, without extraordinary keeping, earned 
me, from April 1st, 1846, to Dec. 1st, (besides furnish- 
i.i' H UiiiU of iLrco with b::f.or ant! m"!lc,) $U.04 
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cents. Both will give milk within 6 weeks of their 
ooming in. I have fatted two spring pig^, which, at 
mxifi months old weighed 619 pounds. I planted two 
Aores of corn, and measured the product of one nrre at 
harvesting, which produced 90 bushels of ears, equal to 
50 bushels of shelled. — I have kept 13 hens the past 
year— they laid from Jan., 1846, to Sept. 12. 1300 
eggs; during this time, all set and hatched over one 
hundred chickens. At the latter date I bought several 
more, and killed some before the end of the year. 1 
have now 31, which I intend to keep the present year. 
My object has been to get the most profit at the least 
expense, instead of doing great things where it would 
require great expense. In doing this, I have endeavored 
to take good care of every thing, that no department of 
my business should suffer at tiie expense of the other.'' 

Sound Reasoning. — A correspondent at Chuckatuck, 
Nansemond county, Ya., says — " Some of our farmers 
oontend that your mode of farming does not suit them. 
Now, in part, at least, I think they are mbtaken. All 
fiurmers should understand the general principles of agri- 
cultuFe, and any information on these points, no mat- 
ter whence it comes, ought to be considered valuable. 
Light on any subject is what is wanted. There are 
none so blind as those who will not see. I for one, do 
know that the Cultivator thrown much light on almost 
every subject connected with agriculture, whether in 
reference to this or any other section of country.'' 

Improvement. — Mr. A. W. Howlett, of Castile, 
Wyoming county, N. Y., informs us that he removed 
from Troy to his present location, in 1843. The farm 
en which he resides had been so '' run down " previous 
to his occupancy, that it would produce only ten bushels 
of wheat to the acre. By the use of clover and good 
tillage, he states that he has raised the yield of wheat 
to 22 bushels per acre. His first crop of corn was 20 
bushels per acre; his second 30; and third nearly 40. 
His hay crop was at first one ton per acre; it is now 
two tons. This is encouraging. 

Mr. Pearl Lewis, of Windham, N. Y., writes us in 
reference to the influence of agricultural publications — 
"That there is a spirit of improvement abroad, is 
evinced by the alteration for the better in the appear- 
ance of our farms, and in the disposition manifested for 
reading and inquiry." Mr. Lewis has our sincere thanks 
for the zeal he has manifested for the prosperity of 
eur work. If a few persons in each county will take 
hold of the business as he has done, our subscription list 
would soon be greatly increased. 

Ens. Cultivator — ^In your January number, you 
make mention in regard to the Crimson Cone Straw- 
berry, desoribed in my published article as tiaminate, 
that you are informed it is pistillate. As the correc- 
tion was from myself, I wish it so understood, for in 
Toor mention of it, it would seem to be otherwise.^ 
I sent the correction the moment I perused the pub- ' 
hshed article in your paper, and it crept in whilst 
transcribing descriptions of 24 varieties for your Culti- 
vator and Uie Farmer's Cabinet. Wm. R. Prince. 

MowiKO Machinx. — ^In our December number an in- 
fuiry was made in regard to a mowing machine. Maj. 
J. B. Dill, of Auburn, informs us that such a machine 
is manufaotured by Obbd Hussbt, of Baltimore, Md., 
who is the inventor and patentee, and also by T. R. 
HvsRT, of Auburn, N. Y. The operation of these 
■aehines is said to be quite different from that used for 
eotting grain-— the former cutting the grass as even and 
u oloso to the ground as it can be out with a scythe. 
" It will eot from 15 to 20 acres per day, with one 
horse and one man to drive. The cut grass needs not 
to be spread, as it spreads itself in falling over the knife." 
■ Good Sheep.— <Willi am Kjrk, of Salem, Colum- 
Uana Co., Ohio, writea— ^' there has been a great deal 
Mad aboat the good qualities of sheep and wool; but 



farmers should keep that breed which would yield 
them most profit. I have had th^" common sheep, the 
Irish, the Merino, the Bakewell or Leicester, and the 
broad, or fat- tailed breed; but I now keep the Dishler 
[or Leicester, ] which I think the most profitable of 
any. I have taken the premium for three years at our 
agricultural exhibitions. I also sold two hind quarters 
for two dollars and thirty-two cents, (a very high price 
for this section,) and sold some of my lambs at ten dol- 
lars a piece. My flock, (two thirds of them ewes with 
lambs,) averaged one year within a few ounces of seven 
pounds to the fleece, for which I got within five cents 
per lb, as much as they did for their best Merino." 

To prevent Dogs from killing Sheep. — ^Mr. Eli- 
jah M. Davis, of Whito Plains, New- York, states his 
mode of protecting his sheep from dogs, is to put bells 
on one or two sheep in each flock. He says, '' Before 
I put bells on my sheep, I was troubled considerably 
with dogs ; but since I have belled them I have not been 
troubled at all, while some of my neighbors who did not 
ose the same precaution, have suffered more or less. 
A sheep- killing dog, is a sneaking creature, and when 
they start up the sheep, bells make a noise and the dogs 
sneak ofl*. If the sheep are within half a mile of the 
farmer's house, the bells will give an alarm. During 
the night, sheep are generally still unless they are dis- 
turbed ; and if the bells are heard during the night, we 
may expect that something disturbs them." 

Berkshire Hogs. — Extract from a letter received 
from Mr. Isaac Dillon, dated Zanesville, Ohio, Deo. 
12, 1846 : — '' I still adhere to the Berkshire breed of 
swine. I have just killed several pigs of one litter, 14 
months old ; they were wintered ou two ears of com 
each per day, were turned into clover in April without 
any additional feed whatever through the summer, and 
were only fed corn in the field six weeks in the fall^ 
they weighed from 236 to 300 lbs. ; though they were 
never as fat as they would have been, had the same 
feed been given them in a pen. The black Sussex pigs 
are still to be seen in the neighborhood. They are a 
good breed, and I intend to get a boar of a cross of this 
breed to put to my Berkshire sows." 

Suggestion. — A correspondent suggests that a great 
deal of information might be obtained by dtfierent indi- 
viduals undertaking experiments in relation to various 
branches of agriculture, such as determining the value 
of various manures for particular purposes, the best 
mode of applying them, &o. He thinks that many of 
our correspondents would be willing to undertake these 
experiments if they were particularly desired to do it. 
We are aware that the conducting an experiment 
on a proper scale to render its results reliable, requires 
the expenditure of considerable time and attention, and 
the experimenter may not always find himself, in a pe- 
cuniary way, fully remunerated. The trials, however, 
if conducted as all such trials should be, will tend to the 
development of trtUhy and this, whatever may be its 
bearing, will prove useful. To the mariner, it is as es- 
sential that the rocks and shoals should be correctly 
laid down on his charts, as that the safe channel, for his 
vessel should be delineated. So in agriculture, the (a* 
vorable as well as the unfavorable principles must be 
known, before the farmer can be certain that his oourse 
is the true one. Hence the first and great object in 
making experiments, is to ascertain some fact not before 
established. There are in the country many farmers 
who are abundantly able to undertake exfieriraents of 
the kind suggested, and who possess all the qualifioa 
tions for conducting them in a proper manner. Will 
they not, for the advancement of agricultural knowledgOi 
and the promotion of their own and the country's inte- 
rest, engage in the work ? We should be glad to re* 
eeive the names of such as are disposed to accede to this 
proposition. 
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PLANK ROADS. 

Next to the direct improvement apd good cultivation 
of the soil itself, there is perhaps nothing more essen- 
tial to rural prosperity than good roads. The constant 
and important bearing which they have on the farmer's 
convenience and comfort, in marketing products, in the 
multlTarious business which he must yearly transact, in 
collecting information, in social intercourse, and in short, 
in every thing which leads him off his own farm, — render 
their improvement highly worthy the attention of every 
patriotic and public spirited man. 

A fine M'Adara road is usually considered the most 
perfect road for the use of the people at large. But 
perfect as this is, well made plank roads are better, and 
incomparably cheaper, M'Adam roads often cost thirty 
thotuand dollars per mile. Fine plank roads may be 
made for one-twentietk part of that sum. 

Much valuable information on the construction of 
plank roads, is given in a late communication to the 
Syracuse Daily Star, by Geokoe Geddes, of Fairmount, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., who superintended, as engineer, 
the construction of twelve miles of such road in that 
county, the past year. A few of the principal items 
can hardly fail to be interesting. 

A single track consists ot a plank floor eight feet wide, 
the upper surface of which is even and level with the sur- 
face of the road on each side. Where there is not an ex- 
traordinary amount of travel , one track is enough, no diffi- 
culty whatever occurring in turning out on tlie level 
earth, if it is of hard and compact material. The plank 
is three or four inches thick, laid crosswise of the road, 
on sills four inches square, imbedded in the earth. The 
earth must first be made mellow and fine, and even with 
the top of the sills, so that when the plank is laid on, there 
shall be no vacancies beneath. This latter requisite is 
of great importance to the preservation of the plank; 
as afler a series of years, decay has been found to exist 
only at those points where the earth below did not touch 
the plank. The plank keeps its place without any fas- 
tening. The ends must not be laid even, otherwise the 
wheels of the vehicle will be apt to slide along the e<lge, 
in the attempt to regain it, after passing ofi' in meeting 
teams. Perfect drainage is highly important. Where 
the amount of travel is moderate, three inch plank is 
thick enough; where it is great, four inch is best. It 
is much better for such roads to toear out than to rot 
outf hence the tolls should be low, to invite travel. — 
The Canada roads are made of three inch pine plank, 
and usually last about eight years. 

The cost per mile, of the road already spoken of, was 
•8 follows: — 

8ilU, 4 hi. 9q. 14060 feet, at #5 pr. 1000, #7040 

e feel width plank. 3 inch, 1267-20 ft " Odd 60 

Laying and grailiiig, 01 per rod 320 00 

Engineer, superintendence, &o , 10 per ct 103 00 

Gate bouses, about 100 00 

Add for 4 in. road, 1S26 ft 21] 00 

Sluices, bridges, couUngenciet, 63 00 

•1500 00 
Being made on the site of an old road, the right of way 
tost nothing. The stock cannot now be purchased at 
par. The work was all done by the day, by which some 
thousands of dollars were saved on the twelve miles. 
The plank should be of pine or hemlock, or some wood 
not easily warped. 

A single quotation from the communication, as to the 
value of such roads: — " I have seen a M'Adamized road 
taken up, eight feet in width, to make room for a plank 
track — and men who have travelled over the best roads 
in England, say there is not in Great Britain as good a 
road as the Salina Plank Road.'' T. 



Ir^DusTRT. — '^ There is more fun in sweating an boor, 
than in yawning a century." 



AGRICULTURE IN CONNECTICUT. 



We are indebted to Wm. Makinstxr, Esq., ef 
Middletown, Ct., for copies of the reports of Committeeii, 
for the Middlesex County (Ct.) Agricultural Society, 
at its last exhibition, and also for a copy of the addrcM 
delivered on that occasion, by Prof. John JoBxaroK. 

Judging from these documents, which we ha^e no 
doubt are good evidence in the case, the state of agri- 
culture in that ^tion must be improving. The report 
of the committee on farms, of which Mr. Maxin srsm 
was chairman, speaks of several farmers who have ro> 
claimed considerable ground by under-draining. Mr. 
Asa Hubbard, is stated to have reclaimed seven! 
acres by draining. '' Some few of the drains/' it is 
said, '* are open; but they are generally nnder-groimd 
drains, so constructed that the ground can be plowed 
without injury to them; in short, no one would know 
that there were any drains if the outlets were not seen. 
He has so constructed one of the main drains as to car* 
ry the water round the margin of the lot, and thw 
water a strip of land about two rods wide, which pro- 
duces twice as much grass per acre as the remainder of 
the field." 

Bone manure is stated to have been used with very 
favorable results by Mr. Andrew Coe, of Middlefield. 
It is said — '' he has improved his land and raised gfxid 
crops where but little would have grown without ma- 
nure, by using bone-dust. He uses from 10 to 50 
bushels per acre, and his crops, this season, show to 
the satisfaction of the committee, that money for tlM 
purchase of bone-dust, as a top-dressing for grain or 
roots, is well laid out." m 

The principal departments of the show, appear to 
have been well filled; the cattle, in particular, are spo- 
ken of as having been of superior quality. Among the 
successful competitors for premiums, we notice the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name of Cos, and on a particu- 
lar examination, we find that nineteen persons of thie 
name received fifty-eeven premiums at this exhibition. 
Verily, " what's in a name ?" 

Of the address of Prof. Johnston, it may be said, 
without intending a puffj that it is of a high character, 
abounding in sound views in regard to the principles of 
Agriculture, the physiology of plants, and the compo- 
sition and action of soils. We should be glad to fur- 
nish a more extended notice of it, together with some 
extracts, but our limits will not admit of our doing this 
at present. 



FACTS AND OPINIONS, 

Condenttd from Taricme Bxdumge Pmptn* 
Three Crops a Tear. — ^Amos Charlton, of Cheltns- 
ford, Mass., who sells several hundred dollars worth of 
farm and garden products from a little more than 20 
acres of land, tried an experiment in planting beans with 
early potatoes, which he says has more than answered 
his expectations. After plowing and hoeing the potii« 
toes, the beans were planted between the rows, hi hillf 
twenty inches apart, and hoed onoe without plowing. 
The potatoes were dng at roidsuminer, and sold for s 
dollar per bushel. The potato groond wms then sowm 
with turneps, thus giving a third crop. 

Ashes and Plaster por Manure. — J. Johnston, 
of Grcneva, says that on his soil, whioh is a gravelly 
clay, one bushel of plaster will do more good to his do* 
ver than 40 bushels of ashes— and that on mock aoili 
he never perceived any benefit from phister, thongk 
ashes may be useful. All the experiments we have 
tried on sandy and grayelly loam, show the snperiorit]^ 
of plaster to ashes, applied to grass lands. J. Jehnu 
ston also says, that he has found the best way of ap- 
plying stable manure in autumn, vi to spread it ovet 
the surface, and plow it in the next spring. This «»» 
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tirely accords with oar own experieifbe^whatever hypo- 
thetical reasoning may say to the contrary. It is per- 
fectly evident, however, that little evaporation can take 
place daring winter, while much that is solable may 
become difTosed throagh the soil. 

£x90ATiwo Wool. — ^Hamilton Gay, of New- York, 
who has had mach experience in exporting wool, in 
•peaking of the cost of transporting the products of the 
great west, to the ocean, says, ** Wool forms the only 
exception. It is worth ten times as much as iron of 
equal weight, and may be sent forward from the place 
of its growth thirty times cheaper than wheat of equal 
value." 

Destrotino Pka Bugs. — A correspondent of the 
American Farmer tried a very simple and satisfactory 
experiment to prevent bags in peas. Having discover- 
ed the egg in each pea while yet in the pod, he gathered 
them as soon as they were ripe and thoroughly dry, 
and closed them air tight in bottles. The insect could 
not grow without air, and next spring not a bag was 
to be seen. 

Rich Abtificial Manttub. — Samuel Davidson, of 
Greece, N. Y., obtained one hundred and twenty-two 
bushels of corn per acre on land to which three bushels 
of the following manure was applied : — One barrel of 
human urine, to which was added six pounds of dis- 
solved sulphate of magnesia (epsom salts,) was mixed 
with enough gypsum to moisten the whole. On another 
acre which had three bushels of dry plaster, there were 
ninety bushels. What part of the difference in the crops 
of these two acres, the mixture produced, would be in- 
teresting to know. 

PouLTBY. — ^A correspondent of the Poughkeepsie 
Telegraph, had from 30 hens, the past season, up to 
September 1st, 3,522 eggs, and 200 chickens. The 
management consists in a warm dry shelter for winter ; 
feeding with oats soaked twelve hours in warm vrater ; 
and a free supply of burnt clam shells, powdered fine. 
The chickens are led with a mixture of two parts of 
oats and one of lye, ground to meal. 

•Enjoyment of Life. — Two wealthy citizens of Bos- 
ton, now considerably advanced in life, were lately con- 
versing in regard to the period when they had best 
enjoyed themselves. ''I will tell you,'' says one, 
" when I most enjoyed life : soon after I was twenty- 
one, I worked for Mr. , laying stone wall, at 

twenty-ftv€ ctnU per day." " Well," replied the other, 
** that does not differ mneh from my experience ; when 
I was twenty, I * hired out ' at seven dollars per month; 
I have never enjoyed myself better since." The expe- 
rience of these two individuals teaohes^-lst. that one's 
happines does not depend on the amount of his gains or 
the station he occupies ; 2d. that very small begionings, 
with industry and prudence, may secure wealth. 

Hyacinths in Winter. — Hovey's Magazine des- 
cribes the mode of producing a very pretty efiect by grow- 
ing hyacinths in baskets of moss. An open worked 
£ronoh basket may be procured, the inside lined with 
moss, and a glass or other dish filled with moss, to hold 
the bulbs, placed inside. The moss in the dish is to be 
kept well moistened, but the bulbs must not be over- 
flowed with water, or decay will follow. 

Keeping Potatoes. — ^The Edinburgh Journal of 
Agrioolture says that if potatoes are immersed for four 
or five days in a solution consisting of an ounce of com- 
mon liquid ammonia and a pint of water, they may be 
kept a year without the least deterioration in quality. 
The ammonia afterwards entirely evaporates, and does 
not affect the flavor in the slightest degree. If kept 
immersed a much longer period than jnst stated, the 
potatoes are injured. The same efiect may be produced 
by immersion in a strong solution of salt ; but in 
this case they require soaking in several successive por- 
lioiitofw»ter,toreini0ve the ndt. It is stated^ that 



potatoes treated with ammonia, were kept ten month* 
in a warm. kitchen closet, and when used vrere found 
perfectly good. T. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, Jva. 18, 1848. 
FLOUR— GenesM, prr bbl , tS.esi-Ohio and Michiraa, 

GRAIN— Wheat, per bushel, $1 .OSof 1 17— Rye, 86c.— Barley, 
6aaa05— Oats, 44a45 — Corn, Northern aiid Jersey, 74a76. 

BUTTER— Orange Coamy, per lb., ISadac.— Western dairv, 
Iftildc.— Ohio, 7al0c. 

CHEESE— Beet shipping, per lb., 7a7K 

BEEP— Mess, per bhJ., •8.750^0. 50— Prime, 9».S0a$7.V, 

PORK— MeA, perbbl., fll.75a$19-Priaie, #9.6GlMiO 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. <i|a7i etc 

I^RD— Per lb. (new) 7|a8ic. 

HEMP— Riueia, clean, per ton, ftt5a#289— American, dew* 
rotted, SI 15. 

HOPd— Per lb., first 8ort,0al0e. 

TOBACCO— Conneciicut, per lb., lOallo— Kentucky, tf|a4«. 

SEEDS-Plaz. per bushel, #1 .9Sa91. 38— Clover, per lb., 6ia7c. 
—Timothy, (herda-graas,) per bn., 9*i.S0. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 9ial8^.— Flori- 
da, lOialtii- Upland, 9ial2i cts. 

WOOLHBoeton prices.) Jan 19: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.- 88a40 clii. 

American full blood fleeces, 3aa93 ** 

" three-fonrihs blood fleeces, SSoSS '* 

half blood do 93a95 ** 

** one-fourth blood and common, flOoSS *' 

P' S. — ^Jan. SG. Since the above was put in type, the steamer 
Hjbernia has arrived at Boston, bringing news twenty-eight days 
later from England. A very considerable advance has taken place 
in the price ofbread-stuifs, and some rise in the value of cotton. 
The advance in flour is 5 to 6 shillings sterling per barrel — equal 
to f 1.35 (o 91.50— and the advance in Indian com is from 10 s. to 
12 s. per quarter of 480 pounds. The present value of wheat in 
England is put down at from 80 s. io 86 s. per quarter of 500 lbs. 
Allowing 60 lbs, fur a bushel, this would give the i»-ice #2. 14 to 
SS.90 per bushel. Indian corn was 73 s. per quarter of 480. Some 
excitement was occasioned by the news. In New- York the rise 
on flour was 75 cents per bbl., and on corn 10 to 12 cenla per 
bushel. In Boston the advance was also as much or more. 

LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

BrigKtony Afiuf ., Mcndap, Jan. 11. 
At market 550 Beef Caule and 200 Stores, yokes oC working 
Oxen, 90 Cows and Calves, 6000 Sheep aiai Lambs, and about 
300 swine. 

Baar iJattlk. — Extra at $5.75 -first quality, 5.25— second qua 
lity, •4.03 @ f 4.25— Uurd quality, 93.50 (& S4. 

Cows AXD CA1.VU— Sales were notic^at S17, 18, 20, 21, S8, 
and #35. 

Simr AND Lambs.— Sales of lou at /torn tl.SS to •2.18, and 
91.03 to #2.25, and •3.42. 

SwiNB.— Sales at wholesale at 4^ o. for Sows, and 5} for Bar- 
rows. At retail from 5| to 6| c. 

We are indebted to Mr. S. H. Bbniixtt, for a copy of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, containing a statement in regard to thesalea 
at Brighton Market, for the years 1840, 1845, and 1844, as foUowa : 
1846. 

38,670 Beef Cattle, sales estimated at •1.108,770 

15,164 Stores, " '' 303,2b0 

105,350 Sheep, '' ** 162,230 

44,040 Swine, " ** 906,824 

•1,871,113 
1646. 
48,910 Beef Cattle,! 

lOT.SJshe'SS [e«imated«Ue. •1.893,648 

56,580 Swine, J 

1844. 
87.310 Beef Cattle, 1 

T^JMsSe^ [estimated .lie. •1.689.974 

52,740 Swine, j 



ATLANTIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
SmUhUnen, Long Island, near Neta-York, 

THE subscribers ofler for sale at very low pricee, a large assort 
ment of Fruit trees, including Apples, Pearsi Peaches, Cherry. 
Quince, Nectarine, Plum, Apricot, &c., of the moet approved 
sorts. AIra, the choicest kinds of GootKeberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants. Strawberries, Ire, 4tc. 

The assortment of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Plants is now very extensive, including over 10.000 Evergreen 
Trees, and Shrubs. 

The stock of Apples and Pears, containing over 35,000 trees, in- 
ctndes the finest 8ort5 in cultivation. 

Orders by mail, or otlierwise, will rccieve prompt atieniion, 
and trees will be packed in the the best manner, and forwarded to 
any part of the country agreeable to order. 

Catalogues sent to every post-paid applicant. 

Feb.l-3t P w^*^- • -- 
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ANOTHER GREAT DISCOVERY IN VACCERE- 
OLOGY. 

HOW TO JUDGE A COW. 

SINCE the day* of Doctor Jeiiiirr'n discovery of vaenn/i/ton, or 
the cow pox, b«iii(^ an aiitiditte to the small pox, nothing has 
appeared so extraordinury in thai department of nHiural history as 
the discovery by Mr Guenon, the !*on of a French Gardener, of a 
means of ascertaining the qwdity of milch cows by external and 
visible signs over the milk region of the nnimal. 

The signs have been reduced to a clear itystera. and by commit- 
tees of various agricultaral Mtcieties in France pronounced " infal- 
lible *' after repeated and mont careful trials. 

Th« work was transliited by Mr. Trist, of the State Depart- 
ment, and published with numerous engravings explanatory of 
the system, firM in the Farmer's Librnry. But the publislier^ not 
willing to withhold a discovery so important and valuable from 
the pitorest person owning, or wishing to own m cow, have pub- 
lished it in XK separfUe and cheap for in^ and it may be had at The 
Tribune office, or at most of I he clicHp publication offices lu the 
United i«taies. 

While tho<(e who have given to this work even the slightest tests, 
aver that, with it for their guide, Uiey are not fearful of ever again 
baying au indifferent cow ; uihert, who have been more minute 
and careful in applying the " signs *' to living anminls, declare like 
the French agticultnrNi committees, that the marks are obvious and 
worthy of every reliance. 

The following from sources of unque-tionable veracity and prac- 
ical knowledge, are submiiicd in proof of the truth of tliis wonder- 
ful diacovery. But, independently of the great vulue of Uie cow- 
book for the purpose in quesiioM, other matters attached to it will 
fuliv recompense the purchaser for the trifling cost of the book 
itself, which is but Zl\ cents. Booksellers and publishers may be 
•applied at the usuiU d.scount. 

Lnder the operation oi this syMem, which enables every one to 
select and put a«tide for the butcher calves that will be sure to 
prove bad milker«i the whole race of mitch cattle may be rapidly 
improved throughout the union- F.vcry great discovery appears to 
be strnnge, and some of them incredible in ihe fiwt instance, and 
fbw more than vaccination ifelf .With such testimony in sup- 
port of this discovery of .M. Guenon, no paper in the Union ought, 
we would think, to withhold a knowledge of it from their reader*. 

We have received quite a number of letters from different parts 
•f the country, fully corroborating the theory ol M. Guenon. We 
■elect for publication the fitllowing : 

Princeton, Mass., October 15, 1846. 

DbarBik:— I received your favor of the 8th iiist., desiring me 
to state my opinion of the vulue of M. Guenoifs Treatise on Milch 
Cow.% translated from the F*rench, and published in the Fanner's 
Library. On my first meeting with this treatise, I was impressed 
with its value from my previous knowledge of some general marks 
whereby the milking properties of cows may, in »ome measure be 
determined, and from the fact that I had myself noticed the oval 
marks above the hind ieai.<s, mentioned by M. Guenon, as indicn- 
tiog good milking qualities, that I immediately commenced the 
•tiMy and application of his method to every cow that came under 
my ol)servatioii. I have examined more than 100 cows, and afier 
Carefully marking their escutcheons. I have become satisfied that 
M . Guenon'fe discovery is one of great merit, and can be relied 
upoD as true. I have no doubt that I can judge very nearly as to 
the quantity and quality of the milk any cow will give at the bright 
of her flow, and also the time she will continue in milk after b»:iiig 
with calf. 

The way taken to convince myself of the Iniih of M. Gu^'non's 
method has been t4i visit the cow-yardj of some of our principal 
dairy farmers, and examine the escutcheons and marks on their 
cows, and make up my judgment as to the quantity and quality of 
milk each cow would give at the height of her flow, and now long 
•he would continue in milk afkcr being with calf; then inquire of the 
owners how much milk their scvcrHi cows would give at the height 
of their flow, and how long they would hold out after being wiih 
calf; comparing the owner*s account with my own judgment. I 
find I have nii.<i.iken hi only five ca»es out of more than one hun- 
dred examined. 

I have great confidence in M. Gnenoif s method of testing the 
milking properties of cows and consider it one of the greatdiscove- 
ries of the age. The advantage of this discovery to our dairy far- 
mers, enabling thern, as I think it does, to determine the milking 
properties of their young stock at an early age, must be very great, 
•nci Will be appreciHtrd by every one who is in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with the subject. In my opinion, iindair)* farmer, 
after acquainting himwif with M. Gueinnrs discovery, need pos- 
•eas himself of u bad milking cow. 

M. Guenon informs us thitt his system is applicable to calves 
three or ft»ur montlis old. I have traced the escutcheons upon 
calves as early as two or three weeks old, and see no reasons 
why their value as future milkers may not be judged of at this age 
■a well as at any other age. Yours, respectfully. 

To J. S. SxixNKa, R-q., JOHN BROOKS. 

Editor of the Farmers' Library, New-York City. 

Patterson, N. J.. Dec 10, 1846. 

DcAaSta: — T have read with great satisfaction, M. Guenon's 
work on Milch Co^»-<. by which one can judge by certain infalli- 
ble signs, the milking qualities of the animal. I have compared 
Ihe marks he gives for his first grade Flanders Cow, and find they 
correspond with the escutcheiin of my favorite Devon cow Kllen, 
that ha'< laken the firM |'.rrmiumi$ at the last two cattle shows cf the 
American In->titute. Mv fiirmer has great fa.-lh in M. Guenon's 
work and so ha.« one of my neighbor*, a knowing Scotch milk- 
Bao. who kee^iS fii'iy cows Ue says that after careful examina- 



tion, he places confidei^e in these marks, and they will gorera 
him in his future purchases. 

I return to you my sincere thanks for giving to us fanner* thia 
valuable treatise of M. Guenon's. I shall hereafter make my ae- 
lection of the calves I will raise fn»m my choice stocks, from the 
marks given by this author. I think every farmer should own this 
work. With regard, yours, Ac, ROSWKLL L. COLT. 

To the Kditor of the Farmers' Library. 

The shove wt»rk is published and sold by GRF.ELEY ft M^EL- 
RATH, New- York, ptiblishera of Skinner'* Farmere* Libnuy 
and Monthly Journal of Agriculiure. 

07" Three copies sent by mail for $4.00. 

SCIONS OF FRUIT TREES. 

WM- R. PRINCE ft CO., will furnish from their eztenaiT* 
specimen orchards, assfirtments of scions for ingraftuig do. 
ring the winter, on the following term«. and ihey deem the scions 
from their trees invaluable for nurserymen, on accomit of their so- 
penor accuracy. Collections comprising 40 or more varieties at 
25 cents each, ihe number of grafu in proportion to their rarity: 
but when a full dozen are desired of each, the price will be 59 
cents. Smaller assortmenu will be 50 cents each variety. These 
terms apply only to those tree* whose price does not exceed 50 
cents each in the catalogues ; those higher priced Will be charged 
at the same rate for a parcel of grafts, as for a tree. Cuttings will 
also be supplied of all trees and shrubs which can be propagated 
by iliat mode. They will be packed in a superior manner. 
Prince's Liniijcan Botauic Gardens and Nurseries, Fludunff, 
Feb.l, 1847— It 

STRAW AND CORN STALK CUTTERS. 

HOVEY'S Patent Spiral Straw and Coin tikalk Cuuer, fiir 
hand or horse power, five sizes, from 98 to S35. 

Also, Stevens' Spiral Hay and Cornstalk Cutler— ten sixes. Cuts 
1 to 2^ inches long ; %3 to $20. Rigged for horse-power, tl to tt 
extra. 

Also, the Pennsylvania Hay and Cornstalk Cutter, for horse- 
power. This crushes the stalks, and when cut ^ an inch long, 
they become fine like chaff*; price, S35. For hand-power, SIC 
The last two are the best in use for stalks. 

Bott's Cornstslk Cuttei^— price, WHO. 

I^angdon's Huy and Comsialk Cutter— price, $18 and $20 

Cheap Cutting Boxes, $5 to $S.5a 

For sale at the Albany Ag. Waiehonse and Seed Store, No. 
10 Grecn>st. 



LONG ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

AT the aniiUHl exhibition of this society, held in Flushing, on 
the 17th, 18th. and 19th of September, 1840, the fi>llowiug 
premiums, among others, were awarded to WM. R. PRINCE ft 
Co., Proprietors of the Linnsan B4>tanic Garden and Nurseries. 

Fruits 
To TAenun Wm. R. Prhice ft Co., for the best IS varieties 

of Apples, $5.00 

To Me»*rs. Wm. R. Prir.ce ft Co., for the largest and best 

cnllection 5.0$ 

To Messrs. \Vm. R Prince ft Co., for the bekt 19 varieties 

of Pears 8. 00 

To Messrs. Wm. R Prince ft Co , for the largest and best 

collection, 8.0$ 

To Messrs. Wm R. Prince ft Co., for the best 6 varieties of 

peaches, 3.00 

Flowkrs. 
To Messrs Wm. R. Prince ft Co., for Achimenes pieta, 

showing high cultivation. fi 00 

To Messrs. Wm. R. Prince ft Co., for the best 30 varieiiea 

of cut Roses, Csi t^itm 

PREMIUMS AWARDED TO WM. R. PRINCE ft Co., 
At the Fair of the Queens County Agricultural Society, oa tha 
9lh of OcioJier, 1816. 
For ihc best and Greatest variety of pears ; 
For the be^t and greatest varieties of apples ; 
For the be^t 12 table apples ; 
For the best and ni*wt beautiful bouquets ; 
For the best and greatest display of flowers. 
Feb. 1,1847.-11. 

NEW SEEDS. 

JUST received at the ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE and SEED 
STORE, a full and large assortment of 

FIELD, GARDEN, AND FIX)WER SEEDS, 
of the growth o( 1846. The above needs having been grown and 
put up with the utmost care for this eslabiisomeiit, they are war* 
rai-.ted geiinino and true to their names. Farmers, gardeners, and 
dealers will find it for their interest to rjcamine the assortment and 
prices btfore pnrcha^iiig elsewhere. 
Alsft for sale as above, 
Jewett's Improved Canada Corn, 
Black Sea Spring Wheut, 
HalPs Early and Carter Potatoes, ftc. ftc. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 

FARMER WANTED. 
"IITANTED a man with his wife, (one without children would 
^* be preferrrd.) to take charge or' a farm of about 9U0 acres, 
in one of the nteasantt'St districts in New-England. The wofos 
would be cood and the situation probably a permanent one. Ad> 
dre«t, (post-paiJ,) box No 16C8, Post Office, Boston. 
Jan. l—*H. 
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NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

(ON COMMISSION.) 

AB. ALLEN. 187 Watf r-st — Farmiug Implemenb* and Seed«. 
• Wire Clothd and Sieves; Pcriilizers, such aw Guaiio. Iwme. 
Plaster of Parin. ftc: Fruit and Ornainciiial Trees aiid Shrubs ; 
Improved Stock, Horses. Cattle, Sheep, &c. 

Editor of the American Agnriculiurisi, a monthly publication of 
dS pageA, With numerous eugraviugn. Price f 1 a year. 

Jan. i-a. 

NEW ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

rjiHE sub«crtber will keep constantly on hand for sale farmingr niid 
J. plantation implements, oT all kinds suitable for the southern 
marki't. He will also rxecnie orders for improved stock, such as 
hordes, cattle, sheep, ace*, and receive sulMcriptiuns I'or the Ameri- 
can A^ricaliurist, a monthly publication of 33 pARes, with nume 
fous riii^ravinf^. Price SI a year. R. L. ALLEN. 

New Orleans, Jan. 1, l&tT.— 8t 



TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

THE subscribers have a tract of lajid lying in Patrick Co., Va.. 
consisting of about ten thoHsand acres, winch they wish to sell 
or rent. It has on it immense quantities of the largest timber, 
with abundance of water, and watei power. A portion of ih* 
land has been cleared, and pniduces the finest grass in the world 
We would like to dispose of it, or to enter into partnership with any 
ffentleroan who would furnish a flock of sheep, and go into the 
DUiiinesB of growing w«h>1. Apply by letter to pither of the sub- 
•cnbers, at Cumberland Court House, Va., or in ncrsoa to Col. A. 
Staiiles, Patrick Co., Va., who will show the land. 

WILLIAM W. WILSON 
Sept. 1-61. WILLIS WIUSQN. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

18* Front-ti.j New-York. 

THE subscriber ofl*ert for sale an extciHive anortmeni of Farm- 
ing and 'rardening uten ills, consisting in part of plows of 
Freeborn's, Minor's. Honon & Co.'s, Prouty k Mears\ and Rug- 
rles. Nonrae At Mason's patterns. The Locked Coulter, and 
Wrought .^hare Plow. 

Crtrii Shellera, Fanning Mills, Oraiii Cradles. Com and Cob 
Mills, Straw Tutters, of Greene's, Uovey's, Eastmaii'is and other 
most apprtwed pattenis. 

Horse Powers. Threshing Machines. Jtc. Gin geari Mill, Horse, 
power, and all other rasiings. constantly on hand. Also a general 
assortment of Bnuw, Copper, snd Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
ami other mills. Seives. .»<creen'«. Riddles, Ac, *c. 

Persons ordering articles from the subscriber may depend upon 
having ihem made of the best materials and in the most workman- 
like maimer. 

JOHN MOORE. 

New-York. Oct. I, 184e~<n 

TO NEW- YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

/^NK hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois I^ands for 
^^ ill tracts of 40, K), I2U, IQO acres, or more, to suit purchasers. 
The loiids are nil first rate, and among the very best in the state, 
and are situated in the counties mmt densely settled, viz., 
Morgan, .Scott, Carfs, Mason, Menard, Green, Sangamon, L(tgaii, 
Christian, Msson, Mcl^ean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
settlers every reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 
payment. The price fn>m $.3 to f5 per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papers, writes re- 
specting tliis section of IllinoiA as follows : 

" Beardstoumy Cass Co.^ lU., Jan. 10, 1846. 

Th« RiCHSS of THB Wb:<T — GoTHAMITBS OS THB Wl!CO.— It is 

BOW six weeks since I left the oily of Gotham, during which time I 
have seen ctnisiderable of this western country, and I must say the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I bad anticipated, 
and litis country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
There is nothing to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
rich, as the Innd is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
dnce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

"' A Now England man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmers here produce ten thousand bushels of corn, and 
half as manv bushels of wheat in a j'ear, to sav nothing of cattle 
and hogs, of which seme raise as many as five nundrod head. Onfl^ 
farmer lold me that he raised the Inst year 0000 bushels of com, 
and It was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

" Cattle and sheep feed upon the prairies all winter, as they are 
seldom covered with snow." 

Mo»t oMhe above lands may be cultivated 100 years or more 
Without mnnurinir. being of the richest alluvial soil. The titles are 
>ndii«putahle, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in qunn- 
lilies to suit purchasers. Letters (post paid) addressed to D. B. 
Atrrs, Esq., of Jacksonville, III., or the sulMcriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
that the taxes are verv burdensome in Illinois, we state that they 
range from SI. 50 to #2.00 per annum, on 80 acres of land. 

JOHN GRIGO. 

Jon. 1, 1847.- flt No. North Fourth-si.. Philadelphia. 

WILD TURKEYS. 

T,'* OR sale, two pair of wild turkeys— one pair of which were 
X iicnt A-om Illinois in the fall of 1844, and the others were 
reared from them the present year. They are well domesticated, 
and are splendid birds. Price, $10 per pair. Inquire at the Or- 
ytra or rmt Cdi«t:vatok. 
Dee. 1 St. 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC« 

TORY. 
''PHE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment at 

t the above articles, which he offers at the lowe*! market 
priceu. D. L CLAW.SON. 

July, 1846—10 mos. lf)| Waier-st . New- York. 

P a.— .All kinds of wire work manuiaetnred to order 



Q.UANO.— 300 tons, the balance of the ship S<hak»peare's cargo 
^^ from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to suit ptircha- 
sers. by E. K. COLLIN8 h Co.. 56 S<»nth^t. 

The many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only prt»ve the great gain in using it. but that it is at least equal if 
uoi superior to any other guano. 

Sept, I, 1846.— tf 



I. T. GRANT & CO.'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

'PHE subscribers, roannfaeturerk of these celebrated mills. haT* 

■ ing enlarged their mnnufacturing establishment. ho|)es to be 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
maiul for that article. These mills have been repeatedly trie*!, and 
the principle upiHi which thev operate ihorouiriily examined and 
tested byoommitieeH appttinied by the Slate Agriculutral Society, 
and in every instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
that have come in oompetition wiih them. "Hiey have taken the 
Jirst premium at four of the New- York State Agricultural Faira, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the State 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the first pre- 
mium, and we were awarded a silver m<rdal lor the new improve, 
mem. at the Fair of the American Institute in 1846, and they re* 
ceived the highest consideration at the great National Fair. re. 
ceutly held at the city of Washington. Wherever they ha\'e been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendatiiMi of ag- 
riculturists, and are believed to be ihe only mills ever in veined or 
manufactured, that will chalT and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle, and smut at the same time. They will also 
thoroughly clean all other kind« »f grains and see(!s by running It 
through once. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price irom 
#21 for No. 1, to $37 for No. 4. and have no hesitation in wai^ 
ranting them superior to anything of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superit>r Grain CradleSj which havs 
taken the first prem'um wherever exhibited 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at tk 
following places: 

John Mayher & Co.. I»5 Front-.M., New- York. 

E Whitman. S9 Lighl-st.. BNltimore ; 

Denslow & Webster, Savannah, Geo. ; 

Fitzhugh Covle. Washington citv; 

Baggs A Parsons, Springfield. Mass.; 

Pierce. Sweet & Co.. BuHiiiptoii, Vt.j 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier, Vt.; 

Luther Tucker, 10 and 12 Green-sL, Albany, N. Y. 
„„^ H. Warren. Troy ; 

' i o. ^ J. S. & J. Brown. Newbnrgh. 

gul,. "^ Order? thniikfully received and promptly attended to, and ^. 
' goods delivered at Troy, N. Y.. free of charge. 

r T. GRANT & Ca 

Juhcticn P. O.. Rens. Co , N. Y.. Jan. 1.— tf 

NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUlJT 

AND SEED STORE. 

No$, 5 1 and 52 North Market-StrtU Boston. 

FOR sale at this establishment, a general assortment of /<<n. 
cultural and Garden Implements— Howard's Improved Pte* 
tent CaM Iron Plows of all sizes. Martin-s improved Eagle and 
other Plows; Double Mould Board, Side- Hill, Paring, a^id 'Hher 
plowii, in great variety, and of the most approved pntienu. How* 
ard's Subsoil Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; V/illis* 
Seed Sower, (the best in use:) Geddes* and other Harroirs of 
▼ari«ins patterns ; Green's Siraw-Cutiers, Willis* Straw-C mters, 
of various kinds and prices ;6ault's Parent Churns. Grindstones or 
Frictitm Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a verv snp«*»or and 
substantial article;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, diflerfti.t sizea; 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety : Garden Trowels. Syringes 
in great variety ; Pruning end Budding Knives ; Prnn*r^ Scissi>i«, 
ana Shears in great variety; Grass Hooks and Gaiuon Shears; 
Garden and Field Hoes of every pattern : Scufflers every size ; 
Pick Axes, Shovels. Spades. Dung and Garden Forks of every de- 
scription ; Hay Tools, including the very bcrt Scyt'ies mannfao* 
tured in the country, (in all cases warrar.'dd:) mil's and other 
Hay Rakes. Pitch-forks. Grain Crsdles, Horse Rukes, SiokleCi 
Austin's Rifles. Wbet Stones. Jtc., tee. 

Also a complete assfirtment of Chains, viz: — Fence Chains^- 
Trace do —Ox do.— Dog do.— Tie-up d.*. Hale's Hone Power; 
Hale's Tliresliing Machine and Winnowing Mills, Garden En- 
gines. &c. 

Also Axes, Hatchets. Bill Hooks, Hammers; Axe, Hoe, Mid 
Rake Handles ; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings : together with every 
other article important for Agricui'ainl or Horticultural purposes. 

Harris' Paint Mill, the best in tts«, is also for sale at this estab. 
lifthraent. 

SEEDS, TREKS, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribers are enabled to furnish seeds of the purest oimu 
lity, of every variety of field, vsgetable. and flower seed ; erobm. 
cinr every variety desirable far cultivation. 

Also, Fruit, Forest, and O.'Mimental Trees and Shrubs, of everf 
description. 

IC7- Orders promptly atieoded to. JOSEPH BRECK k qa 

Boston, Sept 1-^. 
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CORN AND COB MILLS. 

SINCLAIR'S Patf lit Cora and Cub Crasher, for one hone, or 
more power— feedi one ear at a time. Price, witk extra 
plate«, $3a. 

Pitw* Patent Corn and Cob Ctitter. This is, probably, the easiest 
•perating machine in xue. The cutting is done by a series of 
knires or chisels; freds one ear at a time. For description see 
ittiwarv Dumber Cultivator, 1847. Price §40 

Pi»ebont*s Patent Cora and Cob Crnsherw Tbts has a large hop- 
per, and feeds itfelf— requires two or more hone-power-~is an 
•Aeemal ouehioe. Priee S30 ; with extra plates, $32. The abore 
toDSUntljr on band at the Albanjr Ag. Warehouse, Noa. 10 and 
It Oreen-st 
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FARMERS', GARDENERS', AND PLANTERS' 
STORE 
Jt. O. MUNN, LoiiisviUe, Ky. 
Rfk{\ BUSREI^ clean Ky. Blue Grass ; 
tfVU 50Q « « " OrehaidGrais; 

900 " " " Red Top; 

SOO " RedClorer; 
100 " Timothy ; 
SOO ^ Hempseed ; 
900 " Barley: 
«» " Rye ; 

100 " Heavy Seed Oats, 40 lbs. to 
the bushel. 

Also Lucerne, Millet, White Dutch Clover. Potatoes, Artichokes, 
Beans, Yams. Apple Peed. Peach Seed, fte.i &c., together vrith a 
large stock of GARDEN SEEDS, by the pound, ounce, or paper, 
er pot up in boxes to suit any market. A liberal discooiit made to 
dealers. 

Also, a larve stock of Agrienltnnu Implements, such as Plows, 
Harrow!, Cultivators. Chums, Corn'Shellers, Straw-Cntters. Fan- 
aing Mills, Hoes, Rskes, Spades, Ahoveh, Axes, Trace Chains, 
Ac, fte.. together with all the tools of the Horticulturiit and Gar- 
denee 
Onleii fitmi abmad will meet witn prompt anention. 
N. B A gen for nuraeries, east and west. 
Mr. MvNR will also act as Agent for *' The Cultivator, and *'The 
Horticulturist, and receive subscriptuns and monies for both these 
works 
Feb. 1, 1847.— It. 



CORN SHELLERS. 

CONSTANTLY f<»r sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and 
Seed Store. No. 10 Green-street, ^ 

BurralPs Hand Cora Sheller and Separator, a new and very 
•ompact machine, one of the very best in u«e.~8fO. 

Clinton's Hand Cora Sheller, the most rapid and formidable ma- 
•bine ever offered in this market ; does not separate the oobs and 
•ora. Price, f 10. 

Warring's Hand Com Sheller— shells very rapidly, but does not 
separate the cora and cob ; a cheap and durable machine. 
Price, to. 

Smith's Com Sheller and Separator, for horse>power, capable di 
riielUng ten to twelve hundred bushels per day -—#50. * 

TO PLANTERS. 

\l/ ANTED, situations by two well experienced farmers as over- 

** seers, who will take charge of a part or the whole of Plan- 

lations. l^e best of references will be given. 

Address FRANCIS F. NILES, 

Feb. 1, 1847—11.* Farmingt«m, Cl 



BURR STONE MILLS. 
HE subscriber has received a supply of Fiizgeralds' Portable 
Patent Cone Rirr Stone Mills, for grinding wheat* cora, salt, 
je, spices, drags, &c. This mill being made of the French 
Burr Stone, which on sceouni of its hardness and nharpuess of 
frit, is the best material for grinding, is also hung or moves on 
Heel centres, and is ver>' little affected by use ; and when it does 
need sharpening it can easily be done, and in a few minutes, 
ewingto Its small sixe snd form. This mill has taken the pre- 
mium three years in succession at the Fairs of the American In- 
ritute, two years at the Franklin fnstitnte. and all other exhibi- 
tions and fmtn where it has been exhibited. The following from 
die many testimonials received in its favor, are sufficient to show 
the eapacity and utility of the machine :— 
<* We the undersigned being present at an exhibition of Fits- 
Id's Portable Burr Stone Mill, give the following as the re 
ilts : Attached to the steam engine, it groand and liolied, with 



geralt 
•nits: 



Wheat at the rate of one bushel in 6 minutes. 
Com " *' 9* ** 

Black Pepper" •- ol '« 

Allspice " " 8 " 

Coffee « *« 5 '* 

We omit any recommendations of this recent invention, ai being 
altogether unnecessaiy. The simple facts above stated, and an 
•BEamination of the mill, will hare more weight than anything we 
caaadd. 

Edward Eabls, M. D , 70 Chistopher-st, N. Y. 
Akch«balo McVicab, Jr. 

Abuaham Van Est, cor. Bleecker and Catharine-sts. 
JosKpH Vabick. 83Amity-8t. 
New. York, April «, 1846. 

C^ Tlie above mills will be oonstantly on hand and for sale at 
IIm Albany Agricultural Warehouse and See- 
It Qreen^reet, Albany, N. Y. 

.^ Fab. 1, 1847. 
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HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE attention of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Patent Rorsa 
Powens an engraving and description of which is given in 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1647. Among the advantages of this 
power are its compact size and lightness, and the ease with which 
sufficient speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
conwquently greatly lessening the friction. It will be found a great 
labor-saving mochine, as it may be attached to Fhreshing Ma- 
chines, Circular Saws for sawing. Straw-Cutters, or any other 
machine which it is wished to impel by motive power. Price, fat 
single horse power, JI75— for two horses SOS. 

Also, Wheeler's Spike Thresher, with a cylinder of 14 inehet 
in diameter, and 23 inchea long, with the conrave filled with spikes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
other siubstances getting into the Tliresher. Another advantage of 
this Thresher is, that it scatters the grain much less than many 
others. Price,S28— with Separator attached, 835. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank anached to the Thresher, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakes. 

With this Horse Power and Thresher, 900 bushels of oats, «r 
100 of wheat may be threshed per day, with a change of hoises. 

The above machines conMantly on hand at the Albany Ag* 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10, Green-street. 

jUbanpy Jan. 12, 1846. LUTHER TUCKER. 
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EUBAL architecture:. 



Editors Cultivato»< — In your favor of the 7th 
inst., you extend to me an invitation to send an article 
for the Cultivator. It is entirely a new business to me, 
and I may fail in sending you anything that yon will 
think worthy of insertion. Should this be the case, you 
will do me a favor not to use it. In looking for a 
subject, ray mind fixed upon two or three^ which I deem 
of general interest. These were Roads, Fences, and 
Buildings, Having seyeral plans of dwelling houses 
in my memorandum book, I have selected one, and at- 




ELBTATIOir.-'Fig. 18. 
tempted to give you a draf^ of it. I am not a me- 
chanic, and feel that I am laying myself open to criti- 
oism. I have been led, perhaps, to select this subject 
from having recently re-perused Mr. Dowwiwo's works 
on Cottage Residences and Landscape Gardening, in 
which works I have been much interested. I have 
access to no works treating on the same subject that I 
read with more satisfaction. I like them bettor than 
Loudon's, because they are better adapted to our own 
country. But still it seems to me there is something 
needed to meet the wants of the mechanic and farming 
community — I mean the working portion — men who 
manage their own tools, and work their own farms. 
Mr. DowNiNo's Designs and Plans are too expensive 
for general use among this class of persons; they will 
do for what are termed gentlemen farmers, and me- 
chanics who work, if at all, in gloves; but we want 
something for the industrious working man. A man 
who has a farm of fifty or one hundred acres, worth $30 
to $40 per acre, does not like to expend 12, 15, or 
$2,500 in building a dwelling house; and if he is a pru- 
dent man, will not do it; and yet, he wants a comforta- 
ble home, and deserves it as much as any one. Of a 
hundred dwelling houses, in view from where I am now 
writing, perhaps not more than fifteen or twenty would 



be considered worth over $1000; and these, I should 
judge, are rather above the average of our country. 
This, I think, shows, that a work containing designs of 
a less expensive character is needed to meet the wants 
of a large portion of our population. 

Mr. Downing, in an article published in the Sept. 
number of the Horticulturist, complaint of the manner in 
which the Grecian and other styles of architecture have 
been misapplied in this country, and says he now " sees 
strong symptoms of another disease manifesting itself,^ 




PRmOIPAL FLOOR.— Piif. 19. 
A. P»irior,— B. Siulny-room— C. Kitchen— D. and R. U4 mmiis 
~F. CloMts-G. Pautry— H. Hall— I. Back Hall, Iigk.«d from 
sash door— K. Wood-house— L. Stoop — M. Ashes. 

&0., alluding to the rural Gothic style of building, as 
now practiced among us. Hasnot his won on Cot- 
tage Residences had this very effect to some extent. 
Persons have seen his work and designs, and have been 
pleased with them, and in building have eadeavored to 
imitate them; but not feeling able to ftelly adopt his 
plans and carry them out, they have tried to intnxlocc 
some of his suggestions in a cheap way, and have thus 
produced the specimens of bad taste to which he al- 
ludes. For one, I do not wish to see any particular 
style generally adopted. It woula uot comport with 
oar heterogeneoQB population, or owr great variety of 
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acenery. We want variety— plans fitted for yarioos lo- 
cations, and this can be arriyed at better by using a va- 
riety of style. In connection with the work published 
by Mr. DowinNG, is there not wanting another, to fiur- 
nish that portion of the community to which I have re- 
ferred, and who can better supply it than Mr. D. him- 
wlf? 




OBLLAR.-Fig. 90. 

In looking over the buildings now in my view, I 
should judge they would average about the size of the 
plan of the one I now send you. It is designed for a 
family of from six to ten persons,* and I think the ar- 
rangement is such as would be convenient and desira- 
ble. 

In different portions of our country, different ma- 
terials are used in building, and diflerent uses are made 
of fhe sanv9 materials. At the west, there are many 
buildings put up with what are called balloon frames, 
covered with boards and clapboards. With us clap- 
boards are generally qsed as an outside covering upon 
the ordinary timber frame. Mr. Ellsworth highly 
recommends the Pi9$ kousei of unburnt brick. Mr. 
Downing has introduced the vertical board covering. 
Among these, I like Mr. D.'s best, both as to the ap- 
pearance and utility. The main objection to it is, that 
it is too expensive, particularly if it is filled in with 
brick, as Mr. B. recommends. 

In the plan I send, you will see I have adopted Mr. 
Downing's covering for the outside, but propose to use 
it as follows : Let the cellar walls be built up with 
stone from two to three feet above the ground, put- 
ting a good coat of water cement on top of the wall to 
prevent dampness from arising — ^then lay up the walls 
of unbumt brick, as recommended by Mr. Ellsworth, in 
his Report on Patents for the year 1844, putting in 
scantling 3 by 4 inches, on the outside, onoe in three 
feet, around the entire building, to nail the vertical 
boarding to, when the walls are finished. This em- 
braces part of Mr. Downing's and part of Mr. Ells- 
worth's improvements. The objection I have to Mr. 
E.'s covering of cement, is the difficulty of making it 
stand our climate. Using Mr. D.'s covering, obviates 
this objection, and in oorabining the two we have some- 
thing aboat as near perfect as we can look for. You 
will observe, also, that it is cheaper than a frame of 
timber, as all the timber that is necessary to use is 
the joists for flooring, and the scantling outside, until 
ynn reach the plates. TTic expense of wnlN of ruj'ournl 



brick is about six cents per cobio Ibot. The two prim 
cipal partitions should be of unbumt brick, ats. inchea 
thick, to be carried from the cellar to the roof, plaster- 
ing inside immediately upon the briok. This saves 
more than one-half the expense of plaatering. In such 
a building, we have the advantages of its being warm, 
dry, and clean. It is warmer than briek or stone, be- 




OHAMHBR FZiOOR.^Fir St. 
A. Chwnber, 14 x 15— B. lUeest for ked, opening into A— C. Bed 
Rooms with cloMls x 13— IX Closet opening into Hall— E. Hall. 

cause a better non-conductor of cold, or than wood alone, 
because tighter. Another advantage in such a wall is. 
that no rats, mice, or other vermin, can get within the 
walls; as they almost always do in every house where 
studding, or furring and lath, are used. I think such a 
house can be built for $600 or $800. 

H. or Oneida Co. 
Clinton, Dee. 31, 1846. 



THE CHEAPEST and BEST MODE op BUILDING. 



From various experiments which have been made 
within a few years, the evidence is becoming strong, that 
the best mode of building dwelling houses, tor com- 
bining cheapness, durability, solidity, warmth, and dry- 
ness, is with VNBURNT BRICK. 

A number of houses have been erected with great 
success with this material, at the rillage of Geneva, in 
western New-York, within a few years j and their su- 
periority has also been proved at Chicago, as appears 
from an able and interesting communication on this sub- 
ject, which appeared a few weeks since in the Prairie 
Farmer.' In both these localities, the cheapness, as 
well as other advantages, which, from the statements 
of diflerent builders, nearly agree, are very apparent 
and striking. 

These houses being of a more porous material than 
stone or briok, are much warmer, and less subject to 
dampness, and not being lathed internally, except on a 
part of the partition walls, afibrd very few hiding pla- 
ces for rats and mice. They are also far less liable 
to destruction by fires for the same reason. In order 
that their advantages may be more fully understood, a 
brief statement of the mode of erection may be useful. 

The bricks are made of goud clay, with which a small 
portion of sand must be mixed, the quantity of which 
will vary with the purity of the clay. Straw or coarse 
grass is then chopped with an axe about six inches long, 
and worked in with the clay. A yoke of oxen will 
work a bed of clay in about four hours sufficient to give 
emplojrment to two active men in making the brick for 
a day. The size of the brick is usually quite large, or 
six inches thiok, one foot wide, and fifteen inches long. 
At Cl.ioago they arc iisnally mafle eighteen inches long, 
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vitk a few a foot long to break.joinU, &o. There are 
two modes of looeening the bricks from the mould. 
One is to have a sliding bottom; the other, and perhaps 
the best, b to have a narrow slit or opening at each 
end of the bottom, which admit air, so that when in- 
verted the brick readily falls out from its own weight. 
The side pieces should prdjeot beyond the ends, to re- 
oeive cross rods for handles. Two men will make three 
handred in a day. They soon become dry enough to be 
•et on edge, then on end, and lastly in piles one above 
another, the asperities of the surface admitting freely 
the circulation of the air between them . In a few weeks , 
if in summer, they will be hard, tough, and dry enough 
to lay in the wall. The mortar is made of the same 
material as the brick, and cements the wall firmly to- 
gether. The building may be very expeditiously per- 
formed. 

The walls must in all eases be laid on stone or hard 
brick underpinning or cellar wall, and should commence 
two feet above the surface of the ground. The parti- 
tion walls may be made of unburnt brick, six or eight 
inches thick, but if a cellar is beneath, or otherwise, 
partition walls of stone or hard brick, must invariably 
form the foundation. A fine house in Chicago, where 
a cellar could not be dug, had all the partitions of the 
same material, so that neither rats and mice, nor Are, 
could pass from one room to another except through the 
doors. A cellar adjoining was built on the surface of 
the groimd, three feet lower than the main floor, and in 
addition to the exterior wall a foot thick, it had another 
within, six inches thick, enclosing an intermediate space 
of air. It never froze in winter, and formed an admira- 
ble cellar. 

The wood work is connected with the walls accord- 
ing to the usual mode in brick and stone houses, and the 
unburnt bricks receive and hold firmly all nails driven 
into them. 

The plastering on the inside, which is applied direct- 
ly to the walls, must be quickly finished) as it dries with 
great rapidity. After the building has stood one year 
or more, a coat of plastering, similar to that given to 
other brick and stone houses, is applied outside, which, 
if well done, and of good material, forms a handsome 
finish. 

According to the article in the Prairie Farmer, the 
cost of the wall itself, compared with that of a common 
brick wall of equal thickness, isas5or5|to 14or 15; 
or but little more than one third. As lathing the inte- 
rior is obviated, the cost of the inner plastering is re- 
duced to one-half. And a handsome outside cement is 
about two-thirds as expensive as three coats of white 
paint, and needing no subsequent renewing, is less than 
half as costly in a series of years. An acquaintance 
who lately erected a house of this kind with accurate 
bills of outlay, estimates its total cost at two-thirds that 
of a common wood frame house, and one-half that of a 
common brick house, while he considers it superior in 
excellence to either.* He drew the brick one mile to 
the place of building. Where suitable clay cannot be 
had within several miles, the increased distance would 
very slightly augment the expense. T. 



WARMING HOUSES. 



The fire place has very generally gone out of use, 
wherever fuel has become costly, and stoves of various 
kinds have taken its place. ' 

Though the old brick fire-place, with its wide throat, 
consumed large quantities of wood, and sent a large 
proportion of the heat generated in its combustion up 

* He also slated that daring the two yean that elapsed from the 
time the hooac was bailt, to the period when the ontaide piastt'r- 
ing was applied, only about one-tenth c'an inch of the snr&ce of 
the brick was beaten off by storms and rain. 



chimney by the powerful draft — it certainly, by that 
very process, ventilated the apartment in great perfec- 
tion. The open Franklin stove, was also a good venti- 
lator, and by having its plates exposed on all sides to 
the air in the room, it saved fuel. 

The close stove is defective as a ventilator. All 
close stoves are upon the same principle, and the mo* 
dern " air-tight ** is only a common close stove toell pui 
together. Combustion is slow, and but a very small 
quantity c^air is required to support it. The process 
is to make wood into charcoal, and use the heat thus 
generated in warming the room — ^and then consuming the 
charcoal and diffusing the heat given off* in its consump- 
tion. This is economy of heat, and is the most perfect 
mode of making every particle of it available; and if the 
pipe of the stove is long enough to allow the small quan- 
tity of air that is necessary to support combustion, to be- 
come as cold ^b is oonsistent with its moving at all 
through the pipe, it may be considered equal to any- 
thing now in use for the porpoee of saving heat. It is 
manifest that such a stove does not ventilate the apart- 
ment sufficiently to render the atmosphere wholesome, 
and unless other means are resorted to in order to in- 
troduce fresh air, it becomes so impure that headaches 
follow. The only way is to procure a supply of fresh 
air, and by appertures near the ceiling let out the im- 
pure heated air. This fresh air thus introduced; is cold, 
and to heat it will oost fuel — and thus if pure air is 
enjoyed, the great economy of the " air-tight " stove is 
in a measure counterbalanoed, by the necessity of ven- 
tilating with cold air. 

Thus it is shown that the most common modes of 
warming buildings are objectionable. One is expensive, 
the other is destructive d health. The advantages of 
both may be secured, and their disadvantages avoided 
by warming and ventillating the house with heated air 

I have a furnace in tbe cellar of my house that ^ 
complishes both these ends — a drawing of a section of 
which I send you. [See Jig, 22.] 

An air chamber made of brick, the walls eight inches 
thick, and arched over at the top — ^five feet four inches 
long, and three feet viHde on the inside, and high enough 
to allow a stove S, with drums, C, C, to stand on it 
under the arch. The front end of the stove is even with 
the outside of the wall, that wood may be introduced, 
and in the door is a sliding damper, to control the 
draft. The cold air is introduced into the air cham- 
ber at the front end of the stove in such a manner as 
will bring it directly in contact with the heated surfaoe 
of the stove. Tin pipes, D, D, ten inches in diame- 
ter, convey the air after it is heated through the floor 
into the rooms above. At the ends of the pipes in the 
floors are registers, to regulate the quantity of air ad- 
mitted into the rooms. The smoke pipe E, passes 
through the top of the arch, surrounded by a pipe, up 
to the floor, where a sheet of iron, having boles through 
it, controls thfe amount of air allowed to enter the room 
through which the smoke pipe passes. But two air 
pipes are shown in the drawing, but there are, in fact, 
six rooms that have hot aur introduoed into them, be- 
sides the hall which is warmed by the smoke pipe. The 
cold air is brought from the outside of the cellar wall 
by a brick pipe, ji, a foot square, passing under the 
cellar floor. This cold air pipe is so situated that the 
supply can be regulated by partially closing the outer 
end. The drums, C, C, have small doors at Fy F, 
through which a scraper can be introduced to clear out 
the ashes and soot, by sending them down through the 
pipes, /T, H, into the stove. There is in the brick wall 
at /, an iron door opening on the back side of the air- 
chamber, through which a man can enter. 

The operation of this fiu-nac^e is this: The fire being 
started in the stove JB. and heating it. and the drums, 
the surroiipNling air is heated and expanded, and by a 
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we] I known law, ii rises ajid passei throuj^li the pipes 
Di /), inio the rooms nbove^ where, it dilfusea itself , and 
ai.'un:»tant stretLm oomtnf^ into the rooriia^ presses the air 
QikLil it ticginB to e^oiLpo tiiroti|[jb liie cnutka lifoiifiJ rhe 
windows ^nd doors » Thus, instead of hravrnyf »t reams 
of fitild uir prmrin^ in at all the erorieesj sir that has 
been contftiTiinated by use is forced out hf the iDiNihani- 
cnl powpr &f the hi'iited' air; and ihe room is ean^itaritly 
siipplicHl with pure air drawn {rvoi from roaa»c* of do 
cayitjiT vegetables in the eellar, bat) from mit doors. 

Before the erection of this fymaooj it wag ncsoessarv 
\Q ixolk the windows J and list the dooT», and then sutff^r 
with the t'olJ* Camlles flare+Jj and it waa nearly ini- 
possible tf) be comfortable in mM woftther. Now the 
lights burn strfkifrht, &,nd thf'ii^h the thermometer may 
*iland at zero tn the open air, th^ro is no dillicLihr in 
keopinjf it at seventy or eighty degrees any where in 
tbs lower story of tKe hou^ci^ wfiiuh is fifty fi?et square. 

The coldest weather in ^nt^r r^i|utriw abnnt a cotd 
of Hoasoned bard wooil to warm tlw* }nmin^ u wpek. 

Havini^ tried fiie pluee^ and ti^ht Sftoves, and havin^r 
had thia furnace in us« ton^ enon^h to giv<^ it a fiir 
UiaXf I feel justified in making comparis^ons Wtwven 
these modeu of winning bouees. By the furnace j be^ 
eiden w&rmin|T a large house pc^rfeetLj, is saved the dii^t 
«od a^bes of the *tnvos or fire plaix»s — the dirt of iht* 
wood 'boxes, the eleAning ot brass fenders j the destruc- 
tion of farnitiire^ and the labor of c'oastanllj mending 
fifes. The ttoye in my fnrnooe is more than four fct^t 
)on^, and is two feet wide, and two feet high,, and ihe 
d<Kjr IS large enough to allow the introdnction of eoni- 
mon cord wckk]^ thus saving sawing and sptitiin^. 
Wood being put into the stove — the quantity vftr^'in^ 
with the weather — the ilampar is closed ^ and evcj) 
joint being as oloi« aA it is poMibLe to make tbeiu^ 
oombastion goea on slowly ^ and the great amount oC 
WDod thus burning f gives oQ* suLlieient heat - and three 
Bres are generally enough tor a day in cold weather , 
The wIkhI being stored in the cellar, tfao dirt is kejjt 
mit of the rooms. 

Tt wotdd be an improvement upon ihb furnace , to put 
mt)re drums upon the stove, and to ha^"e a stove threu 
feet high, so thai there might be a grate ma^le of tnbes, 
j^Ahing thr^m^h I be side pUies, so that the air in the 
mir ebmnWr ecmld eiroulate ih rough the gratej and thu.^ 
«a ve m ore b eu t , Tb© f rnni of t he ^t o ve , ini tend of be i n ^j 
«feii with the front wall, might be just within the air 
«faMmb«rf and o «beet-tron door in tbe bri^k wall ci|X^n^ 
ing in fronr. of Ihe stt^ve, would ptirmit the opening or 
the viijve ibit*r* and the inirrtlurliart of wo^l. By this 
Itirt;. » (li4J d(.iv m: iW ti**xi ttt'iiM aid in IttaLiiii; tfcn 



air, and the expansioB and contraction of the stove 
by heating and cooling, would net erack tlw well, ee it 
does when the stove it masoned into the wall. 

Before erecting mj fbmaee, I ntiade tomewhat eectea- 
sive examinations, for the purpose of procuring informa- 
tion in relation to this matter. I saw many furnaces 
that bat partiaUy answered the object of their erectioo. 
The failures were to be ascribed to the attempt to draw 
a supply of cold air either from the cellar, or from the 
rooms above, or the tube through which the cold air was 
brought from out doors was too small— or the air cham- 
ber was very large. Every farnaoe that worked well 
that came under my observation, was supplied with 
cold air from the outside of the building by a pipe of at 
least eight inches square. 

Large stoves, and large pipes to convey the heated 
air are preferable — as thereby a great quantity of air 
moderately heated will be conveyed to the rooms. 
Where small stoves and small pipes are used, the fire 
must be intense, and the plates of the stove must be 
made very hot, and consequently excessively beat the 
small quantity of air that comes in contact with them. 

The impurities that float in the air thus mdergo 
changes that render them anything but pleasant to the 
senses. Geo. Gsddes. 

Faimumnt, N. Y., Jan, 1847. 



LARGE FARMING ON A SMALL SCALE. 

The first premium on farms, of the Middlesex (Mass.) 
Agricultural Society, was awarded the past season to 
Amos Carlton, of Chelmsford. The manner in which ke 
has, in the space of a few years, brought a farm of 
twenty-eight acres, mostly covered with woods, birches, 
and alders, and huge rocks, to a state of high cultiva- 
tion, so as to yield several hundred dollars worth of 
farm products yearly, can hardly fail to be interesting. 

Twelve years ago, when he purchased it, there were 
but seven acres; the other twenty-one he has bought at 
diflerent times since. The soil is a hard gravelly loam, 
very stony; not one acre could be turned smooth with 
the plow. Improvement was commenced on an acre 
and a half, by digging out stone enough to fence it with 
double wall. Since be has had the place, he has laid 
about 430 rods of wall. He formerly bought some ma- 
nure, but now thinks he can make it cheaper. He finds 
meadow mud, well mixed with a seventh part ashes, 
and a quarter stable manure, quite as good as clear 
stable manure. At first he had but two cows and one 
horse; now, by the improvement in the fertility of 
the land, he keeps one horse, four cows in summer, and 
five or six in winter, with three heifers, and three pigs. 

He cut eighteen tons of hay the past season from his 
meadow. Three years since he built a bam and car- 
riage house, which was forty by forty-eight feet, 
<< which," he says, ** I then thought was larger than I 
should ever fill ; but I have this year had to add twelve 
feet more to one end.'' 

He has given much attention to fruit. The original 
orchard of natuAil trees he grafted, and they are now 
in full bearing condition, and he gets four times as much 
good fruit as he did before of bad. In 1845, he had 120 
barrels of apples; in 1846, about 80, and 10 or 12 
bushels of quinces, besides a fine supply of peaches, 
cherries, grapes, 8co. 

The amocmt paid for labor, including wall-bnilding, 
has, of late years, been about 140 dollars per year. 
The produce #oW, according to account, was, for 1845, 
including fruit, milk, hay, ho.\ 641 dollars 25 cents. 
About one quarter of his 26 acres is covered with rocks. 

This account is condensed from his statement to tha 
committee of the agricultural society, who examined the 
fi»ri!i, a» pubHsh<Hl in the Boston Couiicr. T. 
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EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA— FAIRFAX COUNTY LANDS.—Bt an EmGEjiNT. 



It was at the close <if a bleak, windy, and gloomj 
October day — the coniperature below the freesing point 
—and the «ieineiits ffmng legible tokens of the ap- 
proaeh of tbe dreary and almost interrninable northern 
winter^ UUt with my family aod a goodly assortmeat of 
«arpet-bags, which we had contrived to subetitate for 
those most troublesome and vexatious of all appenda- 
ges, travellii^ tmaks, I took passage in the noble 
steamer ** KaicirefiMxsker," from the Albany whanres, 
for the great metropolis — from whewse it was my in- 
tentioo to prooeed by the Camden and Amfeoy railroad, 
Philadelphia, Balttmare, and Washington, to some point 
south of *^ Mason and Dixon's Line," in pursuit of health, 
and to escape the rigors of the coming season. Ten 
years eonstaut oonfinemeat withiu the pent op walls of 
the city, and an uniotenmCted devotioii to sedentaiy occu- 
pations ajid literaiy pursuits, had served elieetually to 
Qodermine a oonstitutioa naturally not the strongest, 
and to beget a craving thirst for the fresh breeaes and 
pure air of the coantiy; while «be necessity of making 
some pennaneat provision for the future for myself and 
growing family — ^a provision not dcpeadeat upon the 
capricious fluctuations cither of trade or politics — point- 
ed to the purdiase of a saug little farm, in the vicinity 
of a good market, whore all the advantages of a tho- 
rough agricultural education might be combined with 
those to be derived only from the inexhaustible resour- 
ces of a large town. Governed by these motives and 
inducenaents, joined to aa early imbued and long che- 
rished love for '^ niral sights and sounds," I availed my- 
self of tlie facilities aflbrded by the emigration, a few 
years previous, of an esteemed relative and friend, him- 
self a practical and experienced farmer, from one of the 
New-England states, to Fairfax county, in Virginia, to 
carry into efieot tbe views and projects thus indulged, 
and in less than three days from my departure, foimd 
myself comfortably established at lus hospitable man- 
sion, seven miles from the city of Washington, within 
Che coii&nes of the ** Old Dominion," and under what, 
compared with that I had so recently lcf>. might fiiirly 
be termed a tropical sky. Within one month thereafter, 
I suooeeded in purohasing, on very advantageous terms, 
a farm of seventy acres, eligibly situated, and which I 
am now engaged in improving. 

Doubtless ail of your readers aro mors or less familiar 
with the topography and assooiatioos of this part of 
Virginia — the theatre of our earliest annals as a peo- 
ple — ^the nursery of our greatest statesmen and patriots 
— 4he home and tbe final resting place of the Father 
or HIS CouirraY. Here, on the verdant banks of the 
Potomac — ^wrapt, as is most fitting and emblematic of 
te lame of its great founder, in perennial shrubbery, — 
is MoukT Vernon, — and hero, at a little distance from 
the noble mansion,, is the Tomb of Washington — ^th^ 
•onseerated shnne watered by tbe tears of a grateful 
oovntry , and resorted to by crowds of ** succeeding pil- 
grims " from eveiy part of the civilized globe. Here 
stands the venerable though dilapidated wooden walls, 
whete, at the periodical sessions of the county courts, 
during those '^ times which tried men's souls." imme- 
diately preoediag the outbreak with the mother country, 
the former heroes and statesmen of the republic — the 
Washinotoks, the Lees, the Henrys, and tbe Ran- 
dolphs, were wont to assemble and to discuss the por- 
tentous aspects of the political horizon^ and hero, after 
the stonns of war had spent their fury — after a new 
rspoblic had sprung into existence — and its high desti- 
nies had received the lasting impress of its founder's 



eonnsels and guidance, the soldier statesman rotired 
to find in the shades of private life that repose and se- 
clusion he had so nobly earned, and so long aod ardent- 
ly oQveted. These aro all and each matters of general 
notoriety; but it may not be known to all that for a few 
years past, this little oounty, so richly fraught with tha 
prood a&soeiations of the brightest period of our coun- 
try's history, has been the theatro of a very general and 
extensive emigration tktim the northern and eastern states; 
that the original proprietors of its broad acres and vast 
foresU and noble streams, have, in numerous instances, 
either abandoned their patrimonial esUtes, and taken 
up their line of maroh for the boundless prairies and 
virgin fiokls of the west, or contracted their domains 
within praotioabie limits for agricultural improvement: 
and that the lands thus abandoned, exhausted as a large 
proportion of them have- been by heavy and unintermit- 
ted croppings, without any corresponding roturn in the 
shape of fertilizing manures, have been purchased at a* 
low price compared with their intrinsic value for farming 
purposes, by northern and eastern men, who have 
brought with them to their new abodes that indomitable 
industry and practical skill before which every obstacle 
to the attainment of an independent competence for 
themselves and their children speedily disappears, and 
the tangled wilderness of a luxuriant but neglected soil 
is rapidly made to ** bud and blossom as the rose." Not 
less than two hundred of this enterprising class of our 
fellow citizens have within the past five years, issued 
from the great " northern hive " and quietly effected tha 
most desirable settlements in this attractive and genial 
clinie, and within the boundaries of this single county; 
and upwards of two hundred thousand dollars have 
already been invested in the purchase of improved and 
unimproved real estate within its limits — most of it at 
prices ranging from two to five and ten dollars an aero, 
according to its productiveness and the extent of its im- 
provements. This land consists chiefly of estates, tha 
greater part of which has at a period not very romote, 
been under vigorous cultivation, and subjected to a soo* 
oe.<fsion of exhausting crops, when instead of being 
placed under a judicious treatment, with a view to the 
restoration of its fertility, it has been exchanged for 
otfaer portions, destined in their turn to sharo the same 
fate. Thus abandoned, a rank and luxuriant growth of 
pines, and other evergreens, and shrubs of various de- 
scriptions, has usurped the place of tillage. In tht 
mean time, a similar process has been slowly but oon* 
stantly going on with the adjacent lands, until their 
proprietors £ive found no other alternative than emi- 
gration or a return to their worn-out lands. The lat* 
ter presents a formidable enterprise to the planter who 
who has hitherto only found it necessaiy to follow the 
established routine of putting in his crops at the aeons- 
tomed season, to realize at the end of the agricultural 
year, an abundant, even though a regulariy dimmishing 
harvest, and who, when the results of this species of eni- 
ture, carried on by tbe agency of slave labor, rendered 
it no longer practicable to rely upon one set of fields, 
had only to resort to others adjacent, and to continue 
tbe same process, regardless of ulterior consequences. 
The former, accordingly, is unhesitatingly adopted; and 
vast quantities of land are thrown into market at nomi* 
nal prices, which, in the hands of northern farmers, ae* 
customed to rely upon cheir own labor, and to make the 
most of every aore, by husbanding its resources, and by 
systematic and judicicoa modes of oulturo. bt a few 
years resumes its original fertility, and amoly conpen* 
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sates the expenditure, as well of capital as of labor, be- 
stowed apon it. The vicinity of the Washington mar* 
ket — at all seasons one of the best and most constant io 
be found in the United States — and accessible by the 
best of roads — the mildness of the clime — ^the uniformi- 
ty of the temperature — ^the early period at which the 
labor of the husbandman may coraroenee, and the length 
of the season which is before him, and whieh is never 
contracted, as at the north, by unexpected frosts and 
early winters — ^the wonderful luxuriance which attends 
the growth of ever^ species of vegetable, grain, and 
grass — ^the consequent frequency and abundance of crops 
— these advantages, together with the general health- 
fulness of the surrounding eountry--«nd the adaptation 
of the soil to most of the purposes required in an en- 
lightened system of farm husbandry— present strong in- 
ducemcntR to all in a less favored climate, whose cir- 
cumstances or inclination point to a change of donicil, 
rather to avail themselves of the certain blessings at- 
tendant upon the advanced and settled state of civiliza- 
tion, such as is unquestionably to be found here, than to 
brave the perils and sufier the deprivations and depra- 
veUiont of an incipient state of social advancement in the 
(ar west. 

To those whose physical constitutions have been un- 
dermined by the rude and incessant attacks of a harsh 
climate, and by .the rapid alternation of heat and cold 
which is so common in the northern and eastern sec- 
tions of tlie Union, and which it is so impossible effect- 
oally to guard against, there can be little doubt of the 
permanent advantages which a transfer to the mild, 
equable, and at the same time invigorating breezes of 
the *^ sunny south " secures; and which, I am confident, 
neither a continual northern " exposure " nor the much 
vaunted ^' sea breezes " of that latitude can so efiectual- 
ly command. My own experience, and that of others, 
similarly situated in this respect, can abundantly vouch 
the almost instantaneous efficacy of the remedy here 
pointed out, in the renovation of health and strength, 
the elasticity of spirits, and the complete invigoration 
of the entire physical system. To that large and con- 
stantly increasing class of our young men who are 
rushing into the already crowded avenues of the various 
professions, where, in a few short years at farthest, the 
greater portion of them must be hopelessly stranded in 
the vortex of that ruinous competition which must 
necessarily ensue from the vast disparity between the 
demand for their services and the supply — ^no less than 
to the struggling victims to this disastrous and injudi- 
oions choice — the cultivation of the soil opens a most 
inviting and profitable field of honorable enterprise — and 
I know of no more advantageous investments, in this 
field than are presented by the inducements held out to 
emigrants and purchasers of land in the eastern or tide 
water sections of Virginia. This territory is, as yet, 
sparsely settled; its divisions, instead of being meted 
out by villages and towns, are subdivided only into coun- 
ties — ^the occupants of its soil arc widely separated from 
eaeh other: and such is the tendency to segregation, 
that you may, in some insUnces, travel the most fre- 
quented highways for twenty, thirty, and forty miles, 
without homing aware, except occasionally, of the 
proximity of a single dwelling — the mansions of the 
proprietors being thrown back for nearly a mile, and 
approached by circuitous and wooded lanes. This state 
of things grows out of the great extent of their do- 
mains, and the consequent advantage of a central loca- 
tion with reference to its various parts, From five 
hundred to a thousand and two thousand acres, are re- 
• irded as but an ordinary farm. The period has now 
:t I rived, when, for the reasons to which I have above 
}-«lvorted, large portions of these lands are thrown upon 
f he market; and from the sales which I have seen ef- 
locted during my short residence here, and the vast 



quantities of fertile and productive land every day 
offered at prices which are much below the 'prevailing 
standard at the north for lands of the same quality, I am 
well satisfied tliat capitalists and laborers, with but 
limited means, night, to say the least, ** go farther and 
fare worse.''' 

I have only to add, that so far as my personal obsf^r- 
vation and means of information extend, the society in 
this, as well as in every portion of this ancient common- 
wealth, is of the highest order. Churches, schools,, and 
all the varied institutions which indicate an advanced 
civilization, abound in every quarter. Slavery, it is 
true, ** and pity 'tis 'tis true,'' exists; but I have as yet, 
been able to discover none of those more flagrant enor- 
mities with which the fertde imagination of some of our 
northern friends has invested its already sufficiently re- 
pulsive features. The slaves, in this vicinity, are, 
without a solitary exception, well treated and carefully 
provided for. The entire gallery of the church is set 
aside for their use on Sondays; and they uniformly at- 
tend, and, I doubt not, profit by the lessons they re- 
ceive. But I have alreaidy trespassed too far upon your 
valuable paper; and will defer what I have to say fur- 
ther to another number. S. S. R. 

Lake Borgnt Place, Proepeet HUl, Va, 



RUTLAND COUNTY, VT. 



Mkssrs. Edxtoks. — ^I perceive from the December 
number of the Cultivator, that 138 copies of it are ta- 
ken in Rutland, and the number taken by the other 
towns in the county, show that we are eager for infor- 
mation and improvement in agriculture, rearing stock, 
&c. The soil of Rutland county, (the vaHey of Otter 
creek in particular, which runs nearly through the mid- 
dle of the county,) is not surpassed by any in New- 
York or New England. The eastern part of the county, 
lying on the Green Mountains, is excellent for grass, 
potatoes, and English grain. The dairy, and raising 
cattle (or market, is the principal business. The wes- 
tern part, bordering on Lake Champlain, has a stiflT 
clay soil, that bears grass and hay of superior sweet- 
ness, on which large herds of cattle and sheep are fat- 
tened for Brighton market, and sold at no. 1 prices. 
The valley of Otter creek is good for all the grains and 
grasses, and remarkable for the evenness of crops in all 
seasons, never suffering, like most other places, by 
drouth. 

The greatest product of the county is Merino wool . 
There are many fine flocks that average 3^ to 4 lbs., 
and some of a little coarser staple, that shear 5 to 6j 
lbs. well washed wool; stock bucks from 8 to 14 lbs. 
Rutland alone keeps 26,000 sheep. 

The Rutland Co. Ag. Society was formed about a 
year ago. Its prespeots are most encouraging. The 
October fair told well for the first one, for horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep, agricultural implements, and,nanufao- 
tures . From 7 to 1 0,000 of the yeomanry were present. 
The annual meeting of the society was held on the 6th 
inst.; an excellent address was given on the occasion, 
by Prof. Hallock, Plrmcipal of Castleton High School 
(Agricultural lectures are given at this institution, and 
some practical instructions.) The address is to be pub- 
lished ; also one on a former occasion, by Prof. Caks, 
and an essay on manures, by Dr. Ivbs. The premiums 
on field crops were awarded as follows: — Spring wheat 
from 22 to 29 bushels to the acre; com, 6 applications, 
from 99 to 136 bushels; oats, from 57 to 84 bushels; 
potatoes at the rate of 675; carrots at the rate of 1,4»0 
bushels; white beans, 37 bushels. Potatoes in tins 
county but little affected by the rot this year. 

H. W. LssTsm 

Rutland, n., 1847. 
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LETTERS PROM HOLLAND—No. II. 

UtredU, Dee, 8, 1846. 
Editors Cultivator — In the sketch of my journey 
from Antwerp to Utrecht, commenced in my last letter, 
I had got sonewiiat beyood Breda. The country throogh 
which we now passed was lower than any we had yet 
seen, the fields being la many places below the level of 
Che canals, so that the water was pamped up by wind- 
mills, and discharged into the nearest canal; upon this 
method of draining I will not enlarge here, as I may 
jirobably devote one or two entire letters to it when I 
have seen more of the practical working of the system. 
The Butch, in this part of their country at least, 
have improved their advantages for the keeping of water 
fowl. Ducks seemed to be the favorites; every little 
oottage had a troop of them in its neighborhood. Du- 
ring the greater part of the year they support them- 
selves entirely. Oblong baskets, made of straw and 
reeds, leaving a hole ia one end, are provided for their 
habitations. These are placed on four sticks so as to 
be elevated a fooC or two above the surface of the water, 
and are reached by meaas of inclined planes, up which 
the ducks can waddle quite comfortably. There are 
generally two or three of these nests at different 
heights, so that the inhabitants can retreat from one to 
the other as the water rises in winter. 

We ROW cressed, at intervals of some miles, three 
branches into which the Rhine is separated in this part 
of its oourse. These are called severally the Old Rhine, 
the Leie, and the Wal. One of them is crossed by 
means of a bridge of boats, and the other two by ferries 
of a very primitive character. Much of the country inclu- 
ded between these streams is admirably adapted for cul- 
tivation^ the soil is light in appearance but deep and 
mellow, evidently possessing great capabilities. A 
great portion of it lies so high that by means of tiles 
and careful levelling, it would be quite possible to tho- 
rough drain it- This appears scarcely to have been 
commeneed yet; but it would without doubt be of im- 
mense advantage. Many large open ditches would 
still be aecessary ia order to carry away the water in 
winter, and into these short tile drains might discharge. 
I should think the soli of this district admirably adapted 
to the tornep cidture; indeed, we saw some remarkaMy 
good crops. 

After orossing the last branch of the Rhine, we found 
the ooantry between it and Utrecht, very low and wet. 
The river is considerably higher than this region, and 
vessels descend into the canal that leads to Utrecht, by 
means of several locks. By means of open drains at 
short intervals, the water stands a few inches below the 
surface of the soil, but little of which, in this section, 
seemed to have been plowed; the greater part by far 
being in pasture. Some of these pastares are very rich, 
covered with a fine, thick, dark green herbage, resem- 
bling in appearance some of the celebrated oUk pasture 
lands of England. In fact, they are doubtless much the 
same; as for the roost part, they have not been plowed 
within a half century, if ever. If the water has always 
stood at its present level, three to six inches below the 
surface, plowing has always been out of the question. 
By the use of a few wind mills, all of these fields could be 
much more thoroughly drained, and the farmers ena- 
bled to grow grun crops over a large extent of a soil 
now almost untouohed. The Dutch farmers think, I 
suppose, that these fields are more valuable in their 
present oonditSoii, as unfailing and rich pastures 



Prof. Johnston, in his lectures, has some interesting 
remarks upon the causes of the gradual improvement 
of pastures upon some of the stifieet clay soils of Eng- 
land; the same causes which he specifies there, probably 
have a certain iafluence here. 

We saw very great nnmbers of covfs and bullocks 
during the day, but few sheep. The cows are almost 
invariably spotted with black and white, and of large 
sise. Towards Utreeht we observed a few of a red 
color, bnt still spotted with white. Almost all of thess 
sows had on a kind of jacket, or perhaps it might better ba 
twmpared to a horse blanket. It is made of coarsa 
brown cloth which looks like sacking, and covers the 
whale baek and shoulders. The owners name, or 
some distinctive mark is frequently painted upon it. 
These ooverings are of course intended to protect the 
animal as much as possible from the eflfects of the wea- 
ther; but it does not seem as if they woohi be of much 
use in so mild a climate as this. It is possible that the 
fogs and damp nights may be found injurious; bat ani- 
mals ia the lowlands of Scotland, exposed to exactly 
such weather, aeed no snoh covering; this may, how- 
ever, be owug to difiereace of breed. In the Highlands 
of Scotland, on the more bleak exposed farms, it has 
been found neeessary to put jackets on the sheep, in or- 
der that they may endure the oold storms; but I do n<^ 
know that even there, the black Highland cattle ever 
receive any such protection. 

The broad exteat of pasture land, and the great num- 
bers of oows about Utr^ht, show this to be mostly a 
dairy country. I am within a few hours of the most 
eelebrated cheese and butter districts. The quan- 
tity of both these articles annually exported is immense. 
It is said to be somewhat difficult to obtain access to 
the best Dutch butter dairies in such a way as to tho- 
roQgbiy understand their method of making; but I think 
that it may be managed when I have acquired the lan- 
guage. It certainly will be worth a trial. I cannot 
hope to aocomplish much in this way before spring. 

I hear little of the potato disease here, and those 
brought upon the table are as good as I have ever seen. 
They grow a small kind here expressly for the table, 
which are not great bearers, but remarkably mealy and 
fine flavored. In consequence of the extensive failures 
last year, a much less breadth of ground has this year 
been planted with potatoes than is usual, and the de- 
ficiency has been supplied by growing increased quanti- 
ties of buckwheat, turneps, cabbages, and the endless 
variety of other vegetables for which the Dutch are so 
famous. Tours, truly, Johw P. Norton. 

NOTES or a TRAVELER in ENGLAND— No. HI 



Markets. — Markets are established and held at sta* 
ted periods, in every part of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Some of these are for fat cattle alone: others for 
store animals, milch cows, sheep, horses, swine, 8to. 
Purchasers are thus enabled to select the stock they 
may desire; the farmer finds a ready market for what 
he has to dispose of, and can always receive the 
pay down for his stock, it being the custom so far as I 
could learn, always to pay cash at thase fairs. Grain 
markets are also held, and the same rule prevails. The 
sales are usually by samples, the buyer and seller each 
retaining a portion of the sample, to prevent any ques- 
tion as to the quality of the grain sold. No v^itings 
are used, the purchaser and seller merely striking hands. 
as evidence of the bargain. I was told that a case vvry 
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rarely oocnrs where the bargain is repudiated. The 
sales are commoDly effected by salesmen, who are men 
of responsibility, and at all times familiar with the state 
of the market. Many advantages, it appears to me, 
result from their method of doing business. The prices 
are uniform; the farmer obtains the market price; and 
is not subject to the wiles of the sharper or forestaller. 
The certainty, too, that be » sure of finding a sale for 
his stock or grain on market day, and that for oash, is 
lui object of no small account. Whether this system, or 
something analogous to it, might not be introduced to 
advantage in America, is certainly worthy of oooside- 
ration. 

Smithfield Mabket. — ^The Smithfield Cattle Mar- 
ket, in London, held every Monday and -Friday, is the 
target, and doubtless the most splendid exhibition of 
<»atUe and sheep in the world. I visited this mlirket on 
market days for several weeks in succession, and the 
beauty, extraordinaiy fatness, and perfection of the ani- 
mals exhibited there, was certainly far superior to what 
I had anticipated. 

Monday is the principal market day, Friday being for 
the cattle and sheep unsold on Monday, and such as ar- 
rive after the Monday market. The number of fat cat- 
tle weekly brought up, ranges from 2,500 to 5,000; 
and sheep, 20 to 45,000; calves, 200 to 300; swine, 
from 200 to 500. This market is in the very heart of 
London, and as there exists a preteriptive right to it, it 
eannot be removed. It is becoming too strait for the 
increasing wants of this vast metropolis, which has a 
population nearly equal td that of the state of New- 
Cork, and preparations were making when I was there, 
to enlarge its dimensions, by removing a large number 
of buildings. The animals are usually ail in their pla- 
ces by sunrise, and are required to be removed by three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the whole ground is oare- 
fully cleaned, leaving very little traces of its use. The 
cattle brought up here are frdm two to three and four 
years old, acquiring maturity much earlier than is com- 
mon with us. Since the oompletton of railways, the cat- 
tle come up in much better condition than formerly, 
^me complaint, however, now exists, as the cattle are 
frequently injured in the cars by being bruised. The 
advocates of the broad guage railways, say that this 
difficulty only exists upon the narrow guage roads, with 
liow much truth I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Colman, in one of his numbers, having given a 
'description o( Smithfield by night, I took an early oppor- 
tunity to witness it myself, and I can with truth say, 
." the half was not told me.'' I take the liberty of giv- 
ing his description, which presents as vrrid an impres- 
sion of the scenes which transpire, as anything upon 
paper can give : — 

*^ 8MiTHnEi.D BT NiGHT. — About midnight, the dif- 
ferent detachments, almost treading on the heels of each 
other, begin to make their way to the place of rendez- 
Toos, through the winding streets of this wilderness of 
houses, and enter the great market place by diflercnt and 
opposite avenues, and like hostile parties, often meet each 
other in the very centre. Then comes the conflict ; the dri- 
ving of so many thousands of sheep into the several pens; 
the assorting and tieing up or arranging so many thou- 
sand cattle, driven into a state of terror and phrenzy by 
the men and dogs; the struggles of the different owners 
or drovers to keep their own and prevent their inter- 
mingling with others; the occasional leaping the bar- 
riers, and the escape of some straggler who is to be 
brought back by violence; the sounds of the heavy 
blows over the head and horns, and sides of the poor 
< azed animals; the shrieks of the men; the yelling and 
u irking of hundreds of dogs, who look after the sheep 
:>itd cattle with a ferocity perfectly terrific, and a sa- 
gacity almost human; the bellowing of the cattle and 
* uic bleating of the calves; forming, if the expression 



is allowable, a concert of discordant sounds utterly 
indescribable and hideous, and In the midst of all 
this confusion, the darting about of hundreds of torch* 
torches, carried in the hands by men looking for their 
cattle and sheep, and seeking to identify their marks- 
all together present an exhibition for which it certainly 
seems difiicnit to find a parallel, and sufficiently grati- 
fying to the lovers of the picturesque in human affairs." 

The cattle most valued in the Smithfield market, are 
the Scots, as they are called, consisting of Foiled GaN 
loway, West Highland cattle, Su;,, from Scotland. 
These are mostly black, of medium size, extremely fat, 
their meat richly mottled or variegated, and are sure 
to command the top of the market. These cattle are 
often fattened by the farmers in England, and the ease 
and facility with which they take on flesh when placed 
in their rich pastures, render them a very profitable 
breed ibr the market. It struck me, that these are the 
very animals we need in America, in some sections^ 
at least, and from what I learned of their hardiness, 
aptitude to fatten at an early age, and the superiority 
of their meat, I have no doubt they would be one of the 
most profitable breeds of cattle that could be introduced. 
A breed simflar to the West Highland, I saw in Angle^ 
sea, in Wales, and they succeed well there, and are 
more numerous than any other breed. 

The Herefords, Short-Horns, and Devons, are next to 
the Soots. I esteem the Herefords as very choice ant* 
mals for beef. Some of as fine animals as I saw in the 
markets were of this breed. The Short-Horns are much 
more numerous than any other breed. 1 should judge 
that they were nearly equal in numbers to all the other 
classes. They are Uie leading stoek in England, and 
their popularity seems to be as high as ever. Several 
sales from choice herds took place while I was in Eng- 
land, at which the prices ranged very high. At one of 
them, Eari Spencei^s, I think, some of the bulls brought 
$1,500, and cows sold from $300 to $600. 

In passing through the country, cattle in preparation 
for the market are to be seen on almost every farm. 
They are fattened on turneps, carrots, oil-cake, &c., 
and no pains or expense is spared to render them of the 
finest quality. The great perfection to which animals 
bred for beef atuin is remarkable. Their aptness to 
fatten, and the laying on of the flesh on the most valua- 
ble parts has been seenred, so as to leave little more to 
be done to make a perfect animal for that purpose. 

The manner of conducting business market days is 
different from anything we have in America. Salesmen 
have the charge of all the cattle and sheep brought to 
market. They are licensed, and are allowed a certain 
price on sale — which b about one dollar a head for cat- 
tle, and sixteen cents for sheep. The cattle are sold, 
estimating their weight by the eye, which is done with 
remarkable accuracy, and the salesman settles with- the 
owner, taking all risks as to pay from the purchaser, on 
himself. The cattle sell, generally, at from $75 to 
$100-Hheir weight averages from 600 to 800 lbs., the 
four quarters dressed. 

I observed the purchasers of fat cattle, as soon as a 
bargain was closed, take their shears and clip off* the 
brush of the tail, and plaoe the same in their pockets. 
The cattle are then marked, and when slaughtered 
every part of the animal, horns, hoofs, tail, &o., is pre- 
served with as much care as the brush of the tail. Ox- 
tail soup is made from the tail. 'Tis said the French 
introduced this dish, and if all their preparations are 
equal to this, there is little danger of an Englishman's 
suffering, even if ho should be obliged for a time to live 
on French cookery. 

Milch cows are brought up to the Smithfield market, 
and are to.be seen there every week, though not in 
large numbers — as the principal market for cows is 
at Islington, near the great mUk establishmenu of 
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Ifours, Rhode, ftnd Ipaycocks. Most of tHe cows 
wUoh I flaw were.I>«¥haiiM! or their orosM, and better 
oowfl for milk, in appearance, I never saw. 'th.ty are 
preferred in the lK>ndon Dairies, and are found to yield 
mere milk than any othera-gfind the ease with which 
they can he fattened when tfiey fail to give the necessa- 
ry quantity of milk, renders them very desirable for the 
dairy establishments. 

Shsthsbd's Doos.— The sagacity of the shepherd's 
dogs, which are used in driving cattle and sheep, is traly 
remarkable. The sheep are driven in small nmnbers, 
IJnom 15 to 20 or 30 together. Several flocks arrive at 



the same time, and frequently they become mingled to- 
gether; yet the dog will find out the sheep of his mas- 
ter, and seldom faus of bringing the wanderer back to the 
flock. Trequen^ly I have seen a dog directed to bring- 
forward a sheep from the back side of the herd to be 
examined by a purchaser. He immediately jumps into 
the pen, and with a bite npon the heel of the sheep 
starts the animal forward, and he is placed reaHy for 
examination. Many* similar feats are exhibited, show- 
ing that they possess in a remarkable degree intelli* 
gence, and if they could speak, it seems that often they 
would evince more than their masters themselves. P 



PRINCIPLES OF PLOWING. 



Tre principal objects of plowing are, 1st, to loosen 
the soil for the purpose of forming a proper bed for 
plants; 2d, incorporating manures with the soil; Sd, 
destroying the sod or sward, and so placing or arrang- 
ing the soil and its ingredients that the matters whi^ 
contribute to the growth of plants may be converted to 
a soluble state, aiMl rendered available to their support 
when needed. 

The advantages of a mellow bed for plants, are that 
they more readily extend their roots, and are thus ena- 
bled to appropriate to their use the vegetable food con- 
tained in the soil, and at the same time obtain a firm 
hold by winch they are better seeared against iajwry by 
wind or other accidents. 

The advantages of incorporating manures with the 
soil, are in some degree obvious, tlraugh these advanta- 
tages are somewhat various under difiereat eiroamfltaa- 
ees. It is evident that the most favorable action of 
manure upon soil cannot be attained without some de- 
gree of mixture. That the action of the saline prinoi- 
jples of the manure tends to render flolaUe those ntineral 
ingredients of the soil whieh are known to form con- 
stituent parts of plants, there is no doubt; and to efiect 
this result the soil and manure must be. brought in oon- 
tact. On tenacious or compact soils, it is desirable to 
produce a mechanical effect by the use of manures; that 
is, to render the soil more open and friable, and hence, 
in such cases, a diorough mixture of manure, or mate- 
rials of a fibrous nature, such as straw or loos stable 
dung, becomes necessary. 

To facilitate the deoomposition of the sward and 
other vegetable matters, and bring the food of plants 
kto a soluble sute, the soil tad ite ingredients must be 
placed in such a condition as to be easily acted on by 
the elenients which promote decomposition. Oxygen, 
one of the component parte of the atmosphere, is the 
great decomposing agent of nature, and by the aid of 
heat and moisture, it effects the dissolution of animal and 
vegetable bodies, as well as aMny mineral substances. 
' In performing the operation of plowing, these princi- 
ples should b^ borne in mind, as they may (umish a 
valuable guide in regulating the depth and width of the 
furrow-slice, and the situation in which it should be left 
by the plow. It may be observed however, that the proper 
width of the furrow-slice, must depend somewhat on the 
nature of the soil. The object is to effect a proper de- 
gree of pulverization, with a due exposure to the action 
of the air. 

Loose, gravelly soils require, of course, less artificial 
division than those of a eompact texture; and a width 
of furrow may therefore be allowed in the former case, 
whieh should by no means be taken in the latter. It is 
one of the greatest defeoU of our system of plovring, 
fflaecally , that the furrowt ar^ too wide. This error pro- 



ceeds, probably, from the habit which prevails, of going 
over a great deal of land in proportion to the labor em- 
ployed. On all soils which tend to pack and become 
too close, this system is very injurious. The wider the 
furrow-sliee, the heavier it will be, and the closer it will 
lie; and it is thus impossible to secure a proper state of 
friaUeness unless the soil ik finely divided by the plow. 
Mr. CoucAN informs us that on the best farms in Eng- 
land the width of the furrow-slice is from eight to ten 
inches; and in our county the most successful farmers 
never permit a greater width. We are glad to see that 
the practice of making narrow furrows is becoming 
every year more <sommon with us; and we have no 
doubt that is the course of a few years, its advantages 
will be generally aeknowledged. 

Much discussion has been had in reference to the man- 
ner in which the furrow-slice should be lefE — whether 
flat or at an angle.' The same principles are involved 
in this question as in that relating to the width of the 
furrow-slice. The flat furrow leaves the soil less light, 
and in a situation to be penetrated with more difficulty 
by those decomposing agents, air and heat. The ob- 
jections to this position of the furrow, are, however, 
something in proportion to the heaviness of the soil; 
and on very loose soils it would not be liable to any ob- 
jection. The proper depth of plowing, must depend 
much on the composition and nature of the soil and at- 
tendant circumstances. Though we advocate deep 
plowing In general, it seems to us that the system is not 
universally applicable. We cannot, for instance, dis- 
cover its advantages on cold, thin soils, where the under 
stratum is deficient in the elements of vegetable food. 
There would here however, be an advantage in loosening 
the. subsoil; though we should prefer doing it by the sub- 
soil plow, rather than to bury the vegetable matters of the 
soil, and bring to the surGeice the cold and sterile subsoil. 

But some lands, unlike those just mentioned, rontain 
the elements of vegetable nutrition to a great depth. 
Such is the case with alluvial soils, and all those which 
contain organic matter in the subsoil. In such instan- 
ces, an advantage is derived from deep plowing, whieh 
cannot be wholly effected by subsoil plowing. By 
bringing the lower soil to the surface, the action of heat 
and air reduces the vegetable food which it contains, to 
a soluble condition. We have several times vi-itnessed 
the good effecu of this operation. In one instance we 
have known a farm vrhich had been eo worn down and 
exhausted that the average yield of wheat was onTy 
ten bushels per acre, completely renovated and brought 
to produce from twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre, 
chiefly by thorough plowing to the depth of two to three 
inches below where the ground had been stirred before. 
The subsoil was rich, but in iu natural position was 
altogether inert, and afforded little or no food to 
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Whm it was broaght within the influence of 
the son and atmospberei a decompoeition took place 
which rendered it equiyalent to a dressing of mannro. 

We should therefore be in favor of lodsening the snb- 
soil, in all €au$j to as great a depth as it can con- 
veniently be done; but, except in cases where the sub- 
soil contains the essential elements of fertility, we should 
prefer doing this by the subsoil plow, instead of turning 
down the top soil and supplying its place by that from 
below. It is only in that portion of the earth, (as we 
before remarked,) which is brought within the direct 
influence of the sun and atmosphere, that the food of 
plants is brought into the state in which it is consumed' 
by them. On heavy clays, for instance, manure may 
be so deeply buried by the plow, that it will aflbrd but 
little support to crops. 

It is proper to remark that somewhat di^rent eHects 
are sou^rht to be produced in plowing sod, or sward, 
and ^* old land," as it is sometimes called. In tbe for- 
mer case, it is desired to place the grass and vegetable 
matters in such a position that their growth shall be 
stopped, and that while they shall not interfere with 
the crop which is to be put on the land, they shall be 
made to contribute to its support by their decomposi- 
tion. The sward must be so far inverted as to destroy 
the grass, and the furrow-slice must be toft light to fa- 
vor decomposition and allow the plants which it is 
wished to cultivate, to extend their roots. The neces- 
sity of carefully inverting the sward, prevents, in some 
degree, the perfect pulverization and intimate mixture 
of the soil, which would otherwise be the leading object. 

Plows of diflerent construction are best adapted to 
these purposes. For sward, the implement should be 
of more length, with a more gradual curve of raoM- 
board, in order to lay the furrow over without its being 
broken. For '* old land," a mold-board with a shorter 
curve would be preferred, that the soil as it rises may 
be thoroughly broken and crumbled to pieces. 

We have before alluded to subsoil plowing. Its ad- 
vantages may be briefly stated to be that tt afibrds a 
greater depth of loose earth for the roots of jrfants; 
opens the soil more to the exhalation of moisture from 
below, which afibrds protection against drouth; admits 
' the rains to wash out injurious mineral substances whiok 



in some instapoes are contained in the soil and sub- 
soil; and in many cases it operates as a means of dramage. 

We have no doubt that some of the advantages hero 
enumerated, would follow the use of the subsoilplowon 
nearly all soils, though the^greatest beneit is thought 
to be derived from its use on soOs vncKeiiaid by *^ hard- 
pan," and on those having a tenacious subsoil. The 
''hard-pan" is often occasioned by the oxide of iron. 
An impervious stratum is frequently formed just below 
where the soil has been moved by a conmeo plow, on 
lands which have been long eoltmited; and experience 
has shown that if this crust is properly broken, the par- 
ticles of iron which had formed it may be washed out, 
and the fertUity of the soil greatly promoted. 

The use of the subsoil plow on clayey soils, lessens 
their tenacity, and allows the surphis water more freely 
to descend. It has been objected to the practice of 
sobsoiling in such cases, that the Airth would after a 
while become as compact as ever. We cannot see the 
force of this objection. We know that all heavy soils 
become in tine as close and impervious after having 
been plo^'ed, as they were before they had been sub- 
jeeted to this operation; but no reasonable person would 
deny that they were rendered more suitable for the sup- 
port of crops by being plowed; and we should no moie 
think of objecting to the use of the subsoil plow because 
its benefits would aot continue forever, than of object- , 
ing to the common mode of plowing for the same rea- 
son. We admit with Mr. CcLiiAif, that the advanta- 
ges of sabsoB plowing are the greatest in connexion with 
thoreogh draining; bet at the same time we think it 
evident that an advantage, of greater or less extent, ac- 
cording to eircemstaBces,. is always derived irom loosen- 
ing the subsoil. It is true the earth may run together 
again. 80 does the surfoee soil> bat loosening and 
opening it must only be repeated again, and wvSi the 
more frequency as the condition of the soil readers it 
necessary. 

In plowing for spring erops^ we should prefer com- 
mencing on the '^ old land," leaving the sward till vege- 
tation has started^ and the season ha» so far advanced 
that the soil has become somewhat warmed. The sward 
rots maeh qnieker under such circumstances, and the 
growieg crop appears to derive a greater benefit from it. 



CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 



In answer to various inquiries which we have re- 
ceived in regard to the culture of hops, wo here give 
an abstract of the remarks of Mr. Comhar on this 
subject, in Part viii. of his ** European Agriculture.'* 

He observes that he has had the opportunity of see- 
ing the hop cultivation of Kent and Surrey, where it is 
carried on in the greatest perfection. The principal 
points to be observed in the preparation of the ground, 
planting, Slc., are given as follows: 

** The ground for hops should be a rich and mellow 
soil, and, in general, the farmers are of opinion that in 
order to produce the best quality of hops, the substrn- 
tom of the soil sliould be calcareous. Tliat the plant re- 
quires a deep culture, is evident from the roots having 
been traced to a distance of twenty feet. The land re- 
quires to be trench-plowed or spaded to the depth of 
two spits. Tbe former mode is the least expensive at 
first; tbe latter mode will prove the most eligible in the 
end. The ground, indeed, should be subjected to the 
best garden cultivation. 
M^ *' The bills are to be marked out in right lines, at a 

"^ance of six or eight feet apart. The spot which is 



to receive the plants shouM be rendered as mellow and 
rich as may be, by careful digging. Three or four 
plants may be placed in a hill. These nuty be procured 
from tbe clippings of the rines, in March; or from what 
gardeners call lavers; or from seed. The latter mode 
is considered preferable. In bops, the male and female 
plant are distinct; bat many euhivators reject and ex- 
tirpate the former as barren. It is necessary that they 
should grow together — that is, a doe proportion of the 
male plants should be cultivated in order to gi^fe that 
energy and vitality to the seed vrithout whkh it would 
not produce its kind. This it is which gives weight to 
the hop, which gives the fine aromatic bitter to tlw pro- 
duction of the vine, and more fully to the seed; the pe- 
tal, or leaf of the flower, containing but little of the as- 
tringent quality of the hop. ' Cultivators of the hott 
are urged, therefore, to have many male plants on the 
ground, at least one to fifty female plants, and particn- 
larly to encourage them around their plantation, in tbe 
hedges, where no ground vrill be lost.' " 

Hop pUnts raised from seed are sakl to surpass 
those raised trom onttinga, are more luxuriant in thejr 
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growth, and much lew liable to be ti\jared by blight. 
^* They are foond to have a seed at the bottom of every 
petal of the flower, of a most pongent aromatic flavor; 
while those plants grown in the osual way withoat the 
necessary quantity of male plants, have scarcely any 
seed, and they are mostly abortive. In fact seed gives 
weight and flavor to the hop, and eonstitutes the vitali- 
ty of the plant, or the condition or strength of the hop; 
and where there is the most seed, there will be the 
most condition.^ 

" The vines, or bines, grown from seed, will be fit to 
be poled the third year ; those from cuttings or layers 
Che seoond year. The business of the first year is to 
keep the ground as dean as possible, and the plants 
veil earthed up. Though they are not poled the first 
y«ar, yet a stick is put into the ground, to which they 
are tied and trained. The hop is an enduring plant, 
«nd some fields ia Kent have been in hops beyond the 
memory of persons now Fiving; but it is -deemed best 
to renew them once in twelve or fifteen years. 

'^ The Ulls require every spring to be opened and 
earefuUy trimmed-— the last year's shoots to within an 
inch of the main «tem, and the suckers close to it. In 
some oases they are maaured only once in two years. 
Farm-yard dung is an excellent manure for them, and 
the clippings or waste of woolen mills, called Aoddy^ 
are much valued and used. The land on Uie borders of the 
ehalk formation is much preferred for the growth of hops.^' 

Of varieties, those called " the grape^ the wohiie binet, 
and the gMen,^ are most esteemed. ''The white 
bines are most esteemed in Farnham, Surrey, and there 
are no hope in the market which hnng a better price 
than the Farnham.^ 

The poles used for hops are from twdve to sixteen 
leet long. Chestnut, ash, and larch, are the kinds of 
timber trom which they are made in England. In this 
country cedar would probably be preferred, from its 
lightaess and •durability. As a protection against injury 
from winds, rows of trees are sometimes planted on the 
sides of the fields most exposed. The experiment has been 
tried of strengthening this poles by means of an iron 
wire extending from one to another on the top. Another 
mode which has been adopted for Che same purpose, is 
described as follows: '* The weather sides of the piece 
had been poled four hills deep, with handsome, straight, 
twenty-one feet, large poles, in rows. These were 
lashed to aimilar poles placed horizontally across them, 
abottt eight feet Ugh, from end to ead of the hills; and 
Che rows of hills ware similarly bound to each other by 
pedes placed from the outside rows to the inside ones. 
By this means a phalanx of poles offers a sufficient re- 
sistaooe to ths wind to shelter the whole ground." It 
is added that this arrangememt has been found a eom- 
plete protection against winds and storms. 

PlantattoBS of hops are sometimes cultivated by a 
horse-hoe or plow, and great pains are always taken to 
keep the groand clean £rom weeds. From accidents to 
which the crop is liable, such as blight and injury from 
aphides, a good crop is not counted on oftener than 
once in four or five years. " An acre contains a thou- 
sand hills, and the yield may be put down at from five 
hundred to a thousand pounds per acre." The expense 
of cultivating an acre of hops is put down at thirty 
pounds, exclusive of rent, or one hundred and fifty dollars. 

''It is destraMe that only the same klad of hops 
should be planted in a field, so that the ripening may 
"be nniform. It is important that the hops should be of 
a bright golden color, and full of aroma, or what it 
called lujmHHy which gives its value to the hop. The 
bines at the season of harvest are cut about three feet 
from the ground; lower than this is injurious to the 
plant from excessive bleeding; and the poles are then 
lifted from the ground and lud npmi firames, when the 
picking begina. I 



" The hops are picked in large baskets, which are 
ffuaged by marks; and an acoonntant is always in tha 
field to oversee the |Hcking. They are sorted as they 
are picked, and the disoolored ones put by themselves 
The price for picking varies firom two to three and a hal 
pence per bushel, or from four to seven cents From 
five to seven bushels is considered a fair day's work, 
though I saw one woman who had picked in a day 
eighteen bushels. 

" The hops being picked, they are at once conveyed 
to the kilns, to be dried without delay. A night^s de- 
lay would be extremely injurious. The most approved 
kilns are now made of brick, of a conical or sugar-loaf 
form.'' Mr. C. copies firom "Buckland's Report of 
Kent," a description of these kilns. They are formed 
by " acircular kiln of brick- work, from fifteen to eighteen 
feet diameter, with rafters, twenty-four to twenty-seven 
feet long, leaving a round opening in the apex of the 
roof, surmounted by n movable cowl (or swinging ven- 
tilator,) the object of whioh is to allow the vapor of the 
drying hops freely to escape. The drying-floor should 
be at least tea or twelve feet from the fires; is usually 
made of stout laths of fir, about two inches apart, 
covered with a horse hair cloth, upon which the hop9 
are evenly spread. The improved modern practice con- 
sists in having one or more large openings or fires to 
one kiln, and to admit plenty of cool air from without, 
the draught being regulated by means of flues and slid- 
ing doors. The fuel used in drying hops is, in all cases, 
charooal or eoke, with some anthracite." * 

In drying hops, we are tokl a large amount of sul- 
phur is used; and though great prejudice existed at 
first against it, no objection is now made by the brew- 
ers. " The hope remain a few days after being takea 
from the kiln, in the storehouses, before being packed 
The packing has been repeatedly attempted by machine 
rF, but none found equal to the human machine. A bag 
therefore is suspended through the floor of the room in 
which the bops are deposited, by a hoop, which forms a 
temporary rim to it; two large handfuls are tied up in 
the corners of the bottom of the bag, to render the 
handling of the bag more convenient ; and the packer 
then gets into the bag, and draws the hops, which are 
shoved towards him on the floor by a child, with his 
arms, into the bag, and treads them with his feet as 
closely as possible. • • • A bag contains about 2^0 wt." 

We have chosen to give the English mode of cultiva- 
ting and curing hops, because from the extent to which 
the business is there carried on, and the particular at- 
tention devoted to it, the management is better under- 
stood, and a ^perior article is there produced to that 
which is generally found in this country. Mr. Colmait 
observes that great complaint is made of American hops 
in the English market; that they are not well cured and 
assorted. No insuperable obstacle, however, exists to 
producing hops here of a quality equal to the English; 
the same skill and attention which is there exercised is 
only requisite, and we oannot doubt that its practice 
would be attended with greatly increased profits. Mr. 
C. is quite familiar with the modes of managing hops 
in this country, and his aceount of the Engli^ method 
is on this account entitled to the more oonfidenoe, as he 
is able to judge correctly of the relative advantages of 
Che different modes. 



Subsoil Plowing. — ^The editor of the Farmers 
Visitor says that by using the subsoil plow, his crops of 
potatoes were increased at least one-third— the same 
kind and quantity of manure being used in both cases. 
This difierence on an entire farm, would in twenty years, 
amount to a large estate. 

Hessian Flt in Ohio.— The Ohio Cultivator states 
that much injury has been already done to the young 
wheat crops in nearly all parts of the state, by the fly. 
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VETCHES OR TARES. 



Ralph R. Phzlps, Esq., of Manchester, Ct., Fe- 
q^ests infonnatioii in regard to the culture of vetches 
or tares. There are, it is said, no lese tf|sn ten spe- 
cies of vetch indigenous to Britain, and one of these, the 
tufted vetch, is ]be)ieved to bo indigenous to the Uni- 
ted States. Several kinds are cultivated in Knglamf, 
the principal of which, according to C. W. Johnson, 
are the tufted vetch, wood vetch, common vetch, and 
bush vetch. Some of the species are perennial, and 
others only annual. The ," winter vetch," (Vicia $aii- 
Vfl}) is most approved in England, but we believe it has 
not succeeded in this country — or at least in the northern 
portions of it — not surviving our severe winters. The 
spring or summer vetch has been tried here and found 
to succeed very well for the production of forage, bat 
does not se©d as well as in England. It is, how- 
ever much prized as a substitute for hay, and lor this 
purpose, and as a preparatory crop for wheat, has been 
sometimes cultivated in this country. 

In the " Transactions " of the old Agncultnral Socie- 
ty of this state, we find an interesting paper on the cul- 
tivation .of the vetch, by Robert R. Livingston. He 
gives the result of trials made with this plant in 1794, 
and '95. His first experiment was with spring vetches, 
of which he sowed one acre of rye-stubble — " the soil 
sandy and much worn out." He sowed the crop about 
I he first of May, with three bushels of seed to the acre. 
When the vetches were up, they were dressed with a 
bushel of gypsum. They were cut when in full blos- 
som, and " yielded two large wagon loads of hay.'* 
The fodder is said to have been " remarkably succulent, 
and extremely well calculated for cows and ^eep." 
His next experiment was equally favorable aa regards 
the value of tares as a forage crop, but they failed in 
aeedinsr. 

From the result of his tnats, Mr. Livingston con- 
cludes that vetches would be the best of all prepara- 
tions for wheat. " The ground,'* he says, " is so well 
covered that every weed is stifled: the air at the foot is 
stagnant, and the plant being of that succulent kind 
which feeds much on the atmosphere, I think it cannot 
fail to enrich the soil. Mine appeared so mcDow and 
free from weeds when the vetches came qff, that I was 
tempted to sow the piece to lucerne.'' It can be taken 
from the ground in time ibr the sowing of winter wheat 

In addition to the above, we give the following eommn- 
cation. The writer is practicaUy acquainted with the 
culture and uses of vetches, both in England and in this 
country. ...... 

Messxs. Editoss — ^Vetches are grovrn in England to 
a very great extent, with much profit to the farmer, and 
with great benefit to the soil. They wiU grow on any 
kind of land without manures, if it is not very much ex- 
hausted, and are exoellent food for all kinds of animals. 
t consider them the very best food for fatting sheep, as 
those animals will thrive faster on them than on any other 
kind of green food. The farm horses are principally 
kept upon them, more especially on light soils. In some 
instances, when their day's work is done, they are all 
tied by the leg with a long ohain, and thus eat them ofi* 
the field where they grew; but the more regular prac- 
tice is to draw them home to the stables, or a large 
yard, surrounded with sheds with side mangers, to feed 
tliem in. This yard is kept well littered to absorb all 
the moisture made by them. Cows are very fond of 
them, and in dry seasons when pastures are short, they 
are often fed to them morning and evening while milk- 



ing. Arid I may here remark that I belieTe it to be av 
excellent practice to feed oows while they are being 
milked, as they let down their milk more fredy. But 
it IS dangerous to feed the green vetehes lo excess: thej 
will cause bbat, and very mnek injure a cow that is 
pregnant. I have known many cows to slink their 
ealves from being overfed with vetches. 

Store hogs are kept in thriving eMiditkw with tlMi 
through the summer. This crop, when fed off on thv 
land, is next to the tumep, the most renovating one tt> 
the soil, more e^>eciallv on Hght soils, where » seveft 
field system is pursued; and that kein^ my practiee^ 
while with my father in EnglansT, 1 win stateik, teshow 
the advantage oi the veteb crop. 

I winter-fiiMowed for turneps, in the way I described 
in the Jan. number of the Cultivator, and was generally 
successful in obtaining a good crop. The turneps 
were fed off by the sheep in the winter, the ground 
plowed onee, sowed with bariey, and lakT down with 
ck)ver, rye grass, and trefed. This was a very stonf 
soil. The next year mown fer hay f the following one 
pastured until August, plowed once, and sewed wUt^u 
As sboo as the wheat was off, part ef the field wa# 
plowed once, and sowed to winter 'vetehes. Early in 
the spring aaother portion was sown to spring vetehes. 
The sowings were continued until the whole field wa4 
sown. The object in the different sovrings was te have 
one come in after the o^her, so that they may he fed 
off by the sheep before and when they are m blossom. 
The foR sowing will be ready to feed the sheep in June, 
and will force them for market much sooner than any other 
kind of summer food. In this way nearly all the ram- 
breeders force their sheep to the extent they have done. 
Some of them mow them and feed in tacks, givkig • 
fresh piece of ground from whiich the vetohes are mown 
every day, and on which the sheep are certain to lie and 
leave their manure regularly over the field. Othens 
give them a fresh piece daily; about as nneh as they 
will eat up clean, and the sheep eat them from the land 
as they grew; but I think they do enough better when 
kept clean for them in the racks, to pay the extra labor. 
These small divisions are nmde by hurdles used for 
that purpose. When the vetches are fed off, the land 
is in a good state for oats, and plowed onee im the 
spring for them, coming in for tumops again the fol> 
lowing year. By this mode of culture, and a striet at> 
tention to clean seed, the land is kept li-ee from refuse, 
and two whke crops in snccessioft are avoided, whiofa I 
consider of much importanoe. 

I have grown a small quantity of vetehes in this 
country. Tlie spring vetch has done as well as in Eng- 
land, but the winter one will not stand the severe win- 
ters in this northern elimate. I have seen sevetal small 
fields of the spring vetch grown by others, with verr 
good success. The seed of the winter one is-muob 
smaller than the spring; the latter wiU not stand the 
winters in England. I have a more favorable impres- 
sion of Indian com for soiling, but whether it vrill an- 
swer for feeding sheep in the way I have deseribed, is 
doubtful. My opinion, however, would be fhvorable. I 
think if sheep were put on it while the plant is young, . 
they Would eat the whole of it, and vrben it foiled^ it 
could be sown a second time. Wm. H. Sotbam. 

Mr. CoLMAN, in his last no., says-**' This plant is 
extensively cultivated in England, and oonsiderahly in 
Scotland ; and in niy opinion its cultivation may he 
strongly reeonunended in the United States*'^ 
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THE ORCHAED AND THE GARDEN. 



TRANSPLANTING FKUTT TREES. 



Eds. CvtTiVATOB— ^Whea trees are taJran from the 
■oiseiy, where the ground is made rioh, and placed in 
poor soils, they ihrive like a horse that has beea weii 
fed with oats, and then is given nothing b«t straw to 
eat. The ground should he made richer than where 
they had foraerlj stood. I have had some experience 
ia the {ilaatiag of trees for 20 years, and have tried va- 
ooae ways to make them thrive on light and dry soils. 
Hog manure is the best I ever tried, particularly for the 
pear, being very rich, and of a moist nature, taken 
iresh from the pea, and mixed thoroughly wiUi the soil 
as (ar as the roots extend. In usuif this manure, a 
Sewrre 0iel pear, budded on a stoek to the ground, no 
larger than a pipe stem, grew eight feet the past sea- 
aoa. This manure is generally thrown out of the pens 
•nd never rensoved, when one load is vt'^rth ten of cat- 
tle or horse ntanure. The fianter should know what 
kind of trees US' soil suits. The Swaar apple, and Bald- 
win. Yellow Bellflowor, Rozbury Russet, and others^ 
might be meatioaed,, that require a light and dry soil. 
They will then be Ifrge and very fine; whereas, if placed 
on a wet soil, they are snuiU, and destitute of flavor; 
«jid the nacseryman is generally blamed, and called a 
flCNMuidrel for selling such trees. On the other hand, 
the Ribston Pippin, and many others might be men- 
tionad that mquire a moist soil. The pear requires 
richer ground than the apple, and should never remain 
in grass, A top dressing should be plowed or spaded 
ia every year, lor trees must have food. 



THE Pf £ APPLE. 

This was raised from seed by Mr. Moore, in &m of 
the eastern states. About 30 years ago, Mr. Moore's 
son came to this place, and brought grafts. The tree 
then grafted stands on the farm of Mr. Hadden, (my 
neighbor.) The tree is a vigorous grower, and bears 
large erops every year. It oommenoes ripening in 
August, and is in use a long time. The tree grows 
beautifuHy in the nursexy, making very straight stalks. 
Young wood, dark brown, with large white bods. 
Fruit, from medium to large; color, red ; flesh, flne- 
grained, with a sweet and acid mingled together, and 
of a spicy flavor, and with the addition of a little butter, 
makes a middling good pie, without spice or sugar. 
This will compare with Mr. Comstook^ Garden apple, 
teving a grocery bill. 

This apple brought in our market, 50 ots. per bushel, 
when other good apples brought twdbty five cents per 
bushel. I sent a box of the Pie apple to Messrs. 
Elwanger and Barty, of Rochester, which they pro- 
ttounoed larger and better than the Early Strawberry. 

SCHUTLKK WOEDSir. 

Oswego, N, r., ^09. 2»th, 1846. 



after, was entirely stripped of its leaves by caterpillars, 
the larva of which had escaped notice at the time of 
inoculating. The insects were promptly destroye<f, 
soon after which, the inoculate started vigorously, as 
well as the leaves above, which in September were 
again foil size. I then removed the top immediately 
above the inoculate, which is now, (Nov. 16th,) ^14 
inches in length. 

In conformity with the above detailed accidental ex- 
periment, I would suggest that stocks to be budded be 
entirely stripped of their leaves prior to inserting the 
bud. The flow of sap to the extremities would thus be 
retarded, and a vigorous action on the inserted bud be 
induced. Soon after the inserted bod starts, the wood 
above should be removed. 

Thus the danger of AMtng the stock, resulting from 
an immediate excision of the part above is obviated; 
and not only greater certainty of retaining vitality in 
the bud, but a growth of twelve or sixteen inches the 
first season, obtained. 

The practice by this method, if as uniformly success- 
ful, must, I think, entirely supersede grafting, as the 
labor is less, the risk obviated, and every advantage se- 
cured. In the advantages of early budding, as sugges- 
ted by your correspondent, R. T., I fully concur. 

Chas. R. Smith. 

Solon, Cuyahoga Co., O., Nov. 16, 1846. 



GARDENING OPERATIONS. 



BUDDIK9 FRUIT TREES. 



Eds. Ci7LTivAToa^-I wish to corroborate the '< im- 
provement in budding" suggested by your correspon- 
dent, '' R. T., Prospect, Conn." in your October num- 
ber, and w^nld state, that pruning above the place of 
inserting the bud, has been practiced by me with im- 
proved success. About the Ist of August, of the pres- 
ent season, I budded several small apple stooks, amongst 
Mt number was one, which in about two weeks there- 



It is well to be in readiness for the ooiameneement 
of gardeaing operatums at the earliest period which the 
state of the weather and the condition of the soil will 
admit. Some articles can hardly be put in the ground 
too soon after the frost has left it. This is the case 
with peas, lettuces, radishes, early cabbages, parsneps, 
spinach, parsley, &c. It is rare that these plants are 
Idlled by frosts that occur after the season has ao far 
advaaoed that the ground has once become fairly set- 
tled. 

For peas, the earliest varieties, such as the Early 
Washington, the Prince Albert, and the Cedo-nuUi, 
should be chosen, and they shoiUd be planted oi^ the 
warmest and most sheltered soils. Parsneps and spi- 
nach, also may be sown in the open air as soon as the 
ground can be worked. 

It ia a great advantage to give some plants a start 
in a hot-bed; particularly lettuces, cabbage, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, and egg-plants. By forcing in this way, 
several weeks may be gained over plants grown in the 
open air. The chief advantage of raising plants by this 
mode of artificial beat, is to have them in an advanced 
state by the time it will do to transfer them to the open 
grounds; but cucumbers and early radishes may remain 
in the bods till they are so far matured as to be fit for 
use. 

In this latitude it is not deemed advisable to start 
hot beds until March, but (arther south, they may be 
put in operation in February. It is of but little use to 
force plants which are designed to be afterwards trans- 
ferred to the open air. until the spring has commenced, 
and there is a probability that the weather would not 
be so severe after they are set out as to seriously check 
their growth. It is an injury to keep them in the hot- 
bed after thev have reached die proper size for setting 
out, as the efiject is to " draw them up," as it is called, giv- 
ing them long slender stems, which prevents their growth. 
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Hot-beds should be sank in the ground to the depth 
of eighteen inches or two feet. They require a large 
sapplj of moistare, and if made whoUy on the sorfacei 
they dry np so rapidly that they must be watered a 
great deal. If^ however, it becomes necessary to 
make the bed on wet ground, no excavation need be 
made, as the coldness of such a situation might prevent 
the manure from fermenting, if deeply placed in the 
earth. In vol. iz., p. 55, of the Cultivator, vnll be 
-found some very good directions in regard to the con- 
struction of hot-beds. 

The weather may be so cold as to render it necessary 
to use straw or mats to keep the air in the beds of 
requisite temperature. But they are liable to become 
at times too hot; hence they should be often examined, 
and the proper temperatm-e secured by sliding the 
glasses; always admitting as much of the external air 
as the plants will bear. Water should be given fre- 
quently. 

A deep mellow soil is all-important for gardens, and 
the use of the subsoil plow may be adopted to good ad- 
vantage, in situations where teams can be made to do 
the work. In general, however, garden-work must be 
done by the spade. For most ganlen purposes, rotted 
manure is preferable. Composts, which were formed 
the year previous, and have been well worked over 
several times, till they have become thoroughly fine, 
are best for most purposes. A good compost is made 
of two parts stable or bam manure, two of peat or 
** muck,*' one of tough grass sods, and one of leached 
ashes; mixed as equally as possible in a heap. If put 
up in the summer, the mass will soon undergo a fer- 
mentation, and by being worked over and re-piled, it will 
be in excellent condition for use the next spring, and 
will show its good qualities on all kinds of vegetation. 

Asparagus beds should be forked over as soon as the 
ground has settled, and a good dressing of compost 
worked in. Salt is also recommended as a dressing for 
asparagus, and we are of the opinion that it is benefi- 
cial. It probably operates favorably in two ways. As- 
paragus is said to be a marine plant, growing naturally 
in soils impregnated by salt water; hence it is conclu- 
ded that salt forms an important part of its food. It 
will unquestionably bear a larger quantity of salt than 
plants generally; and by applying a liberal dressing of 
the substance to asparagus-beds, the weeds and noxious 
plants are killed, leaving the asparagus full possession 
ff the soil. 

DESULTORY HINTS ON GARDENING. 

FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

Asparagus. — A correspondent of the Gardener's 
Magazine, some years ago, stated that the most vigo- 
rous growth was produced where the land was' imper- 
fectly drained, and rather marshy. Very fine aspara- 
gus was grown where the beds vrere mider water 
nearly all vnnter. A light, deep soil was considered as 
decidedly best. 

HoEiNO Garden Beds. — ^Loudon's Suburban Horti- 
culturist says, ** Mr. Barnes thins and hoes alibis seed- 
ling crops with short-handled gooseneck hoes, with 
square-edged blades of different sizes, but chiefly of two 
inches in width. He uses two hoes at a time, one in 
each hand. He never has weeds pulled up among seed- 
ling crops, but always attacks them in the sted-leaf state 
with these hoes.'' 

Ripening Grapes. — ^H. C. Ogle, in the Suburban 
Horticulturist, says, "I have seen grapes attain the 
darkest color densely shaded by leaves; and on the con- 
trary, I have seen them only attain a grisly red color 
when light and the sun's rays were admitted to the ut- 
most extent possible." Hence he disapproves of the 
practice of defoliating vines during the ripening of the 
froit; to let in the light; — the defloiency of oolor in many 



oases, is to be a8<»r:bed to crovrded crops, want of air, or 
bad culture. 

BIanure for Grapes. — ^The celebrated Brassin, cob* 
ductor of the royal vinery of France, at first enriched 
his vine herders with strong and exciting manures; but 
he afterwards found that manures of slow decomposition 
were much better, the best mixture being composed of 
the cleanings of ditches, turf, and road sweepings, after 
being allowed to ferment a year. 

Pillar Roses. — A correspondent practices the fol- 
lowing mode of having pillar roses. Two-inch augur 
holes are bored through pieces of scantling 3 by 4 inches, 
and 12 feet long, one foot apart. They are then set in 
the ground as posts, 3 feet deep. Near them tall grow- 
ing roses are planted, two of difierent colors, one on 
each side of the post; and as they grow, the stems are 
run through the holes. In this way, they will rise nine 
feet high, and no winds can blow the stems ofi*-* 
no tying is necessary. Branches intertwined, bearing 
roses of contrasted colors, made a fine appearance. 
The Boursalts, Hybrid China, and some of the ra- 
rieties of the Prairie rose, furnish fine roses for these 
blooming pillars. 

Early Lettuce. — ^Take up the plants, which have 
been sown in the open ground in autumn, and set them 
in a hot bed as soon as it fl made, and they vrill be fit 
for the table two weeks earlier than those from seed 
sovim in the bed. 

Early Tomatoes. — ^It is well known that in remo- 
ving plants of the tomato from the hot bed to open 
ground, they usually remain stationary for a considera- 
ble length of time before oommencing growing. They 
may be accelerated if taken quite early from an early 
hot-bed, and each plant placed in a small pot, and kept 
in a warm room or other warm place, until the arrival 
of settled warm weather, when they are to be turned 
out and deposited in the ground with the balls of earth 
entire, which scarcely checks their growth. The small 
number of plants required for the supply of a family 
renders this process comparatively easy. 

Box Edgings. — ^In watering these, which have been 
newly planted, in dry weather, it is of great moment 
where the earth is trod firmly to the roots, and before 
levelling on the remainder oi the earth, to saturate the 
soil completely, all around the roots, with water, with 
an unsparing band, and then finish by spreading the dry 
soil above. — LinuUm'M Sub. Hart. 

Dibbling Sbiall Trees. — ^Nurserymen often set out 
thousands of young seedling trees', or root grafts by dib- 
bling. The manner in which many workmen operate, 
leaves a cavity at the lower end of the root, where the 
earth is not enough pressed against it. Such trees are 
apt to die; they vrill be found to dra'Ar out easily; and 
workmen need to be watched. It is necessary that the 
point of the tool be so thrust into the ground as to fill the 
hole, that the point may be considerably nearer the pkmt 
than the handle; that is, the line of direction should 
point towards the plant dovmwards. 

Giant Asparagus. — ^A correspondent of Downing't 
Horticulturist, raises shoots of asparagus, which, he 
says, are without exaggeration, as large as his hoe 
handle, and perfectly tender and succulent, by this me- 
thod :---One part of hen dung to forty parts of stable 
manure, are spread two inches thick on the bed, in 
autumn, and forked in. The next spring this is turned 
over slightly, and a coating of a quarter of an inch of 
salt added. This dissolves by rains, and kills every 
weed, while it promotes a vigorous growth of aspara- 
gus. He cuts his asparagus when about six inehes 
high, wholly abovt ground , and then it is all perfectly 
tender. 

Position of Flower-Beds. — ^It often happens that 
two different flower beds may be equally well managed^ 
and flomish alike, yet one may be a mass of brilliancy, 
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while the other exhibits little or no beauty. There are 
many flowers which always face the light or the sun; 
eoosequeatly the beds shookl be so plaoeid that the spec- 
tator in the walk or window, should look them fvU in 
tKef€u:t. That is, the strongest light, and the position 
of the spectator should always be on the same side of 
the bed. This will be AmuxI particularly necessary with 
the pansy or tri-colored violet, and some other of the 
smaller flowering plants. 

Best Sitbs foe Fruit Gaedsks. — ^Edson Harkness, 
of Peoria, HI., who has had much experience in fruit 
raising, makes the following statement in relation to the 
culture of the peach and grape, (which are partially 
tender,) which will be found to contain valuable infer- 
mation to western fruit cultivators, and which fully ac- 
cords with experience elsewhere. ''The peach and 
grape flourish best upon our highest lands, and upon a 
thin soil; and it does not seem expedient to cultivate 
these fruits extensively on any other. The beautiful, 
gently swelling hills, called mounds, which are (band 
interspersed all X)ver our prairie country, are, so far as 
tried, peculiarly adapted to the culture of the peach and 
the vine. The exemption of the mounds from frost, 
after vegetation starts in the spring, gives them a great 
advantage over lower situations. During the last ten 
years, the wild grapes upon our highest lands have not 
been injured by frost, while in the low lands or hollows, 



they have been destroyed nearly every alternate year. 
And when the peach trees are injured by the winter in 
every other situation, those on the momids escape. 

The Minister Apple. — ^This 'apple, first brought to 
notice by the late Robert Manning, has lately been 
recommended by various writers as one of the very finest 
of all fine apples. From a full examination of speci- 
mens produced in western New-Tork for two years past, 
the writer has been unable to place it higher than second 
rate in flavor, though a fine-grained, large, and fine 
looking apple. 

Fruit Trees Gnawed. — A correspondent of the 
Gardener's Chronicle, finds that a mixture of soot and 
milk, applied with a brush to fruit trees, protects them 
from rahbtts. According to Downing's Hortionltorist, 
a mixture of tar and mi&, in proper portion to be of the 
thickness of paint, is a good application. 

Cranberries on Upland. — ^A. Burnham states in 
the Massachusetts Plowman, that he set out cran- 
berries from the swamps, on good corn ground, of a 
loamy character, in hiUs to admit the cultivator, and 
clean hoeing. A part had six inches square of muck 
on the roots, and others none; both did equally well. 
The transplanting was done early in springy; they 
bloomed about mid-summer, and bore fruit the same 
year. '' The fruit,'' he states, '' is large and handsome, 
many of the hills yielding a pint of berries." T 



PREMIUM CROPS OF VERMONT. 



' We have often theoght, that in regard to climate and 
DaUral advantages, too much importance is given to the 
idea, that the sooth and southwest portions of the country 
are superior to the northern and New-England states. 
Some people, for instance, appear to entertain the belief 
that Vermont is located so far in the Boreal regions, 
Chat she must ever be sul^ject to an ungenial dime, and 
prevented from being distinguished as an agricultural 
state. Perhaps a lingering idea of this kind in the mind of 
the writer, was one cause of the agreeable surprise he 
experienced when he for the first time passed through a 
portion of the Green Mountain state. The section al- 
luded to is composed chiefly of the counties of Rutland, 
Addison, and Chittenden. Perhaps there are other por- 
tions of the state of equal quality; but we can safely 
say, that we have never passed through three counties 
of Any other state, where the general condition of things 
indicated a more independent and intelligent agricultu- 
ral population. 

In amount and value of agricultural products, also, 
it is believed that some parts of Vermont are not be- 
hind any other section of the country. It has been sta- 
ted by one who had carefully examined the statistical 
returns, that ^he county of Caledonia, (the northern 
boundary of which is only twenty-five miles south of the 
45th degree of north latitude,) produces more in pro- 
portion to its farming population, and the number of 
cultivated acres, than any part of the Union. [See 
Cultivator, new series, vol. 1, p. 273.] 

We have been led to these remarks from having late- 
ly seen in the Vermont papers, notices of the premiums 
awarded for crops grown last year, by various county 
agricultural societies in that state. We give herewith 
a brief abstract of the yield of the crops of wheat, com, 
and oats, which received premiums. 

The premium crops for winter toheat in the county of 
Addison, were 59 bushels 12 quarts per acre, for the 
crop which took the first premium, and 39 bushels for 
that which took the second premium. For Chittenden 



county, the premium crop was 41 bushels per acre:. for 
Windsor county, it was 3&I bushels, for the first premi- 
um, and 28 bushels for the second; for Franklin county, 
it vnis 38i bushels. 

For spring wheat, the yield of the crop which took 
the first premium in Addison county, was 56 bushels 
per acre, and that virhich took the second premium, 49 
bushels per acre; for Chittenden county, the yield of the 
premium crop was 31 bushels per acre; for Rutland 
county it was 27| bushels; for Windsor county, 32 
bushels, for the first premium, and 31^ bushels for the 
second premium. 

For Indian emmf the yield for the crops which took 
the first and second premiums in Addison oounty, were 
113 bu., and 821 bu.; for Chittenden county there were 
four premiums, and the yield of the respective crops 
was as follows.^-94i, 93, 85|, and 80, bu. per acre; for 
Rutland county, the premium crop was 88 bu. per acre; 
for Windsor county, 119 bu., and 106 bu. per acre; for 
Franklin county, there were four premiums, and ths 
respeotiva yields were lOlf, 100, 74^, 73^ bu . per 
acre. 

Of oate, the premium crops of Chittenden county 
were 67 bu. and 64 bu. per acre; for Rutland, 83} bu.; 
for Windsor county, 93{ bu., and 80 bo.; for Franklin 
county, 63 bushels. 

We notice that in Franklin county a premium was 
awarded for 960 bushels of carrots produced on an acre. 

These would certainly be considered remarkable crops 
for any part of the country; and they indicate the spirit 
which we are confident pervades the farmers of Ver- 
mont to a wide extent, for the advancement of improved 
agriculture. Nowhere is a more general inquiry awa- 
kened, or a more liberal patronage bestowed on agri- 
cultural publications, and we cannot doubt that the le- 
gitimate results of this spirit are evinced in the proe- 
perous condition of the farmers and the bountiful cropv 
they obtain. 
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MR. VAIL'S LADY BARHINGTON HH 



£d8. Cultivatob — As yon are about giving to the 
pablio, through the medium of the Cultivator, a portrait 
ef my imported Durham cow, ** Lady Barrington, 3d/' 
to which animal was awarded the first premium for the 
best Durham cow in the first class, at the New-Tork 
State Agricultural Society's show, held at Auburn, in 
September last, I have thought it might be of some 
interest to accompany the portrait with her pedigree, 
and an extract of a letter I received from Thomas 
Batks, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, her breeder, and 
from whom I purchased her. The following is the 
pedigree, as given by Mr. Bates: — 

" Lady Barrington, 3d, bred by Mr. Thomas Bates, 
of Torkshire, England, calved 22d February, 1840. 
Got by Cleveland Lad, (3407;) dam. Lady Barrington, 
2d, got by Belvidere; (1706;) g. dam. Lady Barring- 
ton, 1st, by a son of Mr. Mason's Herdsman, (304,*) 
g. g. dam, Young Alicia, by Wonderful, (700;) g. g. g. 
dam. Old Alioia, by Alfred, (23;) g. g. g. g. dam, by 
Young Favorite, by a son of Favorite, (252.) Cleve- 
land Ladv (3407,) the sire of Lady Barrington, 3d, 
was awarded the highest premium at the Royal English 
Agricultural Society show, at Liverpool, in 1841, and 
also the same year the highest premium at the York- 
shire Agricultural Society's show, at Hull, and he is 
now in the possession of Lord Feversham, at Dnnoomb 
Tark; his grandsire, Belvidere, (1706,) was sire and 
grandsire of the Duke of Northumberland, (1940.) 
Lady Barrington, 1st, was bred by Lord Barrington, 
and this was his favorite tribe of cows from 1794, and 
I bought my first Lady Barrington in 1831, after his 
death. This tribe of cows generally breeds females, and 
will breed well to your Wellington Bull." 

I will add that this oow was awarded the first pre- 
mium at our RensselaM' Co. show last autumn, and is 
a good milker. She g^ve 22 quarts of milk a day, pre- 
vious to sending her to the Auburn show, and is the 
dam of the bull calf (got by my Wellington bull,) which 
I aold about a year ago, to Col. Hampton, of South 



Carolina, when about 4 months old, for three hmdired 
dollars. Respectfully yours, &c. Gso. Vail. 

Troy, Ftb., 1847. 
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FODDER RACTKS FOR SHEEP. 



One of the best and most convenient forms for fodder 
racks is represented in the above figure. It consists of 
short scanUing posts, into which horizontal rails about 
two and a half by four inches, are mortised, and on these 
are nailed the upright strips of boards three inches wide, 
and an inch thick. A wide board forms the bottom. A 
common carpenter will make two or three of these in a 
day; and a very few are enough for a large flock of 
sheep. They are ten or twelve feet long. 

More hay is trodden under foot and spoiled during 
the changeable and muddy weather of early spring, than 
at other times; and those who are not already properly 
supplied with feeding racks, should provide them without 
delay. T. 

Lunar Influence. — Duhamel cut a great many 
trees in all ages of the moon, but under other circum- 
stances precisely similar; but in all his experiments, 
disoovered no difference in the timber. Chauvalon, at 
Martinique, tried accurate experiments on many kinds 
of vegetables in the same way, planted at different times 
in the lunar month, but disoovered no appreeiable dif- 
ferenoe- 
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MODE OF CULTIVATING PREMIUM CROPS. 



iNsiAir Cq&k. — Jabss Buamowi, of CliaBtaBqoe Co.. 
N. Y.y obtained a premium for a orop of 114 bushels 
aid 32 poinds of shelled oorn grown on one acre. This 
eiop grew on what had been an aid pasture, whioh was 
tvned over the latter part of May; it was- then rolled, 
aod twenty wagon loads of barn-yard maDore spread on 
•ad hacrowed in; it was mariied out in rows three feet 
a])art one way, by fastening four ohains to a pole car* 
ned by two men; it was planted on the last day of May, 
ia hills sixteen to eighteen inohes- apart in the rows, 
thiae kernels to a hill, of eight-rowed yellow corn. It 
was hoed twioe, and harrowed, (number of times- not 
stttted,) between the rows. The yellow eight-rowed 
eora was chosen for plantiag in preference to the 
** Brown eoro,^' so called because the former was thought 
ta.be earlier. Tliacom was weighed at fifty-six pounds 
to the bushel, and the cobs, weighed 14 lbs. to the 
bushel of shelled oorn. 

Lewis B. and Edward A. Powsle, of Madison Co., 



K*. Y., wtomvtd a psenoram fes s orop of 105 
and 25 pounds from an acre. This orop grew on land 
whioii had bean pastnMd for six yaan previoiis^-^he soil 
gmveHy. It was- plowed the first of May, harrowed 
and farrowed for sows, six to the rod, (or two feet nine 
inskes apart.) The eom was planted on the 7th of 
May, in hills 18 inohes apart in> the row. Seventeen 
loads, of maMune (quantity to the toad not stated,) had 
been put on the grouad thn pieviooa November. The 
oorn was hoed three times. 

BfiiriAMiN Eiros, in the same eounty, obtained a 
premium for a crop of 1 J 1 bushels and 52 pounds on an 
acre. This crop grew on land which had been mowed 
fbr the hist five years — without manure during that 
time — ^the soil gravelly loam. The whole lot in which 
it grew contained two and one«fifth acres. In the fkll 
of 184o. 20 loads- of manure were put on the lot, and 
left in large heaps; and in the following spring 80 loads 
more of coarse manure were put on, and it was all 
spread and plowed in about the first week in May. Af- 
ter plowing, 80 loads of fine manure from sheep-sheds, 
was spread on the field, and it was then thoroughly har- 
rowed. It was farrowed slightly for the rows, three 
feet apart, north and south, and the hills made at dis« 
tances of fourteen inches in the row. It was planted 
the 18th of May, with the '' large white-flint eight- 
rowed corn." A cultivator was passed through the 
rows as soon as the corn was large enough to follow 
the rows^ and it was hoed, and two bushels of plaster ap- 
plied per acre. It was also worked vrith the cultivator, 
and hoed about the 2ath of June and on the 7th of July. 

Bablky. — ^HxNRY BUEWER, of Tompkins county, N. 
Y., raised, last year, a crop of two-rowed barley which 
jielded at the rate of 60 bushels per aere, 48 pounds to 
the bushel, and also a orop of Emir or skinless barley 
wbiofa yielded ai the rate of aboot 40 bushels per acre, 
weighir^ 60 lbs. to the bushel; quantity of land, about 
oas acre each. These crops grew on a soil described as 
*' a sandy loam, mixed with slate gravel.'' It is caUed 
" «k very dry, warm soil, but had been hard run for the 
last ten years." The crop on the ground the previous 
year, was ooni, to which 20 loads of barn-yard manure 
had been applied. For the barley, the ground was 
plowed once, and harrowed, and a bushel of plaster ap- 
plied per acre. Three bushels of Emir barley were sown 
pes acre, but it is stated to have been too much, mak- 
ing the stalks too much crowded. Two and a half 
bushels of the two-rowed barley were sown per acre. 

£. S. SausbubT; of Jefierson oounty, N. T., obtained 



a premium for a crop of 5 aores and 24 rods of barley, 
which yielded at the average rate of 55 bushels and 20 
quarts per acre, weighing 48 lbs. to the bushel. The 
soil where this orop grew is said to have been '' a mix- 
ture of clay and sandy loam." The previous crop had 
been winter wheat on a summer fallow, without any 
manure. On the 5th of May last, it was well harrowed, 
before being plowed; it had been plowed to the depth 
of eight inches, in the month of November previous. It 
w«s plowed on the 6th and 7th of May last, and bar- 
rowed again before sowing the barley, which was sowed, 
on the 8th of May, at the rate of 3i bushels of the two- 
rowed variety to the acre. No manure was applied X» 
the barley. 

Sp&iko Wheat.— Ha bt Massxt, of Jefibrson <5o., 
N. Y., obtained 23 bushels of spring wheat from an 
acre, though he states that he had " straw sufficient to 
have given 40 bushels per acre, but was reduced by the 
weevil [Ceeidomyia /rfttct,] to 23 bushels." The land 
had been in com the previous year, to which a '* mode- 
rate dressing of manure had been given. The wheat 
was sown the fore part of May, three bushels to the 
acre. Four bushels of salt were also sown to the acre, 
and harrowed in with the wheat. He states that he 
left a small piece on whic^ no salt was sown, and that 
the wheat on the salted portion came up most healthy 
and continued so till harvest, when it was heavier and 
the heads longer tban that from the portion without salt. 
He has not been able to ascertain at what time wheal 
should be sown to escape the " weevil." 

E. D. A|.lbn, of the county last named, obtained 25| 
bushels per aore. The previous crop had been eom and 
potatoes, on ** green sward," with ten loads ehip and 
ham-yard manure." Eight loads of barn-yard manure 
were applied to the poorest part of the piece before 
sowing the wheat. It was sown on the 28th of April, 
2| bushels of the Black Sea variety, per acre. 

Elias Batbs, of Windsor county, Vermont, obtuned 
a premium for a crop of 36 bushels on one acre and 
twenty-nine rods. The huid had been mowed for "a 
number" of years previous to 1844. In that year it 
was planted to oom, manured with 20 loads of barn- 
yard monnre, and five loads of dust from a coal-pit bed. 
Twelve bushels of ashes were also put on the corn after 
it was up. The piece was plowed for wheat abon^ th^ 
first of May, and a bushel and a half of seed, washed in 
strong brine, and afterwards dried ofi'with slacked lime, 
was sown per acrO) the first week in Mi^. 



Swj^LLiNQ or Gbain bt Boiuno. — The Edinburgh 
Journal of Agriculture, gives, in the following table, the 
increase of bulk in different kinds of gram boUed for do- 
mestic animals to bursting: — 

4 measures of oats increased to 7 measures. 
4 " barley " 10 " 

4 << buckwheat " 14 '' 

4 <' Indian Qorn <« 13 << 

4 " ' wheat " 10 » 

4 " rye " 15 " 

4 " beans " Si <' 

A good farmer of our aoquaintaaoe said that from 
long experience he considered the value of corn for hogs 
increased by boiling in the ratio of 25 to 10. 

Milking Clean. — ^Experiment has shown that tht 
milk last dravm from the cow ifi from ten to twehre 
times richer than the first drawn portions, or contains 
fiKim ten to twelve times as much cream. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



CHURNING BUTTER. 



Eds. Cultivator. — ^I have aeea and read " Mary's " 
•omplaints about not getting her ''batter to oome/' 
with much interest; and although I may not be able to 
point out the cause of failure in her case, I believe she 
may obviate it in future, by a .diflbrent management, 
both in feeding ** Brindle " and taking care of her orearo. 

I have been equally unfortunate with Mary — having 
failed '' five successive times " in getting the butter, 
and gave it up in despair; but not until the patience of 
every one was tired out with churning. Until with- 
in the last three winters, I generally had much trouble 
in churning, and when the butter did come, it was al- 
most colorless, bitter, and anything but in proper order 
for printing. 

Sinoe then, my husband has entirely changed his plan 
of feeding — from hay to corn fodder, — [which I am in- 
formed is cut and ground up by machinery, stalks and 
all, at the rate of fifteen hundred to two thousand 
bushels a day,] fed dry in the troughs, [after the cows 
eat their meal — corn and oats ground together,] at the 
rate of 1 to 1^ bushels, pressed measure, for each cow 
at a feed.* Sinoe adopting this plan, and while so fed, 
I have no difficulty in churning; the butter is of the best 
quality, and a fine rich color; indeed, the difference is 
so plain from a change in the feed, that I am not satis- 
fied after the grass is gone, until I hear that a good 
stock of fodder is prepared — the winter season being mff 
harvest for selling butter— selling then at nearly double 
price, if a nice article. 

I keep the cream in a warm pantry, (adjoining the 
ohimoey, where a constant fire is kept,) in which the 
temperature is nearly equal to summer heat; and think 
it much better than setting it near the fire; where it is 
almost certain to get too warm; and then insipid, white 
butter is the consequence. I hope Mary may succeed bet- 
ter in future; and am satisfied she will, if the above 
plan is adopted and persevered in. 

Yours respectfully, Ann. 



TiMBLT Hint — Soot in Chimnets.— Towards the 
latter part of winter, it often happens that the soot 
in chimneys has become much accumulated, and large 
fires built in windy weather caused it to take fire and 
bum with violence, throwing ikt from the top of 
the chimney large masses of flame and smoke, and 
many sparks and burning flakes of cinders fall on 
the roof. If the shingles are dry, the danger is iminent, 
and many house-burnings doubtless originate in this way, 
more especially if this happens to take place in the 
night. To remove the difficulty and danger, burn out 
the soot in calm wet weather, by setting fire to straw 
properly placed in the chimney for this purpose. 

CoBRKCTioN. — ^Under the head of " Domestic Eco- 
nomy,'' in our January number, is a recipe for making 
'' Soap for washing White Clothes, '^ in which, by mis- 
take, [of the printer, of course,] ** one ounce** of sal- 
soda is given, instead of one pound, 

• I think the oowa would fire more milk If the meal and fodder 
were mixed tng^ether and raoietetied; bat the men ear thietakee loo 
much time; and if mixed without moistening, the fodder is ihroMm 
oat by the cows, to find the meal. I use the old fashioned barrel 
ehurn ; but my '' old man** has promised me one oTKendaira, which 
he says is the best constructed churn he has ever seen ; not any 
more objectionable in the point alluded to by Mary, if proper care 
is taken to dean it aAer use so at to prevant the iron parts from 
mstiuff, 




Russian mode or using Buckwheat.— -The seecii 
first pressed through a mill, by which process the k«r» 
nel is freed from the bull, and each seed is divided iito 
two or three parts. The ordinary mode of cooking it 
is as follows : — ^A common earthern pot or pipkin, gen- 
erally tmglazed, of a size corresponding to the number 
of persons intended to partake of its contents, is filled 
about two-thirds full with the grain, and the remaining 
third nearly filled with fresh water; the pot or pipkin is 
then placed in an oven sufficiently heated to make the 
water boil slowly, and to keep it boiling till the whole 
of the water has disappeared and the grain begins ta 
dry, when the heat of the oven may be diminished; th« 
contents thus become gradually sodden; it swelb and 
commonlv projects over the top of the pot, when it forma 
a thick dark-brown crust. When this appears to ba 
dry and begins to crack, it is ready for use, and being 
covered with a plate or saucer, should be sent to th« 
table in the pot, as it has been prepared. When used, 
the crust should be first removed, aiid a piece of butter 
and I 
brown < 

low. , , 

stantial, and nutritious article of food. It is a favoriu 
and daily dish with the peasantry and working classes of 
Russia, who would not exchange it for any other artioto 
of food.--[Conrfeiusd from Dr. JWr's coflmiiiitea^tofli M 
the London FUrmer^s Magazine,} 

To boil Salt Meat Tendee.— The Amer. Agri- 
culturist says, " Put the meat over the fire in cold wa- 
ter, and never sufier it to boil faster than a gentle sim- 
mer, or it will be hard and tough." Placing it in cold 
water and heating gradually is an excellent reoonunen- 
tion; but what is the object of boiling it so carefullv 
with a gentle simmer I Water, if it boils at all, or if 
it boils as violently as fire can make it, is equally and 
at all times at 212 degrees, (under ordinary circum- 
stances,) and the meat must consequently cook precise- 
ly as fast in one case as in the other. 

Salsift oa Yeoetable Otsteb. — ^We could never 
perceive much resemblance ii\,the taste of this vegeta- 
ble to the real oyster; but we know a person who cooks 
it in such a manner that every one that tastes it, pro- 
nounces it delicious. The mode is as follows: — Salsify 
is scraped and washed; then cut into thin pieces across 
the roots, boiled, in just sufficient water to cover them, 
till they are very tender. When done, they should be 
dressed with vinegar, pepper and salt, and a little but- 
ter; or instead, a dressing of eggs and flour beaten to- 
gether and poured over them. 

To COOK Parsnips. — ^Persons who have never eateE 
parsnips cooked according to the following mode, hav« 
no idea what an excellent dish they are: — S^ape tht 
parsnips, wash and slice them lengthwise; boil in just 
water enough to cover them till thoroughly done. Then 
put in a piece of butter, with a little salt and pepper. 
Beat up an egg vrith a spoonful of flour, and pour over 
them; they are then ready to dish up. Parsnips are 
likewise very good, split once and roasted with pork ia 
the dripping-pan. 

To Remove Dust from the Eye.— Immerse the 
afi*ected eye in a vessel of clear cold water, and then 
rapidly open and shut it a few times, when the dust 
will be washed away. 
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THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK. 



BXPKAIMENT IN THE CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 

Ma Julius Hubbard, of Stockholm. St. Lawrence Co., 
inAirms ns that by the use of a compost mentioned in 
the Cultivator for 1845, page 89, he raised last year as 
moeh corn from two acres as he has usually done from 
five; but he does not state the precise amount. The 
oompost alluded to, is described in a communication from 
Mr. Charles Colfblt, of Pennsylvania. We here- 
with republish the mode of preparing it: 

*' Twenty-five bushels leached and unleached ashes, 
ten bushels plaster, sixteen bushels lime, and about fifty 
bushels fine sheep manure, mixed the whole together on 
the barn floor, and dissolved the lime with beef and 
pork brine. After thorough mixing, the compost heap 
had the appearance of the grey plaster. I put one 
handful in a hill of corn, till I found I should not have 
onough to go over the whole field, when the quantity 
was reduced to a handful to two or even three hills.'' 

The operation of this compost we have no doubt would 
be good; but it is questionable whether all the substan- 
oes of which it is formed, combine in such a manner as to 
produce the best results. For instance, lime and sheep 
manure are incorporated together. According to che- 
mistry, this is '' against all rule." The efiect of the 
lime would be to dissipate the nitrogen of the manure, 
which is its most valuable principle. The nitrogen 
exists in the manure in the form of carbonait of ammo- 
nia. The lime, having an affinity for carbon, unites with 
the carbon of the manure and sets free the ammonia, 
which is thus lost. Hence it is an established rule that 
lime should not be mixed with animal manures. If any 
doubts remain in regard to the matter, we would recom- 
mend that those who use the compost should make a 
fair trial by applying to alternate rows of com that 
which contains lime and that which has none, noting 
the growth of the crops and the product. 

Deep Plowing. — ^Extract from a letter to the Culti- 
vator, dated Zanesville, Ohio, Jan. 16th, fr*m " J. L. 
C." *' For the last few years, I have been trying to 
ceolaim an old farm that had been pretty well * used up ' 
by shallow plowing. Some six years since, we plowed 
an old field, (giving it first a good dressing of manure,) 
about six or seven inches deep. It had previously been 
plowed about four inches, and some of our ' knowing 
ones ' told us we were killing it by turning up the yel- 
low clay j but nothing daunted — and following the maxim , 
that if we try our own plan and fail, we have no one else 
to blame for it, we persevered , and had a pretty good crop. 
Being encouraged by this, we made another trial, of a 
similar nature. The field had been much washed and gul- 
lied, it being more hilly than the former. After filling 
the gullies, and " leveling up " some of the deep hol- 
lows, and applying a dressing of manure, we plowed it 
in a simalar manner to the former, sowed oats, and had 
a tolerable crop; in the fall we plowed again, with three 
horses. This time the plow went some nine or ten 
inches deep, bringing up portions of manure with about 
three inches more of clay subsoil, and left the stubble 
some inches below the surface. It was harrowed well, 
and sowed to wheat: and I had about tliirty bushels to 
the acre. This was the summer of 1845, when some 
of our neighbors did not get five, and but few got 
twenty bushels per acre. As we failed to get it in 
grass, we plowed again about twelve inches deep, with 
(our horses, and sowed another crop of wheat, which i 
last harvest averaged thirty-five bushels per acre. As 
was stated, the fields were very much washed and gnl- ' 



lied, which, in part, I charge to shallow plowing, for 
when the ground is mellow, but a few inches deep, the 
rains soon saturate it, and it becomes so thin that 
it slips off* almost bodily to the hard subsoil, or forms 
small gullies which soon run together and make large 
ones ; but when plowed deep, the rain is taken up by 
the soil, which, being so much more mellow, it seldom 
has a tendency to run ofi*, but is retained in the earth to 
give nourishment to the crop,* whereas, in shallow plow- 
ing, if it does not wash off*, the soil is so thin that a few 
hot days penetrate and dry up all the moisture. And 
farther, not one of the old gullies have washed out, al- 
though we have had some very hard showers, and where 
you could formerly bury a horse, now there is no trace 
of such a wash." 

Charcoal as Manure. — ^Mr. John Moxon, of Mon- 
roe oounty, N. T., wishes some information on this sub- 
ject. He says — "Mr. Pell, of Ubter county, in the 
Cultivator for 1844. p. 183, says he obtamed nearly 
eighty bushels of wheat per acre, by the use of fifty 
bushels of charcoal per acre. Not doubting its cor- 
rectness, I would remark, that such a result has doubt- 
less induced him to repeat the experiment. Two or 
three repetitions would establish it as a fact in cer- 
tain conditions of soil, and this fact would thus become 
the property of your readers, many of whom would be 
glad to avail themselves of it. TVliat I wish particular- 
ly to know, is, the nature of the soil where the charcoal 
was used, whether light or heavy « and whether it had 
been manured within four years previous. I have got a 
pretty large pit of charcoal, and I am puzzled how best 
to pnivenze and apply it. Perhaps Mr. Pell would take 
the trouble to state somewhat at length the mode he 
adopted, and thus oblige all your readers, and confer a 
favor on myself for which I shall be thanitful.'' 

Sulphate of Iron. — ^It has been suggested that cop- 
peras, (mlpfuUeqfirony) might be advantageously sub- 
stituted for gypsum, (nUpk. lime,) as a fixer for the 
volatile ammonia of dung-hills. I have studied the mat- 
ter a little, and if I do not err in my calculations, there 
would be no economy in using it for that purpose; for 
with a liberal allowance for impurities in the common 
plaster of commerce, the sulphuric acid of a definite 
quantity of it, will combine with at least three times as 
much ammonia, as that of an amount of copperas, 
which oould be purchased for the same money, at the 
usual prices of both artioies in the city of New- York. 
As, however, the copperas can be used in a state of so- 
lution, and so act more readily upon decomposing mate- 
rials, (sulphate of lime, being but very siighty soluble,) 
there are, probably, some situations in which it would 
be profitably employed. F. L. O. 



The Cultivator for Januart.^-Ou looking over 
your paper for January, I am induced to request the 
American press, generally, te copy your notice of the 
Veterinary School at Alfort, in France. It has a favo- 
rable influence there; but in this reading, inquisitive 
country, through the medium of the press, the benefits 
of such institutions would be immense. 

Your notice of the hay-fork induces me to say, that 
I have used Partridge's manure and hay forks for fifteen 
years, and have not found their equal. They are cast- 
steel, and should be used as such. If there is any fail- 
ing in them, it is in the handle, which is not always 
right. My maaure forks, which I have had in use these 
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fourteen yean, (saving the length of the tines,) are as 
good as ever. 

I wrote yon in the fall in regard to the potato rot. I 
am now oonfirmed in the belief that the rot was not 
one^twentieth as bed in M6 as in *46, in this state, and 
I feel encouraged that it will not be known, with us, to 
any extent the coming year. Fearing I should have to 
take my potatoes from my cellar, as I had to do a year 
since, the whole of them were put in unsorted ] they 
have this day been sorted, and not one bushel in a hundred 
were found defective. They are the Chenango, or Mer- 
cer, Hill's Early, and St. John's. My " White blue- 
noses," from Robbinstown, all sound, and as usual, none 
better. The latter give a poor yield, are quite early, 
and very fine as an early or unripe potato. 

I saw Mr. Sotham's fine field of Swedish turneps 
last fall. They were all he says of them, and I can 
commend the culture of them on his practice, with his 
skill; but as Mr. Stevenson may have no ''Sothams'' in 
his region, I would suggest he tries, in common with 
Mr. S.'s practice, the following: 

Let a piece of sward laiid be broken up soon after the 
grass is taken from the ground in mid-summer. Cross- 
plow it in about a month after the breaking up, when 
the sod will be found quite rotten. Let it lay a fow 
days till it is dry and crumbly, then harrow, and put on 
twelve loads of good rotten manure to the acre; plow 
it in, and let it remain till the following June. At that 
time plow it; then harrow with a light harrbw; ridge 
it as close as convenient, with a horse and plow; rake 
the top of the ridge», and sow 2 lbs. of seed to the aere 
on the ridges, with a drill barrow. When up, and in 
the third leaf, weed and thin the plants to four inches 
distance. Before the weeds get an inch in height, 
weed again, and leave the plants from four to eight 
inches distance; keep. them free from weeds, and the 
yield will be great. Or, if desirable, the land being in 
order, you oan sow the Norfolk turnep, from (with us,) 
the 10th of July to the 20th of August — quantity of 
seed, a common thimble full to two rods of land, evenly 
sown. Roll the land after sowing. Sow after the har- 
row, broadcast, and let them take their ohanoe, and the 
yield, if a favorable season, will be about 300 bushels 
to the acre. In the last method there is no weeding, 
and consequently a great saving of labor. 

Allen Coffin's account of fruit-growing at Martha's 
Vineyard, and the growing of the finest fruit by Me, 
Tudor, at Nahant, shows that no oae should despair. 
It can be grown whh skill on the Nidiant rocks, and 
on the sandy barrens of the Tineyard, open to the 
boisterous vnnds of the Atlantic. 

I have no faith in stifling borers while in the tree. 
Many mistake the hole which tbe^ come out of for their 
entrance. Diligient search, and with a piece of wire, 
bearded at the end, run into the hole of their en- 
trance, which is generally indicated by its pumice-like 
borings, and with a practiced ear and eye, they may be 
drawn out. An easy method of extirpation would be 
• of immense benefit to the country. 

Thorough draining and subsoil plowing are i^ thenr 
infancy in this country; but their good effects have been 
proved with us. I have laid some drains thus: Mam 
drain three feet deep and three feet vnde, filled with 
stones placed on the bottom edgewise; chestnut rails, 
6 inches in diameter, two courses, on the stones, and 
then the ditches filled up with quite small stones to half 
of the depth; then covered with the inverted sod, and 
filled up. The other drains were dug two and a half 
feet deep, and filled as the main drain except with one 
rail. I have also drained my lands in a measure, by 
digging the trenches for my walls deep, filling in with 
•mall stones and placing my wall on themj the walls 
stand better, and these drains, I think, will never get 
\ ftUed or ehoked. They are quite econoauoal. 



The Orange Quince is the only one I know of worth 
growing; the others are a leathery indigestible fhat. 

The swine at the Massachusetts Hospital, Worces- 
ter, which are permitted to live, grow finely. This 
we have witnessed together. The true Maokay broed 
will still take the lead. Norfolk. Mom, Jan, 1847. 

Th£ Jebu8al£m Articroke.— Tour notice of Jeiti- 
salem artichokes, in the December number of the Culti* 
vator, causes me to say to you, that I oan furnish any 
one who might want the article, with a feir barrels, at- 
$4 per barrel, delivered in Norfolk, Ya. By the fMir 
or five barrels the price could be reduced to $3.50. I 
oomraenced the cultivation of artichokes in a very small 
way, in '45, and more largely in 46, and from their hafA 
dy and productive quality, have but little doubt they' 
vtriU prove a very profitable crop for stock — especially 
for hogs. I design to plant them in a peaeh orohard— *- 
turn hogs upoti them when ripe, and let them remala 
until April. In this way the trees would be cultivated 
by the rooting, and the nruit, no doubt, would be mors 
perfect, and fi-ee of worms, as the latter would be 
thrown to the surface, to perish by cold, or be devoured 
by birds, as well as swine. I think it probable enough 
roots would be left in the earth, to save the trouble of 
re-planting from year to year, if hogs were not suflbred 
to remain on them too long. Jko. R. Toi>]>. Near 
SndthfiM, hit qf Wif^ht Co, Va., Jan,, '47. 

To OST SUBSCBIBSRS TO Aft AGRICVLTtTRAI. PaPZS. 

— Take one yourself, and be sure to read it, and ponder 
well upon its contents. When you find an article in it, 
from which you can draw a hint whereby your own ope- 
rations oan be aided, or your system of doing things ira 
proved, take that hint and carry it out in the manner 
best adapted to your necessities, so that your neighbors 
may see the benefit you derive from reading and r^ec- 
tion. 

Do not condemn your paper because you find many 
things in it not immediately calculated for yowc soil and 
climate. Remember the object of the Editor is, " the 
greatest good to the greatest number," of your profes- 
sion; therefore what will most directly benefit vou may 
not in the least aid others, and yet be may often give 
you information of universal practical value. A short 
article may often be of more value to the mass of read- 
ers than twice the subscription price, so that you may 
often get your money back again, and secure a vast 
amount of valuable information with regard to other 
farmers' management, in the bargain. 

When yom meet a brother farmer, do not begin to 
talk politics, mutter over the Mexican war, nor enter 
very deep into the particular guessing of your neigh- 
bors's doings, but let the vein of your discourse be on 
some topic relating to improvements in agriculture, or 
farming, if the term suits you better. Show clearly and 
conclusively that the advancement of your profession ii 
a primary object, in your estimation. Remember that 
men make profusiane honorable and give them import- 
anoe, while mere profession never made a man in the 
world; much less has it put one idea into a brainless 
scull. 

After you get your neighbors waked up a little on 
the subject of talking about farming, tell them the ad- 
vantages of-papers devoted to the subject; then enlist 
an energetic individual in each school district in your 
place, to go over that district and get subscribers for 
the paper of your choice. But if you find a man who 
subscribed last year, that draws a long breath, and says 
he '*' don't see much use in them," go along and leave 
him; the sooner you get out of the atmosphere of an in- 
dividual who has received such a paper one year, and 
found no benefit in it, the better. Tou may conclude 
that be haa not read it, or if he haS| it has been in so 
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tUfMfpf a manner that he needs to read it over again, ao 
tMat When he wakes np, he has a fhll year's stock of 
ijitetleotaal food on hand. But with all others, argue 
the matter fairly, and probably three oat of five will 
•nbscribe, uid in this way, in going over the town, yon 
WU] get op a respeotable dab, and thereby reoeive your 
papers at a liberal discount. 

Bat do not stop talking; carry the idea along with 
you that your business is a topic worthy of considera- 
ration and remark. Keep up the interest when you have 
excited it, and you will find it gaining the strength of 
numbers and of ttdent continually, and in a short time 
you will find no difficulty in, as often as once a year, at 
least, raising a club to take agricultural papers, and in 
the end, you will see the value of your farms and of 
their stock increased, and the mental energies of the 
farmers around you gaining assurance of strong and 
richly cultivated intellects. W. Bacon. Ridmond, 
Mds9., January 15, 1847. ^ 

AinrHRACiTK Coal Ashss.-— Having observed many 
years since, the beneficial eflfeots of Anthracite ooal 

top-dressing 




as a 
for grass, I carefully ap^ 
dly them in that way. 
For the double purpose 
cf fleparating the ashes 
from the coked ooal, 
(which is good fuel for 
stoves and green-houses) 
and avoiding the un- 
pleasant lal^r of hand 
Fit- 00. screening, I have had a 

rough shed constructed in an aiigle of terrace walls, 
into which the ashes are dumped upon a sand screen, 
and the ooal and ashes fall into separate apartments, 
out of sight and the weather, and all danger from fire 
precluded. I annex a vertical section of the contri- 
vance. Anthracite coal is an invaluable blessing to this 
oold transmontane region. It is the cheapest, safest, 
and least troublesome fuel in the world. It keeps our 
dwellings and green-bouses at a uniform temperature 
during the long winter nights, and what is very 
desirable in the country, the cook always finds her 
fire ready for preparing early breakfast. All IcAor- 
taving machinery is peculiarly valuable in this country, 
tt diminishes the number of our " helps,'' who are often 
ho helps f (Incus a non lucendoy) and fills up the country 
with a kind of dumb population, which gives no trouble. 
But whether the ashes are screened or not, they should 
not be thrown away, — for when plowed into stiff soil 
they improve it mechanically and chemically, as incine- 
ration would lead us to expect. Evsltn. 

Dr. Lee's Ceiticishs. — ^In the first number of the 
onrrenrvolnme of the Cultivator, an attack of Dr. Lse 
#as noticed, showing that he had strongly censured me 
for doing the same thing which the most eminent che- 
mists had done, and which he had himself done in a 
more glaring degree; and also glancing at his error in 
asserting that animal excrements were no better as ma- 
nure than water and dried vegetables. He has again 
appeared with nearly two columns in his paper, in which 
he avoids the original matter in dispute, and attempts 
to make his readers believe that I hold the opinion, that 
animal substances are secreted ^' out of nothing,"' He 
builds his argument on this point on the very singular 
assumption, that the terms secrete and create are sy- 
nonymous. He must know that I have not advanced 
any such absurd position; and I ask him, candidly, if 
he is not bound, as a just and honorable man, to re- 
tract his former censorious and uncalled for remarks, 
now that I have shown their injustice, whieh he himself 
tacitly i^dmits, by attempting a neW issue. J. J. Tho- 
Uls, Macdddn, 2d mo,, i, 1847. 



VvtoecnUiwvL ExFBEUixiiTs. — ^In the Cultivator for 
June, 1846,'is an account by J. £. Macomber, of his 
success, or rather want of soccess, in rearing and fat- 
tening swine. I was much struck with the details at 
the time, and concurred with him in the opinion, th^t 
farmers should sometimes favor the public with an ac- 
count of their unsuccessful experiments^ for, in farming, 
as in other pursuits, '4t is not all gold that glistens." 
To publish only the enormous products and profits that 
are sometimes obtained, is too much like proclaiming 
theiBures efiected by quack medicines; while the thou- 
sands, yea, millions, that use those medicines without 
benefit, are left unnoticed. 

Poultry. — In some of your former numbers, I have 
mentioned my suooess in keeping poultry, Sec. I will 
now give you the other side of the picture. Having for 
a few years past, had many more calls for .choice breeds 
than I could supply, I determined, about a year since, 
to give increased attention to the subject of breeding 
poultry, and during the last spring and summer I set 
over seven hundred eggs^ from some ten different breeds 
and varieties. I took special pains to obtain the best kinds 
of food for the chickens, and to have them at all times well 
taken care of; but the result is, only about one hundred 
lived to grow up. There seemed to be a general con- 
spiracy against them among all their enemies, and all 
the elements — such as cats, rats, skunks, weasels, lice, 
cold, heat, rain, sunshine, and innumerable other things. 
In balancing the profit and loss, I find the loss greatly 
to preponderate this year. But, an occasional failure 
should never discourage any man, and past losses shonld 
only stimulate to increased exertions for the future. H. 
A. Parsons. Buffalo , Dec, 1846. 



Broom Corn. — ^Noticing a statement in the Maine 
Farmer, that '* the rapid deterioration" of broom corn, 
'^ has of late become a subject of universal complaint," 
with a comment that ^* if planted near, or by the side 
of Indian com, it will inevitably mix, and in a short 
time assume the characteristic features and qiudtties of 
the former/' I deem it a duty to give to such errone- 
ous views, a positive denial, which I do without hav- 
ing ever cultivated it; but I base my assertion on the 
immutable basis of the eternal laws of nature. Indian 
com is of the genus Zea, a native of our country; broom 
corn is of the genus Sorghum, a native of India, and the 
one can no more be changed to the other, than wheat 
can be chan(;ed to chess, or than a horse can be changed 
to a camel, by occupying an adjoining stable. It is full 
time that such silly notions, with all the moonstones, 
witchcraft, ghost, and hobgoblin tales, and all other 
supernatural pretences, shonld be consigned to oblivion, 
and not render their propagators the laughing stock of 
every well informed mind. I presume the sole cause of 
the so-called deterioration of broom corn, at the east, iS 
an improper course of culture. Let them visit the farms 
at the German Flats, on the Mohawk, and take a les- 
son for future guidance. Wm. R. Prince. Flushing, 
Jan, 25, 1847. 

Recent American Patents, reported for the Cul- 
tivator, by Z. C. RoBRiNs, Meohanical Engineer, and 
Attorney for procuring patents, Washington, D. C. 

For an improvement in Preparing Grain for Flour- 
ing: J. W. Hewlett and F. M. Walker, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, October 16th, 1846. This is for a 
process of toughening the hulls of grain immediately 
preparatory to grinding, by passing the same through 
a eurrent of steam. The patentees say — *' the utility 
of toughening the hulls of grain in some way previous 
to grinding, and also the difficulty of effecting this de- 
sideratum uniformly, is well known to practical millers. 
When grain is ground in too dry a state, the hulls are 
so tender and brittle, that a portion of them are pul- 
verised, and paaa through the bolt with the floury dia- 
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figuring its appearance, and greatly deteriorating its 
merchantable value. 

Claim. — ^What we claim as our invention, and desire 
to secure Joy letters patent; is the method or process of 
toughening the hulls of wheat or other grain, prepara* 
tory to grindmg, by the application of steam) substan- 
tially in the manner herein set forth. 

Haley Brown, of Brummel's P. O., Davidson Co., 
N. C, hus become the owner of the above patent. 

FsEDrNO Stock. — Mr, J. R. Howard, Easten, 
Mass., writes — ''A friend of mine says he has made 
his pork by feeding the swine vrith two quarts of corn 
per day for each hundred pounds, live weight, and he 
would like to learn whether it is proper to assume this 
or any other stated quantity, as being requisite or pro- 
per to feed to. other aninals — cattle, horses, poultry, &c., 
— that is, what quantity of corn, or other food, should 
be given for each one hundred pounds of live weight? 
We should be glad to receive the observations of any 
persons who have experimented on this subject. 

PscuLiAR Growth of Varieties. — ^The peculiar 
growth of diflerent varieties of fruit trees, as marks for 
distinctive characters, has long attracted attention. The 
writings of Duhamel, and the English Pomological 
Magazine, contain minute descriptions of the growth of 
the tree, and the appearance of the young wood, buds 
and leaves, often carried out to great minuteness. Hen- 
ry W. Beecher, of Indianapolis, in a review, last year, 
of Downing's work on Fruits, has strongly urged the 
importance of these characteristics; and later, F. K. 
Phoenix, of Delavan, Wisconsin, in the last number of 
the Horticulturist, has dwelt largely on the same sub- 
ject. 

The writer of'these remarks, had, many years ago, 
found the minute descriptions contained in the European 
works already referred to, of little value, the marks 
being too indefinite for conveying accurate knowledge 
by mere words. Hence, in the fifth number of the Cul- 
tivator of last year, in some remarks which were made 
on this point, the untangible nature of these characteris- 
tics was distinctly pointed out; and a comparison made 
with the appearance of tlie human face — by which every 
man may be recognized at a glance, although that power 
of recognition could not possibly in most cases be con- 
veyed by a mere written description. This, the article 
in the Horticulturist already rcferr^ to, designates as 
" queer doctrine." 

The truth is, this was not a fair comparison. For 
not only may the countenance of a friend be known by 
the mere expression at a mementos glance, but this may 
be transferred to paper in the form of an outline or por- 
trait, and if accurately done, is scarcely less easily re- 
cognized, even though the color of the face, and the 
form, size, and motions of the rest of the body, may be 
entirely excluded. Would an outline drawing of a par- 
ticular variety of fruit tree, convey as unequivocal an 
idea, at a moment's glance ? Would a well executed 
painting of the leaves and branches convey the idea? 
Not at all — for the Editor of the Horticulturist, in his 
'' remarks " on the above-mentioned commnnication, 
■ays, that the late eminent Robert Manning, who had 
the most skilful eye he ever knew in distinsruishing va- 
rieties by the growth, though be knew well the trees on 
his own grounds, could recognize but few, and those of 
the most strongly marked sorts, when removed to 
grounds but a few hundred miles distant, and with a 
climate and soil different from his own. Others, it is 
stated, were equally at fault, when removed beyond 
their own immediate soil and climate; to the truth of 
all which the writer can add his own similar experience. 

If, therefore, the difference between Boston and New- 
burgh, was sufficient to work such a change in the as- 
pect of most varietiea, that the most -eminent Amwioan 



pomologist could not reoognize them, though with the 
trees and the whole trees before him, much less coold 
an accurate painting of parts, enable him to do it; and 
still less a mere outline drawing; to say nothing oi the 
attempt to do it by worde only. 

These remarks are made with no desire to underrate 
this useful auxiliary to the description of some varie- 
ties; and an important aid to accuracy to every nursery- 
man, who, though he may not easily describe, may usu- 
ally recognise his young trees by the appearanoe of their 
growth. T. 

Benson's Hydraulic Ram. — I noticed in your Janu- 
ary number, the request of Mr. Haywood, with regard 
to Benson' Hydraulic Ram, to which with pleasure I 
reply, that when the machine was set up for mspection, 
in this town, it was made to carry water to the height 
of seventy-five feet, in much shorter distance than he 
represents it to be from the spring to his house, with 
perfect facility. And now, Mr. Werden, on whose 
premises it was then located, and who has since purchased 
it, and made it a permanent fixture to his premises, 
informs us that it raises the water from forty-five to 
fifty feet in a distance of about eleven rods. Mr. Wer.- 
den says further, that, although his works were put 
down late in autumn, and the water carried up this ele« 
vation in logs, (which by many were thought to be ob- 
jectionable if they could be used at all, as more liable 
to leak,) the concern fully answers his expectation, so 
that he thinks its utility unquestionable, and the liabili* 
ty to get out of order no greater than that of a common 
aqueduct. A sufficiency of water is thus elevated to his 
farm buildings for the supply of a large stock, and for 
household purposes. ' In this case the fall is less than 
six feet. From Mr. Benson's circular we copy the fol- 
lowing : — ** In one instance, a gentleman having a 
spring of water in a meadow, 1000 feet from his house, 
and 85 feet perpendicular depth below it, by the power 
of a small branch of impure water, that affords five 
gallons per minute, with a fall of 8 feet, has 730 gal- 
lons of pure spring water per day, delivered into a 
reservoir in his kitchen, by means of this simple appara- 
tus. * * * In another instance, with a stream of water 
with nine feet fall, the water is elevated to the height 
of 156 feet." 

With regard to the cost of the article, we have been 
informed that the price of the double ram, or that used 
for conveying one stream by another, as having a hard 
water stream carry soft water to the place desired, is, 
with the right to use, thirty dollars; and that of the 
single ram, twenty dollars. We believe they are for 
sale by Mr. Luther Griffing, of this town. From the 
above statements, Mr. Haywood, or any other gentle- 
man, can gather his own inferences. Our opinion is, 
that the machine will answer his purpose. However, 
we would rather have him examine one in operation, 
and satisfy himself by his own observation W. Bacon. 
Richmond, Man., Feb, 9, 1847. 

Suffolk Pigs. — We have received from Wm. 
Sticknbt, Esq., of Boston, an account of the weights 
of some swine of various grades of the Suffolk breed. 
In our Jan. No. we spoke of two pigs we had seen at 
Mr. S.'s place. In reference to these he says — 

*' The two hogs you saw at my place in Dec. last, 
were slaughtered Dec. 9th, and were 16 months 15 
days old ; were 7-8 Suffolk, 1-8 native. They were 
not as good as some of the full breed Suffblks. I sold 
them both in Oct., 1845, and they were kept under a 
stable on slops and what they obtained from the horse 
manure, until the last of July, 1846, when I purchased 
the large one, and kept him on light feed until the first 
of Oct., when I commenced feeding him. The smaller 
one I purchased the 1st of Nov., and he had then been 
fed six weeks. He was sickly when I sold him, and 
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I think -woald not have weighed over 30 or 36 lbs. In 
Febmaiy I fed with shorts, Indian meal, and a few 
potatoes and sqaaahes, on wbioh they gained remarka- 
bly well. The largest of the two weighed 408 lbs.; 
his head with the cheeks weighed 18 lbs.; hams 58 
lbs.; shoulders 26 lbs.; ribs 48 lbs.; middlings (or 
clear pork) and leaves (or lard) 258 lbs. The small 
one weighed 300 lbs.; head 13 lbs.; hams 41 lbs.; 
shoulders 21 lbs.; ribs 40 lbs." 

Mr. Sticknej informs as that he has never slaugh- 
tered any of his best pigs, not having as yet been 
able to supply the demand for breeding stock. He 
■ends the following aocouat of the weights of half-blood 
Suflfolks — 

" Mr. L. BaooKs, of Westminster, Mass., killed two 
at 7 months and 13 days old, that weighed 273 and 
275 lbs. Mr. Howard, of Walpole, N. H., killed one 
at 13 mos. old, that weighed 378 lbs., another of 12 
roos. and 22 days, weighing 369 lbs. Mr. James 
Titoomb, of the place last named, killed one at 9 mos. 
weighing 325 lbs.; his neighbor two at 7 mos. and 13 
days, weighing 262 and 296 lbs." 

Mr. Sticknet sends us also a letter from C. 
DEWOLr, of Walpole, N. H., who states that he sold a 
pig of the Suffolk breed to Mr. McCormick, of that 
place, which at 7 mos. and 10 days old weighed 325 
lbs. Mr. D. adds— 

'' I sold a pig the same spring to Harvey Stearns, 
of this town, of the Suffolk blood, which, when six 
months and ten days old he slaughtered, and it weighed 
394 lbs. I sold one to Wm. F. Knapp, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., last year ; he slaughtered him at 15 
months old, and his weight was 515 lbs. I could sell 
100 pigs a year of that blood if I had tbem ; they are 
taking the preference here over all others. '' 

AOBICULTURB IK DELAWARE. — ^H. V. L. glVCS US 

an encouraging account of the progress of agricultural 
improvement in this State, which, though small in 
size, he thinks is '^ far from being the least in import- 
anoe.^' He says : '^ In a few years New Castle 
County is destined to become a garden, if the farmers 
keep up the spirit of emulation which has taken pos- 
session of them. In this section of the county we pur- 
sue the five course system. 1st year corn, 2d oats, 
3d wheat, 4th clover, 5th pasture. I think it the sys- 
tem beet adapted to our soil, which is a light loam, 
with a stiff subsoil of yellow clay. I have been follow- 
ing this plan of culture. The result is favorable so far. 
I came into possession of this farm five years ago. Then 
it would not have produced 5 bushels of either com or 
oats to the acre. Now it will produce 40 bushels com, 
and 45 oats per acre. All this has been done by marl- 
ing at the rate of 600 bushels shell marl to the acre, 
and turning under a crop of clover. No manure, or 
very little, has been put on the land. Marl is found 
in large quantities in this neighborhood, from 1 foot to 
20 feet bslow the surface of the ground. A bed of 
shell marl runs all through the northern part of this 
eonnty, touching the upper part of Maryland, and then 
into York and Adams counties, Pennsylvania — direc- 
tion N. W. by S. £. It is not quite as rich in potash 
and phosphates as the Jersey marl; still it has a large 
quantity of these substances— enough to justify the 
farmer to haul it 7 or 8 miles to his land, and to re- 
munerate him well for his toil. It contains a large 
quantity of lime, which of itself makes it valuable as a 
manure. This much I can say for it — it is working 
wonders for us in enrichiug the soil, and producing 
heavy crops.'' 

09*J. P. MiTCBBix, of Frankfort, Kentucky, in a 
letter to the Cultivator, says: '' My neighbors fre- 
quently come to me and inquire; ' Wby is it that your I 



crops are twice or thrioe as large as mine?' and * Why 
is it that your land is getting richer and mine getting 
poorer?' My universal reply is — * I read the Culti- 
vator.' " 

YiBGiNiA Chops. — ^Extract of a letter dated Lyneh- 
burgh, Jan. 18, 1847, from Micajah Davis, Jr., Esq.: 
— '' In this part of Virginia our corn, tobcioco, oats, 
fruit and vegetables, were about an average crop; but 
the wheat was very short; being greatly injured, in 
many fields destroyed, by the Hessian fly; and what 
escaped was much injured by excessively wet weather. 
Indeed we have had but one good crop of wheat since 
1839, and rye, once the surest crop we put in the 
ground, has for years failed to such an extent that few 
sow it, and nobody accounts for the change. We have 
had a few cold mornings — mercury at -6®, 16®-, 18®, 
20^* and 23^, but the weather has been generally very 
mild, and many more at from 45? to 56^, and on the 
morning of the 16th 60? at sunrise, and frequently 75^ 
and 76? at noon." 



** Ribbon-Stalk Pea."— Mr. W. H. Hatwabd, of 
Salem, N. H., informs us that he cultivates a kind of 
pea under this name, which he thinks may be the same 
which has been described in the Cultivator under the 
name of the " Cluster Pea." Mr. H. says: '< Thia 
pea grows about 3 feet in height, and is of superior 
quality for the table. It is a medium bearer, and 
oomes in season with the blue imperial. It is peculiar 
in the stem, which is flat, and sometimes an inch in 
width; and in its habit of sending out the pods in one 
cluster at the head of the stalk." He states that he 
has sent samples of this pea to the horticulturists in 
the vicinity of Boston, and kindly offers to send some to 
us. If left with Messrs. Breck & Co., Boston, they 
will reach us. 

Heavy Pigs. — ^Mr. James £. Wilus, of Bridge- 
water, Vermont, gives us an aooount of the weights ol 
thirteen pigs, of one litter, which having been killed at 
an average age of eight and a half months, gave an 
average weight of 316 lbs. 7 ob. each, or an aggre- 
gate of 4114 lbs. One of them, owned by John S. 
Haines, of the town mentioned, was killed the day it 
was nine months old, and weighed 425 lbs; P. Smith, 
of the same place, killed another at ten months old 
which weighed 428 lbs. The first of the litter was 
killed at seven months old, and the last at ten. These 
weights are more extraordinary than any we have ever 
before heard of, and we much doubt whether their 
equal was ever known in the same number of pigs of 
one litter. 

Hedges and Mules fob Illinois. — ''A Subscei- 
EEA," who is about to settle in Illinois, wishes to know 
what kind of hedges are best adapted to that section — 
their cost per rod, and the length of time which is re- 
quired to bring them to a state in which they will be 
'' oattle-proof." He wishes also to know the " average 
price of mules in Illinois, their yearly expense of keep- 
ing, modes of feeding, breaking, &c." Can some of 
our oorrespondents answer these inquiries? 

Heaves in Hobses. — Joel Funk, Urbana, Ohio, 
says: '' Half a pound gum guiacum, dissolved in whis- 
ky, and about a gill given to a horse daily, with his 
feed, is said to be a good remedy for heaves." He 
further says: '' I have a valuable young horse, that is 
what our Buckeyes call 'heavy- winded.' When driven 
fast he breathes hard, but when stopped the difficulty 
ceases. Can any of your oorrespondents prescribe a 
remedy?'' 

The quantity of beet sugar made the past year in 
France has greatly exceeded that of any other year, the 
amocint being 88 million pounds. 
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NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ao«icvi:.TVKAL Rooms, Albajiy, Feb. U, 1847. 

Present —George Vail, Presideni; J M. Sherwood, ex-Presi- 
dent : Wm. Buel. Sam'l Cheevcr. C. N- Bemeni, Vice-Presidents ; 
J. M'D. Mclniyrc, Treas.; B. P. Johnson, Secretary; T. J. Mar- 
vin, W. A. Beach, J. T. Blanchaxd. A- Stevens. Executive Com. 
mittee ; E. P Prentice. Dr. A. Thompson, Wm. H. Sotham. 

Mr. PunftTiCKj from the committee on the premium list, reported 
Ihat the commitiee had been unable to complete the list in time for 
this meeting; and the same was recommitted to tite committee to 
report to the Board at their next meeting^aud ilie Secretary was 
added as a member of the committee. 

Letters were read from Ho.:. Adam Fbrgusou, Woodhill, Canada 
West, Obo. Gxd UBS E^q , Fairmount, W. II. Sotham, Albany. 

A coiBtnunicatiou from E. Irl. M. Galx, M. D., on the cause of 
abortion in cows, was read, and referred to the committee of pub- 
lication. 

Communications from Hon Bsvi. Knos, Madison county, and 
Die President, on the adoption of rules for measuring com crop», 
Ac, were read and referred to the committee on premitui 
U«. 

Statement of a crop of oats raised by Hamilton Morbtson, was 
presented and read, and no premium awarded, a« the rules re- 
ouired by the Society as to the measurement of the land, and of 
the crop, had not been observed by the t^iplicaat, nor any sample 
of his grain prewnted. 

On motion of Mr. .STSTiits, the plan of show gronnds at Anbnni, 
was ordered engraved, uiider direction of Messrs. Mclntyro, 
Tucker, and Stevens. 

On motion of Mr. Johnsok, the President, Mr. Sherwood, and 
Mr. Stevens, were appointed a committee to prepare ragulatious 
forgraiu erops. 

The Secretary was directed to return the thanks of the Society 
to P. L SiMMONDS, Esq., of London, for h'ia valuable communicattou 
to the Society on Grasses, and forward to him the Ttaosactions of 
the Society for 1844 and 1845. 

Ob moiiou of Mr. JuHNSOir, vols. 4 and 5 of the Society^ Tran- 
sections were entered to be furnished to the N. Y. Historical So- 
ciety. 

Oti motion of Mr. Stevens, 

Resolved, That a set of the Transactions of the Society he fbr- 
mshed to the New-York Agricultural Association. 

Messrs. Jou.nson, Stbvkns, and Bbmb>t were appointed a com- 
mitiee to su()criiitei.d the preparation and printing of the Transac- 
tions of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Stkvxks, 

lUsolvtd, That ihe show and fair of the Society be held at 
Saratogu Springs, on the 14th, 15tli, and 16lh o.'' September, 1847, 
and that the first day be devoted exclusively to the examinations 
by the committees, and tlie M and 9d days to Uie exhibition — on 
ci^nditiou that t}ie persons who have presented a written guarantee 
to the board, rarnisti a bond executed by themselves or others, in 
exehanKe for the same, at the next meeting of the board— condi- 
tioned thatUiis Society shall not be charged with any of the ex- 
penses uf the fair at that place. 

Memn, Howakd, BsMKirr, and Jonivsoii, were appointed a 
«ofmnittee to prepare subjecu for the weekly agricultural meet- 
ings. 

Resahfd, That the meeting ad^joam to Tlmrsday, the ISlh inst., 
at 11 o'clock, A. M. B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 

P. S. The premium list of the last year, is left with the Secre- 
tary, at the Society's rooms, ill the old Slate Hall* where pre- 
miums will be paid in the absence of the Treasurer 

Officers of County .Societies who have not forwarded their re- 
ports, are requested to do 90 immediately to the Secretary. 

Publishers of papers ajul oUien who have bnsineas with the So- 
ciety, are dtrsired to direct their paners and letters to the Secre- 
tar>', at the Agricultural Rooms, Albany. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 

At the meeting <«i the 18th, the Premium List for 1647, was com- 
pleted, and will be published in our next. 

VERMONT COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

CHITTENDEN.— At the ajniual meeting of this Society, the 
following ffenllemen were uimiiimouAly elected officers for 1847 : 
President, Rev. M. Bingham. Williston ; Vice^PrtsidenU. C. Smith, 
St. George: F. Wilson, Hinesbur{rh. Seerttary. C. Goodrich, Bur- 
lington. Treasurer. N Stearns, Williston Board of ManagerSf 
Henry B. Stacy, BurlingtcHi ; Thomas H. Canficld. williston : Or- 
ville N. Dark, Milion ; Heman H. Newell, Chorloue; Daniel Pat- 
rick, Hinesburph : Geo. Saxiou. ^'helburne ; Orville Shaw, Jeri- 
cho ; licmuel H. Piatt, ColclitMer ; Heur^ Stanton. E>«ex ; Timo- 
thy Sibley, Westford; Ix!vi Whitcomb. Richmond ; Samuel Wells, 
Uncterhlll : John Snyder Huntington; NatbaiL Lockwood, St. 
George: Hoses Colti>n, Bolton. 

Sultfequently the Managers met aiKl made out a Premium List, 
for 1^7, amonntiug to over fdOO. 

FRANKLIN.—The annual meeting of the Society for this 
cotxnty. was held at St. Albans, on tho 19th of January, when the 
lisUowing offican were elected : Beiq. B. NewtoD, Fnt^t. Fhiio 



Enalattd and Bradley Sonle, F. Pms'fs. A. M. Hontington, IVaw. 
M. F. Palmer, St. Albans, Smry; ajid a Board of Ai^aiuigeni con* 
sisting of one from each town in the county. 

WINDSOR.— The annual mlseting of the Societv for this cotmty 
was held at Woodstock, on the 13th of January, wlien the follow 
ingofficers were elected for the present year : John Porter, Esq., 
of Hartford, President. Joseph W. Colbuni, Esq., of Springfiehl, 
and Solon Danforth, Esq.| of Barnard, Viee-Pritidentt. Charles 
Marsh, Jr., of Woodstoclc, See'y. Norman Williams, Woodstoek. 
Cor. Sac'y. Eliakim Johnson, of Woodstock, Trecuurer. A Board, 
of Managers, cousisting of one or more persons in each tows, was 
also appointed. The Treasurer reported the receipt of $805.45— 
Payments,t303 68, leaving a balance of $SU2.8d in the Tteasury. 

ADDISON.— At the annual meeting, hehl at Middlebury, on 
the 27th Jan., the following oflScefs were elected : Hon. Silas H. 
Jenisoa, President. Elias Bottom and David Hazard, Esq., Yiee- 
Pres'uUku. Elijah W. Blaisdell, Jr., See'y. Julius A- Beckwith. 
Eaq., AstieU. Setoff. Harrry Goodrich, Treasurer. A, BP«i<doi 
Managers, consifting of one Crom each town, was appointed. 

RUTLAND.— The annual meeting was held at Rutland, on the 
6th Jan., when the following officers ^'ere elected:— Hon. Frede- 
rick Button, of Clarendmi, Prttsident ; W. L. Famnn, Esq., of 
Pouluiey, and W. R. Sandford, Esq., of Orwrll, Vice-Pr$sidentr: 
J. C. Thrall, of Rntland, Ree. Sec'y ,• Samuel H. Kellogg. Esq., of 
Pitisford, Auditor ; Hon. W. C. KittridgOi of Pairhaveri. Cor. Ste^u, 
Also a Board of Managers, cousisliug of one from eack town m 
the county. 

DT* For notice of Premium Crops oi these Societies, see article 
on ** Crops of Vermont," in another part of this paper. 

CONNECTICUT COUNTY AG. SOCIETIES 

HARTFORD.— At the annual meeting of tho •Hartford Co. Af . 
Society, held at Hartford, Nov. 4, 1846« the follo^f ing persons werp 
appointed ofllcers for the year ensuing :— D W. Grant, of Bloom- 
field, President ,- Egbert Cowles, of Faimington, and Norman Pot- 
ter, of Berlin. Vice-Presidents ; Francis Gillette, of Bloomfield, 
Cor. See'y ; F. A. Brown, of Hactfoid. Rfc. Sse'y; A. W. Antler, 
of Hartford, 3>ea«.; Julius Ca^in, of Hartford, Auditor. 

At the same time, the usual Committees for awarding Premimna 
for the year, and Town Committees of three in each town, l^ere 
aKwiuted. 

NEW-YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

WAYNE.— At the annual me* ling , Jan. 0th, th« following offli* 
cers were chosen for 1847 :— F'rsiViuil, Reuben IT Foater, Lvonis; 
YicePrtsidentSi Joseph Watson, Galen; Joel Hall, Marion ; Jsmt* 
H. Ferris, Butler ; Wm- P- Nottingham, Palmyra ; Heurv Shaver, 
Jr., Arcadia; Jedediah Wilder, Huron ; W. D. Cookj Sodas. Rsc- 
Secretary, £. N Thomas, Rose. Cor. Sfcreuxry^ J. J. Thomas, 
Macedou. Treasurer^ G. H. Dickerson, Lyons. ExeeuHw CorrU 
mittee, Samuel R. Hudson, Palmyra ; Truman Hemingway, Pal- 
myra ; Wm. R. Smith, Macedon ; Aiwon Griswold, Galen ; A. G 
Percey, Lyons ; Elizur Flint, Rose. 

CIlALni*AUQUE.— At the winter meeting of this Society, the fol- 
lowing premiums were awarded: — 

Indian Com.— I. To Jabez Burrows, of Chautauqua, lUbnshela 
per acre — 2. To Melchert Thumb, of Ellery, 88 bu. 5t7 lbs. — S. To 
Elam C. Bliss, Westfield, 78 bushels. 

¥rkeat.—l. To Geo. Hull. Westfield, 90 bu. 96 lU. per eora- 
2. To Timothy Judson, Portland, 34 bu. 5<4 lbs.— ad. To Blam 0. 
Bliss. 98 bu. 2 lbs. 

Slpnag Wheat.— 9A prise to E. C. Bliss. 9Sbu. 98 Ifae. per acn. 
To the same, 9d premium for Barisy—lgi for Ffax. 

Camu.—l. To E. C Blisi, 194} bu. on one-eighth of an aor» 
2. To W. ft L- Risley, ofPromfret, 103 bu. on one-eighth of 1 
acre. 

Pottuoes.— 1. To Lemuel Cotlrell, of Chatanqne, 154 btishels <» 
half-acre— 2 To E. C. Bliss, 131 bu. [The list of oflteers for tUs 
year we have not seen.] 

GREENE.— Officers for 1047 '.—President Hon. Zadoek PMR, 
PrattsviUe ; Viee-PresidentSt Uriah Stevens, George Beach, J. T. 
Cook, C. L. Kierscead, and Stewart Austin ; Ree Secretary, H. !«. 
Day: Cor. Secretary, R. Van Dyke ; Treasurer^ Stephen Hotchkiss: 
Sz. Committsej John McGiflfert, of Athens ; Morris Hallock. or 
Coxsackie; Joel Wickes, of Cairo; William Newkirk. ofCatsxill; 
Cyrus Field, of Durham ; George Bodd, of Greenville ; Marcna 
Beach, of Hunter, Isjiac B. Hinman. of Ijcxington ; Anthony Vnn 
Bergeu, New Baltimore; Henry Larraway, PrattsviUe; James 
Robinson, Jr.,of Windham. 

OSWEGO.— The seventh annual meeting of the Oswego Co. 
Ag. Society ^vas held on the 6th Jan.. at Mexico, when Uie fol 
lowing officers for the rnsuing year, were appointed, vix :— Brad- 
ley Higgins, of Richland, President; Samuel Foot, Phcenix, and 
John Baker, Parish, VieS'Prts'U;' 1. W. TilTanv, Mexico. TrwasW.; 
E. C. Mitchell. Ree. See^y.f Joseph E. Bloomfield, Mexico, Cor. 
See^; John Woodbury, Richland; A. Herbert, Mexico; and 
I^vi Matthews, Mexico, Ex CommiUee ; H. L R. Sanford, Ful- 
ton ; G. L. Sherwood, Riohland ; and J. N. Dewey, Com. on 
Printing. 

The next ftUr is to be held at Melico, on the 20th and SOlh dacvi 
ftfQepl.next.'^ 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



ComiTTincATidits have been recehred, sinoe oar last, 
from J. M., J. Grimsha, Oolielmos, Benj. Leaa, Wm. 
R. Prinoe, Wm. Baoon, Yoang Parmer, Prof. John P. 
Norton, John Wilkinson, John Pettibone, F. 6. Ruffin. 
A Subscriber, T. H., W. H. Hayward, Wm. Baoon, J. 
F. >., H. V. L,, H., Passenger, H., Ann, J. F., Geo. 
Tail, Pan] Davidson, J. Townsend, A Snbsoriber, B. 
M. J., T. H. Collbs, A. C, L., J. F. Allen, A Cayu- 
ga Wool Grower, X. Y. Z., Subscriber, E. V. W. Dox, 
Za. Drummond, 8. £. Todd, A. F., J. Sherman, D. £. 
Gardner. 

Books, Pamphlets, fico<, received last month, as 
Ibllows :— First Annual Report of the Ohio State Board 
of Agrioulture, for 1846, from M. B. BATEHAM,£d. 

Ohio Cultiyator, and £. G. SqvisR, Esq. Catalogue 

of the Offioers and Students of the Western Reserve 
College, Hudson, Ohio. ^Address before the Tomp- 
kins Co. Ag. Society, by B. G. Ferris, Esq. Cata- 
logue of the Astoria Nursery, by L. Prevost. Cat- 
alogue of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., from H. W. 

Crosby. ^The Horse's Foot, and how to keep it 

sound, Vith illustrations. By Wm. Miles, Esq., New- 
York. Published by Apfi.eton & Co. The Ameri- 
can Poulterer's Companion, by C. N. Bembnt ; fifth 

edition. Published by Harper & Brothers. ^The 

Battle of Life, a love story, by Charles Dickens, (Boz.) 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blakchard. Price, 6^ cts.— — 
First and Seoond Geological Reports of Vermont, from 
the publisher, C. Goodrich, Burlington.— --Report of 
the Mass^chosects State Lunatic Hospital, from Dr. 
Geo. Chandler, Superintendent.— —Laws and Regu- 
lations of Franklin College, Tenn. 

Prof. E. N. Horsford. — Our readers have been 
made acquainted with this gentleman through his in- 
teresting and valuable correspondence with the Culti- 
vator, during a residence of two years in Germany, 
where he has been ardently and assiduously engaged in 
chemical investigations under the direction of Baron 
Von Liebxo. Prof. H. has been eminently successful 
in his scientific labors, and leaves the Giessen Labora- 
tory with the highest recommendations of the great 
teacher of that world-renowned Institution ; and we are 
happy to add, as good evidence that his excellent quali- 
fications are duly appreciated by his countrymen, that 
he has lately been appointed to the Rumford Professor- 
ship in Harvard University, at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. We understand that arrangements have been 
made by which Prof. H. will devote himself principally 
to original investigations in chemical science, in which 
be has already shown that he is capable of accom- 
plishing important results. One or two of his elabo- 
rate papers have appeared in the Cultivator, and his 
<' Chemical Essays," giving the results of his analyses 
of " Grains and Vegetables," ^^ for tKt furpoH of 
utimating their separate values for nutrition," which 
have been published in a separate form, bodi in the 
German and English language, are of great interest 
and value to every class in the community. 

Kiln-Drtino Indian Corn and other Grain. — 
Will some one have the goodness to furnish us with a 
description of the process of kiln-drying grain, espe- 
eially Indian com, with a statement of the expense? 

Railroads. — ^We have received from a correspond- 
«nt at Lyme, N. H., a sensible and well- written arti- 
cle on the subject o[ Railroads, and the advantages 
which he believes will aoorua to that section from the 
proposed Boston and Vermont road. We have no 



doubt that these advantages are frilly as great as repre- 
sented, but as the matter is somewhat irrelevant to 
our object, we cannot consistently publish the article, 
especially as its insertion would necessarily exclude 
other communications. 

Timothy Hat. — ^In a late conversation with Mr. 
John Hammond, of Worcester, Mass., he observed 
that he had rather have good ** swale or bog hay," cut 
green and well made for his cows, (of which he keeps a 
pretty large herd) than common timothy, or, as it is 
called in New England, ''herds-grass" hay. Thia 
conclusion was the result of his own observation and 
experience, and we found the same idea was held by 
many farmers in that section. Like opinions are also 
entertained in other parts of the country, as may be 
seen by examination of the Cultivator for 1844, pp. 
45, 140. 

Lambs Born Dead. — '' A Yovno Farmer," of 
Geneseo, informs us that he had in the winter of 1845-6, 
200 ewes, which had been selected for the purpose oj 
raising lambs. ** About the 20th of March." he says, 
''they commenced dropping their lambs perfectly 
dead, it being one month before their time. They con- 
tinued in this manner until the 20th of April, the 
proper time for the lambs, when I found that I had 
lost 100. All that came after that time were alive 
and apparently healthy. The sheep were fed nothing 
but plenty of good hay, and were well littered with 
wheat straw the fore part of the winter, and oat straw 
the latter part." Can any one give the reason for the 
abortion? 

Dutchess AoRicirLTtrRAL Instititte. — ^We are 
requested to state that the summer session o this insti- 
tution will commence on the first Thursday of Aprfl 
next. The particulars in reference to the course of in- 
struction here pursued, may be found by reference to 
an advertisement published in the last volume of the 
Cultivator, page 326. The Principal of the Institution 
in an article intended for our columns, but which is 
crowded out by a great pressure of other matters, ob- 
serves: " Believing that we have given perfect satisfao- 
tion to our patrons, we respectfully solicit a continuation 
of their support, which we hope to merit by furnishing 
adequate means to our pupils for the acquirement of 
valuable knowledge." 

Durham Cattle. — G. V. Sackett, Esq., of Sene- 
ca Falls, lately killed a Durham cow, four years old, 
which weighed 1009 lbs., of which the four quarters 
were 848 lbs. She had brought two calves, one of 
which was dropped only five or six months before she 
was killed. A few jeturs since Mr. Sackett killed 
the Durham cow Sylvia, (bred by C. N. Bement, Am. 
Herd-book, p. 110.) She had been an uncommon cow 
for the dairy — having produced 16 lbs. of butter per 
week, and was never dry from the time she dropped her 
first calf, at three years old, till a few months before 
she was killed, when she was eleven, yet she weighed 
1184 lbs. 

Hall's Brick Machine. — ^This machine was in- 
vented by Mr. Alfred Hall, of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, (late of Coxsackie. N. T.) and has been patent^ 
ed in the United States and Great Britain. It is con- 
sidered, by those acquainted with brick-making, supe- 
rior to any other machine yet used for this purpose. It 
received the highest premium awarded by the Ameri- 
can Institute lor brick-making machinery, in 1844. 
We notice by the English papers that it was exhibited 
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at the show of the Smithfield Club, London, in Decem- 
ber Iftst. In relation to its constraction and operation, 
it is observed — " It consists of a pug-mill apon an im- 
. proved principle, to which the moulding apparatus is 
so attached that the clay, after passing through it, is 
forced immediately into a series of moulds prepared to 
receive it. The bricks made by this machine are much 
flounder than those made by hand, and with the power 
of one horse and two men, [with two boys carrying off] 
from 6,000 to 10,000 of brick can be produced in a day." 
Wkbklt Aoucultural Meetings. — ^The use of 
the Assembly Room having been granted to the Agri- 
cultural Society for the purpose of holding evening 
meetings for the discussion of Agricultural subjects, the 
meetings have been commenced, though only two have 
yet been held, at which *^ Plowing,'^ formed the subject 
for discussion. A report of the discussion has been 
published in the daily papers of the city ; but we are 
obliged to omit its insertion in our columns in conse- 
quence of the great press of communications from our 
oorrespondents. We shall endeavor, however, to fur- 
nish an abstract of the discussions in our April number. 
Fakhbr'b Club. — ^The citizens of Stockbridge, Mass., 
have formed a society under the name of '^ Farmers' 
Association of North Stookbridge." The members agree 
to meet at each others' houses, every fortnight, in the 
winter season, ^* for the mutual interchange of jknow- 
ledge." Each member pledges himself to make some 
experiment in farming in the course of the season, 
and make an accurate report to the association at the 
end of harvest, of the details and results, that the know- 
ledge thus gained by one may become useful to all. We 
are informed that '' the meetings have been regularly 
held and generally attended. The association at first 
consisted of six or eight members. It has increased in 
interest and now has twenty-three members. They are 
satisfied that they have by their meetings added much to 
the amount of social pleasure, and something to their stock 
of profitable knowledge." The association proposes to 
raise by subscription a fund of at least $500, to be given 
in premiums of different amounts, from $20 to $150, for 
the best varieties of choice fruit trees, from twelve to 
seventy-five in number, that shall be planted after the 
formation of the society. Tlie association have appoint- 
ed Daniel D. Kendall. H. W. Bishop, H. H. Cook, 
John Hotchkin, Oliver Dewbt, and Charles Sedg- 
wick, a committee to solicit subscriptions, and have 
appointed John Hotchkin, Treasurer. We spoke, in 
the February number, of the advantages of Farmers' 
Clubs, and we are glad to hear that the people in 
various sections are taking measures to form them. 

Death of Distinguished Friends or Agricul- 
ture IN England. — Sir Charles Morgan died at his 
residence, Tregedar, in Wales, on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, aged 86. He was a most beneficent patron of 
agriculture, and had for many years held an annual 
agricultural show on his own estate, open to general 
competition, and aa we have been lately informed by 
our countryman, Mr. Colman, had himself given more 
than twenty-five thousand dollars in premiums. Mr. 
C. mentions having attended the two last of this gen- 
tleman's shows, and says he witnessed '' the grateful 
enthusiasm with which this agricultural patriarch was 
received among his attached neighbors and friends." 

Wm. Youatt, Esq., died in London on the 9th of 
January, aged 70. Mr. Y. was a veterinary surgeon 
of the highest distinction, and was well known both in 
Europe and the United States as the author of the 
works entitled, " The Horse," " The Sheep," and the 
"Ox," published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. He was also tha author of a highly 
popular and useful work lately re-published in this 
country on tlie " Dog." The Mark-Lane Express 
flays — " He waa a proprietor and joint editor of * The 



Veterinarian,' the first periodical publication exclusively 
devoted to veterinary matters ; had be lived a few days 
longer he would have witnessed the publication of lus 
last work, ' The history of the Pig,' on which for sodm 
years he has been engaged, and which will be published 
in a few days, thus completing his series of Domestic 
Animals." 

Price or Guxrnon's Trbatisb qv Milch Cows. — 
In the advertisement of this work, published in our 
last number, it was said. '' three copies for $4." It 
should have been one daliar. The price of the book is 
37^ cents for single copies, and three copies for ona 
dollar. It can be had at most of the cheap pubLcation 
offices in the country, or it can be obtained of the 
publishers, Greeley & McElrath, Tribune Office, 
New- York, who will send three copies by mail for $1. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

Kendall's Churn. — ^Machine fob Cuttiko Meat. 
— Grant's Fanning Mill. — J. W., (St. Stephens, 
Ala.) Kendall'is churn is of cylindrical form, and the 
churning is performed by a shaft with arms, attached to a 
crank. There are five sizes; number one is seven inohes 
by twelve, in the clear; and the other sizes are rega- 
larly larger; each being one inch in diameter and one 
inch in length larger than the size next smaller. The 
prices are 2, 2|, 3i, 4, and 4i dollars. Wiltsie's sau- 
sage cutter is a good machine, and with one itfan will 
cut 100 pounds of meat in an hour, ready to be made 
into sausages. The price is $15. It is about one foot 
square. Grant's fanning mill is considered the best in 
use. There are four sizes — the prices, 21, 23, 25, and 
27 dollars. 

Black-Leq in Cattijb.— M. B. F., (New Britain, 
Ct.) We have but little doubt that the disease yoa 
mention is the black-leg. The best preventive is be- 
lieved to be regular and good feeding. In an essay oa 
the management of stock, which received a prize from 
the Highland Society of Scotland, it is statod that a 
liberal allowance of turneps with a pound of oil-cake to 
each calf, had been found a specific against this disease. 
The great object is is to keep up a healthy circulation 
of the blood, and this may be in a great measure ac- 
complished by the use of excellent food, aided if neces- 
sary by cathartic medicines. In cases where animals 
are already attacked, it is recommended to divide the 
large vein in each foot, with a knife, just above where 
it branches off to the hoof. A tea-spoonful of saltpetre, 
given to the animal every other day, is said to have 
been found useful. 

IcE-HousES AND Smoke-Houses. — J. H. C, (New 
Albany, Ind.) It is too late to give a plan of an ice- 
house for this season. We would refer you to the De- 
cember number of the HortictUturut. As to smoke- 
houses,, we should prefer building them with brick or 
stone. 

Oil for Painting Outside or Buildings. — J. F., 
(Venice, N. Y.) Boiled oil is preferred to raw, where 
the paint is to be exposed to the weather. 

Italian Rte Grass. — ^J. W., (Dutchess Ag. Inst.) 
We have tried this grass to some extent; but except 
for early pasture we cannot say that it has any parti- 
cular advantages over the kinds in common cultivation. 
Curing Corn Fodder. — F. G. R., (Charlottsville. 
Va.) Corn fodder, cut green, requires a great deal of 
drying, (much more than clover or timothy,) and there 
sometimes comes a season in which it is almost impos- 
sible to cure it. The best way which we have prae- 
ticed, is to cut the corn with a cradle or " corn-cutter,*' 
as soon as it is out of blossom ; let it lie ob^' the ground 
a day or two till it is dried on the outside ; then tie it 
in small bundles as near the top as possible, and put it 
in small shocks, leaving the bottoms open to admit tha 
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air, and binding the shocks close to the top. If winds 
upset the shocks, they should be re-set, and they should 
remain oat till the fodder is perfectly dried, when it 
may be put either in barns or stacks. 

HoBKLEss Calf.— <J. K. P., (Wadsworth O.) We 
are inclined to think that* the want of horns in your 
oalf, is attributable to the blood of some hornless breed, 
which now *' crops out," though it may not have ap- 
peared in the immediate progenitors. We have known 
this peculiarity to appear, alter it had remained unde- 
veloped for several generations. It is possible, how- 
ever, that it may be as you suggest, an ** accidental 
circumstance;'' if so, like other traits of similar origin, 
it may be to some extent transmissible to offspring. 

Hat Pbesses.— D. H., (New Albany, Ind.) There 
are hay presses in operation whioh are thought prefer- 
able to those worked by a screw. Of these, Van Ho- 
sen's press, spoken of in the Cultivator vol. ix., p. 66, 
and Dedricx's in vol. x., p. 172, are considered supe- 
rior. The price is from $100 to $120. L. Dedrick, 
Kinderhook, and W. S. Jacks, Catskill, are the manu- 
facturers. 

Heifer. — " A Subscriber," (Lewisbnrg, Penn.) 
Without a personal examination of your animal, or 
more definite knowledge in relation to her, it is impos- 
sible to say what is the cause of her failing to give as 
much milk with her second calf as she did with her 
first. As she is, from your description, a fine animal 
in appearance, we should advise keeping her another 
year, when she may do better. 

Dbiix-Barrows, Rollers, &c. — B. L., (Shirleys- 
burg. Pa.) Planting machines, or driU-barrows, to do 
what you require, will cost here from ' $12 to $15. 
Rollers should be made in two or more parts. The 
whole length may be from five to seven feet long: If 
of cast iron, the longest should be in four parts, and the 
shortest in two. Sf made of wood, six feet in two 
parts is the usual length. [See an article on the roller 
in last vol. p. 111.] 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The Hone** Foot, and How to Keep it Sound ; \)j William 
Miles. Re.pohli«hed from the third London edition, by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New- York. 13mo. pp. 70. Price, 35 cents. 
The importance of soundness in the horse's foot is 
so well known to all who have had any experience 
with that animal, that the expression ** no foot no 
horse,^^ has become u saying. The little work before 
OS, is evidently written by one who understands the sub. 
ject and is capable of imparting useful knowledge to 
others. It is v|py handsomely " got up,'' and is illus- 
trated with good cuts, showing the anatomy of the 
horse's foot, modes of shoeing, &o. 

Fimt and Second Animal Reports on the Geolo^ of the State oT 

Vermont By Prof. C. B. AdHms, State Oeologivt. Burlington, 

C. Goodrich. 8ro., pp. 300. Price 75 cents. 

The geological survey of this State was commeneed 
we believe in 1844, by Prof. C. B. Adams, of Middle- 
bury College. We are indebted to the publisher, Mr. 
Goodrich, for copies of the first and second reports. 
A glance at the subject matter shows that the State 
has been found rich in internal resources, especially in 
iron, and rocks valuable in the arts. These, with the 
means which the people will soon enjoy in the facilities 
of railroad communication, will, without doubt, give 
increased wealth and prosperity to the State. A few 
copies of these Reports have been left at the Cultivator 
Office for sale. 
The Child's First Book of Reading and Drawing. By Jerome B. 

Howard, Teacher of DraMring in the New York State Normal 

School. 

This book is a combination of the Verbal and Phonic 
methods' whioh are adopted by many of the best teach- 



ers of our coiratry. The design of the author is to 
teach the child to read at once, without spending his 
time with the uninteresting and unmeaning a b ab^s. 
The Verbal Combinationt are designed and well calcu* 
lated to remedy the vile habit of reading with that mo- 
notonous, drawling tone, whioh every teacher knows is 
so hard to cure. The book is also intended to teach 
Drawing, there being connected with it a system of 
Drawing lessons, with directions enabling the teacher, 
though himself unable to draw, to successfully direct 
the child. We consider this a very useful and import- 
ant part of the work. Educationists are beginning to 
see the importance of having Drawing taught in our 
common schools. The plan of the book, though en- 
tirely new, appears to us very judicious, and it has 
been already introduced with success into many of our 
schools, and bids fair to become very popular. Its au- 
thor has bad considerable experience as a teacher, and 
we have repeatedly witnessed the rapid progress of 
schools under his direction. 
A Brief Compeud ot American Agriculture. By R- I* Allen 

New-York, Sazton k Milrs. 19mo., pp. 43a Price 91. 

An advertisement of this work will be found in this 
number, to which we would call attention. We gave a 
favorable notice of it in our November No. of last vear. 
A further examination of the book has confirmed the 
opinion then expressed. A cotemporary in noticing it, 
observes — '' We think, therefore, that Mr. Allen's 
volume, the basis of which is good practical /arming, 
as practiced by the best cultivators in the United States 
^•with an intelligent reference to those principles of 
science which lie at the root of all successful practice, 
is likely to be of much more real service to us than any 
work on agriculture yet issued from the press, and we 
gladly commend it to the perusal of every one of our 
readers engaged in the cultivation of the land." 
TuK Amsbican Poixltsbxb's Companion : a practical treats on 

the breeding, rearing, fattening, and general management of the 

▼arions species of domestic poultry, with illnsirauons, and por- 

traiu of fowl.< taken from life. By C. N. Bement. Fifth edition. 

New- York, Harper dt Brothers, pnblishen, 83 Cliff st. pp. 380. 

ISmo. 

The fifth edition of this work, from the press of the 
Messrs. Harpers, New- York, is before us. As a work 
of practical value, it is beyond all question superior to 
any other of the kind before published in this country ; 
and the favor with which it has been received by the 
public is shown by the rapidity with which it has pass- 
ed through the four previous editions. We are happy 
to see that the present edition embraces some improve- 
ments over the previous ones — particularly in the quali- 
ty of paper, clearness of type, and the arrangement and 
appearance of the illustrations. We presume the work 
will continue to meet with a ready sale. 

The Prairie Farmer ; devoted to Western Agricnltnre, Mechan- 
ics and Education. Chicago, J. S. Wright and J. A. Wight, 
editors. Monthly, 39 pp., 8vo. $1 a year. 
We can heartily recommend this paper to our west- 
ern friends especially, and to all who wish a well con- 
ducted paper of the kind. All those who contemplate 
a removal to the west, should take it, as it will afibrd 
them information which cannot fail to be of great ser- 
vice, both before and after their removal; 

The Farmer and Mechanic ; devoted to Agricnlture, Mechanics, 
Manufactures, Sciences and the Arts. New-York, published by 
Wm. H. Starr. Quarto, weekly, •) a year. 
This publication, of which we have before made fa* 
vorable mention, oommenoed its present volimiein Jan- 
uary last, in the quarto form, and with greatly improv- 
ed appearance. Much spirit and ability are displayed 
in its management, and it is certainly a valuable publi- 
cation. We are happy to learn that it is well patronised 
by the class for whom it is designed, aiui who are no 
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<ioabt sensible of the benefiU to be derived from such a 

medium of commanioation. 

American Journal of Agricalture and Science. Cbnducted by Dr. 

B. Emmons and A. Oeborae. New.York, Hunttiigion k, Sarage. 

8to., pp. M. Monthly, f « a year. 

This work, which, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent year, was changed from a quarterly to a monthly, 
is devoted to the dissemination of useful knowledge, re- 
lating to science, the arts and agriculture, and the pro- 
motion of sound views in education. It is ably edited, 
and should have a wide circulation. 
Enreka, or the Journal nt' the National Association of InTentora ; 

devoted to the Discoveries of Science and Invention in the Arts. 

New. York, published by Wra. H. Starr. Monthly, quarto, at 

•l a year. 

The Eureka is neatly printed, /ind makes a good 
appearance. It publishes monthly lists of patents is- 
sued from the United States Patent Office, and gives 
the earliest notice of all new inventions, with diagrams 
and illustrations of the articles to which they refer — 
comprising altogether much valuable information. 
The Farmer-s Agricultural Chemisiry ; compiled from the bes^ 

authors ; by M. M. Rodgers, M. D. ; adapted to the use of 

common schools. G. H. Derby ft Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

This is a small manual relating chiefly to chemistry, 
botany, and mineralogy, compiled principally from the 
writings of Liebig, Tbaer, Pctzholdt, Johnston, and 
Chaptal. An appendix is added, embracing brief re- 
marks on tillage — insects, and modes of avoiding their 
ravages — weeds, and modes of extirpating them — and 
grafting, by different modes. We have not examined it 
minutely, but observe that the various subjects are 
treated in a plain manner, and we cannot doubt that 
the book contains valuable matter for the class for 
which it is designed. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Review, and Journal of Practical Medi- 
cine. I^udon, Quarterly. Re-published in New- York by R. 

& G. S. Wood, is a year. 

This is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
medical journals published in the world. It is con- 
ducted by several of the most able physicians in Lon- 
don, and furnishes a vast amount of information on 
every subject connected with the practice of medicine. 

Colman'^ European AaaicuLTURE, Part viii. — 
This is one of the most interesting numbers of this ex- 
cellent work which has yet appeared. We had intend- 
ed to give a pretty full view of its contents in this num- 
ber, and have a long article in type, which we have 
been oUiged to postpone. An article on the '* Culti- 
vation of Hops,'' derived chiefly from the part under 
consideration, will be found in another part of our 
present number. 



FAT MEAT. 

At the Centre Market in this city, on the 22d of 
February, there was a fine show of fat meat. We no- 
ticed the following: — 

Beef. — E. Kirkpatrick had the carcass of a five 
year old ox, said to have been a cross of Durham and 
common stock, bred by N. C. Sweet, of Clifton Park, 
Saratoga county, weighing, 4 quarters, 1,570, bide, 
113, tallow 203=. 1.885 lbs. The quality of the beef 
was very fine. 

D. Mamonet had the oareiiss of a spayed heifer, four 
years old, a grade Durham, bred by F. Rotch, of But- 
ternutts, Otsego county, weighing, 4 quarters, 1,200, 
hide 100, tallow 150:= 1,450 lbs. For weight in piT>- 
portion to bone, this animal was most extraordinary. 

P. St J. Fredenrich and J. McQuade had the car- 
casses of three pair of cattle fatted by Wh. Champlin, 
of Sherburne, Chenango Co., which weighed as follows: 
two six year old oxen, 3,600; two do. five years old, 
8,000^ two do. four years oM, 2|900. 



Pqrx.— Geo. Schwarts had three large hogs. Tw» 
of them were fattened by Mr. Woolforo, of this citj. 
They were a cross of the Cheshire, and were two yeary 
old. The barrow weighed 718 lbs.; the sow, which 
reared a litter of pigs last summer, weighed 524 lbs. 
The other was a Berkshire hog about two years okl, 
which weighed 516 lbs. 

Mutton. — ^£. Kirkpatrick had the carcases of IS 
South Down wethers, bred by F. Rotch, Butternuts 
Otsego county, from one year and a half to two years 
old, which weighed from 63 lbs. to 97 lbs. each. Thsj 
were of very fine quality. 

H. Featherlt had the carcasses of six sheep, fat- 
tened by N. Jenkins, of Glen, Montgomery county, 
weighing from 106 to 128 lbs. They were chiefly of 
Leicester or Bake well breed, and of superior appearance. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, Feb. 18, 1817 
FliOUR— Genesee, per bbl , 97.9S. 

GRAIN— Wheat, per bushel, tl. 6 lofl 75— Rye, Wo.— Barisv, 
89-OaiB, 48a5U— Coru, Northern and Jersey, 97al0a 

BUTTER— Orenge County, per lb., 29c.— Western dairy, 14e. 
—Ohio, 14|c. 
CFTEE8E— Best shipping, per lb., eia7}e. 
BEEP— Me«, per bM., Ili-Prime, fOofO.SO. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., tlS— Prime, #U.7&i$13. 
UAM»— Smoked, per lb.. 7|<i9 cts. 
LARD-Perlb. (new) loie. 

HEMP— Russia, clean, per ton, SSl^— American, dew-rotted, 
S115. 
HOPS— Per lb., first sort, Oallc. 

TOBACCO— Connecticut, per lb., lOslle— Kennicky,ifta4e. 
SEE OS -Flax, per bushel, fl.SSa«l. 30— Clover, per lb., 8^0. 
— Timothy, (heros-irrass,) per bu., #9.50. 

COTTON— New Orleans aiid Alabama per lb., lOiaUic^— Up- 
land and Florida. lOialSfc 
WOOL— (BoMon prices.) Feb li): 

Prime or Kaxon fleeces, washed per lb.- 40045 cts. 

American full blood fleeces, 33a38 *' 

*' three-rourths blood fleeces, 30aa3 '< 

" halfblood do SSadO '' 

" one-fourth blood and common, 8Sa38 ** 

Rbmauks.— The exports of flour from New- York, fi-om the fim 
to the sixteenth of February, were 05,437 barrels. The exports of 
grain for the same period, were 449,850 bushels com; 03,969 de. 
wheat; 37.588 do. rye; 18,894 do barley; 2,Ul0do. oats. The tx 
port of provisions for the same period were 2,101 bbls. beef; 1,811 
do. pork ; 4/29S kegs lard. Beef is rather dull, and there is not ■■ 
mnch briskness in the grain mnrket as prevailed a few days sinee 
—all seem waiting for the English steamer which at this date had 
not arrived at Boston. 

POSTSCRIPT.— Since the above was wrinen the Cambria has 
arrived at Boston, bringing news from Englniid to the 4th of Feb- 
ruary. There has been a considerable decline in breadstufls, bot 
the provision market was firm. The decline in wheat is 4s. to fit. 
per quaner ; Indian com is. per quarter; flour is. (about one dol- 
lar) per borrel. The demand for American lard, beef, pork, and 
cheese, was good, and prices were well supported. Prices of cot> 
ton and woolen fabrics were very irregular. The nevrs, however, 
seems to have but little effect on the New- York market. Flour la 
that city on the 83d of Feb , was steady at ftT for Genesee, and 
f fi.87i fur Miehigan. Cora was brisk at B5c. to IDOc.— sales 
60,000 to 70,000 bushels. Provision market remained without maeh 
change. 

LIVB STOCK MARKET. 

Brigktom, Mcus., Monday^ Feb. 15. 

At market 550 Beef Cattle, 13 yokes of working Oxen, 39 Cows 
and Calves, 1700 Sheep and about 73 swine. 

Baxr Cattls.- Extra at 96.50 -first quality, $6— second qua- 
litv, $5.85 Ig #5 50. 

woRKT.'fG OxRN— Sales Were made at #74, 78, and 09. 

Cows AND Calvxs — .*<ales were made at $21, 94, 99, and #34. 

Shbbp.— Sales were made at the Ibllowiug prices :— #1.83, 1.87. 
2. ft. 3. 19, 3. 75, 5. 25. and #6. 

SwiRC— Sales were not noticed, there being but fbw at market. 

N. B. There being a large supply of Beeves at market, prices 
were hardly sustained, and a large number remain unsold at tba 
clone of the market — [Traveller.] 

Pricks of Wool, in Westem New- York, for the last elevea 
years : 1635, average price 35 cents per pound. 

1830» do 38 do do 

1837, do 37 do do 

1839, do 35| do do 

1830, do 47} do do i 

1640k do 33 do do ^ 

1841, do m do do 

1849, do 30| do do 

1843, do 98 do do 

1844, do 391 do do 

1845, do 99} do do 

1840, do 34 40 do 
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pKKflSEYATioN OP Hamb.^As toon M the ham is 
ttAnn from the brine, and while yet wet, dast the flesh 
part with finely ground black pepper. This renders it 
so repulsive to the flies that they will not deposit their 
eggs. An experienced farmer stated some years ago, 
that he preserved his bacon from the attacks of the fly, 
by burning a small quantity of red pepper on the fire 
used for smoking. 



BOX FOR EDGINGS. 

QNE Thoutaod yard* Box EdginirSf for nle at a low rate. Ap- 

^^ niv at th«( Aflrrif»nllnr«l WarehnnaA Kq 10 Grveil-St , AIIMUIT- 

LUTHER TUCKER. 



"^ ply at the Agricallnral Warehoiue, No 10 Green-st , Albany. 
March 1— ft. 



FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 

n^E sabacriber respectluliy informs the public that he fttill con- 
'■ tinoe« the Nursery businefs, about one mile north of the 
Steamboat Landing, in the Villuge oTNewburghj andjdirectiy op- 
posite (East) of the Powellton House. 

All orders (post-paid) punctually attended to. 

March 1— 9t CHAS. DOWNING. 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 
"WOTICE.— A. J. DowRiMO having retired from the Nursery bn- 
^^ siness heretofore conducted at Newburgh luider the firm of 
A. J. Jktuming A" Co., the same will be continued by the subscri- 
bers. They will not only endeavor to maintain the high character 
which the^ Nurseries have had, for a long timC} but. tf the pre- 
sent stock is gradually drawn from Mr- D^'s grouiras, they will 
greatly enlaive the Nurseries, and eiideav<»- fully to meet the oon- 
•tantiv increasing demand for the trees grown here. 

Orders addressed to the subscribers pott-paid will receive prompt 
attention, and all trees, shrubs, plants, Ac, will be carefully pack- 
ed and shipped to any part of the Union. A SAUL & CO. 

Highland NurseneSi Newburgh, Feb. 15. 1847. 

The undersigned strongly recommends the above Nursery firm 
to public confidence. 

The practical manarement of the Nurseries will be in the hands 
of Mr. A. Saitl, who has been at tlic head of this department here 
for the last eight years, and his accuracy and fidelity in the pro- 
pegatiouof fruiuand general care of the Nurseries, daring that 
time, are the best guarantee for the faithAil and careful mamier in 
which the business will hereafter be conducted. 

A. J. DOWNING. 

Highland Garden, Newburgh, Feb. 15, 1847. Mar-It 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS & Co. 
Fltuhingy near New-York. 
n^HE proprietors of ttijs establishment are constantly increasing 
* their stock, which now covere nearly seventy acres of ground, 
and includes ever)' desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &e. Their possession of specimen 
grounds for the testing of every variety of fruit they cultivate, 
affords them increased facilities Pir the atiaiimient of correctness. 
They would also call attention to their large assonmeni of Foreign 
U rapes, some seventy varieties of which they ore fruiting under 
glass. 

To venders, and those who purchase in large quantities, liberal 
dtscounis wilt be made. Catalogues can be obtained grratis of 
PARSONS & LAWRKNCE, 10 Finest.; of A. B. ALLEN, 187 
Water st., New-Ytirk, or of the proprietors by mail. 

March 1, 1947-2t. 

SEED POTATOS FOR SALE. 
A FEW hondred bushels of Hall's Early June Potatoes. This vari- 
''*- eiy after a cultivation of fimr years, has proved, when planted 
early, unaffected by tlie potato disease. It is the best early potato 
raised for market, grows large, produces a fine erop, and is an ex- 
relleni potato for fall and winter use. Several persons who ap- 
plied last year through Comstnck k Co.. and were not supplied, 
iiHve the preference this year by an early application. Orders 
may be addressed to the subscriber, or left at the Agricaltaral 
Warehouse of Luther Tucker. 
March l—2t. WILUAM HALL. 

PLOWS! PLOWS!! 

THE attention of Farroers and Dealers is particularly invited to 
oar assortment of Farming Tools — among which may be found 
a complete assortment of the most approved as well as common 
plowv, including all sizes of the Center DraA, Side-Hill, Subsoil, 
Self-Sharpening Plows, from Messrs. Pniuty & Maars, of Boston. 
Also, the Eagle, Snbwil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and others, 
from Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse It Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the Peeksktu Plow, all sizes, from Minor & Horton, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y-, and Delnno^s Diamond Plow— all for sale at the mann- 
facturers* home pricf^s, and warranted. Ttie adjustable Steel 
Point Self-Sharpening Plows, from the factory of Messrs. Rug. 
gles. Nourse ft Mason, is just received. This is a new improve- 
ment in the wearing parts of the (rfow, snd has several advantages 
over the common plows hi use. (See R. & N.'a advertisement.) 
Also on hand Cultivators, Harrows, ^eed-Sowers, and Plantersi 
Oz-Shovels or Scrapers, Fiekl Rdlers, &c., &e., Ac, at the Alba- 
ny Agricnltnnd Warehoose and Saed 8<on, Nos. 10 and IS Greaii- 
i^ iSbttf, N. T. L. TVCKBR. 



ALBANY SEED STORE, 
No. ]0 Qreen-Strta. 

THE subscriber has now on hand at the above establishment, « 
'general assortment of FIELD, GARDKN, and FLOWER 
SEEDS, warranted of the best quality, and which will be sold at 
as low rates as at any place in the country. Among the assort- 
ment, are the following * 

GRASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Orchard, Red Tbp, Western, and 
Northern Clover, Ac, &c. 

SPRING GRAlNa—Black Sea Wheat, Rye, Barley, Buck- 
wheat. Millet, Peas, Indian Corn, ftc, ftc. 

ROOTS.— Hairs Early, Carter, and other kinds of Potatoee— 
Altringham, Long Orange, and Large White Carrots— Rata-Baga, 
Mangold W urtzel. Sugar Beets, &c.. &o. 

GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of all kinds. 

Match 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 



SENECA LAKE. 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM for sale, lying on the east side of tha 
Seneca Lake, Seneca Co., N. Y., about 7 miles south of Gent- 
va, containing about 150 acres of the best quality of land. There 
is about 50 acres of excellent wood and timber land, and the arablt 
and meadow land is of the best quality and in good coiidition. 
Lowest price $50 per acre. The one-half of the purchase monev 
may remain on bond and mortgage for many years. Title good. 
The farm may be viewed at any time. Apply to RICHARD D£Y, 
on the premises, or to JAMES R. DEY, No. 51 Liberty-st., New- 
York, or to JACOB C. DEY, Fulioa-st., Brooklyn. 
Fayette, March 1, 1847-dt 



FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE subscnber being about to give up the (hrroing business, 
offers for sale his stock of Merino Sheep, coiisistius of 64 pur* 
bred Merino ewes— all with lamb by the celebrated Rarobouillet 
Buck *' Grandee." owned by Rev. L. G. Biiwham, of Willistoii, 
Vt. Also 50 lambs from the above-mentioned ewes, got by the 
Rambonillet buck '' Chancellor," and the Paular '' ML Defiance," 
now owned by Merrill Bingham, Esq., of Cornwall, Yt. It is b«- 
lieved by their owner that the^ are fully equal to any flock of 
^eepin the country for raising stock. The ewes, aside from 
raising a Ismb each, sheared last June, upon an average, 4 lbs. 4 
oz. ofwcll washed wool— perfectly clear from gum. The wool was 
sent to Samuel Lawrence, Esq., of Lowell, and pronounced by 
him to be the right kind of wool fbr our farmers to raise— being 
the most profitable. 

Satisfactory evidence of the blixxl can be givan. Apply to tha 
subscriber at Williston, Vt., or A. B. Allen, 187 Water-st N. Y. 

TUOS. H. CANFIELD. 

March 1— SL 



QUINCY HALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, BOSTON. 
(Over Qidncy Market, South Market-St. 
pUGGLBS, NOURSE & MASON, wholesale and retail dealsa 
^ in Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Machinery, and 
Seeds. ^^ 

Also mannfactarefs of the celebrated WORCESTER EAGLE, 
SELF-SHARPENING, HILL-»IDE. snd SUBSOIL PU)W8, 
and other implements, at Worcester. Mass. As their slock of im- 
plemeuu are mostly made either by themselves at their extensive 
works at Worcester, or by other manafacturers especially for tlieir 
trade, their assortment far exceeding in variety and quantity any 
establishment of tlie kind in this country, and being soU agent* for 
the makers of several Important implements uf much notoriety and 
usefulness, they are enabled to offer very great advantages and 
facilities to Planters, Farmers, and Dealers. 

To their before extensive assortment of Plows, they have recent- 
ly added several patterns, embracing new and important improm- 
mmU in form, construction, and fixtures, which adapt them lo both 
shoal and extra deep plowing. Their particular form to take op 
the furrow slice, and turn it over in the roost perfect manner, with 
the least power ofdmftt leaving the soil in the best possible condi- 
tion for after cultivation, and production of crops, the acknowledged 
and unexampled strength and durability of their castings and 
fixtures, the uniform construction and superior finish of the wood 
by machinery used only by themselves, are among the peculiar 
characteristics of their plows. 

By the combination of the IHal CUvtM, recently patented by them- 
selves, and the draA rod. the plow is easily arranged to make earfm 
tUep OT Mhoal work, at the option of the operator. 

FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN, FLOWER, and HERB SEEDS, 
which are raised by the roost experienced American and European 
Growers, particularly for their trade, andean be relied on as genu- 
ine and fk-csh, and will be packed to order, at wholesale and re- 
tail, with labels of instruction relative to the time of plaiiuug and 
mode of culture. ... ... - „ - 

Agents for the principal nurseries in the viciuity of Boston ana 
New- York. Guano, Poudrette, Bone Dust, Ac. 

Catalogues containing descriptions and cuts of their extensiva 
stock of implements and machines; also, catalogue of Ganlen and 
Field Seeds, and Grains, embracing directions (or their cuitivatioa 
with general observations, remarks on soils, and fertilizers, their 
properties and application; and upon the propagation of Fruit and 
Ornamental trees; the whole comprising nearly 100 octavo pages, 
may be had gratis on application by mail or otherwise. 

Luther Tucker, sole sgent at Albanv. Nos. 10 and 12 Green-SL, 
and A. B. Allen, for New-York City, No. 187 Water-SL 

Mucbl-au 
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CHOICE VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 
BY S. MOULSON, 
M the Old Rochester Nursery. 
»pWKNTY thousand irees of ihc celebrated Northern SpT "pple, 
■■■ ail of which are nwi grafted. Those *even to eight feet high, 
fifty cenii each; medium sizes, thiny-seven and a half cents; 
small ones at less. A diMrount will be allowed to purchasers of 
large quantities, for the purpose of selling again. This highly de- 
sirable and long-keeping fruit, having been introduced by this es- 
lablisliment at ao early period, the profirietor is enablea to ofler 
larger trees upon their own stocks than are osuully fouixi ; and 
hanng been grown from scions of the oriftinal bearing trees in 
this vicinity, parties ordering may be sure of their genuineness. 

Also, a general assortment of Apple, Pear, Quince Plnm, 
Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Currant. Gooseberry. Rasp- 
berr>', Strawbery, and Ornamentol Trees and Shrulis, which will 
be properly packed, when desired, for any portion of the Uni- 
ted State.*, Canada, or Europe. Catalogues gratis to post-paid 
applican'ts. Orders not accompanied with remiitHuce, must con- 
tain reference, which may be to panics residing at Rochester, 
Boston, New York, or Philadelphia. Also at Montreal, Kingston, 
Cobourg, Toronto, or Hamilton. a M0UI,,80N, 

March I— 2t. Offiice 36 Front-st., Rochester, N. Y. 

FOR SALE. 

A FA R M of S35 acres, in Finhkill, Dutchess Co. It is partly 
hi^h limestone land, with some rich alluvial meadows along 
the Mattewon ('reek. The buildings are new and exten9ive— the 
fences all good, and the Moil in fine condition. Increased produc- 
tion can be obtained from inexhaustible supplies of muck and lime- 
stone on the farm. The Hudson riv«-r is six miles distant, besides 
which the villages, mills, nnd factories, near, furnish abundant 
market. In productiveness and pofition. it is one of the choice lo- 
cations in the country. The beauty of this part of the country, and 
the variety of its scenery, make it a desirable residence. Address, 
post-paid, WM. VAN WYCK. Jr., 

March l~2t.- Fishkill, Dutchess Co N. Y. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
U. STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No. 105 Front-street, (near Fulton,) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-st, 

THE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of Merchants 
and Dealers in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to the 
■oparior assortment of goods which they man ufactnre, embracing 
Plows and Castings of the most approved kinds in use, and pos- 
sewing all the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma- 
terial, among which are the following aniclea, that can be seen at 
their warehou^ : 



Pitts' Com and Cob Crusher. 

Price, |[4C 

Sinclair's do.— hand or horse.QSt 

Fitzgerald's Patent Burr iStone 

Com Mill, 860 

Sinclair's Cast Plate Corn 

Mill, «40 

Swift's Corn, Cofiee, and 

Drag Mill, $6 to ff 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and 8talk Cutter; 
Sinclair's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter, 
Greene's do. do. do. 
Mayher & Co.'s do. do. 
Lai^on's do. do. do. 
I. T. Grant it, Co.'s Premium 

Fanning Mill; 
J. Mayher & Co.'s do. do. 
Boston Centre Draught Premium 

Plows, 
Bergen's Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Dtttcher's Plows of all kinds ; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 

Freeborn's do. do. 

Cultivators. Wheelbarrows, Canal Barrows, Store Truck*, Horse 
and Ox Carts.Mule Wagon.-*, Ox- Yokes and Bows, Hames, Trace 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers, Ground Augurs, Shovels, Spades. 
P.ck Axes, Hay ami Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Scvihe 
Snathes, Grain Cra»lles. Crow Bars, kc. Ac, all of which will be 
«»ld as cheap a.* they can be bought at any other store in the city, 
•nd are warranted. 

Gin tJear, Segments, Rar Wheals, kc. 

Casiiugs o( all kiudi* made to order. March 1, 1847— tf. 



Minor k Horton's Plows, all k'ds; 

Worcester Eagle do. 

Mayher k Co.'s Eagle improved 
Plows : 

Mayher k Co.'s much approved 
PloMs : 

Lan^oii's Horse Hoe Plows ; 

Castings to fit uH kinds of Plows 
in u«e ; 

Mayher k Co.'s 2 Horse Power, 

Price. 935 

do. do. 4 do, ^75 

do. do. 2 Thresher. 825 

do. do. 4 do. 830 

John Mayher k Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Com Shell er; 

Burrall's Corn Sheller; 

Warren's do. da 

Sinclair's Corn Sheller and Husk- 
«»"; 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ine Machine ; 

E. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 
Separator : 

Subsoi 1 Plows of di fferent k I nds. 



FRUIT TREES FOR SALE CHEAP. 
AT the Walworth nuraeries, about 7000 thrifty Peach TivasL of 
•**- the choicest varieties, cultivated in Western New- York, at 
815 per hundred, or 18| cents smaller quantities- Address, post- 
paid, at Walworth, Wayne Co. N. Y., T. G. YEOMANsT 
March 1— It. 




ISABELLA GRAPES, 

OF proper age for forming vineyards, propagated from and con- 
taining all the good qualities which the most improved culti- 
vation for over ten years has conferred on the vineyanis at Crotoa 
Point, are now offered to the public. Those who may purchase 
will receive such instructions as will enable them to cultivate the 
Grape with entire success, (provided their location is not too fkr 
north.) All communications, poet-paid, addressed to R. T. UN- 
DERHILL, M. D. 326 Broadway, New- York, will receive atten- 
tion. He feels quite confident that he has so far meliorated the 
character and habits of the Grape Vines in his vineyards, and nur- 
series, by improved cultivation, praning, &c, that they will general- 
ly ripen well, and produce good fruit when planted in moat of the 
northern, and all the western, middle and southern states. 
New-S ork, March 1— 2t. 



COLTON'S PATENT PREMIUM BEE-HIVE. 

ALL who keep bees, or wish to make money bv buying and 
soiling righu for using this hi\'c, are respectfully invited to 
examine the principles on which it is built, and the advantage 
which it has over others. It is so constructed that you can enlarge 
or diminish the room according to the number of bees, and keep the 
comb continually covered with bees, so that the bee-moth cannot 
injure them in the least. It also furnishes ample room for all the 
bees to work at the same time, with boxes so arranged upon each 
side, that the comb extend» from the top of the box down throngja 
the apertures to the bottom of the hive^ so that they enter the boxea 
without leaving the comb. By removing the boxes at a suitable 
time, the bees can be made to swarm wiihin two days, and save 
the labor of all the bees through the honev-making season. By ex- 
changi.ng the lioxes as fast as they are filled they can be prevented 
ft-oni swarming at all. lliis hive has been in use by the inventor 
and others, for three years, in which there has been made from 35 
to 150 lbs. oi pure honey in a season. A cut of this hive may be 
seen in the December number of the Albany Cultivator for 1846 
It has taken the first premirm at the New-York State Pair at An- 
bnrn, an I at all other fairt where it has been presented. The in- 
ventor will be at New- York city through the month of March, 
where he will wait upon all who mav call, and will sell on such 
terms as will be an object to those who may purchase. After that 
time all addresses may be made to Aaron Cfolton, Pittsfield Ver- 
mont, except tho(<e in tlie states of Maine, New-Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Vermont, (excluding Rutland Co.,) which should 
be made to John M. Bennett, oi Gaysville, Vt. 

AARON COLTON. 
Pittsfield, Vt., March 1. 1847— It. 

THE WEST! THE GREAT WEST! 
PRAIRIE FARMER, 

Devoted to Western Agriculture, MeehanicSj and EdttaUum. 
VOL. Vlt, 1847. 

PUBLISHED monthly at Chicago. Illinois, by John S. Wrioht, 
containing 32 large Octavo pages, besides a colored cover of 
15 pages, with advertisements, anecdotes, ftc, and liable oi ly to 
single newspaper postage. 

JOHN S. WRIGHT and J. AMBROSE WIGHT. Editor*. 

TERMS— 81 per annum, 6 copies for $5^ 13 for 810, payable 
invariably in advance. All communications must be sent free of 
postage. 

Everv intelligent person at the east or south wishes to knovr, or 
should wish to know, the condition and progress of the wvn. 
Tlierelore they should take and read the Prairie Farmer^ which 
will supply them with more reliable information than they can 
obtain in any other way, luiless they spend hundreds of dollars in 
travelling. 

Tliis is no ephemeral publication, for it has reached lU Tih 
year, and has a circulation of nearly 5000 copies, chiefly at the 
west, and has at least a respectable standing among kindred 
publications. The matter is almost wholly original, and a large 
share is supplied by correspondents, more than 350 in number, 
from all parts of the west, which makes the paper practical 
and western in its character; and being published chiefly f#r 
home circulation, there is no attempt to exaggerate or deceive. 
The information can \ye relied upon as truth/uL 

The SIX BACK VOLUMES, stitched in covers, subject to 
newspaper postage, and the 7Ui, as issued, will be sent for 85; and 
there are no works published which fumis|f so large an amount of 
information concerning the west, or its agriculture. 

[C7* Eastern and southern newspapers giving the above three 
insertions, (with this note,) in three different months, and sending 
a number coniaining it to the '* Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Illinois, 
shall receive a copy one year without exchange. 

March i— It 
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HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE att«nti<m of farmert w mTitcd to Wheeler's Peteiit Hone 
Powers, an engraving and description of which is given in 
Ibe CnUivator for Feb.. 1847. Among the advantages of this 
power are its compact size and lightneas, and the ease with which 
•nlficient speed can be obtained for threshing, withoat gearing, and 
consequently greatly lessening the friction. It vnll be found a great 
labor-saving machine^ as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines, Circular Saws for sawing, Straw-Cutters, or any other 
machine which it is wished to impel by motive power. Price, for 
single horse power, f 75— for tMTO horses f05. , . , . 

Also, Wheeler's Spike Thresber, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in diameter, and 23 inches long, with the conrave filled with spikes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
other substances getting into the Thresher. Another advantage of 
this Thresher is, that it scatters the grain much less than many 
otheis. Price,$a&— with Separator attached, 935. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Thresher, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakes. 

With this Horse Power and Thresher, 900 bushels of oats, or 
100 of wheat may be threshed per day, with a change of horses. 

The above machines constantly on hand ai the Albany Ag* 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10, Green-street. ^^^^^^ 

JAony, Jan. 12 , 1846. LUTHER TUCKER 



ATLANTIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
SwMUowny Long Island, near NeuhYork. 

THE subscribers offer for sale at very low prices, a large awm- 
ment of Fruit trees, including Apples, Pears. Peaches, Cherry, 
Quince, Nectarine, Plum, Apricot, &c., of th** most approved 
•orts. AIpo, the choicest kinds of Gooseberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Strawberries *c., Ac. ^ «, ^ 

Tlie assortment of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Plants is now very extensive, including over 10:000 Evergreen 
Trees, and Shrubs. 

The stock of Apples and Pears, containing over 35,000 trees, in- 
cludes the finest sorts in cultivation. 

Orders by mail, or otherwise, will recieve prompt attention, 
and trees will be packed in the the best manner, and forwarded to 
any part of the country agreeable to order. 

Cataloirues sent to every post-jfhid applicant. 

Feb.l-3t. P. DOANK k SON. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
183 Front'tt., NiVhYork. 

THE subscriber offers for sale an extensive assortment of Farm- 
ing and Gardening uteniilsi consisting in part of plows of 
Freeborn's, Minor's, Horton & Co.»s, Prouty & Mears', snd Rug- 
gtes, Nunrse & Mason's patterns. The Locked Coulter, and 
Wrought Share Plow. 

Corn Shellers, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles. Corn and Cob 
Mills, Straw Cutter*, of Greene's, Hovey's, Eastman's, and other 
most approved patterns. 

Hone Powers, Threshing Machines, Ac Gin gear, Mill, Horse- 
power, and all other castings, constantly on hand. Also a general 
aMM>rtmentofBraa», Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
and other mills. Selves, Screens. Riddles, to., he. 

Persons ordering articles from the subscriber may depend upon 
having them made of the best materials and in the mo 
like manner. 

New-York, Oct. 1, 



! most workman- 
JOHN MOORE. 



n, Scott, Caas, Mason, Menard, Green, Sangamon, Logan, 
an, Mason, Mcl^ean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
^ every reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 



TO NEW-YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

ONE hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois Lands for sale, 
in tracts of 40, M), 190, 160 acres, or more, to sail purchasers. 
The lands are all first rate, and among the very best ui the stale, 
and are situated in the counties^ niovt densely settled, viz., 
Morgan^ 
Christian V 

settlers every reasonable indulgence will be given 
payment. The price from 03 to $5 per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papers, writes re- 
specting this flection of Illinois as follows : 

" BMrdstaumj Cass Co., K., Jon. 10, 1840. 

ThK RlCHKS OV THa We*T.— GoTHAMtTKS ON TH« WlNO.— It IS 

now six weeks since I left the city of Gotham, during which time I 
iiave seen comiderable of this western country, and I mtist way the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipated, 
and this country may truly be called the garden of the world. 



There is nothing to prevent farmen in this couiiuy from getting 
, as the land is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
r everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 



'■*■ A New Engmnd man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmers here produce ten thousand bushels of com, and 
half as muiiv bushels of wheat in a year, to sav nothing of cattle 
and liog5. of whicl) some raise as many as five hcuidred head. One 
farmer told me that he raised the last year 6000 bn.«bels of corn, 
and it vras all produced by the labor of two men only. 

" Cattle and «heep feed npon the prairies all winter, as they arc 
seldom coveretl with snow." 

Moat of the above lauds may be cultivated 100 years or more 
without manurintT' being of the richest alluvial soil. The titles are 
iudiApuiable, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers. Leilers (post paid) addressed to D. B. 
AvKSS, Esq., oi Jacksonville, III., or the subscriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
that the taxes are very btirdensome in Illinois, we state that they 
range troui 81.50 to 02.00 per annum, on 80 acres of land. 

JOHN GRIGG, 

Jan. 1, 18«7.-«l No. » North Fcwtb^, PhiUKtolphiA 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC 
TORY. 

ri^HE subscriber has constantly on hand a lanre assortment of 
■L Ihe above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

ialy, 1816—10 moa. 191 Water-st , New-York. 

P. S.— All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 



(^IJANO.— 900 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare*s cargo 
^-^ from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to suit purcha- 
sers, by B. K. COLUN8 & Co., 56 South-st. 

The many axpertments made this season tnm this cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, but that it is at laast equal il 
not superior to any other guano. 

8epvi, 1846.— tf 



NEW.ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

NoM. 51 anJ 52 North Market-Street, Bo9t(m» 

FOR sale at thi« establishment, a general assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Garden Implements — ^Howard's Improved Fa- 
tent Cast Iron Plows of all sizes. Martin's improved Eagle and 
other Plows; Double Mould Board, Side-Hill, Paring, and other 
plows, in great variety, and of the most approved patterns. How- 
ard's Subsoil Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; Willis' 
Seed Sower, (the best m use ;) Geddes' and other Harrows of 
various patterns ; Green's Straw-Cutlers, Willis' Straw-Cutters, 
of various kinds and prices ;Gault's Patent Churos, Grind^ones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a very superior and 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, aifleren^ sizes ; 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syringes 
in great variety ; Pruning and Budding Knives ; Pruning Scissors, 
and Shears in great variety ; Grass Hooks and Garden Shears ; 
Garden and Field Hoes of every pattern ; Scufflers every size ; 
Pick Axes, Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every de- 
scription ; Hay Tools, including the very best Scvthes manufac- 
tured in the country, (in all cases warranted;) Hall's and other 
Hay Rakes, Pitch-forks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rakes, Sickles, 
Austin's Rifles, "Whet Stones, Ac, &c. 

Also a complete assortment of Chains, vi*— Fence Chains— 
Trace do —Ox do.— Dog do.— Tie-up do. Hale^s Horse Power; 
Hale's Thresliing Machine and Winnowing Mills, Garden En- 
gines, Ac. 

Also Axes, Hatchets. Bill Hooks, Hammers; Axe, Hoe, and 
Rake Handles ; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings : together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticultural purposes. 

Harris' Paint Mill, the best in use, is also for sale at this esiab- 
liOiment. 

SEED?, TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribers are enabled to furnish seeds of the purest ana 
lity, of ever^' variety of field, vegetable, and flower seed ; embra 
cing every variety desirable far cultivation. 

Also, Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, of evei 
description. 

0:7» Orders promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRBCK & qo- 

Boston, SepL 1— tf. 



I. T. GRANT & CO.'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

THE subscribers, manufacturers of these eelebrated mills, hav- 
ing enlarged their msnuAictnring estabiishment^ hopes to be 
enabled hereof\er to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand f4vr that article. These mills have been repeatedly tried, and 
the principle upon which they operate thoroughly examined and 
tefited by committees appointed by the State Agriculutral Society, 
and in every instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
that have come in competition with tliem. They have taken 1h« 
Jirst p rem i u m at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairs, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the State 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the first pra- 
miuro, and we were awarded a silver medal for the new improve- 
ment, at the Fair of the American Institute in 1846, and they re- 
ceived the highest consideration at the great Nntional Fair, re- 
cetnly held at the city of Washington. Wherever they have beee 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag- 
riculturists, and are believed to be the only mills ever invented or 
manufactured, that will chaff* and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle, and stnut at the same time. They will alao 
thoroughly clean all other kinds of grains and seetls by running it 
through once. We manufacture fbur sizes, varying in price from 
9S1 for No. 1, to f37 for No. 4, and have no hesitation in www 
ranting them superior to anything of the kind now in use. 

We also maimfacture very superi<n- Chttm CradkSy whioh hare 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited 

Oar Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at the 
following places: 

John Mayher & Co., 185 Front-st., New-York. 

E Whitman, 55 Light-nt., Baltimore ; 

Denslow A. Webster, Savannah, Geo. ; 

Fitzhugh Covle. Washington City; 

Baggs It Parsons, Springfield, Mass.; 

Pierce, Sweet ft Co., Burlington, Vt.; 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier, Vl.; 

iMihn Tucker, 10 and 12 Green-st, Albany, N. Y 

H. Warren, Troy ; 

J. S. & J. Brown, Newburgh. 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended to, and all 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 
* f. T.GRANT ft Co. 

Jvfaeticn P. O., RttM Co., N. Y.. J«" ' ' 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 

BT A. L. ALLEN. 

THE cheapest and mom valuable Book Cor a Fanner ever print- 
ed. Being a conipleio guide, both Practical aiid Scientiflb, 
for tHe miuiagemenl of the Farm. 

The reader can form some idea of what he is roing to bay, from 
the fact that this work treau in a plain, practical manner, of up- 
-wmrtl of BIGHT HUNDRED diflereiii subjects, important to the 
Farmer, the Planter, the Stook-Breeder, and tbe Horticnltarist It 
also touches on Chemj»trr, Geology, Botany, Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, and Meehanics, as appIicaMa to Agriculture. 

The book contaiiis 487 pages, and is beantifnlly bound in cloth 

gilt, suitable for a library, it would be a most valuable Premium 

for distribution among Agricultural Societies, to which, aiid the 

Trade, a liberal discount would be made. Price, One Dollar. 

. For sale by A. B. ALLEN, X87 Waier-St., and by {jJew-York. 

C. M. SAXTON, 90S Broadway, pew-yorfc 

March 1-8t^ _^ 

NEW. YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

FARMERS. Planters, and Oardenen, will find the LARGEST 
and MOST COMPLETE assortment of Agricultural Ireplo- 
menis, Field and Garden seeds, of all kinds, ever offered in this 
market. Most of the implements are of new and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the bent materials, put togrsther 
in the stiongest manner, of a superior finish, and offered at the 
!«»west cash prices. A*. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-st., N. Y. 
March 1, 1847— tf. 

NURSERYMAN WANTED. 

A NURSERYMAN who thoroughly understands the business of 
managing fruit-trees, is wanted to take charge of a nursery, 
either as a partner or on stipulated wages. Inquire at this office. 
March 1— It. ^ 

CHEAP PLOWS. 

SINGLE-Horse Plows, from f 9.00 to $3 OOeach ; 
Double-Hone '* " §3.00 to $6.00 «' 
The woods of these plows are made of the best of tohiU oak. The 
handles are attanud and then bent crooked^ instead of being sawed 
out. This makes them much stronger and more durable. The 
castings are made from good new pig tron, without any admixture 
01 old acrap, Tlie wrought iron work is of excellent quality, with 
fxtnu attached to the plowji. A liberal discount to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., 1B7 Water-street, N. Y. 
March l—Ot. 

APRICOT TREES FOR SALE. 

THE subwriber has for sale at bis nursery, ^Fishkill Lahding, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y.,) Apricot Trees possestfing qualities that 
make them a valuable kind to cultivate Tlie trees are. hardy and 
great bearers. They come in bearinf^ early, bear in any exposure, 
and with us, every year. The original tree from which these 
were worked, has been in bearing eighteen years|^ and has never 
failed to produce a ftiir crop. It is still in a flourishing condition. 
The fhiit from a single tree, sold in one year, by the bushel, for 
opMrards of eighty dollars. Fruit medium size, and very fair. 

CHARLES DU BOIS. 
Flahkill lianding, Feb 90, 1847— It* 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

A LARGE and complete asmmrpnt of Field and Garden Seeds 
of ail kinds, constantly on hand, for sale by 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Wnter-Street, New- York. 
Maroh l~3t. 



KINDERHOOK NURSERY. 
VPHE slock now on hand for sale, is much larger than at any 
-'^ former period, embracing the most choice and select kinds k^ 
the Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Qninceo, Grapes, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawbeiriet, Cur- 
ranta, Itc , &e. 

A nne collection of Ornamental Trees, Flowenn^ Shrubs, and 
Plants, embracing almost every desirable article in this depart- 
ment ; auch as i^weet Scented, White Chhiese Paeonies, Hydran- 
Fea Horlenpia, Bengal, Islede Bourbon, Tea-Scented, Mnlti flora, 
erpetual, and Chinese Ever-bloomiug Roses. 
Also Rhubarb or Pie Plant. Asparagus Roots. Dahlia, ftc, &o. 
Catalogues Avnished to all who apply. All orders promptly at- 
tended to, and trees, &c., packed to go safely any distance. Ad- 

HENRY 8NYDER, 



March 1,1847- It* 



Kinderhook, Columbia Co., N. Y. 



STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single Horsey some of which can trot their mile 
under three minutes, others rack and gallop easily, making ad- 
mirable saddle-horses for Indies and gentlemen ; Dnrhiun, De- 
von, Hereford, and Aynhire Cattle: Merino. Snxon, Sonth-Down, 
and Leicester Sheep : the large white English breed of Swine, 
Berksfaires, Poultry, &c., &c. Apply to 

A. B. ALIJ-:N, 187 Water-Street, New-York. 
March 1, 18'7— tf. 



SEEDLING APPLE TREES FOR SALE. 

BY T. G. YROMANS, at bis nursery, Walworth, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., one year old and thrifty, being from about 5 to 18 
inches high, at 93 per thousand. Packnges of 5000 packed free of 
charge. SO cents per 1000 for less. Orden to be post-paid, accom- 
panied with remittances. 
March 1-lL 
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MANAGEMENT OF FARM-YARD MANURE. 



The question is often asked, whether manure should 
be applied in its fresh sUte, or be first allowed to de- 
compose t 

In considering the subject, it may be proper to ob- 
serve that some kinds of crops, as wheat and other 
** English grains," might be injured by the application of 
manure in its unfcrmented state — the manure Increasing 
the liability to blight or mildew; while Indian corn, on 
the other hand, and most root crops, are not injuriously 
affected by the rankness of fresh manure, and derive as 
much or more benefit from its being applied in that 
state, as in any other. The late Judge Buel was 
much in favor of unfermenled manure for the corn crop, 
and he advised that it should be spread broadcast, and 
plowed in. JThe soil of his farm was rather light and 
sandy. On compact soils, it is desirable to produce a 
mechanical effect by the application of manures, that 
is to render them more friable and open; and this ob- 
ject can be best effected by applying the manure in a 
fresh state, mixed with straw or fibrous vegetable mat- 
ter. But excepting in cases where it is wished to 
change the texture of the soil, by rendering it more 
light, the bulky and strawy nature of fresh manure 
would be rather an impediment to cultivation, and has 
not, that we can discover, any special advantages. 

It has been said that manure can never have a greater 
intrinsic value than at the time it is voided by animals ; 
and we have hoard this argued as a reason for applying 
it to the soil as speedily as possible. It is probably 
true that no new principle is added to manure in pass- 
ing through the process of decomposition; and yet we 
think there is generally an advantage in composting ma- 
nures, and allowing them to become considerably rot- 
ted before they are applied to the land. We will give 
our reasons for this position. 

On almost all farms there are substances, which, if 
properly mixed with animal manure, would enhance its 
value to an amount much beyond the cost attendant on 
the operation. The substances to which we refer, are 
peat, or " muck," straw, and other vegetable matters, 
the refuse of the barn and stock-yards. These substan- 
ces contain the elements of vegetable nutrition, but in 
their crude state cannot be used with as much advan- 
tage as after they have been passed through some pro- 
cess of preparation. PeaX is known to abound in- fer- 
tilizing elements, but in its natural state these ele- 
ments are combined with others, which, so long as the 
combination exists, prevent the favorable action of those 
which would afford food for plants. The chief deleteri- 
ous principle is tannin j or tannic acid, and experience 
has shown that if the peat is passed through a fermen- 
tation in combination with animal manure, this princi- 
ple is dissipated, or rendered innocuous. Perhaps the 



oauae why peat is 90 much improved by being fermented 
in connexion with manure, is not fully aaoertained. 
It has been suggested that the ammonia of the manure, 
being an .alkaline salt, destroys or aentralixes the . acid 
of the peat; but whatever may be the cause, the bene- 
ficial effect is unquestionable. Statements in regard t* 
the value of peat compost have frequently been given to 
the public by those who have tried it. A compost of 
two parts stable dung with one part peat, mixed to- 
gether and rotted, has been proved to be of equal valoe 
for most crops, to the same quantity of manure un- 
mixed. Here, then, by the process of composting, we 
increase the quantity and value of manure thirty-three 
per cent. 

It is sometimes objected th&t manure is wasted by 
fermentation. It is true that if a high degree of fermen- 
tation goes on in manure which is unmixed with ab- 
sorbing substances, the oarbonaceoas matter may be 
more or less consumed, and the nitrogen being set 
free, may escape. But if the fermentation is pro- 
perly regulated; and the manure is duly mixed with 
substances which will absorb the gases, no such 
waste can take place. Peat is of a similar nature 
to charcoal, which is known to be a most powerful ab- 
sorbent, being capable, it is said, of absorbmg ninety 
times its bulk of ammoniacal gas. It is easy to see, 
therefore, that peat would tend to prevent the escape of 
those important elements in manures, which, by fermen- 
tation, may assume a gaseous form. 

While, therefore, we would not advise the fermenta- 
tion of manures by themselves, we think we have shown 
that there is a manifest advantage in composting — the 
advantage consisting in the increased value of a mixture 
of materials, beyond the value or benefit to be derived 
from tbcin when used separately. 

The operation of composting may be in part carried 
on while the manure is accumulating. Substances 
should be used daily which will prevent the loss of urine 
or any liquids which might otherwise escape from the 
heap. If animals are kept in barns or stables which 
have cellars under them for the reception of the manure, 
the liquid portions are saved with much less trouble 
than under other circumstances, as it is only necessary 
that the bottom and sides of the cellar should be suffi- 
ciently tight to prevent any soak or leakage. The ma- 
nure should be leveled occasionally, and a sufficient 
quantity of muck or litter phould be from time to time 
thrown over it to absorb the liquids and render the mass 
of the proper consistency to be carted with convenience. 

Where there is no cellar under the bam. the animals 
should be well supplied with litter ; and muck, or peat 
which was previously in a tolerably dry state, may 
be kept constantly under them, excepting when tbe 
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weatheK^is so oold that it woald freeze. Charooal dast 
from the beds or bottoms of coal-pits, is preferable to 
peat for osiog under animals, as it is generally dryer 
and will absorb more liquid. A quantity of peat, or 
eoal dust may be kept in some empty stall, or in a cor- 
ner of the barn, where it will seldom freeze, if the bam 
is as tight and warm as it should be for the comfort of 
the cattle. Sheep pens or yards shoald have a layer of 
muck, of several inches in thickness, spread over them 
in the fall, before the sheep are taken in; this will absorb 
the urine, a considerable portion of which would other- 
wise soak into the ground. 

In making compost heaps, the diOerent kinds of ma- 
nure should be so mixed that the fermentation may be 
equal and uniform through the mass. The manure of 
horses and sheep has a much greater tendency to ferment 
than that from neat cattle, and when piled by itself it is 
liable to acquire too high a degree of heat; but by mixing 
all together this tendency is counteracted, and the quali- 
ty of the whole is improved. In forming the heap, a 
layer of muck should be put at the bottom, then a layer 
of manure spread evenly over it, and so on in alternate 
layers, covering the whole at last with muck to absorb 
the exhalations. Considerable moisture is necessary for - 
proper fermentation — the heap should neither 1t>e too wet 
nor too dry— either extreme will retard the process. 
If the manure has been kept in a cellar, and all the 
urine voided by the animals has been added to it. it will 
be sufficiently moist. Urine, on account of the large 
proportion of nitrogen it contains, greatly increases the 
tendency to fermentation. In some instances the liquids 
of stables are conveyed to tanks constructed for the pur- 
pose, from which the liquid is pumped up and thrown 
over the compost heap. Sometimes the manure is piled 
near the tanks, and is mixed with corn-stalks, peat, or 
any rubbish which it is wished to convert into manure, 
and by means of a spout the urine is conveyed over every 
|)art of the heap. The drainage goes back to the tank, 
«> that none is wasted. This is a very good plan, and 
a good compost may be made in this way in a short 
time. 

As to the time required for reducing compost to the 
required state of rottenness, something, of course, will 
depend on the state of the weather, and the nature of 
the materials used, as well as on the extent to which 
the decomposition is to be carried. In cold weather 
more time will be required than in hot weather, and the 
finer and more rotten the manure is to be made, the 
more time will be taken. Some diflerence of opinion 
exists as to the state in which manure should be applied 
to produce the greatest efieot. Rev. W. L. Rham, in 
the " Dictionary of the Farnij" observes—" The best 
state in which dung can be carried to the land, is, ac- 
cording to the best informed practical agriculturists, 
when the straw is so rotten that it readily breaks into 
short pieces, without having entirely lost its form ,* it 
should then be of a brown or mahogany color, uniform 
throughout the mass.^' This may be a good rule, and 
it is probable that where peat was used in the compost, 
it would have undergone a sufficient fermentation, and 
have become sufficiently impregnated with alkaline salts, 
by the time the manure had been brought into this con- 
dition. Practice and observation, however, can soon 
determine the point. 

In this climate, manure is not usually wanted for Indian 
corn l>efore the middle of Hay, and if it is composted a 
month beforehand, it will generally be found sufficiently 
reduced by the time it is wanted. If it is turned over 
once, the fermentalJon will be more complete, and the 
mixture of the various materials more perfect. If it is 
not turned over, it should be cut down m such a man- 
ner, at the time it is carted to the field, that the coarser 
parts may be made fine, and the whole well mixed. If 
the heap sbouM bor-orjc too hot wUile iVrmi^i^iinj;, as 



may be known^by the heat imparted to a stick thrust 
into the middle, holes should be made with an iron bar 
or stout stake, to ffive ventilation ; or the heap may 
be turned over. If the temperature is so high as to 
heat the stick to the degree that it will bum the 
fingers, whep it is drawn from the pile, it is consum- 
ing the manure, and should be checked. 

MANifER OF Applying Manttre to the Soil.^ 
There is much difference of opinion in regard to the 
best mode of applying manures. Some hold that they 
should always be plowed in, and give as a reason that 
'' manure never goes down, but i lost at all it is by 
evaporation." Others go counter to this rule in all re- 
spects, and contend that " surface manuring ^ is far pre- 
ferable — ^that the valuable principles of manure cannot be 
carried off by the air, but are only in danger of being 
lost by *' lefMhuig.^' The advocates of the two systems 
may be regarded as in a situation similar to the two 
knights who fought over the white and black shield— 
both are in part right, in part wrong. 

As regards the position that manure is never lost by 
going downward, every man's observation may have 
taught him that it is an error. Whoever has examined 
the earth under his manure-heaps, or in his barn-yard, 
must have found palpable evidence that the fertilizing 
elements of manure may penetrate to a greater depth 
than is commonly reached by the plow. In one in- 
stance within the writer's observation, the surface of 
the ground where a barn had stood was carried off to 
the depth of eighteen inches to two feet, and yet for' 
several years afterwards the spot, (though in the niidst 
of a field,) was plainly discoverable in the increased luxu- 
riance of the crops it produced. The cases cited may 
be said to be extreme ones, but they show that the 
theory to which we refer is false. 

The idea that nothing can be lost froA manure by 
exhalation, does not seem to be any better supported by 
facts than the opposite theory previously considered. 
Carbon and nitrogen, which constitute the chief ele- 
ments of manure, are both capable of assuming an aeri- 
form state. The nitrogen, which exists in manure for 
the most part in the form of ammonia, readily becomes 
volatile, and escapes into the air. The escape of this 
substance from manure heaps and fermenting urine, is 
readily perceived by the strong smell emitted. The 
dung dropped on pastures by cattle and horses, does 
comparatively but little good. It mostly dries up, and 
loses its value. If all the strength of it soaked into 
the soil, should we not see a greater efiect from it ? 
The urine dropped by animals is immediately absorbed, 
and the effect is sooner or later strikingly seen in the 
rankness of the grass. 

The true point to be observed in the application of 
manures, is to place them where none of their value 
shall be wasted, and at the same time in a situation to 
be acted on by the agents of decomposition. These 
agents are chiefly heat, air, and moisture. Heat is re- 
quired, because in its absence substances are without 
change; air is required because oxygen, a kind of air 
and a part of the atmosphere, is the greatest decompo- 
sing element in nature; and moisture is required be- 
cause its absorption by objects admits the entrance and 
action of oxygen. Light, also, (and perhaps electrici- 
ty,) exercises some agency in decomposition. The 
medicines of the doctor and apothecary are some- 
times decomposed by the influence of light, even when 
contained in vessels which are perfectly impervious to 
the air. It is on account of this influence that wines 
and other fermented liquors are kept in the dark. Eve- 
ry one may have noticed the effect of light in making 
vinegar, and may have seen how the souring process is 
hastened by setting the barrel where the sun will shine 
on it, and by turning the rays on the liquor by putting 
A bottle iu tli<* tiun;;-lijle. 
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The inflaenoes essential to the germination of seeds, 
are nearly the same as those which promote decomposi- 
tion. The seeds of some plants will remain inert, when 
buried deep in the soil, for an indefinite period, and on 
being brought near the surface, or within the influence 
of heat, air, and light, will germinate and produce per- 
fectly healthy plants. Instances of this kind are within 
the observation of every farmer. When a furrow-slice 
of seven or eight inches in thickness is turned over in a 
rich soil, (though that soil may not have been plowed 
for years before,) the newly exposed surface soon teems 
with a growth of plants, produced from seeds which 
could not vegetate under the deep covering where they 
had been placed. 

Now it follows from our previous reasoning, that the 
oiroumstanoes which would prevent the germination of 



seeds would prevent or retard the action of manures. 
We conclude, therefore, that maniure lying at the bot- 
tom of a furrow eight inches deep, would be of modi 
less benefit to growing plants than if it wm only firon 
two to three inches below the sarfaoe. 

From the principles above laid down, the following 
rule is deduced in regard to the appUoation of manures. 
That it is best to keep them near the surfaoe, wall 
mixed with earth, in which situation thay are moat 
readily brought into a soluble oondition and rendered 
available to the support of plants — their valuable quali- 
ties being neither liable to be dissipated by the atmos- 
phere or washed too deeply into the soil. 

An exoeption to this rule is made in regard to soils 
which it is wished to render more loose and friable by 
strawy manure or fibrous vegetable matter. 



AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. III.— By Caius. 

Tm Cakpaona abovt Romb.^AI the implements 
which the fattore or farmer can use, are of moat homely 
and inefficient construotion ; the import duties being 
so enormous, that no improved machinery can be intro- 
duced except at a ruinous cost. The same suicidal 
policy has hitherto prevented the introdnctioa of new 
8})eeies of grain, or new methods of tillage. Another 
obstacle to the profitable cultivation of the Campagna, 
lies in the unhealthy state of its atmosphere during seve- 
ral of the months of summer and autumn. The grain, 
after being sown under the careless mode of culture of 
which I have spoken, has hardly begun to ripen over the 
plain, when the herdsmen are obliged to withdraw their 
cattle to the pasture lands upon the Sabine hills, and 
suoh few as linger latest upon the Campagna, pant and 
groan under the stifling atmosphere. Meantime the 
grain yellows under the hot sun; there are no wander- 
ing flocks to disturb it; not a stray beast can be seen 
over the rolling land. Even the oouriers or post-riders, 
and /a«ore, looking after their crops, make haste to 
get over the ground of the malaria. In this season the 
corn is ripe, and must be cut. A few of the most 
wretched of the mountain peasantry are tempted by the 
offer of large prices, to come down to the harvesting. 
Under the influence of the heat and the foul air, they of 
course perform the work indifferently, and little or no 
method can be observed. Many poor fellows fall vic- 
tims every year to the malaria of harvest time, and more 
still carry back with them to their mountain homes, 
frames irreparably enervated by the influence of a single 
summer's campaign. The grain is often injured by wet, 
still oftener by neglect, and I have seen it lying upon the 
ground, as left by the reaper, a fortnight after the har- 
vest, the heads moulded, and the straw nearly rotten. 
After all, the grain pays its entrance duty, on passing 
through the gates of the city. After harvest the Cam- 
pagna is deserted; now and then a courier goes gallop- 
ing over the roads leading to the mountains, or a post- 
chaise or a diligence toils along in a cloud of dust, but 
the fields are desolate, and smoking with the heat, and 
the evaporation of the water in the ditches. It is 
thought by many intelligent foreign observers, that a 
thorough system of drainage would both improve the 

. fertility of the Campagna and lessen materially the ef- 
fects of the malaria. But the operations for such an 

. end would require to be conducted on too gigantic and 
liberal a scale for the bigoted and resourceless papal 
government. 



In the nearer neighborhood of Rome, and of the towns 
upon the borders of the Campagna, the rotation is firom 
grain to grasses — the field resting a year or two in grass 
only. Farther from the towns, grain is put in only 
twice in a period of ten years. 

Vast tracts of land, not only upon the Campagna, but 
upon the mountains, belong to the princely Cimilies of 
Rome,— embracing sometimes whole towns in their cir- 
cuit, the rental ci whose houses goes to sustain the 
splendor of a princely life. The princes themselves 
know little and care little for the management of the 
lands which are subject to their centred. They deal 
through their secretaries with the/aitor$; the fattore 
secures his commissions, and a good rental to the Prince, 
and be is satisfied. Perhaps the princely family leaves 
the city a day or two in autumn, to pass the time at 
some old villa upon their Sabine estates; in that event, 
they have troops of city friends, and give grand din- 
ners, and wander to the sound of music and fountains, 
between rich linden hedges, and through clipped ave- 
nues, — but of their farm lands they never inquire. 

Prince Borghese has latterly given more attention to 
the cultivation of his estates — ^perhaps through the in- 
fiuence of his wife, who is an English lady. Near his 
villa grounds by the city, he has introduced the cultiva- 
tion of the turnep, and upon his hill lands has en« 
conraged more thorough tillage, and a scientific rota 
tion. Prince Rospigliosi is still more seealous; his es- 
tates lying near Palestrina, are under the most orderly 
management of any that I observed within the Papal 
territory. The land was well plowed — improved im- 
plements having been introduced; the crops had been 
well attended — the hedges, where they existed, in ex- 
cellent order, amd the ditching, where rendered neces- 
sary, well laid out. It was upon his estate that I ob- 
served the only true American stone wall which I re- 
member seeing in Italy. The Prince is much beloved 
by the peasantry, and by his superior culture is enabled 
to pay more generously than most other proprietors. 
Many laborers are fiirnished with a neat cottage, a bowl 
of soup, and a small bottle of wine per day, with from 
one to two pauls, as the season may demand. The 
workmen are contented at their labors, but do not seem 
efficient people. They may be seen by crowds every 
Sunday during the winter at Rome; they collect in their 
steeple-crowned hats in the old portions of the city, and 
after saying mass devoutly at some church of the neigh- 
borhood, make bargains with the fattore. who meet 
them on those occasions, for spring and summer ser- 
vice upon the hills. By three or four of the afternoon 
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tbey retire to some wine shop, and after driaking and 
danoing an howj they shoulder their pack, which they 
bring in order to be in readiness to serve a new master, 
and go out again, back over the Campagna. Houses 
are rarely seea over this rolling plain; only here and 
there some tall stone building lifts itself from the level, 
and sometimes a little sn¥>ke oozes from the top into 
the blue sky. What the buildings have served for in 
past days — ^whether look-out j^aces for bandits, or 
towers of jHrineely families, it is not my present purpose 
to inquire. Now-a^days, a herdsman takes up his abode 
in them, and lives upon stores of cheese, and bread, and 
vine. Perhaps be keeps a shaggy pony or two upon 
the first floor, and a cart. In the loft above is placed 
the grain, and between bare stone walls, he makes his 
eot of straw. At the foot of the building he may have 
thrown a little enclosure about a patch of cabbages, and 
a goat or two scramble over the broken walls around, 
and furnish him his supply of milk. The farm-houses 
proper, at the edge of the Campi^na, and upon the 
slopes above, are different. They are substantial, low 
buildings of stone, a square court walled in, and where 
height of building will admit, the stables under the 
living quarters of the family. They possess no neat- 
ness, and are only picturesque, as being gray and old, 
and always prettily situated. The vineyards come up 
to the very edge of the court, and are planted as in 
France, in rows, and trained to the same height to 
poles. A rude hawthorn hedge, will perhaps enclose a 
vegetable garden near the premises. In these will be 
seen growing, tnmeps, potatoes, cabbage, and a species 
of dill or fennel, a great favorite vrith the Romans, and 
eaten as we eat celery, earthing the stalks to blanch 
them. Caivs. 



COLMAN'S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE-Part 8. 



This number opens with a continuation of the sub- 
jcct of '' Crops.*' He describes at length the different 
modes of cultivating wheat, showing the advantages 
claimed for the broad-cast, tbe drilling, and the dibbling 
systems. He thinks drilling is greatly to be preferred 
to sowing broadcast. The first advantage is the more 
equal distribution of seed, the next, the greater chance 
the plants have of spreading, and the third, the oppor- 
tunity it affords of cleaning and cultivating tbe crop. 
He observes — '^ I am of an opinion, borne out very 
strongly by facts which have come under my observa- 
tion, that wheat in the early period of its growth, is as 
much benefitted by cultivation as any plant which is 
grown; and the injury which is done, both to the growth 
of tbe plant and to the sample of grain, by tbe weeds 
which ripen their seeds among it, renders the weeding 
or cleaning of the crop of great importance. *' 

The main saving or advantage in dibbling, is in the 
quantity of seed sown; but against this advantage is to 
be placed, says Mr. C, ''the danger from insects and 
frost, and the imperfect germination of the seed." He 
does not, however, attempt to decide in regard to the 
relative value of dibbling compared with the other modes 
of sowing or {^anting wheat; but it may not be impro- 
per to remark in passing, that from all we can learn, 
the dibbling mode is less approved in England now than 
it was a short time since. 

Time of Harvesting Wheat. — ^In regard to the 
proper time of harvesting wheat, Mr. Colman observes 
that it has been a matter of much discusssion; but in 
his opinion, " the results of repeated experiments, with 
a view to determine the best time, all point to an earlier 
rather than a late cutting." " The best rule for bar- 
vesting," he continues, '' is not merely when the stalk 
below tlie head has changed color, and the circulations 
have consequently ceased, but when the grain, tbou<rh 
it has toused :u yl-ild any milk ujv»a prctt<ure, \» yet 



soft. It then ripens well in the sheaf; it yields more 
and better floor; and none b lost by shaking, as when it It 
suffered to stand until it has become dead ripe.^ 

Mr. C. remarks that wheat is seldom put in barn.<l 
in England; but is generally made into stacks, which 
are laid on " staddles" made either of wood or cast 
iron, about eighteen inches or two feet in height. When 
placed on these, it is inaccessible to rats, and if proper- 
ly put up, will keep any length of time. He states 
that — '' in parts of Cambridgeshire, where the stacks 
were placed on the ground, they were plastered with 
lime mortar about two feet from tbe ground up, and 
whitewashed, which was regarded as a preventyvi» 
against vermin." It is claimed that wheat is net so 
likely to be heated in stacks as when stored in bsnms; 
but it is observed that the '' thatcheKs art is a matter 
of great skill and experience; and as long as wooden 
bams are erected among us at so small an expense, it 
<»an scarcely be expected that we shall have patienee to 
adopt it." As an '' agricultural picture," however, he 
observes that he knows of nothing '' more beautiful than 
a neat farm-house in tbe midst of a crowded and well- 
thatched stack-yard." 

As to kinds of wheat, Mr. Colhaiv mentioned 
'' Hunter's " wheat, which is the kind most extensively 
cultivated in Scotland; tbe " Chidbam " wheat, the 
'' Whittington"«irheat, and tbe ''Talaveraf wheat; 
but he adds — ** in troth, I have seen none superior to 
kinds common in the United States, especially the white 
western wheats. Indeed, tbe bakers here, for the pur- 
pose of producing the finest bread and oonfeetionary, 
prefer thie best .Ajnerican flour." 

Of the average yield of wheat in England. Mr. C. is 
no doubt correct in the supposition that there is no 
country where it is so large, though the prodnot, he 
states, has there ** doubled within tbe last thirty or forty 
years." He says — " I am quite aware that, in many- 
parts of England, the crops are still small, and do not 
exceed sixteen bushels to an acre; bat on the estate of 
the late Mr. Coke,, afterwards Lord Leicester — where, 
when be came to reside on his property, it was thought, 
on account of tbe thinness and poverty of the soil, wheat 
would not grow, — tbe average yield is from forty to 
forty-eight bushels per acre; and I have already re- 
ferred to a large farm where the erop on the whole 
farm, in 1844, '5,—- a most favorable season — averaged 
fifly-six bushels per aore. These are most encouraging 
results; since, beyond all question, in an instance re- 
ferred to, eighty bushels have been produced, who will 
say that tbe limits of improvement have been generally 
even, approached? All this too has been, without doubt, 
tbe effect of improved cultivation." 

Oats. — Oats are cultivated largely in Great Britain. 
In Scotland and Ireland, they are cultivated extensively 
for food for the population; and when the meal is of tbe 
best quality, in some forms in which it is cooked, it is 
not only palatable. t>ut extremely agreeable. Porridge 
is prepared merely by boiling it in water with some saH 
thrown in until it reaches a proper consistence, and in 
this form is ordinarily eaten with milk. Brose is pre- 
pared simply by scalding the meal with boiling water, 
and throvring in a little salt. * * * It will not do to 
say that it is not a nutritious substance. The allow- 
ance, formerly, for a Scotch laborer, was a peck of oat- 
meal per week, and two scotch pints, or four quarts of 
milk per day; and this comprehended tbe whole of bis 
subsistence. Where more hardy or more skilful labo- 
rers are to be found; where we are to look for a finer 
race of people than the Scotch, — more erect, more mus- 
cular, more energetic, with more of physical or of intel- 
lectual power, I know not; and this dish is, -perhaps, 
never absent from a Scotch table, and with a large por- 
tion of the Scotch, constitutes their principal food." 

The meiliods of caltivaiing oats in Britain, it is siul, 
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do not diflfer widMy from the metlieda prevatUng with as. 
They are sometimes aowa broadcast, and sometimes 
drilled. In the latter caee fo«r bushels of seed is sown 
per aore^ ia the former, as micb as six bushels is some- 
times sown. The reason .given for so largtB a qaantity 
of seed, is, that though oats will tiller, yet the side 
shoots are seldom of much value, and it is best, there- 
fore, to sov^ seed enough to give the requisite number 
of stems, [nyieM, Mr, C, states that *-* the crop va- 
ries from 30 i» iOO, and sometimes 80 bushels per acre.'* 
In regaid to harvestiag, be says — '' it is strongly ad- 
vised to ont oats early, as soon as the stalk turns yel- 
low under the head, aad evea while the other parts of 
it are green, Kooe are lost in such case by shaking 
out; the grain itself is brighter, and the straw is saved 
in a much mora palatable condition Tor the aninaals to 
whom it is fcd.^ 

The '' potato oat^ is said to be much esteemed, 
^* The grain is short aad white, the panicles well filled, 
and tt IS usually without beard or awns.*' It sometimes 
weighs Ibr^-vsix pounds per bushel.'^ The ** Hopetowa 
oat " ts another favorite kind of ScoUch oat, '^ It is es- 
teemed better adapted to light, than strong day soils. 
Its weight is as great as that of the potato oat. The 
Mack Tartarian oat is another kind said to be modi cul- 
tivated ia England, ** They are well known among 
QS," says Mr. C, '' having the panidM all on one aide;" 
on ac^eount of this peonharity, they are sometimes called 
"' horse-mane oats,* in some parts of this oanntry. 

BAnuET. — The average yield of this grain in Eng« 
land, is stated to be from 10 to 90 bushels, and it usual- 
ly weighs from 45 to 50 lbs. per bushel. On gondkwmy 
aoils, it is thought to be mtore proAtable than oats; it is 
not so profitab^ an heavy iamfs. It is principally used 
for making beer, wliieh is said to be the '^ finvoritedrmk 
of all the kiwer classes, and is seMom ahsent from the 
tables of the rich and Imrarioiis.^ The kind oallsd 
•^' Chevalier barley,^ is most esteemed. 

Rts. we are informed, is veiy Httle eultivatBd in 
Great Britain, and Mr. Colmajv says he haa never seen 
it used there for bread. 

The Enolish Hoksc Bsav, is a* important nftade 
with the British farmer. It yields on an average, 30 
iHishels per acre, but sometimes gives 60 or even 70 
Imshels. One ^natt of beans is eoosidemd o^ual to 
two quarts of oats for horses. 

Tukmcps. — ^Tbe turnep cnttuM has Seen called the 
'' sheet-anchor of British hodbandryf and from Mr. 
CoLMAN^s aooonnt, we should be inclined to think the 
ohsei-vatien agreed with his opinion. '^Tbe tnroep 
crop," says he, '' k to be considered Che fomidataMi of 
the improved husbandry of England, m the means which 
it aflfonis of suppottittg an iae««ased stock, m the abwi- 
dance of enriohiiig.raamire which it thus supplies, and 
in the cleanness of cultivation to which it leads as m. 
preparation for other crops.^ 

He inforais os that ** the practiee of sowing broad- 
cast, which formerly prevailed, i« nearly abandoned." 
Where land is thin and liable to suffer by drouth, it is 
preferred to sow them in drills on a flat outface, bnt on 
rich soil, it is deemed best to sow on ridges, wbKli, for 
Swedes it is thought, tdiouid be at least twenty-eeven 
inches apart, and of the distance of a foot or more in tha 
rows. The best varieties, Mr. Colmak thinks, are the 
yellow Abeideen, and the Swedish, or rnta-baga, both 
whidi will keep well through the winter, and the 
Swedes will keep till late in spring. 

Mr. CoLMAW admits that the advantages of growing 
turneps are much greater in England than they can be 
in this country, on account of the more favorable state 
of tlie English climate, both in regajd to the growth of 
the turnep and the oonvenience S keeping it through 
the winter. But be savs — '* I believe our farmers 
wofdd find a very gnaA amjitage ia gtowiag eiealeat 



vegetables for sheep and cattle, instead of keeping them 
as is now done, through our long and severe winters ez- 
clusivdy upon dry food. They wouhl be more usefbl 
to sheep in the lambing season, and for covirs in milk; 
and though, ia fattening properties I know no article, 
alt things considered, superior to our Indian corn, yet 
they certainly would come most beneficially in aid of 
that. I do not assert that turneps are the best crop 
for this purpose, but Swede turneps are certainly among' 
the best. Mangel-wurzd, carrots, cabbages, parsneps, 
and potatoes, are all useful. • • • The con-' 
dusioa to which I have come, and in vdiich I am daily 
confirmed, and with which I wish the formers of the' 
United States oouM be more and more impressed, is, that 
an abundant supply of succulent food should be provided 
for their stock during our long winters, — ^first as con- 
docmg to the health of the stock; and next, as contribu- 
ting essentially to the improvement of fattening sto6k, 
and as enabling the farmer to keep more stock; and 
lastly as furnishing him with the best means of enriching . 
his farm, and extending aad improving all his other crops. 

Potatoes aro said to be of better quality in England, 
generally, than ia this country; though Mr. C. says 
those grown in the northern part of Maine and in New- 
Brunsvnck and Nova Scotia, are not excelled by any 
be has met with. He ofaeerves that new land and a 
moist climate are fovorabie to the production of the po^ 
tato in its greatest exodleace. Nothing peculiar ia 
sUted in regard to their cultivation. 

Grass Lakds. — Mr. Colmak informs us that in lay 
infif down lands to grass, the English use large quanti- 
ties of seed — " from thirty to forty pounds, and these of 
great variety. In the rotation, the principal plants cul- 
tivated are the clovers, and the rye and orchard grass. 
or cocksfoot. The ** cow dover" is a permanent, but 
is more valued for pasture than for hay. In makinfl^ 
dover hay, vpe are told *' it is never tossed about and 
and spread, but simply turned and made up, first itaro 
small handfuls, and afterwards into cocks, and it some- 
times recdves heavy rains without as much damage tai 
we should suppose." 

We shfUl continue our notices next month, giving a 
summary of Mr.CoLHAK's remarks on " Live Stock." 



LETTERS FROM HOLLAND— No. IH. 



Ulrtehi, Dee. 26, 1846. 

Mbssas. EDFTona — My attention has been lately di* 
rented to that gigantic work of internal improveoMnt 
oonuneneed some years dnoe in this country, the drain* 
iag of the Haartennr Mear, or Lake of Haarlem. 

It is probable that many of your readers aoMty have 
already seen some accounts of this undertaking, bat a 
more particular notice may be of interest. Previous to 
the 15th century this lake scarcely existed, but toward 
the end of the 16th, a number of small lakes previously 
separated, owing to a rapid increase of their waters, 
burst, and overflowing the intervening space, united 
themscK'cs permanently into one. The lake is eleven 
leagues in drcumforence, and has about 70 square miles 
of surface. It is somewhat higher than most of the ad- 
joining country, and is only restrained from overwhelm- 
ing a very large district by enormous dykes. There 
being no protection from the force of the winds, they 
produce a terrible effect, and drive the waters against the 
dykes with such fury that sometimes even all of thehr 
strength and solidity offers a scarcely adequate resistance. 

North Hdland and South Holland are conneeted but 
fay a narrow neck of land, and only tlie most constant 
care and watchfulness prevents the Haarlemer Meer 
from cutting through this, and converting the former 
into an islam!. For a considerable distance it is tepara- 
ted from the T. , another inland sea, merely by a dyke; the 
T is low^er than the Haarlemer Meer. and the efi*dbt of 
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opening the sluices which connect them, would be to 
sobnierrrc Amsterdam , and a large portion of the sur- 
rounding country. The principal outlet is through the 
sluices of Katughj where also the Rhine discharges it- 
self into the sea. The annual cost of works cf defence, 
Is between $20 and $30,000. 

The depth of the lake is 14 feet, six feet of which 
only arc water; the rest is mud, an alluvial deposit 
brought down by the Rhine. This must be of a clayey 
character, as it is used very largely in the manufacture 
of those small, hard, Dutch bricks called clinkertj some 
specimens of which, I believe, are still to be seen in 
Albany. It is very likely that they came from the bot- 
tom of the Haarleraer Meer, and originally from the 
mountains of Switzerland, from whence their materials 
were washed down and deposited by the Rhine. 

It is now six years since the operations necessary to 
the dr)'ing of this lake were commenced. The com- 
merce which passed through it was very great, and it 
was necessary, therefore, to build a canal around it by 
which vessels could pass, instead of going across. 
This canal will also serve the purpose of discharging 
the waters when pumped up. Of course, a double 
water-iirrht rampart, or dyke was necessary, in itself a 
work of great magnitude. This was eommenced in 
1840, nnd is now complete. 

The next step was to consider the best means of 
pumping out the water, the lake having no natural out- 
fall. It was decided to make the attempt by means of 
three enormous steam engines. One of these called the 
Seeghwater, is now finfshed, and in its place ready for 
work; the other two are in progress, and are expected 
to be completed and erected during the coming year. 
They are all made in Elngland, and are remarkable spe- 
cimens of the perfection of English workmanship; being, 
I believe, much larger than any ever before made. 

The Seeghwater engine discharges the w-ater which 
It raises into the sea by the sluices of Katwyk; the 
other two will discharge in difierent directions, and be 
located in other parts of the lake. 

This engine is erected in a circular house, from which 
radiate eleven balance beams, working as many pumps. 
These are all brought up at once by an enormous pis- 
ton, and then fall by their own weight. The weight of 
the piston and cross-head, with parts attached, is 90 
tons; this dead weight has to be lifted at each stroke, 
bat of course aids greatly in bringing down the balance- 
beams. The engine is on the hich pressure expansive 
principle, and there are two steam cylinders, one of 84 
Inches in diameter, within another of 144 inches. The 
weighty of iron in the engine, pumps, &c., is 640 tons. 

It will not commence working regularly until March 
taext, but has been tried within the last few months, re- 
peatedly, and found to answer every expectation; 112 
tons of water are raised 10 feet at each stroke, 1.000,- 
000 tons in 25{ hours. When the two others add their 
assistance, 2,800,000 tons will be discharged every 24 
hours. The quantity of water to be lifted is estimated at 
1,000,000,000 of tons, and allowing for rains and other 
contingencies, they expect to pump it out in 400 days. 

The cost of the Seeghwater engine, pumps, building, 
and all included, wa« £36,000, or about $170,000, and 
the total cost of the pumping, including that of engines, 
is estimated at not more than £140,000, or about 
$670,000. 70,000 acres will thus be rendered service- 
able to man — will at once be divided into farms and 
brought under cultivation. The annual cost of keeping 
ir dry, will be between $20 and $30,000, about the same 
ns that of the present works of defence. This annual 
i'.aino|;e will probably amount to 64,000,000 of tons. 

The introduction of these powerful steam engines 
Imhus a new era in the history of draining. The ex- 
j.'.-nse of pumping out this lake by wind, would have 
t^n £308,000, or about $1;500,000; it would have 



required 114 mills of the largest class, for four years, 
and the annual cost of keeping it dry by means of wind* 
mills, would be upwards of $30,000. 

The prospects of this undertaking are so auspicions, 
and the capabilities of this new method of draining seem 
so great, that a proposal is now before the government 
for draining the Zuider Zee, and it is confidently hoped 
that permission ^ ill be given. An enormous dyke must 
first be constructed across its narrowest portion, before 
reaching the Helder. It will enclose a space of about 
40 miles in length, and as many in width. Numerous 
rivers discharge themselves into this sea, and these must 
be carried across the redeemed country on double dykes. 

This undertaking, if carried into execution, will he one 
of the boldest that the worid has ever witnessed, and 
will be worthy of the ancient renown of the Dutch peo- 
ple, showing the world that in industry and perseve- 
rance they have not degenerated. They have not,, how- 
over, yet learned to move rapidly, and this subject will 
probably be only one for lengthened deliberations during 
some years to come. The resolve and the commencement 
are not so nearly simultaneous here as In England and 
America. Yours truly, JoHif P. NoaroN. 



FENCES ON FLOODED GROUNDS. 

Alluvial flats are justly regarded as among the most 
productive of all lands. But serious inconvenience and 
much vexation often result from the destruetion and re- 
moval of the fences by inundations. There is no doubt 
that in most cases the evil might be greatly lessened. 

Whatever kind of fence may be adopted on such lands, 
one great and leading requisite, alnoost totally neglect- 
ed, is, placing the line of the fence, not perpendietUarly, 
but oBLiquKLT to the current. Logs, or other obstruc- 
tions, then, which may be floating in the current, strike 
it with much less force; and are soon by a gradual late- 
ral motion, thrown into the main current and swept off. 

Different kinds of fence may be adopted. A hedge 
of plashed willows sometimes succeeds well. It is more 
effectual when young if planted on a wide ditch bank; 
and such bank also aflbrds protection during deep floods 
to the young trees. A board fence, if placecl on such a 
bank will sometimes be sufficient; ijf there is danger of 
the posts being drawn by the lifting of the ice early in 
spring, a two inch white oak or cedar pin, at right 
angles through the lower end of the post, secured by 
filling the hole snugly with stones, will be of essential 
service. Where the current is quite rapid, it will some- 
times happen that a bank and ditch cannnot be adopted, 
on account of washing. 

A mode of building board fences on such grounds has 
been lately described in the American Farmer, and may 
be of service where grounds are severely swept by 
floods, and might be placed near the main channel of 
water, where the oblique, fixed fence could not be adopt- 
ed, or would not stand. It is made nearly as the com- 
mon post and rail fence, but movable on a hmge joint 
at the bottom, fastened to short stumps of posts set 
firmly in the ground, so that the flood at most only 
prostrates it, but does not carry it off*, and it may be 
easily and quickly righted again. About three lengthe 
of the fence are connected together by a long pole run- 
ning through the bottom ends of the four posts forming 
these three lengths, and at the same time running 
through the upper enJs of the stumps just mentioned, 
three inch holes being bored through each for this pur- 
pose. The lower pole turning in the holes in the stumps 
forms the hinge joint. A similar pole runs through the 
corresponding upper ends of the posts. The fence is kept 
in an upright position by slanting braces set on the upper 
pole. When a flood is so great as to sweep away a com- 
mon fence, this is only prostrated by the displacement of 
the braces; and as soon as the water subsides, it is rerj 
quickly set up to its original position. T 
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MODE OF UNDER-DRAINING. 



An obstacle to th« practice of wider draining in this 
country, is the difficulty or expense of obtaining tiles 
for forming the drains; many neighborhoods, however, 
ever, abound with a material which will answer nearly 
as well — that is, small stones. We have seen them 
used in a few instances, and the drains thus formed 
have operated w«U for a long time. We presume that 
drainage would be more frequently resorted to, if it were 
generally known that the stones, which in many sec- 
tions occupy the soil to tlie actual hindrance of cultiva- 
tion, could be used with good advantage in filling the 
drains. From a series of articles which have been pub- 
lished in the Farmers Magaxine, on the ** Agriculture 
of Afaerdeeoshire,^ it appears that stones for filling 
drains are ** almost exclusively " used in that country. 
There appear to be several modes of forming drains, 
and of putting the stones into them, '* Many fiamnerB," 
it is said, agreeably to the Deanston plan, break the 
stones to a small sise, like those ttsed in repairing the 
public roads; and put them promiscuously in to a cer- 
tain depth. Several others, however, are of opinion 
that each drain should be furnished with an ' eye,^ or 
open conduit in the bottom. 

" The stones employed in draining are procured from 
two sources, the surface of the ground and the quarry. 
The small round stones annually gathered off the grass- 
fields, as well as those brought to the surface by the 
action of the tillage implements, are carted into heaps 
in convenient situations, with the intention of being sub- 
sequently employed (if necessary,) in draining. The 
fields in many parts of the country contain a great 
number of such stones, and they are considered to be 
peculiarly well adapted for draining; they also con- 
stitute an economical material, since it is necessray or 
proper at all events, to collect and remove them o^ the 
ground; and they require little preparation before being 
put into the drains. 

" A kind of drain which was formerly* much em- 
ployed, and is still frequently constructed in particular 
places, is made in the following manner: A trench 
uf about twenty- four inches in width at the top, 
firom sixteen to eighteen inches at the bottom, and of 
such depth as the nature and texture of the subsoil, and 
other circumstances may render necessary in order to 
obtain a secure foundation on which the stones may 
firmly rest, is cut through the field to be drained in such 
a direction as is considered best calculated for carrying 
off the water. After the bottom of the drain has 
been made quite even, and all loose soil cleared out, 
two rows of medium-sized stones, set obliquely, and 
leaning to each other at the top, like the roofing of a 
house, are carefully laid for the passage of the water. 
If the drain be narrow, and the stones employed are of 
tolerable size, the whole of the water passes through 
between these two rows; but if the stones be small, and 
n large flow of water is expected, there are two and 
sometimes three rows of these couples, with a flat stone 
between every two rows, which, together, will void a 
considerable stream. A quantity of small stones col- 
lected ofl* the fields is then thrown promiscuously above 
these, until the top of the drain is within sixteen or 
eighteen inches of the surface of the. ground. The 
stones being rendered uniform on the tnp, are covered 
either with heath or turf cut from the adjacent land, if the 
field is in grass; after which a sufficient quantity of the 
earth thrown out in excavating the drain, is returned, 
and the rest scattered over the ground. This desorip- 
tioB of drninis lometimes employed as a 'leader' for 



receiving and conveying away water firom small drains ; 
and by using pretty' large stones for eouples, a copious 
stream will be voided by a drain ao constructed. It in 
also well adapted for conducting water from springs, is 
easily formed, and will continue in efficient operation for 
an indefinite period, provided proper care is taken in iti 
construction." 

The advantage of using stones of so small a size as is 
mentioned, we do not reeulily discover. It is stated that 
they are in some instances broken down to a sine that 
will pass through a ring two and a half inches indiame* 
ter. The practice, however, of filling drains entirely 
with such small stones, is not considered proper in all 
cases. A great proportion of the land in Aberdeen* 
shire which stands most in need of draining, is said to 
abound in ferruginous matter or iron ore. In many 
places an indurated stratum, known 'by the name oC 
^* moorband patif** has been formed between the soil and 
subsoil. The writer observes, that — "wherever the 
oxide or peroxide of iron exists in any considerable 
quantity in the soil, it is considered injudicious by the 
majority of Aberdeenshire farmers to drain with broken 
stones put in after the Deanstpn fashion, though they 
are almost unanimously of the opinion that this is the 
best method that can be adopted in the draining of land 
eontaining only a due proportion of iron." The objeo- 
tion to filling entirely with small stones in such soils 
as above described, arises from the fact that the ferrngf- 
nous matter in making its way through the stones, 
leaves, and ochery deposit, which in time renders the 
drains useless by obstructing the passage of the water 
"In several instances," it is said, "drains filled with 
broken stones have had to be re-opened in consequence 
of becoming choaked up. when the deposit alluded to 
was discovered, and at once accounted for the progress 
having been impeded." It is therefore concluded that 
the only safe mode of draining with stones such land as 
described, is toifumish each drain with a well formed 
' eye,' which affords a channel for the free passage of the 
water. 

The mode of forming the " eye," is to make a low 
wall on each side of the bottom of the ditch, which is 
covered by flat stones. The height of the eye is nine 
inches, and the width commonly about seven inches. If 
the bottom of the ditch is soft, it is paved with round 
stones previous to laying the sides; wad in fact it ap- 
pears to be considered advisable to pave the bottom of 
all mam drains, as there is a liability of the water af- 
fecting the foundation, and endangering the safety of 
the drains. But it should be remembered, that it is 
only in the ferruginous soils above described, that eyes 
are deemed necessary; as in all other situations the 
mere filling with stones is believed to be equally if not 
more efficacious and durable |^an those formed in any 
other way. 



Yield of Wheat from a Single Head. — Mr. 
CoLMAN mentions that Mr. Jonas, of Cambridgeshire, 
England, in 1838, dibbled in 50 kernels, the produce of 
one ear, 30 of which only grew. The product was 14| 
ounces. This being sown in 1839 produced l.| bush- 
els; which was sown in 1840, and produced 45 bush- 
els, and this in 1841 produced 537 bushels. He also 
mentions a case of remarkable increase from eighteen 
ears in four years. The first produce of these ears 
produced 7^ bushels, the second 108 i bushels, and the 
the third 1868 bushels. 
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THE POTATO DISEASE, 



We have Utely reoeived a crowd of eoinniimieatioDs 
in relation to tke malady which hae so generally attacked 
the potato throqghout a large portion of the world. As 
we cannot see that the pablic good would be in any 
way ffubserved by the publication of matter which throws 
no new li^iit on the subject, we have concluded to dis- 
pose of these communioations by giving a brief earn- 
nary of them in a single chapter. We are satisfied 
that all speculations as to the cause of the trouble have 
amounted to nothing, so far a« regards the point aimed 
at; and this is the conclusion to which those who have 
devoted the mo«t time and attention to the subject have 
generally come. And as to remedies, we agree with 
^rof. Frqmbb^o/ that '' until the cause of this disease 
ifl known, no efficacious remedy can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be found. It is/' he adds, '' the department 
pf science to proceed from fixtd points, from causes 
into eOecis, and every other way is hardly deserving of 
any other name than empiricism." 

As to the extent of the disease in this country, we 
^ear of it from New Brnnsvrick and the Canadas, to the 
-Carolinas and the country bordering on the Mississippi, 
though within this area there are some neighborhooids 
where it has not yet shown itself. It is generally said 
10 be less prevalent on dry than on wet land. 

Levi J. Hopjuns, Throopsville, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 
writes — ^* the potato disease seems to be universally pre- 
valent through this region,though differing in destructive- 
41088 on different soils. It prevails least on sandy and 
moat on clay soils. • • • Here, as everywhere else, no 
one can give any reason as to the cause. Early plant- 
ing is generally considered best. When dug they should 
be put in a dry place — ^putting them into pits, in the 
usual way, seems to be sure destruction to them." 

A. W. HowLETT, of Castile, Wyoming County, N. 
Y., writes — " My potatoes were all sound this year and 
remain so. There were not many rotten ones in this 
section the past season." 

Samuel Wajlino, of Morrisdale, Pa., states — 
" Potatoes have rotted very generally, particularly when 
thay were planted deep, or manured with much fresh 
.dung." 

IUlph R. Phelps, of Mancheater, Cl., states that 
the disease has prevailed in that section, and that it 
appears to have extended itself to turneps, beets and 
cabbages. 

John F. Allen, of Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
states that a friend of his accidentally had some pota- 
toes planted on buckwheat-stubble, which produced a 
crop free from rot, while others, in similar circumstances 
in other respects, were lost. He mentioned the fact to 
his neighbors, several of whom stated that the same 
thing had occurred in their experience. He therefore 
advises that buckwheat Araw be spread on the ground 
planted to potatoes. He says the blight has not been 
confined to potatoes, but in his neighborhood has been 
noticed on Indian com. 

We should have about as much confidence in the effi- 
cacy of buckwheat stubble or straw, as in the following; 
both, if sufficiently tried, will probably prove to be no 
preventive. 

Alexander Leeds, of St. Josephs, Michigan, states 
that a neighbor of his planted, (in 1845,) a pumpkin- 
> -od in every third or fourth hill of potatoes, and that 



* •• lUmarks on ihe PoUto Discme, by P. P. H. Frombcrgt UrW 
A ^distaat in the Laboratory of the Agncnlmral Chemistry Awaa 
' aiioii of Scotland."— [ScotiSb Quarterly Joarnal of Agneultore 
twr ianoary, 1847.] 



the hills thus treated produced soimd potatoes*— '' Ch« 
others poor and defective.^ In 1846 be repeated the 
experiment by pnttmg a pumpkin seed in every hill of 
potatoes. The potatoes were " ffnCf large and sound.'' 
He asks — ^' Did the shade of the pumpkin-vines preserve 
the potatoes, or did they draw from the soil such ingre- 
dients as were injurious to the potato V^ 

6. RucKMAN, of Bath County, Va., states that pota- 
toes did not do well in that section the past year.— ' 
" They started fair, hot soon began to decay.'' He says 
he followed the plan of Wm. McCot, as given in the 
last volume of the Cultivator, which was to use forty 
bushels of wood ashes and four bushels of salt to the 
acre; but he got only an hundred bushels of sound po- 
tatoes, where he had expected twelve hundred. 

N. H. Watekburt, of Saratoga, N. Y., gives the 
result of his experience in potato-culture for three 
years. In 1844 be planted the last of May, in rich 
ground. The potatoes looked well till the 30th of Au- 
gust, when the disease attacked them. Full one-half 
of the whole crop was lost, and some varieties were 
not worth digging. 

In 1845 he planted on the first of May, on ordinary 
soil, without manure. The season was very dry, and 
the crop was light, but there was no rot. 

In 1846 he planted on the 20th of April. He had a 
fair crop, and the potatoes were sound and good. He 
planted a small piece with the " Mountain Junes." ma- 
nuring them in^he bill. Two-thirds of these rotted. 
In accordance with these results, he advises to " plant 
warm, quick land as early as the season will admit." 
He states that he has tried cutting the tops, but *^ eould 
never see any good effect from it." . 

J. Petit, of Fredonia, N. Y., states that he has 
made various experiments in growing potatoes firom the 
ball, from 1842 to 1846. The seedlings rotted as bad 
as others. He therefore comes to this conclusion — " that . 
the seedling potato insvu*es any special immunity from 
the rot, is out of the question. lixperiroents made with 
greater accuracy than mine, have settled this fact. The 
cause and the cure lie hidden still in nature's areana." 

We agree to the conclusion in regard to the non-ex- 
emption of seedlings. Nearly all the testimony we re- 
ceive on this point tends to this result. Mr. Norton, 
in his essay on the potato disease, published in the 
Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for I84&, 
observes — ** great stress has been laid upon the neces- 
sity of procuring new varieties from seed;" and adds — '' it 
is most unfortunate for those who believe this, that in 
the whole of the an.*«wers to the above question" [in re* 
ferenee to varieties raised from seed,] *^ there is not one 
favorable to their theory." Mr. N. gives extracts from 
the answers. One man states that he had above narfy 
varieties which had been raised on his farm within three 
years previous, and they had *' all been attacked with 
the disease, and in some cases with more virulence than 
the older varieties — ^not one of the seedlings being free 
from disease." Another man states that he had tea 
kinds raised from seed two years before, and they wera 
all affected. Several others state that they have used 
new varieties, and that they were as much if not more 
liable to disease than older ones. 

Elisha Hammond, of Scoharie County. N. Y.. states 
that in 1846 he planted some potatoes in April, some 
'* about the middle of May," an^ some " about the middfo 
of June" — all on the same kmd of soil. He says-^ 
<< Those that I planted in June did not rot; but they did 
not yield one-third of a crop. Those planted in Miaf, 
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mrrived at about two- thirds the usual siae and com- 
meDced rotting, and in a few days a large portion of 
them were a rotteo maasj but those I planted in April 
lully perfected their growth and Muiaed s^mnd." He 
states that he has msde numerous inquiries through 
Schohaffie county, and as far south as Suffolk county, 
Long Island, and the evktenoe is in favor of early plant- 
ing with an '' mriy kind." He eoncludes — ** there ap- 
pears to be a period in the eady part of the season that 
the potato tops are not afieeted by the blight; and it 
therefore follov^'s that early planting with an ectly kind in- 
sures the perfection of the tuber before the blight strikes." 

LAKDNEm Vanuxsm, of Bristol, pk., writes^' ^ Kn 
general the rot has not been extensive in this section of 
tiie country — indeed, it may safely 6e said that its rava^ 
ges have been but partial. So also on the opposite side 
of the river in New Jersey, as I hkve been informed, with 
tike soil and similar position, our soil being a light loanu 
naderlaid with sand or grav^, readily pennefJile to 
water, admitting, wttb few exceptions, of being plowed 
%i fill times nnleas frozen; tbe wells genenlly from 10 
Co 18 feet in deptb. * * ^ I have no doubt that 
early planting is d^Uedly to be preferred, and is more 
generally practiced in tins sctotion fer winter potatoes 
than was tbe case a few yeacs ago." 

H. A. PAnsovs, Bufialo, aturibates the diseaae to the 
constitutional deoline of the potato. A commuaioation 
cf his in refereaoe to the solyect was given in oar Jan- 
nary attmber, together with some ediunial remarks. In 
tbone remarks we observed that tbe older varieties, so 
Csr as our knowledge extended, did not appear to be 
more snbjeet to the disease than those lately originated, 
and cited tbe long-reds, or '' merinos," known as an old 
variety, as being gtnercHy more cxampt from attack 
than otbera. In relation to this, Mr. Paasons, in a 
communication received since the fermer one was pub- 
lished, observes — 

*' What you state in regard to the long-reds or meri- 
nos is not verified fay my experience and observation. I 
raised the past summer 60 bushels of nterinos, which, 
when dug, were remarkable dean and bright, and not a 
partioie of disease perceptible except in one hiU. They 
were put nnder a dry shed, and in three weeks the whole 
mass was so ailected with the disease that, notwith- 
standing many experiments and efforts to arrest it, I did 
not ultimately save six bushels of sound ones out of tbe 
sixty. They rotted with amaang rapidity, and the 
effluvia arising irom them was very offensive. I have 
been in the h^it of examining almost daily for four 
months past, the potatoes brought to this city in the 
market wagons from the surrounding country. They 
come more or less from five counties, viz: — Erie, 
Niagara, Genesee, Wyoming and Chautaix|ue. Every 
load of merinos that I have yet seen, has exhibited 
symptoms of the rot; and so of nearly all other varie- 
ties. Occasionally a load has been brought in that ap- 
peared fair and sound, and the. answers made to my in- 
quiries have been that they grew on new land, or were 
a new and extraordinarily fine variety, &c. Every load 
of good ones would be set off by some extra story as 
to tbe why and wherefore — ^im plying that disease was 
the established rule, and health the rare exoeption." 

Thomas Close, of Portehester, Westchester County, 
N. Y.^ observes that the potato crop in his vSdniq^ was 
visited with two distinct and separate attacks, the first 
occurring the last week in July, and the second abont 
the 20th of August. We have before mentioned that 
the same circumstances in regaid to the disease were 
noticed in this neighborhood, and we have heard of them 
in other sections. Mr. Close observes that the second 
attack most have been much more severe than tbe firat, 
" as nearlv all the earlier potatoes periahad m this at- 
tack which escaped the first; while tbe late planted 
crops, which were too yoong to feel mock of tlM July 
sttaok| and whiob continoed floorithmg till abaat tiia dOth 



of August, were then nearly all exterminated." But he 
states that tbe few potatoes which " escaped the two 
pestilential periods, have kept as well as if nothing una- 
•oal had happened." 

Mr. CiiOSE attaches mtioh importance to these facts. 
" If," says he, ** they do not point us directly to the 
cause of the dise(ise, thev show at least that many 
things to which it has so often been ascribed, could have 
had no share in its prodaotion. A clear inference is, 
that whatever may have been the cause of the mischief, 
it must have been veicy sudden in its onset, and very 
transient in duration. • • • This seems entirely to 
set at rest all the conjectures respecting the agency of 
insects and of fungus in the production of tbe disease. 
The most fanciful imagination can form no conception of 
an insect attack so so£ien, so overwhelming, and yet sp 
capricious and evanescent as this must have been tn 
acoord with known facts; while the fungus, that so 
many have dateoted in tbe decaying tuber, is obviously 
an effect and not a cause of the decomposition. Nor is 
tJkean ^a^r better grounds for ascribing the disease to 
the (Mtlinaxy biif ever-vacying states ot the atmosphere 
depending on tempen^ure, or too much or too little rain. 
These are ordinary conditions, but surely it requires er- 
iraordintury ones to cause that to happen to the potato 
now, fer tbe first time, which has never happened to it 
until the conunenoement of the present epidemic." 

The conclusion to whioh Mr. Close arrives from all 
these facts and circumstances is, that the cause of the 
malady in question ** belongs to that class of mjrsterious 
agencies to which the epidemic diseases of the animal 
world have always been ascribed." He thinks, how- 
ever, that '' though tbe specific cause of this malady 
may be unknown, or if known entirely beyond our con- 
trol, it does not feUoW that the disease itself may not 
be mitigated by carefully studying the laws by which its 
action seems to be governed. Many observations have 
shown that very eariy planted potatoes are much less 
liable to the disease than later ' crops. In deep and 
moist soils, and grounds recently and freely manured 
from the barn-yaid, the disease has been found fer more 
destructive than on dryer or thinner soils, or where sa- 
line substances have been the fertilizers used." 

Conclusion. — It will be noticed that a large portion 
of the communications speak of early planting as hav 
ing been more successful than late, and such, with a 
few exceptions, is the nature of the testimony we have 
received during the three last years. Though we do 
not regard early planting as a speoifie against tha 
disease, we think we are safe in recommending its adop- 
tion. There is no doubt that in this country, thus far, 
the early planted crops have generally succeeded best. 
We attribute this suooecs solely to the crops having 
reached maturity, or nearly reached it, before the dis- 
ease manifested itselL Had the disease occurred at sucb 
a period that tbe early-planted potatoes would have 
been in the same' stage as the later-planted ones havn 
been, at the time of their being attacked, we presume 
they would have fared alike. Unless the attack should 
occur earlier the coming season than it has in formttr 
yenrb, we shall look for the same advantages firom early 
planting as have been before obtained. It may be pr^ 
per to remark that in Europe, so far as we can leant, 
no particular benefits have been derived from early plant- 
ing. Fall and winter planting has been resorted to In 
oraer to have the growth of £e potatoes as forward as 
practicable the next season; but they have fared no 
better, so far as regards the disease, than others. The 
reason is the attack has occurred there at an earlier 
stage of tbe plant than it has here. At what precise 
time it may appear the coming season is more than any 
one can tell. lu appearance last year was considera- 
bly eariier than in any former one; still, judging by the 
past, we are decidedly of tbe opinion that early planting 
ii aaite in this oountiy. 
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THE ORCHAED AND THE GARDEN. 




Or all the varieties of the apple which have lately 
been broaght to notice, probably none is destined to 
beoome more and deservedly popular than the Haw^ley 
or Dowse. This and the Fall Pippin, are nearly the 
only apples of the largest size, which prove of first rate 
quality y or whioh are not cultivated chiefly for their 
showy appearance. It is superior to the Fall Pippin in 
the fairness of its fruit, and is generally regarded as 
preferable to that fine variety, by those acquainted with 
both. 

Its fNrecise origin appears at present to be unknown. 
Its cultivation is chiefly confined to Tompkins county, 
and the south part of Cayuga county, in western New- 
York. Specimens were exhibited at the State Fair at 
Auburn, by £. C. Frost, of Catharine, Chemnng Co. 
It is said that the original name was Hawley, but was 
changed to that of Dowse, from the name of the grafter 
who introduced it, and by which it is now generally 
known. 

De$eription. — ^Very large, nearly round, slightly flat- 
tened, somewhat irregular, and slightly ribbed ; yellow- 
ish green, usually passing to pale yellow w^hen ripe; 
stalk slender, three-quarters to an inch long, set in a 
wide deep cavity, and usually scarcely projecting to' the 
rim ; calyx in a narrow and rather deep, regular, and 
somewhat furrowed depression, though sometimes but 
slightly sunk; flesh of fine texture, very tender, sub- 
acid, and of excellent flavor. It ripens from the first to 
the middle of autumn. The tree in the nursery is of 
moderate growth, but in the orchard it forms a well- 
spread and good shaped tree, and produces good crops 
every year. T. 

MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES, &c. 

Seasonable Hints. 

Orchard Caterpillars. — ^Take them early, and 

their destruction is easy; let them flourish for a while. 

and the labor is greatly increased. Early in the month, 

tbair eggs will be found in nests or belts eneireling the 



yoong shoots, and near Aeir 
extremities; and at a few 
feet distance appear like small 
knobs on the branches. They 
are now quickly elipped off 
and burned; every one thus 
removed preventing a large 
nest of caterpillars. As soob 
as the buds begin to opeD| 
they hatch; and remaining 
for a few days on their small 
nests, give them a eoBspiev-^ 
ous downy appeanmee. At 
this period they may be easi- 
ly destroyed, Imt soon after, 
if left, they increase rapidly 
in sixe and is their depreda- 
tions. 

Preparin« roR Trans- 
planting. — Those intending 
lo set oot new orcharde or 
fruit gardens, should have 
the groRud well prepared in 
season, by digging anple 
holes, and in preparing the 
soil in the beat manner. Let 
the holes be six or seven feet 
across, and aU the outer por- 
tions, or those not to be in hnmediate eontaet with the 
rooU, filled beforehand, if convenient, with old rotted 
manure thoroughly mixed with soil. This witt give the 
young trees a vigorous start, until they come into beer- 
ing; and in the mean time the whole ground skoald be 
gradually enriched by manuring the crops. It would 
be stUl better, if the ground for the young orchard could 
be well prepared for two years previously, in the fol- 
lowing manner : — ^First, run the subsoil plow as deeply 
as possible, to loosen the soil Ibr the entrance of the 
common plow for trench-plowing. This will work the 
manure deeply below the surface, which the subsoil plow 
will not do, and will intermix thoroughly surface soil, 
subsoil, and manure. Two years of sneh treatment, 
with crops of carrots or other roots, will bring the land 
to the finest order, and even one year wottM be estt- 
nently useful. 

YouNO Fruit Trees, which lack vigor of grovrth 
from too poor a soil, should be stimulated vrith a good 
coating of old manure spread round them and spaded in 
as soon as the frost leaves the ground. All fruit trees, 
except of the largest size, which do not stand in ground 
kept constantly cultivated by the hoe. should have the 
soil for several feet, kept well spaded round then. 
Soapsuds, especially for peach trees, are fine. 

Trees in Bud, whioh were inserted last summer, 
should be headed down to the bud, that it may grow 
freely by receivmg all the sap. To cause the new shoot 
to grow straight, leave two or three inches of the stock 
above it, to which the shoot is to be closely tied, to re- 
main till mid-summer, when the stump is to be pared 
closely to the bud. Many buds are lost by heading 
down too dotely in the spring, — ^the drying of the wood 
below the fresh wound causing their death. 

Raspberries. — ^These should be pruned as early in 
spring as practicable. AU the old stems, and all the 
smaller young shoots should be oleared away to the 
ground; and about half a dozen largest stems of last 
year's growth reserved for bearing. Their upper ex- 
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tremities for a foot or two, should be out off, being weak 
and useless, and detrunental from their weight and 
shade. The remaining stems, if not of a stiff and up- 
right yariety, should be loosely tied to stakes. 

Tenvbk Oeapbs, STmAWBXRKUBs, and Shbubs, which 
were covered for protection; should, have the oover- 
ing remored. T. 

SELECTION OF THE BEST PEARS. 



Thb most striking feature in the progress of fruit 
«*ulture, is, perhaps, the improvement in the variety of 
our pears. A large number of new and fine sorts have 
lately originated or become known ; and hundreds of 
foreign ones are under a course of examination. A sin- 
gle orchard in Massachusetts, has no less than eight 
hundred different varieties. 

And this fine fruit is indeed worthy of the aUentioB it 
receives. Generally adapted by its hardiness, to die 
northern states; scarcely erer losing a cro^ by frost; 
and only second to the apple in productiveness, and 
greatly excelling it in melting and delicious flavor, it 
tiUs a most important place in all good gardens. 

The only truly formidable disaster to which it is lia- 
ble, the fire blight, Js becoming better onderatood and 
more easily managed. Instant excisioo and burning the 
branches, have proved entirely eifeocual where it has 
been properly and unremittingly performed. This re- 
midy has,however, failed in most attempts, partly from 
being too long delayed or not perseveriagly pursued; but 
more frequently from not cutting far enough below the a^ 
fected part. Most cultivators are content to eat off the 
visibly affected parts only; whereas, at least two or 
three feet of the branch below shouhl also be taken, as 
the poison extends downwards, and does not instantly 
show itself. 

Selection of Kariefw.— A. J. Downing says, " The 
most successful cultivator of pears in this country, whose 
eoUection comprises hundreds of varieties, lately assured 
us, that if he were asked to name all the sorts that he 
considered of nnvarying and mnquettionmbU exceUenee, 
in all respects, he could not count more than iwetdy.^ 
But perhaps there is no fruit where diflereat cultivators 
would more differ in opinion than in this. The peculiar 
qualities eonstituting excellence, are greatly disposed to 
vary in some, and seem to be in many oases very singn- 
larlv, strangely, and partially distributed among soom 
of the finer sorts. For instaaee, that ntoat superlatively 
rich and high-flavored variety, the Seokel, is of quite 
small SIM, and slow in growth. The Virgalieo, which 
in many localities, stamte as the fimt, all things oon- 
sidered, n in others perfectly worthless. It may, how- 
ever, be said, that the pear, which all good judges pro- 
nounce as first rate, must be really fine. Sooh pears are 
indeed very few. 

Last autnmn, when A. J. Downing was at Boston — 
the focus of ioteliigence on this subject — he inquired of 
a number of the most experienced cultivators there, 
wkiek do yo« contUer ih$ thbbb beet peart— early, mid- 
dle, and late— supposing yourself confined to three 
trees f In answer, for the beat early pear, five of the 
persona asked, named the BwrtieUy and one the Blood- 
geoif. For the middle one, (the field for selection being 
here much the widest,) two chose the Vicar of Wink- 
field, one the Louiee Bonne de Jeney, one the Fondante 
d^Jitdomne,* one the Bewrre Bote, and one the Seckd. 
For the third or late variety, there were three votes 
for the Winter Nelie, and three for the Bewrri dPJrem- 
berg. A. J. Downing, in samming up, gives his voice 
for the Barileti and Beurre d?jlremberg, for the early 
and late; and for the middle, at the east and south, the 
Seckel, and U the north and west, the White Doyenn^, 



* Thia vwietyf obtained by tho writer from R. Manoing, baa 
not yet proved of excellent qual^y in Weetern New- York It may 
do Mtter in fatore, and in failure may have been Asm some ann- 



(or Virgalien.*) The whole number here seleoted is 
ten varieties, — all of which may therefore be regarded 
aa eminently valuable, — some having several voicett in 
their iavor, and others only one. j^u; cho5>*; the Bartlett, 
four the Beurr6 d'Aremberg, thru the Winter Nelis, ^100 
the Vicar of Winkfield, tioo the Seckel, and one each the 
Bloodgood, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurr6 Bosc, Fon- 
dante d'Automne, and White Doyenn^. It appears sin- 
gular that only a single summer variety should have 
been selected . the Bloodgood, and that the Vicar of Wink- 
field, decidedly a winter fruit, should have been placed 
by two persons as the ''middle" variety. 

There are a few others which other cultivators would 
regard as fully worthy of being classed with the above. 
Van Mone' Leon le Clerc has been pronounced by high 
authority as the best of all pears; yet Downing thinks 
the Onondaga or Swan's Orange likely to prove supe- 
rior, and a cultivator well acquainted with fine fruit, 
said that if he were confined to one variety, he would 
unhesitatingly choose Swan's Orange. The writer 
thinks he certainly never tasted a finer pear, all things 
considered, than the J>oymni Grit. For the best very 
early pear, ripening at usual wheat cutting, or even 
sooner, the Madeleine stands alone; while the Bloodgood 
is undoubtedly unrivalled as its next successor. T. 

TRANSPLANTING PEACH TREES. 



A writer in the Horticulturist, thinks it is not advi* 
sable to transplant peach trees the first year after bud* 
ding. This was once my opinion; but I have found that 
trees planted in the spring, that had been budded the 
previous fall, did better than if left one year longer. 
They are more certain of growth, and transplanting them 
makes little or no difference in the growth. I trans- 
planted some last spring, in the latter part of April or 
the beginning of May, that have grown more than six 
feet high. I was first led to this practice from a nur- 
seiyman, to whom I applied for some trees, and I 
thought it at first, nothing more or less than an excuse 
to sell me the young trees, as he had no older ones of 
the sort I wanted. But I have found by experience 
that it is the best way, and all that a person has to do 
18 to take care that they have living bttdt, not what ia 
called by some dormant ones. In a lot that I planted 
out last spring, I believe I had but one which missed, 
though I had 3 or 4 that did not start till late, but they 
made nearly three feet. A. A. Mullbtt. 

Springfield, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 

SOWING FLOWER SEEDS. 



Complaints are very frequent of failure in the vege* 
tation of flower seeda, and the seedsmen often receive 
abundant censure, when the fault is in the mode of sow- 
ing. Minute or rare seeds, if merely buried beneath 
common soil, can hardly be expected to grow. An ex- 
perieaoed cultivator says *' their failure to grow in com- 
mon gardens, I should scarcely consider as any proof 
that the seeds were bad." 

" But,'' asks the inquirer, "if seeds are not to be 
buried beneath the soil, in what possible way are they 
to he treated f Follow nature — not servilely, but ra- 
tionally — ^imitate her successful operations, not her fail- 
ures—adopt such points of treatment as are essential,— 
without blindly copying everything, as the Chinese taUor 
did, when he made a new coat with a patch on the sleeva 
from the worn pattern given him. 

Seeds which drop in the forest are never covered 
deeply, but they are deposited on the surface of a bed 
of fine mould, and afterwards covered with a very thin 
coat of partially decayed vegetable matter. Ilovrer 
seeds should have only a thin sprinkling of fine mould 
upon them. The seeds in the forest are kept moist by 
* Horticulturut. 
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a shade. Fine seeds must be protected from the scofrohing 
rays of the sun, till they have obtained snfficieiit Ibothold* 

A friend is very successful with siieh seeds, bysorsen- 
iiig them, after sown, with small boxes open at the 
bottom and top; acrdSs which a piece of fine muslin is 
stretched, like a sieve. Light is thas admitted^ the 
drying of winds is prevented, the hot solar rays are mnefa 
softened, and insects excluded' This treatment will 
ensure success with many delicate seeds where ordinary 
modes would fail. 

The watering of common soils, by rain or by artiil- 
oial means, soon forms a thin crust on the surface, un- 
less such soils are of the lightest cfaaraeter, and deKoate 
young plants cannot push through it. The difRculty is 
obviated by the substitution of peat or fine mould, sifted 
over the surface when the aeed» are sown. 

Br. Lindley sajrs, " When the acorn falls, h has no 
power of wrigling into a hole in the ground, and when 
the chick weed scatters iu tiny seeds, they lie and grow 
where tbey fall.'' This eminent bortioolturist describes 
a method which oan hardly fail with any seeds of tempe- 
rate climates, which retain vitality. First, provide a 
good soil, fine and dry; smooth the sarfoce; sift over H 
a coat of fine mould or peat if the seeds are very small; 
or mix them with the same material before sowing, if 
exoessivelv minute. Then preds the whole surface 
gently and evenly. Next sprinkle over the surface some 
coarse moss, previously soaked in boiling water to kill 
iBseots or eggs, and with the superabundant water 
pressed out. Cover the whole with a coroinon garden 
pot, and lay a tile on the hole. The seeds are then 
planted — ^tho moas answering the purpose of the scat- 
tered forest leaves in nature, and the pot supplying the 
shade. 

Then, judging frooi a daily inspection by looking un- 
der the pot and moss eeating, — open the hole in the 
pot when the seeds begin to grow; the next day, p<«r- 
laps, remove a part of the moss; the next, raise the pot 
by a stone under its edge; then gradually raise the pot 
higher, remove the rest of the moss, and finally take the 
pot away. 

One cautMMi skoald be added hw those who plant large 
seeds encased in a dry sli^l, as for instance the horse- 
ohestnnt. In the wild state they drop as soon as ripe 
into moist mould where they remain till germination 
tommenees. If paeked up and kept dry a few weeks, 
they will scarcely ever grow. No difficulty of this kind 
will however occur if tbey are packed in moderately 
moiKt muck from the woods as soon as mature. T. 

HORTICULTURAL GLEANINGS. 

[CondtHMd from " T%4 Hattieuttvrut ^* and otktr woHk^} 
Six Best Appi.bs. — ^B. Y. French, of Braintree, 
Ifass., who has probably given as much attention to the 
Aulluro and examination of the different varieties of the 
apple, as any other person in the state, has given the 
](bllowing list of such varieties as stand first for produc- 
tiveness, fair habit of growth, adaptation to the climate, 
•nd fine quality, and afibrding a succession in ripening: 
JEarly Harvtd^ Porter , Fjnneu9$j Rhode Jtland Greem- 
ingj White SeeknofaTrtheTf and Baldwin. 

FiNB Market PEAa.—The Vicar of Winlefield is 
ismarkably distinguished for its large, fair, and hand- 
some form, and for its extraordinary productiveness; and 
though only of second rate flavor, it roust provp a valua- 
ble market variety. Though spoken of as '^ middle '^ or 
luitumn variety in ^' Downtng's Pomologieol Gossip," it 
is evidently an early winter fruit, which must increase 
its value for distant transportation. Uovey, in his Maga- 
sine, speaks of a tree of this variety in the sronnds of 
O. Johnson, of Lynn, as being " literally loaded, and the 
branches so heavy as to require propping up to prevent 
their breaking from the weight of the fruit — the tree has 
borne abundantly every year since it first begaa.*^ 



Trx MADBUEUte Pka>, Of Citro« des Cannes, wae 
stated last year bj the Comnittee of the Maasachosett^ 
Hortienltural Soeiety, to be the best of any of its sea- 
son, among all the nuBserom new varieties. Among the 
irameroiis localities where this pear has been well tried, 
we never heard cTbvt one where it did not prove valua- 
ble, and that was at Auburn, Caynga Co., N. Y. ]| 
sometimes rots at the core, which may be prevented by 
ripening in the hovse; and where it does not prove fine, 
its quality may doubtless be much improved in this way. 
The Jargmieihj so liable to core rotting, is greatly iro- 
provfd by ripeaiog in this manner, as well as nearly all 
oiber pears. 

The bxct rwe SraAWBXsmixs, adapted to extensive 
ealtmre Sbr onrhet, are, aecor£ng to the opinion of A. 
J. Dovming, Hovey'e Seedling and Black JPirincf. 

8SI.BCT YABivriss OF Rosss — Dr. Talk, of Flush- 
ing, who has asneh knowledgof Roses, gives select lists 
in the Hortienltnrist, from T. Rivers, the greatest Eng- 
lish rose cnhivisl, which may greatly assist those io 
selectioB, who are not fasuliar with the one or twe 
thousand varieties, offered for sale by nnrseryssen: — 

The six sweetesi — Printe Jilhtriy Criwuon Perpetual^ 
Ctmmm Mom, Old Cmbbago, Cteeied Prowenee, & Rieg^ 

Six finest Imrgo varieties — La Reine, WUlimm Je9S€, 
SpOTffttr d§ la MalnuriMon, Calypoo, 3rcitn«s, and Che* 
n^dol^*— two hybrid perpetaais,. one Bonsbea, and three 
hybrid Chinas. 

Six most vigeroQS growing— <7fterlcs Dwel, Cheni* 
dtiir £itw MercmuTy Greed WetAem. Hmieiina, and 
Pmd Perrae—SkX9 Il)Fbrid Bourbons, and one Hybrid 
China. 

Six earliect Imrgt icses — BUArU, No. 2, Fvlgena, 
6<0rg# 4ih, Magna Roem, He jrfas alirm, and THMipW 
d'Jhigier9-^\ hybrid Chinas. 

Six earliest email roses— Bttirgvmfy, Chinese Sweet 
Briar, Persian Yellow, Raee de^Meemw, Moeo JPccipcns. 
andSpoiigff^iieBr. 

Six finest forms— i^oaJs eFjinteuU, Coape d'Hebe, 
Kean, La rsJtylii, Raoe Dse^ns, and Tri»a^ de 
Jeasssas. 

Flamts lie THX SBAI»«. — J. Jay Smith, of Thihidet- 
phia, gives the following list of plants which thrive well 
mider the shade aC trees?— All Rhododendrone and Eal- 
miaOf EngKek /vy. Ilex efgu{folimm, and L opaca. ^cvba 
yaponieeiy Box, Yem, Mexmrean, Primeif Red J>ogwood, 
Snomberrjff aummm Juniper, LUy of ike Valley, Peri^ 
wMde, Sax^raga vmkroea, Monarda d i dy ma, j^nemono 
pmntafhaniea. The same ealtivater, having been re- 
markably sneoessfal in the enhivatioir of the rose, at- 
tribates his success to a remark he had seen oa their 
■MDagensent, that they require '' to have their feet kept 
dry ;^— that is a deep aad well drained subsoil. 

CuLTivATiNQ FnuiT TmKBs. — So gseat is the loss 
resnlting from stunted and diseased grovrth. occasioned 
by neglected cultivation, that an intelligent cnltivater 
gave it as his opinion, that '^ if nine-tenths of oar or- 
chards should be cut down, and the labcr andcnhiratiQA 
which they receive be expended on the remaining tealh, 
WH»re and beiier fruit wonld be raised .'' 

Ths Roxburt and Putnam Rvssbts. — ^A. J. Dow- 
ning, after a careful examination of specimens, of the 
latter, firom the original Putnam orchard ia Ohio; cf 
the former from Roxbury and Dorchester; and of both 
from other sources; as well as comparing the growth of 
the trees, — has fully concluded that these celebrated va- 
rieties are identical. 

FAiLuas <KP faviT. — Dr. Barratt, cf Middletown, 
Ct., says that a series of observations, have led him to 
the conclusion, that continued or heavy rains, at the time 
the trees are in full Sower, often onuses a fidlare of the 
crop, when this failure can be ascribed to nothing ehM, 
the rain wai^ng away the pollen; and preventing the 
fartiliaalion of the germs. T* 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES- 



' ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

or. xm 
^BW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOdBTY, 
Tobthddmi Smraio^ Sptv^h S^pt. 14, 15, and 16, 
V^TkeAf^t d^tohe deootid txHMiWtly to the exami- 
^uUi^^n by the Judges of the JtnimaU and Jrtitlee 
txMbUed, mnd ua perwm wiU be admiUed loOAtJi tke 
encloeyre on that day, M the Officers of the Socidyy 
JttdgeSf a»d EshibUare. 

ItfteC •f PrwMiumi* for 18A7* 

ON FARMS . 

ror Cli6 bM <BWr«tei /am of «« Urm than fiOy acres, «se1««;2 
•f%wJ4airi mid waatc Imid, regard l««.g had w» the quMtriy ai^ 

Sewal proC-Firii premium, tM-ai do. §30-^ ^^^^^ • w 
whu«M •ittwert to a aerief o( qu««iion», copiej af whieh may ta 
Xwi!l«irby«^«-i«y*»» «oc«»ry, ft. P. Jom-om, B-q., al 
Albany. 

BXfERlMENTS AND BSSAYS. 

&^I-F<«(«fir Cold*:— Be«i experimeui In *a»-tecdiMf caWe «r 

..**T^V!?ir?Jr X...;iwi -f-t^wl«it will be MSauired. Ut. Weight 



liSSiTilSi .ay be of importaucc to4 f«ll and complete accoonj 

''^i!lil2lii!-'l£i^S^ Jrainiii" 'iitV SJiiii;»«t '(rf the 

•ittSTTo? tlie laiid pwvioiu to the coMHiaiicenieot of die procwa 
-.the kind aiid condiiioii of •oil- «. The rtieihod pareued, with « 
partTealaraccouutofiheexpea^*. M. The feaali and ««cre^ 

iMdaiid of ioft. ad The kiiid, qilaiilily,ai<d value of the manure 
ISed. The maiuicr of iti «pi#lcatiaa. ?• The results, grirnif the 

iaci«ased product, tc. To be aiiswered ia 184?, •» 

^STcrS*— Best experiment on uot less tijaahaif aii jcre • .JJ- 
fliateoflaM^previousiocxop, aad hotiir nMumned W. The kmd, 
Saiitity,MdWueof iiiaiiare applied aiid m ^^fj «»"n«^,, »{• 
tE»kiiiof««ilajidihcmauiier oi cuttivation, with a «*•»» o^ 

IbsexpeiisA. liUu The result, •*" 

Experimenie in Fattening JinimaU an Indian C^rn to 

^^ t€d it^ v^ue/or that pitrpate, 

ON !nQ% , . , , , . 

I tfll of ttypifB of about WO ll>s. weifU each, tnlola ©f « J to 
be ihuTup beiwSu the SOih Novemh,er and «th Itecember , ami 
wc'rhed aepirMaly wten pi« i«-the waic^t« be registered, •* 
5e f SthTSt, biied, and geiwral ehanjcteristics oi the P>g»v»nd 
Slge uTe- ii the pia by «x, age, a«d si« ; to be fed ou Indian 
com alone. 
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90 



Special, 

First premium, 

Second premiun, 

Third pteasium, • 

ON BUTTER DAIRIES. 
TlM number of cows not less tbaa 90. Hon. R. DBRNSTair, 
chairman of committee. 

First preminn 990 

Socoiid premium, 90 

Thirdprcmium • M> . « .. 

Oy ftfsoHs appiyiag for the premiums on Cheesu and Bolter 
Dairies, must furnish anawers to a series of questions, oopiea Of 
which cmi be obtained by addressing & P. Johssov, Esq., 
Albany. 

PREMIUMS ON CJTTLE. 

CLASS I.— DURHAMS. 

Beit boU, 3 years oM, f90 Best cow, • years oM, 

Second beat, 15 

Third bwt, .... Am. Herd Book. 

Best 9 yeam old, 15 

Seeoitd best, 10 

Thint beat, .... Am- Herd Book. 

Best year old bull, 10 

Second beM, 5 

Tbiid best Am Hmd Book 

BestbuUcalf, 5 

9d do.,. . . Washington's Letieis. 



?WeUrii aqnaucilyof Indimi meal, and faed it at ragular hoois 
Jia be ©SkedW & two weeks, and the #oru dry two weeks, 
■Itemattng the feed every t.^ weeks. 
». Asve the pigs kept eiean. . . . ^ 

I Ai end of SS wSeks w«if h ench pig ^ enter its weight, and 
make araooouiit. lobe entered, of how much aft have gained, and 
upon how much 7eed. 

^ At tho end of each suoeeeding two wa^ks per 
■woeeM. and cantiune to do so for at least 19 weeks. 



S^iTga^Sf^rt't?!! and value of the feed, the mwketj 
Se Jorl and where mnrfceted. Hi the time each of the 
tUmgbtered and iiisposed of: 

fcof 



rform the 

and sum up the 

the market value of 

pigs is 



Seeondbest, U 

ThiM best, .... Am. Herd Book. 

Beat heifer, 9 years, U 

Seeondbest, 10 

TWidbest,.,.. Aas. Hnid Book. 

Best year old heifer, 10 

vSecondbest, 5 

Thiid best, .... Am. Herd Book. 

I3^st heifer calf, 5 

9ddo..... Washington's Letters. 



CLASS II.— HnB«»o»Da. 



Best bull over 9 yeswa old,. . #90 

Second best,,<.4«.« 15 

Beat ball between 1 and 3 
ycarsold... 15 



Best cow. 3 years old, ( 

Secowi best 

Best heifer between 1 and 3, 
Secoad do., 



15 

10 



Second besi 10 Best heifer calf, 

Best ball calf, 5 Second be•^ . 

Second best, .... Wash. Letters. 

CLASS III.— D»v«iau 

Best ball, 3 ye«a old, #90 Best cow, 

Second best, 15 

Best boll between 1 and 3 

years oid, 15 

Sfloend best. 10 

Best bull calf, 5 

Second be«l Wash. Utters. 



WafOi. Letters. 



Second faiesl, 15 

Best heifer between 1 and 3 

yaaraold li 

Seeondbest,. M^ 

Best heifer oalA 5 

Second best,. . . . Wash. Letters. 



CLASS IV.— Atkshtbjes. 



Best cow,. 

Seeondbest 15 

Best heifer between I and 3 

years old 15 

Seeondbest, 10 

Best heifer calf, 5 

Second best, .... Wash. I^Uers^ 



lla«glitereaaiKi«»iiw«w»'.. ^^ 

ForwcpcSneiitt iiiVirttenin^^^^ ^ndtr (he 

same regulations as above, sn «»y ttker kiitd of grmn or ve^e^ 

iSe statemViiis"requirW.*wid e\^ connected with the ex- 

periment in each caiie, to be verifted by the afidavil of the owner, 
and at least one other peiamK 

FARM DWELUNGS, *c. 

Foe tbe be* design, accompanied with plans, elevation, and com 
of construe tioii, combining convenience, economy, and go^ 

**%V'tii''be«VdiiiVn,'«c«TO ^^^ ^^ ^ «^": 

•^'JSrXtViSi^Tora^i^mii™;-^^^^ 

struetiou, and <H»t-baildiiig«, • v;*:;*:"* •*'' 

Competitors for the above premiums must jbrward their ranna- 
scripts to the Secretory previons to the tst of December, 1847, free 

*^'K?X^e premiums for experiments and essa^ will be open 
U> citiaens of other snates, as well as residents of this state. 



Bast boll, over 3 years old, • 990 ] 

Seeondbest, 15 i 

Best ball between I and 3 

years old, 15 

Seeondbest |0 ! 

Beat bull calf, 5 1 

Second best,. . . . Wash. Letters. J 

CLASS v.— CnoitSBS, Nativbs, Itc 
Best cow, over 3 years old,. #90 Beat yeariiiig heifer, 10 

Second bes^ ^ SS*?*?l*****' Wr'\':^ 

Thtfdbest, 10 Third best, VoL Trans. 

Best 9 year old heifer, 15 fest heifer calf.. .. . .^. . . . . 6 

Second best, 10 9d best heifer calf, . Wash. Letu 

Third best 9 years old heifer, #5 

WOBUM OsXV. 



Laraest No., not less than 10 
ym «f oxen from nay one 



fid largest 10 

ddlnrseat, CoL " 



PREMIUMS ON CHEESE DAIRIES FOR 18jr. 
Damber of cows not Less ihau ». B. P. Jokmsov, Ch*n 



iftpamber 



Gom. 



Best team of 90 yoke from any 

one connty,. .« .- #95 

Seoondbesi, 15 

Best yoke of oz«n» 15 « 

Secoudbest 102 

Third best yoka» . . . Vol. Trans. 

Tflmss YsAm Old Smns. 

Best Yoke, #10 I Second be»t,.„ #§ 

Thirdbest, Vol. Trans. 

Best team of 10 yoke from any one county, #1^ 

To boys, between the ages of 10 and 90, inclusive, who shall ex- 
hibit the best broke yoke of 3 year old steers, of their own tram- 

ing Col. Tour. 

Seeopid best do.. Wash I^etters. (Third best, do, Vot Trans. 

Two Yka* Old Stress. 

Bettyoke, % #10 | Second best, #5 

'^ * Thirdbest,... Vol. Trans. 

To boys under 16 years of age, who shall exhibit the best broke 

yoke of 9 year old steers, of their own training Col. T'>ur. 

Second best,. . . . Wash. letters. | 'Hiird best, Vol. Tram 

Ybarliro Stsbbs. 

Bestyoke, #8 | Second best, #5 

Thirdbest Vol. Tmis. 

To boys nnder 16 years of age, who shall exhibit ibe best broke 

yoke of yearling steers of their own training, Col. Tour. 

Second best,. . . . Wash. Letters. | Third best, Yd. Trans. 

In awarding the premiums on wovfcing oxen and steers, the 
single teams will be subjected to a trial on a loaded cart or vragott 
under the direction of the committee ; and pnrticnlar reference 
will be had to the matehing, training, and docility of the animals, 
as well as ihalr $mml afpattaiica. 
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Vxr Cattlb. 

Bert pair fat oxen, f 16 | Second beet, flO 

Third berti Colman's Toar. 

Beet ox or Meer. #10 | Second hnx, #5 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Beit fat cow or heifor^ #10 | Second heat, $5 

Third best, Vol. Trann. 

A fat ox taking a promiam aa ouo of a pair, cannot compete iiin- 
fly for another premiom. 

Fat SHXxr. 

Boat fat ih^ep, #10 | Second be« Col. Tour. 

Third beet, Vol. Trana. 

ApplicanUfor thepreminmaon fat cattle and lUieep, roovt fur- 
niib statemenU of the manner of feeding the animale, and the kind, 
quantity, and coet of the food. 

BstT Milch Cow. 

The cow to be kept on grate only dnriug the experiment, atid ft>r 
15 days previoa* to each period of trial, SSO 

The lime of trial, from 10th to 20th of Jmic, and from let to 10th 
ef f^ptember. 

Statement to hefumiikedy containing 
let. The age and breed of cow, and time of calving. 
9d. Thoqnamityofmilk in weight, and idao of butter, during 
each period of ten days. 

ad. The butler made, to be exhibited with the cow, at Saratoga, 
and the statement to be verified by the affidavit of competitor, mm 
one other person couveraant with the facts. 
HORSES. 

CLASS I.— Fox ALL WOBK. 

Best stallion ver 4 y'rs old,. #15 I Third best,. . Yonatt, on Horse. 

Swsondbest. 10 | Fourth best, Yd. Trans. 

Best brutid mare, (with foal at her Akm.) for all work, . . . #15 

Second best, #10 | Thiid best, Yonatt. 

Fourth best, Vol. Transactions. 

CLASS II.- DXAITOHT. 

Best ktallion over 4 y'rs old, #15 I Third beet, Yonatt 

Heeoudbest, 10 I Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Best brood mare, (with Ibal at Iter foot,) #15 

Second best, #10 | Third best,. Yonatt 

Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

CLASS III— Blood. 

Beet stallioL over 4 y'la old, #15 I Third best, Yonatt 

Second best, 10 | Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Best brood mare (with foal at her foot,) 15 

Second best, #10 ITkirdbest, Youatt 

Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Thkxb Yxab old Staluob*. 

Beet 3 years old stallion,... #10 I Third best, Yonatt. 

Secondbest 5 | Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Best mare 3 years old, 10 | Second best, #5 

Third best, Youatt 

Geldtnos and Matcrxd Hobsks. 

Best Qelding, Diploma. | Secondbest, Youatt 

Best pair of matched horses, #6 and Diploma. 

Second best, #5 | Thiitl best, Vol. Trans. 

SHEEP. 
CLASS 1.— Long Woolbd. 

Best buck #101 BestSewes, #10 

Secondbest, 5 Second best, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. | Thira best, Am. Shepherd. 

Best pen 6 lambs, #5 

CLASS 11.— MiDDLB WoOLBD. 

Best buck #10 I Be«t5 ewes, #10 

Secondbest, 5 Second best, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. | Third best Am. Shepherd. 

Best pen 5 lambS: #5 

This class includes the South Down, Norfolk, Dorset, Native, 
Ae. 

CLASS III.— Mbbibos ahd thbib Obadbs. 

Best buck, #10] Best5£wes, #10 

Secondbest, 5 Second best, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. | Third best, Am. Shepherd. 

Best pen 5 lambs, #5 

This class includes all those generally denominated Merinos, 
whether 4jf jmre or mixed blood. 

CLASS IV.— SAxniffi abd thbib Gbadxs. 

Best buck, #10 I Bests ewes, #10 

.Vcoiid best, 6 I Second'best, 5 

Tliird best, Araer. Shepherd. | Third best, Am. Shepherd. 

Best pen 5 lambs, #5 

This class includes all those generally denominated Saxons, whe- 
ther of pure or mixed bl(X)d. 

When sheep are presented for preminna unshorn, evidence will 
be required of the age of the fleece. 

SWINE.-I^ABOB Bbbbd. 

Best boar, 9 years old, #10] Best sow, 9 years old, #10 

" " I year old, 8 *' '* 1 year old, 8 

»* « eroos. aiidover,. 5| '* ** 6 mos 5 

This includes Cheshire, Berkshire, Rusda, Mackay, Leicester, 
and their grades. 

• Small Bbbbd. 

....#10 1 Best sow, 9 years old, #10 

.... a " " 1 year old, 8 

, ,... 5 1 " " 6 mouths, 6 

Hiis class includes Neapolitan, Suffolk, Improved China, Chi- 
nese, Moeko, and their gradee. 

Best lot of pigs not less than 4 in immbar, uaoer 10 moa,.... #5 
fiMoodbwt, " •* " VoLTrani. 



Best boar, 9 years old, . 
•' \\ 1 year old,.. 
6 roos., . 



In awarding premiums on bogs, reference will be had not mere- 
ly to present condition, but to that proportion between bone and 
meat which promises tne greatest value from the least amount of 
feed. 

POULTRY. 
For the best lot of Dorking Fowls, not leas than 3, 1 cock and 9 

hens, #9 and Am. Poulterers* Companioo. 

Best lot tii Black Poland, not Icfss than 3, #9 and Am. P. Comp^a. 
Best lot of hirge fowls, notless than3,.... 9 " 

Best pair of ducks, 9 ** 

Best pair of turkies, 9 " 

Best pair of geese, 9 ** 

Best and greatest variety of barn-yard fowls owned by the exhibi- 
tor #5 and Am. Poulterer's Companion. 

PliOWS. 
Best plow possessing some new and valuable 

improvements, #10 and Diptonuu 

Best mbeoil plow, 10 ^ 

Best scarifier, 10 ** 

Best roller for general use, 6 ** 

Best clod crusher and roller, ff *' 

WAGGONS, HARROWS, Ac. 



Best Com Stalk CBt,#fi and Dip 

Secondbest. Trans. 

Best Threshing Ma.,#10 and Dip 

Secondbest, IVana. 

Best Drill Barrow, #3 and Dip. 
Best Straw Cutler, 3 and Dip. 
Secondbest, Thui» 



Best farm wagon, #10 and Dip. 

Ktecond best, Col. Tour. 

BestHarrow, #3 

Rest Cultivator, 3 

Best Fanning Mill, #5 and Dip. 

Secondbest, Trans. 

Best Horse Power,. #5 and Dip. 

Secondbest, Trans. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, fte. 

Best Com and Cob Crusher, by horse power, #5 and Dip^ 

Second best Colman's Tour. 

Best Clover Machine, #5 and Dip^ 

Secondbest Col. Tour. 

Best Flax and Hemp Dresser, #5 and Dtp. 

Second best» Col. Tour. 

Best Horse Cart, for farm, «... #9 

Beet Ox Cart, *.. #5 

Best Horse Rake, #9 and Dip. 

Best Ox Yoke, Diploma. 

BestFarm Harness, ** 

Best Saddle, ** 

Best Grain Cradle, " 

Best 6 Hand Rakes, ** 

Best 6 Hay Forks, ** 

Best 6 Grass Scythes ** 

BesteCradle " «* 

Best 6 Dung Forks, ^ ** 

Best 6 Axes, % " 

Best Hay Rigging, »* 

Best lot Grain Measures, " 

Best lot Butter Tubs and Firkins, " 

For the best and most numerous collection of Agricultural Imple- 
ments, #10 and Diploma. 

Also, fur the best and most numerous collection of Agricultural 
Implements, manufactured in the state of New- York, hy or un* 

der the supervision of the exhibitor, #10 and Dip. 

*^ PLOWING MATCH. 

First premium, #15 I Third premium, #10 

Second ** 19 | Fourth do Cd. Tour. 

Fifth, Vol. Transactions. 

For boys under eighteen years of age. 

First premium, #10 | Second premium, #5 

Third, Vol. TransacUona. 

BUTTER. 
For the best lot, (quality as well as quantity considered,) made 
from 5 cows in 30 successive days,— 96 lb*, of the butter to ba 
exhibited •_ 9» 



Secondbest, #15 

Tliirdbesl #10 

Best 95 lbs. made in June.. . #10 

Second besi, S^^'J^^ 

Third best, Vol. Tttms. 



Best 50 pounds made at any 

time. S15, 

Second best #10 

Third best, Col. Tour. 

Fourth best, Sil. Medal. 

FiAh best, Vol. Traj* 

CHEESE. 
One year old and over. 

Best 100 lbs., #15 I Third best, Sil. Medal. 

Second bes^ 10 | 4th best, .......... Wash. Lett 

Fifthdo., Vol. Trana. 

Less than one year old. 

Best 100 lbs.,. #15 I Third best Sil. Medal. 

Second best, 10 I Fourth best, — Wash. Letters. 

Fifth best, Vol. Trans. 

(2b btamdutUd mtxtmemik.) 

NEW- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held at the Society's 
Rooms, March 11, 1847, there were present-GEORGB VAIL, 
President; Samubl Chbevbb, C. N. Bemxnt, Vice-Presidents j 
J. McD. McIrttbb, Treasurer; B. P. Johnson, Rec. Sec'y. 

Letters were read from C. I/ce, Yates Co.; T. B. Wakcman, 
Sec'y American Institute ; R. Hadiicld, Sec'y Erie Co. Ag. Socie- 
ty: Henry Brewer, Tompkins Co., L. F. Allen, Buffalo, with re- 
port on Fruit ; J. L Randall, Lysander ; E. W. Bateman, lata 
Weaident Cayuga Co. A». Soc^ Wm. OlUcy. PhelM ; A. G. Carl, 
Secretary Queens Ac. ^.; J. B. Dili; Auburn; Myron Adams. 
East Bloomfield, with suggestions as to statements for field crops, 
Ac.; Geo. Geddes, Fairmonnt, in relation to experiments wi^ In- 
dian com, to asoertaifl its value for fatienlug animals, dtc, A^EiDo* 
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mis, Secretary Herkimer Co. Ag. Soc.; Pennock ft Pierce^ Cheater 
Co.| Penn.; H. Metier, Sec*y JOutchesB Co. Soc.{ A. L. Fnh, Her- 
kimer Co., in relation to the analysis of soils and grasses, and 
the tewinff of the qualities of milk of different covrs for dairv 

eirpoeea. [the Seo'y wai Jirected, aAer consultation with Prof, 
mmons, to answer inquiries;] James M. Ellis. Onondasa ; H. 
8. Randall. Vice-Presidriit ; A. Holmes, Sec'y Niagara Coonty 
8oe.; Josiah Taium, Ed. Farmers' Cabinet, PhiPa.; A. Anderson, 
Sao'y Fulton and Hamilion Co. Soc.; B. C. Frost, Vice-President, 
expressing his deep interest in the prosperity of the Society, and 
his regret at being unable to attend the regular meetings of the 
Board. 

The Nos. of Farmers* Cabinet, Philadelphia, for 1846 and 
1847, as far as published, were reeived from Publisher, and the 
Amerieaa Journal of A^rtcultnre and Science, from Proprietor ; 
the thanks of the Board were voted to the doiiors. 

Thomas R. Allen's Bee Cultivator, containing the history and 
■laiiagemeaA of the bee, was preseiued by the author, and the 
Secretary wa4 directed to furnish Mr. Allen with a certificate: 
That, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, his treatise con- 
taiiu c large amount of Taluahle information upon the management 
of the be«, and that lliey cou4iderbis work deserving of ei courage- 
■wnt and extensive eirculatinu. 

FauiT —The following re«olntion was adopted for the govem- 
nent of the committees on fruit : 

Etadved^ That the wt»rk entitled ^* The Fruiu and Fruit Tret* 
^.imme*,'' by A. J. Dowm.vo, be the established authority of 
the N. Y. 8. Ag. Socieiv. in classifying the varieties and nomen- 
clature of fruits at our nuure exhibinions. 

A. J. Uowaing. of Newbnrg, J. W. Bissell, of Rochester, were 
added to the committee on fruit, ap|ioinled under the resolution of 
last year, and coiftinued at tbct last annual meeting. The other 
memben> oC the committee are, Lewis F. Allen, of Buffalo, chair- 
man ; Hon. Samuel Young, of Saratoga ; and Doct. Herman Wen- 
dell, of Albany. 

liie President stated that be had, in company with the flecreta- 
nr, visited Saratoga Springs, at the request of genileraen of that 
place, and had examined varioua locations proposed for the show 

rinds for the fair, in September ; that several of these were in 
highest degree eligible, and that advice had been given lo the 
members of the executive eommittee there, as to the location 
which was most desirable. 

The Secretary reported the Premium List, as published, and was 
anthorised to procure 250 copies of ihe same for di»iributioii. The 
amount of cash premiums, $3,004; 131 volumes of agricultural 
works,* 05 volumes Transactions; ISO diplomas, and 15 silver 
medals ; amounting in all to 93t479- 

The Secretary reported that he had received returns from 30 
county societies, and that their reports were in mnny cases, of very 
great intereei, and that all re^ns received had been prepared for 
tne Transactioiu. Only 7 societies from which reports had not. 
been received— and that he was in correspondence with the offi- 
cers of these societies, and expected returns from them all. Only 
19 counties in the state in winch there are not organised societies. 

Prom these reporu it appears that in 10 counties, the yield of 
Indian Corn exceeds 90 bushels to the acre ; in 11 counties, erops 
are reported exceeding 100 bushels. The Interest yiekl in — 

Cortland county, uf. 154bueh«ia. 

Oswego »• 1462 " 

Orange « 130 « 

Tioga " lis •* 

Oneida " 1S3| " 

The largest yield of wheat, is from Ontario, a fraction short of 
00 bushels per acre, on upwards of 3 arres. 

In eight counties, the yield of oata exceeded TO bwhels per acre. 
Tbo largest yield, 109 bnslielA. iu Oneida. 

A premitun of S5 awnrded to Jes#e Babcock, of Volney, Oswe- 
go county, on barley, 54 bush 6 ll«. per acre. 

Tb Henry Brewer, of Knfie1d> Tompkins county, a premium of 
•10, for best two acres of clover scad. 6^ bush- per acre. 

Satisfactory reasona were given to the committee as to the de- 
lay attending the production of the papers in the above eases at the 
aaaual meeting. 

A letter was read from L. T. Marshall, Cor. Sec'y of the Ver- 
non Town Agricultural Association of Oneida county, giving an ac- 
count of the organization of the association, in December, 1845, 
aod of ita progres* during the year. A Fair was held in the fhll of 
1846, which excited much attention, ard was judjred worthy to be 
compared with the county exhibitioiut. The association continue 
tlieir organization, and from the iniere^ manifested, they hope it 
will not only increaJie. but that its n^efulnesA will be more widely 
extended. A committee coiisi'^iiiig of the Hon. Pomeroy Jone<i, 
Salmon Case, Hon. Timothy Jenkins, and Fileli Howes, made an 
interesting report, extracti fmm which the secretary was directed 
to insert in the Trausactionsi Tlie following re«)lutioii wrs adopted: 

Resolved, That we deem the establishment of agricultural town 
associations of much importance to the advancement of the agricul- 
tural interests of the slate, and that from them the farmers and 
others may der ve much valuable niid practical information, and 
that we believe they are well adapted to infuse a new spirit among 
oarfimners, and will, when properly conducted and suitably sus- 
tained, prove valuable auxiliaries to the county and state organi- 
aations. B. P. JOHNSON, Sec^y. 

VERMONT. 

We have received the Prize Liat of the ITuMmcfm Co.'Ag. 
Society for this year, amounting lo $500. The Fair is to be held 
at Montpelier, on the first of October next. 

OJicers of the Society for 1847.— Daniel Baldwin, Montpelier, 
PmH] Orson Skinner, and Jacob Scon. F. lV««*tt; J. W. Bowm, 
Montpelier, Btcmmn \ B. Y.. Walton, TrmM, \ 



NEW- YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 



CAYUOA.~The annual meeting of the Ag. Society for this 
Countv, was held at Auburn, on the 13lh Feb., when Chester Orid- 
ley, of ^nnett, w&< chosen iVefufeiU; B. F. Hall, J{sc, and J. 
B. Dill, Cer. Scc>; J. C. Derby, Treat. A Vice-President and a 
member of the Executive Committee, were also appointed for e«ch 
town in the county. The Treasurer reported a balance of •167.87 
in his hands. 

CLINTON.— At the annual meeting of the Ag. Society for thi< 
county, the following officers were elected for this year : Thomas 
Crook, Platuburrh, President: Wm. Bedding, of Chazy, S. H. 
Knappen, of Beekmantown, Wm. Keese, Ausable, and N. Moora, 
of <;hamplain, F. Pretidenu ; Edwin Benedicu Willets Keese, O- 
V. Edwards, R. O. Barber, and C- L. Hager, Ex. Cmi.\ Jona. 
Batley, Ausable, Cor. and J. W. Bailey, Plattsburgh, Ree. Setoff ; 
Peter Keese, Peru, Treaa. Premiums were awarded on Fiehl 
Crops as follows : 

Indian Cam. — 1. To John Keese, JOI bu. per acr»-^ 8. H. 
Knappen, 8S bu. 14 qts.— <L Z. C. Piatt, 41 bu. corn, and 18^ bn. 



Wint«r Whtat.—l To John Keese, 30 bu. per acre— 8. S. H. 
Knappen, iM bu —3. C. L. Hager, 81 bn. 

iVtu.— 1. To C. L. Hager, 43] bn. per acre— 8. 3. H. Knappon, 
84 bn. 

fsoiu.— To S. H Knappen, 30} bu. per acre. 

Fotatoet — L To Wm. Keese, 280 bu. per acre. 

Premiums were awarded to J. W. Bailey, 830 1-4 bn. corruto 
on one-fourth of aa acre, and 660 bu. Beau ou half an acre. A 
premium was also awarded to Mr. Bailey, for the best Essay on 
the tJulture of Fniit, which is published iu the Society** Tranaae- 



ONTARIO.— At the winter meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of this Society, the following premiums were awarded : 

To Daniel Short, of Richmond, for the beat aero of ITtalsr fThsof, 
$10 ; he haviiijr,raised 50 86-100 bushels per acre, on 3 1-60 acres ; 
in the whole IHO bushels. 

To Whiting D Stanley, of Ganandalgva, for the beat acra of 
Indian Conit $7.00 ; he having raised 80 08-75 bushels to the acre, 
(75 lbs. of ears of com allowed as the weight of a bushel.) 

To Calvin Pomeroy, of East Bloomfield, for the best acre of 
Barley, $5.00 ; he having raised 57 bushels to the acre, on 8 58- 
100 acres. 

Tit Thomas H. Kellogg, of East Bloomfield, for the 8d bert acre 
of BoHefi tS ; he having raised 55 1-10 bushels to the acre, on 8 
acres, 11-160 nnls. 

Stephen B. Dudley, of Bast Bloomfield, for the best 3 acres of 
BarUfi the premium of a Vol of Trans, of the State Society; he 
having raided 54} bush, to the acre. 

Tb William R. Peuit, of Oorbam, for the best } acT« of Wkite 
J2s(Ms, #3; he having raised on 134 rods of land, S4 bu. and 11 
quarts. 

Geo. W. Bemis. was appointed Treamrer of Society, to fill 
the vacancy oeeaaiooed by tlie removal of Nicholas O. Gbeesbrt 
frqp the state. 

BROOK AND OHIO CO. (VA.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- 
TY.— We have received a number of the Whaelistg Timeg^ con- 
taining an account of the exhibition of this society, which wa« 
held at West Liberty, mi the 8ih of October last. There appears 
to have been a fine show of animals of various kinds, pnrticnlarl^ 
of fine-wooled sheep The principal sncceasfVd competitors in this 
department, were Dr. Chaplin, Jesse Edgington, John Atkinvmi. 
Z. S. Mitchell, Basil Bell. Talbot Hammond, of Brooke County, 
received the premium for the best cultiiwted farm ; uid Wm. 
Boggs fbr the best orchard. 

Tft« Middlesex Co. {Mass.) Cattle Show and Ptowiag Match, for 
this year, will be held at Coneord, on the 6th Oct. The Prize 
TJst, amounts to about SdOO, the greater part of which, we aro 
pleased to see. Is for details of experiments in pramieal husbandry, 
the results of which can hardly fail to bo of great vulue to every 
reading and reflecting farmer. 

Draining. — H. Colman, speaking of the evils or 
ttagnant water in the soil beneath the sarface. says: 
'* plants produced on a very wet soil, are unpalatable, 
innutitrious, and insubstantial. Animals fed upon them 
always lose condition, and the manure of animals so 
fed is almost worthless. I saw this strikingly illus- 
trated in the marrnificent pork of the Duke of Bedford, 
at Woburn Abbey. Here there were many spots where 
the grass was luxuriant and abundant, on account of 
their excessive dampness, and which were entirely 
neglected both by the sheep and the deer; but wherever 
these places, once wet, had been thofx>agbly drained, 
they became the favorite resorts of these animals, and 
were fed as closely as possible." , 

Raising Nuts. — It is said that grafting the shag- 
bark hickory renders it a better and more uniform bear- 
er. English walnuts are v6ry productive in some parts 
of the country — near New York is a tree which ic said 
to have produced in one year a crop selling for $200. 
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ORNAMENTAL CABBIAGE HOUSE AND HORSE BARN. 



We often notice, in works on Landscape Gardening, 
directions for concealing from view bj trees, the hams 
and odber oat-baildings of the farm, with the evident un- 
derstanding that they are and most be unsightly objects. 
We beUeve these directions to be founded in error, because 
among the most important comforts and conveniences 
of a country establishment, are good and commodious 
out-buildings. Indeed, they may in some degree be re- 
garded as forming a union between the dwelling and the 
&rm, in a manner somewhat similar to that by which 
a union between the house and ornamental grounds is 
maintained by means of architectural embellishments. 
At all events, a total absence of farm buildings would 
not be a pleasing sight on a fine and well cultivated 
farm, which should be conspicuous for all the comforts 
of home. Hence the true course, is obviously to im- 
prove those buildings, so that, at least partly visible 
through trees, they may add to, instead of defacing the 
seenery. 

With the object of calling attention to the archi- 
tecture of bams, we give a plan and view of a carriage 
house and horse barn, about to be erected by a gentle- 
man in the western part of the state. It is to be built 
in the Italian style, and will need only a small expen- 
diture for the completion of all its parts, above what is 
usually needed for buildings of this kind. In the plan 
it will be seen, that one part is for carriages, and the 
other a stable for horses, with several closets for oats, 
harness, saddles, whips, curry-combs, carriage grease,^ 
&c. A part of these may be omitted, and more room 
left for carriages. 

The perspective view will be understood without 
much explanation. The part exibited is to face the 
dwelling, or the more frequented part; the back is most- 
ly hid by trees. There are two false doors on the 
stable part, to add to the appearance, the actual en- 
trance being near the corner. The chimney ventilator 
is an essential part. It should be remarked, that the 
brackets, doorframes, projecting eaves. 8to., should all 
be made substantially, of two or three inch plank. 

In the plan, JSt is the room for carriages, B for horses, 
there being four stalls, the mangers C C containing two 
apright semi-oirci:Uar racks for hay. The passage D. 
ibr feeding horses, js three feet wide, and £, three and 
a half. F is the entrance door to the stable, and G the 
manure door. The carriage-house doors ff, H, are 
each 8 feet wide, consisting each of two four feet wide 
doors. The height, 15 feet, leaves a spacious chamber 
for hay, the larger entrance to which is nearly over the 
■Muiure door^ G, and not shown in the view. 



The cost will vary with the mode of finbh, and ite 
price of materials in difierent localities. Suck a build. 
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ing may be cheaply constructed of rough plank, (pre* 
vioushf sawed of a uniform width,) placed perpendicu- 
larly, and battened on the joints, and colored by a wash 
of lime applied with a brush. This wash should be of 
a grey, or fawn color, or a medium between the two, 
made by adding portions of yellow ochre, Venetian red, 
and lamp-blaek, to common lime whitewash, and also 
dissolving in it a small quantity of salt and alum, to 
promote more perfect adhesion. A new coat should be 
given every year or two. The window and door frames 
should be planed and painted. A better finish would 
be rough inch and a quarter or inch and a half plank, 
matched at the edges, and battened as before on the 
joints, and protected from the weather by oil paint, 
colored as just described, and applied to the rough sur- 
face. Such a surface, though needing considerable 
paint at first, will retain it remarkably, and need less 
afterwards. A still higher finish, requiring more cost- 
ly stufi'for siding, and increasing the carpenter's bill, is 
to plane the whole surface, aiKl cover it with thr«^ 
coats of oil paint . T . 

The Paulowkia. — ^This new tree, it is well known, 
grows with extraordinary rapidity when young. A 
writer in the London Gardeners' Chronicle, says, that 
in England, the young shoots which from their rapid 
and spongy growth, do not harden well, are killed at 
the extremities. He adds. '' the original tree at Paris, 
which first flowered there, is thirty feet high, the 
branches about twenty feet in diameter, with a clean 
stem three feet in circumference, (one foot in diameter.) 
The leaves now, upon this tree, are about the size of 
thoae of the Catalp«i, and the shoou scarcely exoeedinr 
a foot in lengthy which of course ripen perfectly.'' 
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ALBANY SEED DRILL AND CORN PLANTER. 



l^Hz above cat re^iresents the latest imptored Btill 
Barrow, wiili attachment H. for a horse, for plandn^ 
corn, beans, Sec., Sec. This is, in its general features, 
similar to the well known En^ish Drill or Brash Bar- 
row. It is light, strong, and durable; can be used by 
one roan, as its whole weight will not exceed fifty 
pounds, or can be drawn by a horse, when a large 
amount of work is to be done. It is also quite simple; 
the small seeds, as onions, carrots, parsneps, turneps, 
&c., are sown by a revolving brush, B, inside the hop- 
per, and which forces the seeds through a hole in a 
tin slide or plate, at the bottom of the hopper, — the 
holes in the slides, varying in size according to the size 
and quantity of seed to be sown. For com, beans, 
jpeas, &c., the brush and tin slide, or plate, aire re- 
moved, and a wood cylinder, C, substituted, with eight 
cavities in the same, equal distances apart, and in each 
cavity is a screw with a large head, which can be tnnied 
out or in to receive the requisite number of grains 



of seed to be sown in each kill. One or all these cavities 
may be used at the same time, aeoording to the distance 
between the hills. The brash and cylinder both receive 
their rotary mocion iiroiki the large or forward wheel, B. 
by meaas of small gear wheels, one of which, at B. is 
movable on the oonnecttng rod from A to B, and can 
be confined so as to operate in any of the difiereat rows 
or series of cogs in the face of the large wheel, wai 
thereby reoeive a greater or less number of revolutions 
to the ground over wliioh it moves, consequently vary- 
ing the distance of the hills with the cylinder, from 3 
to 6, 9, 12, 24, 86, 48, or 96 inches asunder. The 
plow can be placed up or down, to any required depth, 
or to suit tall or short persons holding the same; the 
scraper and roller follow and cover the seed, and 
compress the earth at one operation. Price com-. 
plefe, $12, and warranted; manufactured by H. L. 
Emery, and for sale at the Albany Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, Nos. 10 and 12 Oreen-strevt. 



EAGLE SELF-SHARPENING PLOW. 




Tme general form and eonstruction of this plow 
h Mmilar to that of the celebrated Ea^le plow, manu- 
factured by the same compaiw, Messrs. Rugoles, 
NouasB & Masok, Worcester, .Massachusetts. There 
are five jrizes of this plow, the smallest of which is 
adapted to one horse, and the largest to the plowing of 
greensvrard. 

The point, as shown at fig. 1, in the above cut, is 
iimply a bar of wrought iron, ttuitd at each end, about 
twen^ indies long, and passes upward into the body of 
the plow, where it is confined by a bolt. As it becomes 
diorter, and worn on tJie ander side, it is readily moved 
Ibrwaitd and tontod the other side v^^ thns alwayi pre- 



senting a s^p point of full length and propei 
shape. When one end is worn ofi* five inches, the 
other end is placed forward and performs a like 
service. The wing or share, as shown de- 
tached, at fig. 2, is made of either wrought 
iron with steel edge, or of cast iron, and is also 
reversable, being used either end forward, or 
either side up. Both point and share are so 
simply constmcted that any blacksmith can re- 
place thero at trifling expense, or continue the 
use of the original by new-laying with steel, as 
they become worn. There is a coulter of cast- 
iron a little back and above the point, shown 
detached at fig. 3, forming part of a cap, shown de- 
tached at fig. 4, which cap protects the shin or for- 
ward part of the mould board; it is confined in its place 
by the same bolt that confines the point, and is cheaply 
replaced when worn. This is much less expensive, and 
in many kinds of soil is quite as serviceable as a wrought 
iron coulter or cutter. The plows are sold with a cut- 
ter in addition to the cap, or without the cutter, as is 
desired. 

This plow is particularly recommended for southern 
plantations, where the blacksmiths on the estates can 
easily repair them. We think it a plow well deserving 
the attention of farmers. 
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Time Nbcessart for Maturing Field Crops. — 
The annexed tabJe, compiled from my "Farm Book," 
yon are at liberty to publish if you should deem it wor- 
thy. E. V. W. Dox. La/ay€U€, Onondaga Co., N. 
y., Jan. 18, 1847. 



Time when 
•own. 



1838, May 1 
" 2 
" 14 
" 19 

«4 (k 

" 32 

Sept. 10 

1899, Apl- 16 

'• 90 

M 22 

Mar 18 
•^ 20 
Jane 13 
April 16 
Sept. 14 
1640, May 13 

U tl 

" 16 
II 37 

Sept. '6 
1841, May 8 

*« IS 
" 31 

14 tl 

Sept. 15 
1849, Apl. 23 

May 11 

" 13 

Sept. 87 

1843, May 5 

« 10 

« le 
Anir. 31 

1844, Apl. 16 

11 » 

May 3 

" 13 

Sept. 4 

1845, Apl. 30 
May 1 
Apl. 30 
May 9 

Sept. 10 

1846, Apl. S7 
May 7 

*< 90 



Grain. 



Barley, 

Spring Wheat,. 

Peas, 

Oate 



Potatoes. 

Winter \Vbeat,.. 

Oatt, 

Peas, 

Spring Wheat, .. 

Com 

Potatoes, , 

OaU, 

Barley, 

Winter Wheat, . 

Peas 

Barley, 

Oais, 

Potatoes, 

Wimer Wheat, . . 

Barley, 

Peas, 

Oats, 

Com, 

Potatoes. 

Winter Wheat,. . 

Barley, 

Peas 

Corn, 

Potatoes, 

Winter Wheat,. . 

Barley, 

Pens, 

Potatoes, 

Winter Wheat, . . 

Peas, 

Spring Wheat, . . 

Potatoes, 

Corn, 

Winter Wheat,.. 

Peas, 

Potatoes 

Oats 

Corn, 

Winter Wheat,.. 

Peas, 

Potatoes. 

Com, 

Oatt, 



When Har- 
vested, 



Sept. 
Ang. 
Sept. 

Ang. 



Sept. 
Oct 

Sept. 
Aug, 

Sept. 
Aug. 

Sept. 
Aug. 



Se^H.; 

Aug. 
II 
ti 

Se^. 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

July 
Aug. 

Sept. 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept 
Aug. 
II 

Sept 
Aug. 31 



Time required to 
mature. 



Months. Days. 



3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
3 

10 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
S 
4 

10 
3 
2 
3 
3 

10 
3 
3 
3 
3 

ft 

10 
3 

4 
4 
4 

10 
3 
3 
4 

10 
4 
3 
4 
4 

10 
8 
4 
3 
4 

10 
3 
8 
4 
3 



7 
11 
23 
19 

i 
98 
96 

3 
10 
38 
10 
IS 

6 

1 
91 
99 
85 

7 
97 
97 

6 
17 

6 



98 
90 

6 
13 
16 
10 

6 
91 
59 
14 

3 
99 
15 
13 
97 
90 
99 
90 
18 
94 
95 
96 



1 



Training Domestic Animals. — '' Train np a child 
in the way he should go," — ''just as the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined," are remarks no more applicable to their 
different subjects, than they are essential to the ma- 
nagement of the brute creation. The earlier proper 
training is given the child, the less difficulty will be 
found in leading him the right way; the sooner the twig 
receives the desirable inclination, the more natural and 
thrifty will be its grrowth in the wished for direction; so 
too, the earlier we commence training the animals of 
the farm for the purposes to which we design to appro- 
priate them, the more willingly and natitrally they will 
ixiKil those purposes. 

Hence we may suppose, that the sooner- young stock 
are made gentle j by being accustomed to the stable, 
where every process of kindness is calctilated to subdue 
the turbulence of their natures, the more aflable will be 
their disposition, and the better they will be calculated 
fully to subserve our purpose. We have seen calves 
which were habitually tied in the staM through the 
winter, which ever after exhibited the gentleness of 
oxen. They soon learned their places, and would go 
to them.as regularly as a oompaoy of disoiplined men 



would go to their service, at their required time. We 
have seeb such calves submitted to the yoke, and taught 
all the rudiments of ox education, such as drawing light 
loads, backing, &o., &c., &o. And when these calvef 
have attained the estate of oxen, we have seen them 
highly commended for their power of strengrth and amia- 
bleness of disposition. We have sometimes, it b true, 
heard it remarked, that this process of early breakiiiff 
and gentling steers was foolish and injurious — caloulateia 
to retard their growth and make them feeble — that they 
should not be broke until two or three years old, when 
their strength and size were more fully developed. We 
would not pot them to hard labor to tax them to the 
extent of their strength until that period, nor then 
either. But we feel a full assurance that the earlier 
they are put to a moderate trial of their powers, the 
firmer virill be the strength of bone, and the better they 
will be calculated to endure hardship in mature years, 
than though they had not submitted to training in early 
life. With the process of breaking, to being tied in the 
stable, and manoeuvred in the yoke, should be added that 
of leading. This, however, should not be confined to 
steers, but the whole stock should submit to it. It is a 
gentling process, valuable in its effects and lasting 
in its consequences. It teaches the animal in the morn- 
ing of its existence, ere yet its strength leads to obsti- 
nacy, that man is its superior, and that its movements 
must be directed by his will, — a lesson once learned, 
never to be forgotten. The convenience of having cattle 
thus broke to lead, must be obvious to every farmer. 
How often it becomes necessary in the course of the sea- 
son, to take a single creature from the herd, and remove 
them some distance? Every farmer must know the 
general tendency of cattle at such times, if they are 
turned loose. They will run, if a gap or gate is open 
they are sure to enter and take a hasty survey of the 
premises, or if a corner where the road branches off is 
to be parsed, they are almost as certain to take the 
wrong one. Then, the boy must run, clamber over 
fences or stumble across stone wails, until as much time 
and strength are consumed as would have been necessa 
ry to break the animal to lead, at the proper age. But 
this is not all: the boy becomes vexed in spirit, perhaps 
in his finger uses harsh words,, and it may be, adopts 
harsh means to punish the recreant, that did not know 
but one road would do as well as the other. Maiming 
or injuring may he the result, which must diminish the 
value of the beast. At any rate the poor animal gets no 
less than a fright, which leads her to look upon all suob 
drivers with abhorrence; all which might have been 
remedied by a little time spent in learning the animal 
when a calf, to lead, and by inculcating a few lessons of 
fcindneM, when iu susceptibilities to education were 
first awakening. 

But there is an additional benefit in gentling and edu- 
cating animals when young, which is of untold import- 
ance to them and thev owner. When disease or acci- 
dent befal them, at any age, and it becomes necessary 
for the meroiful man to. show extended care to his beast, 
its gentleness and familiarity with his .kind usage are 
realized in a noble extent. W6 once saw a noble steer 
that had been subject to many a petting playspell. so 
severely choked, that the prospect for his relief seemed 
faint indeed, and had he been a wild, obstinate animal, 
he would probably have been lost. But under the in- 
fluence of kind treatment to which he had been subject, 
he was '' quiet as a lamb," while the dangerous opera- 
tion was performed, that removed the obetaole, and 
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when relief was fairly given and danger past, and he 
was let loose, be looked aroand npon his benefactors 
with an expression of gratitude that would have deno- 
ted nobility of soul in the most exalted of our own spe- 
cies. W/ Bacon. Richmond^ Mast., 1847. 

M. Guenon's Tbeatisb on Milch Cows— Atb- 
8HIRE & Devon Cows. — I have read Guenon's Treatise 
upon milch cows, and have been a pretty close observer 
of the marks which he considers indicative of their value 
for nilk. I do not believe the criterion given by him 
to be infallible. I have known some excellent cows for 
milk, where there was no development of what he calls 
the '' escutcheon." In the region of their milk vessels, 
there were none of those marks and lines which are 
formed by the different and opposite directions in which 
the hair runs. One of the best Ayrshire cows imported 
by the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture, one that yields a great quantity of very rich milk, 
and if allowed, would give milk to the time of her calv- 
ing, does nor exhibit the slightest trace of the " es- 
cutcheon." The hair about the milk vessel all running 
in the same direction, no marks or lines are formed to 
constitute the escutcheon. The same appearance I have 
noticed in some other cows of unquestionably good milk- 
ing properties. If, then, there are some cows which 
yield large quantities of milk, and which exhibit none of 
those marks in the region of the milk vessels, M. Gue- 
non's rule of judging of the value of a cow, cannot be of 
universal application. 

But I must allow that when these marks are deve- 
loped, the form and size of the escutcheon, formed by 
them, is a pretty sure indication of the quantity and du- 
rable yield of the cow's milk. I can understand why a 
well formed udder, a large milk vein, and a capacious 
abdomen, accompanied by a soft and yellow skin, should 
be considered as indications of valuable properties in a 
milch cow; but why these marks which are formed, as 
above stated, by the hair running in diflferent and oppo- 
site directions about the milk vessel, should be a sure in- 
dication of the quantity of milk the cow will yield, any 
more than the marks and lines which are produced by 
the same cause in other parts of the body, I cannot ex- 
plain nor understand. I am willing, however, to con- 
fess, that when these marks do exist, they furnish a 
very sure guide in judging of the value of cows, and 
though I would not consign a calf to the butcher merely 
because it did not exhibit these marks, when I knew 
that the stock from which it descended was good, yet 
without the knowledge of this fact, I am willing to say 
that I should from these marks derive much aid, and be 
greatly influenced in my selection of young heifers that 
it would be desirable to rear. In this consists the chief 
value of M. Guenon's theory. Most people can judge 
of the milking properties of a cow that has arrived at 
maturity, by other and more decitive marks than those 
pointed out by him; but as these marks are as fully de- 
veloped in the calf of ten days old, as in the cow of ma- 
turer years, the farmer may, by observing them, decide 
with more certainty of success, as to which of his calves 
will be most likely to contribute to the value of his dai- 
ry stock. 

Upon the whole, then, I would say, that as far as my 
observation has extended, there are very good cows 
which exhibit none of the marks and lines which M. 
Guenon calls the escutcheon, the hair of these cows 
about the milk vessel all running in the same direction; 
but where these marks and lines are plainly seen, his 
theory as to the size and form of the '^ escutcheon " is 
correct, and furnishes a pretty sure indication as to the 
value of the cow. 

You ask my opinion as to the stock imported by the 
Massachusetts Society. I had long known the charac- 
ter of the Ayrshire stock for dairy purposes, having for 
fome years kept some of this atook owned by the Socio* 



ty. The Scotch farmers in and about Ayrshire, have 
been striving for more than half a century to produce a 
stock in which regard was had almost solely to their 
value for the dairy; and there is not perhaps in Europe, 
nor in the world, a race of cows that will secrete more 
and better milk from a given quantity of food, that are 
so hardy, so easily kept, that will fatten so kindly when 
ofl!* their milk, as the Ayrshire. The specimen of this 
stock, four cows and a bull, imported in October, 1845, 
were selected by an agent sent out for the purpose, who 
had lived in Ayrshire, and was familiar with all the best 
herds of cows In that country. As milkers they have 
fully sustained the high character which was entertained 
of that stock. The North Devon cows were selected 
from the celebrated stock of the Earl of Leicester, and 
the bull was purchased of Mr. Bloomfield, and are all 
fine specimens of that beautiful breed of cattle. They 
are not so deep milkers as the Ayrshire, but for all the 
purposes of the New-England farmer, are perhaps quite 
as valuable. We have now ten calves from the last 
importation of cows, eight of which are bull calves. 
The North Devon bull *' Bloomfield,'' is very much in 
the same condition as when you saw him. He was at- 
tacked some months since with bronchitis, under which 
he still labors, and from which he will probably not re- 
cover. This is the more to be regretted as the speci- 
mens of his stock which we how have are very fine, and 
one whose pedigree is so good, could hardly be obtained 
in England. £. Phinnby. Lexingtanf Moms., 1847. 

Advantage of Economy in Various Mattebs.— 
I have thought it might not be amiss to say something 
in reference to the great waste of coarse fodder in the 
grain-growing districts of our country; together with 
some other matters of smaller moment, relating to the 
economy of time and labor. I suppose farmers that 
moat need hints on such subjeots, do not generally read 
the Cultivator, or any other paper devoted to agricul- 
ture; yet by refreshing the memories of those that do, 
good may be done, imd the light of well established 
facts, not only revived, but disseminated. 

Corn fodder, by long exposure in the field, loses one- 
half of its nutritive qualities, and by housing or stack- 
ing in a damp state, and feeding in an improvident 
way, the one-half of what remains is also lost. Cora 
should be out up by the ground, as far as practicable, 
before we have severe frosts; and it will pay tenfold 
for extra care and labor, in securely housing in a dry 
state. A light feed of cut corn fodder, well cured, 
night and morning,' in a clean, warm stable, with straw 
fed in boxes, through the day, will keep cattle through 
the winter in as good condition as they are in at the 
commencement. 

Buckwheai Mtraw, when well cured and housed, is but 
little inferior to hay; and the chaff is eaten by cattle or 
sheep with little less eagerness than oats; the chaff 
of fifty bushels of oats, is worth one feed of hay for 
four hundred sheep; and corn cobs ground with a small 
portion of hard grain makes good feed for cattle or 
sheep. 

Much is lost by uncomfortable exposure of stock to 
cold and storms. By carefully saving and economically 
feeding all coarse fodder, I have no doubt one-fourth 
more stock may be well wintered, in any of the grain- 
growing districts of this state, than is at present ptprly 
wintered, in the usual wasteful way of saving and feed- 
ing. 

There is a great want of economy in door fasteningi 
for out-buildings, mostly in the time it takes to open 
and shut them. I find none so convenient and durable 
as good wooden ones, the catch so constructed as to let 
the latch slide easily over it, ,ahd the latch heavy 
enough to fall easily into the catch. 

There is also great waste of time in branding or 
marking ikeep. to say nothing of the trouble it gives the 
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manafacturer to clip the tar off from one or more large 
letters. The proper plaoe to brand is on the top of 
the rump; that the mark may be seen from any position 
the sheep may chance to be in, and that it may not be 
obliterated by their crowding together. The siaeofthe 
letter need not exceed two inches in length, and should 
be put on without handling the sheep at all. The tar 
should be in a shallow vessel with a handle; the sheep 
should be in a close pen, (easily made with feeding 
boxes,) when they may be branded and counted in a 
very short time, without laying hands on them. 

In cutting fodder, I have used for several years an ad- 
ditional hopper to my cutting box, one end narrow 
enough to rest on the bottom board of the machine box, 
ihe other to be from two to three feet wide, according 
to the length, which may vary to accommodate loca- 
tion. The broad end to rest on a saw horse with legs 
of sufficient length to elevate it some six or. eight inches 
higher than the machine box; but latterly as I have no 
oocasicm for moving my machine, I have built a platform 
to come on the back side as far forward as the knives, ex- 
tending back about six feet, and about four feet wide, with 
the back end elevated so as to allow whatever we are cut- 
ting to sUde towards the knives. With such a fixture, 
you may place a large quantity within your reach, and 
one man can cut about as fast as two men can with 
nothing but the hopper attached to the machine. Da- 
ViSL S. CuaTis. Canaan Cintn, Jan. 44A, 1847. 

Indian Corn at the North. — As I uniformly ob- 
tain from 66 to* 80 bushels of corn per acre, without 
ttaving it ** cost as much as it oomes to," pennit 
4iie to offer a few hints on its cultivation. 

Whoever woald be highly suooessfol in growing In- 
iian corn in a climate like that of New- York or New- 
England, most five it such soil, situation, and treat- 
ment, as will induce a vigorons, and rapid growth from 
Che time of planting until the grain is perfected. 

Yonng plants, like yonng animals, in order to grow 
rapidly, should not only have an abundant supply of 
food, but food suited to their age; hence the practice of 
applying a portion of well rotted manure or compost 
directly to the hili at the time of [Wanting, having pre- 
viously plowed under a quantity of long or unfermented 
manure spread broadcast. The amount of manure 
needed for an acre depends in a great measure npon the 
state of the soil, but it is always desirable to have the 
land m such a state as not to require more than 25 ox- 
eart loads to the acre, exclusive of that applied to the 
hill. The quantity of fine manure or compost applied 
to the hill, should vary according to the materials used 
and wants of the soil, from half a shovel fill! to a single 
handful. 

As among the best materials known for this purpose, 
may be named well rotted manure from the Inirn-yard 
or hog-pen, together with night-soil, domestic guano, 
ashes, and plaster; the proportion of each will depend 
in a great measure upon the nature of the soil evltiva- 
ted; it is impossible to give any arbitrary rule that will 
suit every location, but it may be observed however, that 
the more powerful and highly concentrated the mixture, 
the more care necessary in applying it, and a less quan- 
tity should be used. 

Much judgment is requisite in preparing the land for 
plaiiRng. Some of the poorest as well as some />f the 
best crops that have ever been raised, have been grown 
on green sward plowed but once. While one farmer 
selects a brittle, friable sod, which he turns in angular 
furrows, not too deep, at the same time using a subsoil 
plow if necessary, and has a first rate crop, another 
(who, by the way, does not read the Cultivator,) se- 
lects a damp, tenacious soil, and although he applies a 
liberal quantity of manure, buries it 7 or 8 inches deep 
under a flat dead furrow^ and the result proves him to 



be about as successful as was the orow in the fable, 
which attempted to imitate the eagle by carrying off a 
lamb. The comdertves little or no benefit from the ma- 
nure under such oircumstances. 

The kind of corn I cultivate, is a yellow, eight-rowed 
variety, of medium size, with small stalks, and although 
such a varie^ would no doubt produce more by being 
planted in drills, yet it is found beet, on the whole, to 
plant in hills, not to exceed two feet apart; meJcing 
rows only one way; the rows three feet apart; and at 
this distance and with this variety, three stalks may b« 
allowed to remain in each hill. 

The seed is prepared for planting by being soaked 
about twelve hours, and then rolled in plaster. The 
steep for soaking the com is made wholly with refer* 
enoe to forwarding its growth, and not for keeping 
off crows; the boys are afiowed the pleasure of doing 
that. The rolling the seed in tar, and the like substan* 
oee, often proves an injury to it, and although the orowa 
may not eat the corn thus treated, they frequently pull 
it up and leave it on the suriaoe which is quite provoking. 

As soon as the com is np so that the rows may be 
plainly discerned; let a well constructed harrow, with 
fine sharp teeth, be passed through, taking care to rec- 
tify any hills that may be disturbed; after this nse saoh 
implements as the nature of the soil may seem to de- 
mand, the object being to keep the earth loose and free 
from weeds. It piay also be necessary to give the hills 
a slight earthing with the haad-hoei twioe during the 
season. 

The next thing claiming attention, is the seleoting of 
seed for the following year, which should be done by ai^ 
experienoed hand, as soon as the earliest ears have 
ripened; and as like produces like, select such ears as 
you would wish the whole crop to resemble, ajid in a 
few years it will in a great measure do so. 

By pursuing this course, (if you have a variety suited 
to the location,) there will be no danger of its '' running 
out" or " degenerating;'' and I am warranted in saying 
this, from the feet, that the same corn has been con- 
tinued on the farm I cultivate for forty-five years. 
Littu Farmxr. Otugo Co,, y. F., 1847. 

Green Wood vs. Dry. — ^Mr. Thomas, in his con- 
tributions to the editorial department of your January 
number, has made some calculations designed to shov^ 
the comparative value of green and dry wood for fbeL 
His calculations are based on the supposition that 
every cord qf green wood containe **more than eix bar* 
rele of water;" and that the heat necessary to boil and 
evaporate these six barrels of water, or more, whidi, 
he says, might be made " available," by burning dry 
wood, is lost, wasted, and made unavaUable, when 
green wood is burned; and hence arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the farmer who burns twenty cords of green 
wood in a winter, as, he says, many do, ** also performs 
the needless task of evaporating sixty barrels* of water, 
which.'' he calculates, ** is equal to heating to the boil- 
ing point no less than six hundred barrels," &c. If 
there is " any mistake or error in these calculations.'' 
he requests they may be pointed out. This is the ob- 
ject of the present communication. 

That there is a difference in favor of dry v^-ood on the 
score of comfort and convenience, no one who has expe- 
rienced the comforts and convenience of a wood-house, 
well stored with dry wood, will be disposed to deny. 
But it will be hard to convince a great many farmtn 
that the diflerence in point of economy b any where near 
so great as the calculations of this writer would repre- 
sent; especially where it is used in an open fire-place. 

He says " In the consumption of every cord of green . 
tpood, six barrels of water are made to boil, the heat of 



• This miftake may have been ia the manuseripl, or have origin 
nated with ihe pnAta»-4t ihould be one hoiidred and twentr bai' 
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the wood passing into the water, instead of being Hhe- 
rated, and becoming avaUabU, as would be the case if 
the wood was dry, and no water to heat.** 

In the first place; the assamption that ^^ettry cord of 
green wood** contains ** six barrele of water," borders a 
Bttle too dose on the marveloas to be readily compre- 
hended and swallowed by some of our old fasluoned far- 
mers, who have more common sense than arithmetic. 
But admitting the assumption to be correct, it is by no 
means a necessary consequence '' that the other calcu- 
lations follow as a matter of course.^ For if, as he says, 
six barrels of water are to be heated, and evaporated, 
while burning one cord of green wood, the heat neces- 
sary to boil and evaporate' this quantity of water, is just 
as ** available " in heating a room, as the same quantity 
of heat would be emanating from dry wood, or any other 
combustible substance. The same fire that heats and 
evaporates the water, heats the air also; and it is an 
error to suppose that any part of this heat is wasted and 
lost, any more than heat would be in the same situa- 
tion, caused by the combustion of dry wood, or any 
other kind of fuel. And the greon wood certainly has 
the advantage of being more permanent and lasting. It 
is not necessary, nor does it follow as a " matter of 
oourse,'' that all the water and moisture contained in 
wood, should be expelled to make it fit for the fire, and 
the most valuable for fuel. Under most circumstances, 
wood that is suddenly about half seasoned, is worth the 
most for fuel. Take, for example, a stick of green 
wood and put it into a heated oven, or expose it to the 
blaze of a hot fire, till it is a little scorched, or to the 
heat of the mid-sun^er sun; let it remain in either of 
those positions until one-half of the moisture i^ expelled, 
and it will be better and worth more for fiael than either 
green or thoroughly seasoned dry wood. If it could be 
done, it would l^ far better that wood should be sea- 
soned in Upo hours than in itoo years, as this writer 
recommends; because the quicker the expulsion of the 
■ap and moisture is eiiected, the harder and more com- 
pact will be the wood; and fire is a good agent to ef- 
fect it. Acting from this principle, the back-woodsman 
heats his maul in hot embers, or in the. blaze of a hot 
jftre, to expel the moisture, and make it hard and dura- 
ble. And OB this principle the heat that drives the wa- 
t«r from the wood, at the same time hardens it, and from 
this cause it is longer in being consumed, even after the 
water is thus expelled, than would be the same quan- 
tity, after having been subjected to the slow process of 
ft two years' seasoning. 

I think that Mr. Thomas, in mfiking the above calcu- 
latioBSf multiplied the consideration of comfort by too 
large a (actor, thus making it overbalance that of dol- 
lars and cents, — an error he was more careful to avoid 
in his subsequent calculations. J. Townsend. Zanee- 
tOU, O., Feb, 5th, 1847. 

BxMARKs.— On reading the preceding oommunioation, 
from our esteeoned correspondent oarefuUy over, there 
<loes not appear to be anything in it that invalidates 
the correctness of the calculations referred to. 

The calculations were not based on the " snpposi- 
tion " merely, but on the undoubted fact, thai every 
cord of green wood contains six barrels of water, the 
experiments to prove which were carefully tried by 
accurate weighing, by the writer of these remarks; hence, 
he spoke from actual knowledge, and not from *^ suppo- 
sition." Other experiments may vary slightly, but not 
materially, the given result. In opposition to these 
actual experiments, it will be observed that our corres- 
pondent brings only the mere assertion, that it " borders 
a little too close on the marvelous, tp be readily compre- 
hended or swallowed," 8tc. Why could he not have 
tried the experiment himself, by drying the wood in a 
%-arm room, instead of opposing the mere prejudice or 
opinion of " old fashioned farmers," to aotiMl feet and 



correct calculation ? Why does he not show the error 
of this calculation, instead of merely condemning it in 
so summafy a manner ? Why does he adduce dhe fact 
that many farmers are " hard to cofrince," as a proofs 
that such farmers are necessarily correct 7 

Ho brings his mere isolated assertion to controvert 
the fact, that the heat which passes into water and be- 
comes latent, and ascends in this latent state up the 
stove-pipe or chimney, also at the same time cannot 
pass into the room and heat it. Can it be possible that 
he holds the opinion that any given quantity of heat may 
be in two places at once ? That is, that it may, at 
one and the same time, be passing into the water of the 
green wood to heat and evaporate it, and into the air of 
the room to heat that also ? When the heat of a fire 
is thus divided, a part at least must be lost; and that 
loss must be greater as the water in the wood is great* 
er. It is indeed true, that the same fire or blazing 
mass of fuel, which heats the room, also heats the water 
which passes up the cbinmey; but the same portion of 
heat from that fire, does not go both ways at once. 

He brings his mere assertions, unconnected with any 
si^tantial reason or argument, to prove that half sea* 
soned wood is better than wholly seasoned. For thn 
reasons given in the *' calculations," referred to, and 
from repeated direct eicperiments with stoves and hot<- 
air fnrnaoes, the writer of these remarks thinks far 
otherwise. It is indeed true that with an open fire- 
place, no advantage may result from tbe use of well 
seasoned wood, from the rapidity with which the in- 
increased heal is swept up the chunney; l>ut our corres- 
pondent will observe that one object of those calcula- 
tions was to show the inutility of fire-places And it ia 
also true that wood left to season in shady woods, or 
in wet places, may be half decayed and half spoiled, be- 
fore it is dry; but this does not prove that wood tho- 
roughly seasoned under shelter while perfectly sound, is 
not better than green. 

It may be that the calculations were deficient in clear- 
ness, and thus led to misapprehension; the writer there- 
fore hopes he may be excused for thus more fully ex- 
plaining himself. T. 

ExPKniMENT WITH INDIAN Co&N. — ^Encloscd I send 
you a statement of the result of an experiment made to 
satisfy myself as to tbe injury the oorn crop would sus- 
tain from tbe practice of pulling ofi* the blades at the 
usual time of *^ fodder gathering." I regret much that I 
did not take the tops from one set of rows; but I have 
but little donbt that it is a more' injurious practice than 
either of the others. I felt anxious to know if the practice 
of cutting up the oorn at the roots, which does not pre- 
vail in our section of country, would not injure the crop; 
and although firom my experiment there was no materi- 
fil loss sustained, yet the experiment did not satisfy me, 
as firom indisposition of myself at the tame at which the 
com arrived at the state that it is usually recommended 
to be out, it was neglected, and consequently not out 
till the blades were nearly all dry, and the com fully 
matured. The extract annexed was taken from a let- 
ter written to my nephew at Marion, Alabama.- 

You desire to know the result of an experiment made 
on the corn, from a part of which you assisted me in - 
taking the fodder, in order to ascertain what loss it would 
sustain from being deprived of its blades at the usual 
time of ^' fodder pulling." You will recollect we laid 
ofi* 12 s^rt rows, as near equal in quality as were to 
be found in the field, — ^tbat on rows Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 
10, the fodder was left; as it was also on Nos. 2, 5, 8, 
and 11; that from Nos. 3, 6, 9, and 12. the blades were 
taken to the top. Nos. 1. &c.. were left with blades on 
till gathered. Nos. 2, &c., stood till the blades were 
all dry to the ear, and some to the top, then cut off at 
the root and shocked np as tops are osually put up to 
core when oat. Nan. 3, &o.y renuined on the gromdi 
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as did No. 1, &c., till gathered. And now for the 
result. 

No. 1 shelled, measai^ 1 bushel 1 gallon 2 qts. and 
14 pts.. and weight 71 i pounds. • 

No. 2 — 1 bush. 1 gal. 2 qts. and 1 pt., and weighed 
704 pounds. 

No. 3 — 1 bush, and half pint — ^weighed '55 lbs. 

The fodder from No. 3, &o., was carefully cored 
without being wet, and kept to itself, and when the corn 
was measured and weighed, it was also weighed. Its 
weight was 18 lbs., which, added to the weight of the 
corn from which it was taken, made 73 lbs. But 2| 
lbs. mure than the corn of No. 1, and Z\ more than that 
of No. 2. No. 1 and 2 were thought not to be quite as 
dry on shelling, as No. 3; they were consequently well 
sunned before the above measures and weights were 
taken; No. 3 was not sunned. Upon the whole, the 
experiment proves conclusively to my mind, what I be- 
fore believed, that in pulling the fodder, we deprive our 
corn of the weight, or very nearly so, of the fodder ta- 
ken. Geo. Seaborn. Pendleton, S. C, Feb. 21, 1847. 



PouDHETTE. — ^lu the February number of the Culti- 
vator, I notice a communication signed '' Pennepack,'' 
referring to an experiment 1 made with poudrette on 
com, the result being very diflferelTt from what he ex- 
}>ected. I can say I was disappointed in the result. I 
mentioned in that statement, that the poudrette I re- 
ceived was very diflferent from what was shown in the 
office. Which^ was the best I could not say. That 
poudrette is a very good manure I have no doubt, but 
from some cause, that did not prove very profitable to me. 
I could perceive some difference in the fore part of the 
season, in the color of that on which the poudrette 
was used; it was of a darker green, but the size was 
very little if any larger. J. Sherman. MiUon, Feb. 
2,1847. 

" That which ye Sow shall ye also Reap." — I 
have been a reader of the Cultivator for years, and have 
been pleased with the discusiiion on the subject of wheat 
turning to chess. I sowed a piece of new land to win- 
ter wheat, a few years ago. I purchased some clean 
seed wheat, but could not find enough that was clean, 
and was told that it would make no difference, for wheat 
would turn to chess if winter-killed. 'Necessity obliged 
me to try the experiment. I bought two bushels of 
wheat with some chess in it, and one bushel with twice 
as much as there was in the two bushels. I sowed the 
clean wheat on one side of tiie piece ; next I sowed the 
two bushels, and next to that I sowed the one bushel. 
Land all the same quality except a few low places run- 
ning crosswise of the field. The wheat was sowed 
lengthwise. It winter-killed in the low places.. There 
was not one chess head to be found where the clean 
wheat was sown; but where the two bushels were sown, 
there was twice as much chess as I expected, and where 
the last bushel was sown, I believe it was one-eighth 
chess. There was ten times as much chess in the low 
places as anywhere else. I have never sown any 
chess since; neither have I raised any. I have beard 
some men say that they have known barley turn to oats, 
by being cat off by cattle when it was heading out. I 
think the last as true as the first. N. Robinson, Jr. 
Stowy Vi., March 1, 1847. 



Corn Fodder. — ^Last year I gave yoa a^hort ac- 
count of my sowed corn crop. In the winters of 43, '6, 
it was my principal dependence for fodder. On the pro- 
duce of two acres, I saved a horse, a yoke of oxen, 
three cows, and three young cattle, which else w<$uld 
have been nearly sacrificed, as were my neighbors' cat- 
tle. The drouth had so cut off the hay, that people 
oflered one-half their stock to get the other half winter- 
odl, and no one would tako tbem at that. 



I was so well pleased with my experiment, that I 
determined to ''try again.'' So this year I sowed the 
same amount of land again, at the rate of two and a 
half bushels of seed to the acre, broadcast. I had a fair 
yield, and the fodder proves equally as good as last year; 
and though I do not need it as last year, yet it is pre- 
ferred by all my cattle to the best of hay. They will 
leave hay untouched when the corn fodder is before 
them, quite as much as they will leave straw when that 
and hay are both ofiered them at a time. They will eat 
up all the fodder clean, seeming to prefer the stalks 
(which are full of saccharine matter,) to the leaves. 
And when I feed with corn fodder, I use no grain, 
which I am obliged to do when I feed hay. On this 
account this food is admirable for calves^ and young 
cattle. I am keeping some calves on this alone, with- 
out a particle of grain, and they are in fine order. Horses 
do not like it as well as hay. Cattle and sheep do 
much better. 

On the ground of economy, it is altogether better 
than any other feed I have tried. It requires very little 
labor, except the harvesting, (which is a heavy job,) and 
the yield per acre, has been at least seven tons of 
cured fodder. It is called good grass that yields 
a ton and a half to the acre, and much does less. The 
only trouble about the corn fodder is, that it needs a 
great deal of curing. It is so green it will heat and 
spoil unless it is thoroughly dried. After trying several 
ways, I now bind it in small bundles as soon as cut — 
shock it right on the ground, and let the shocks stand six 
or eight weeks in this way, when it is so dry that it may 
be packed in a mow, and except the outside, is perfect- 
ly bright 4Lnd free from must. The outside is blackened 
a little, but none of it is wasted. H. Ohio^ Dec, 1846. 

Virginia Sheep Pastures. — ^In the year 1845. I 
stated in the Cultivator, that the mountains of Amherst 
must be equal to any portion of the earth for grazing 
sheep; and yet, the more I see and reflect, the more I 
insist on it. In the month of November last, I had 
two gentlemen to visit me from Washington Co., Penn.. 
both of whom own large fiocks of fine sheep, and on 
examination, they declared that the* Cold Mountain is at 
least equal to any grazing lands they ever saw. One 
of those gentlemen, with two others, has now returned 
to Amherst, in search of lands, and say if they can 
purchase farming lands in the county, then they will 
buy the mountains for grazing. 

Since the above mentioned publication in the Cultiva- 
tor, I have received sundry letters of inquiry as to those 
lands, and now make a general answer. 

A considerable portion of those lands cannot well be 
richer; and when cleared, a luxuriant growth of green- 
sward and white clover takes full possession, and fur- 
nishes pasturage from March till January. I say this 
grass takes full possession, because nothing of the brier, 
shrub, or thistle kind, or any other pess, is found on 
those mountains where they are grazed. Indeed, in 
many places, acres of greensward are seen where fires 
have killed the trees and bushes, and where, perhaps, 
they will never grow again. The tops of those moun- 
tains are certainly best for sheep, and here nor near 
their summits, neither Indian corn, tobacco, nor wheat, 
can be grown. Of course, I here speak of our highest 
mountains, for we have bills and mountains of every 
grade usual m Virginia. Rich and handsome moun- 
tain land can be bought for$l the acre — rich and rough, 
at about 50 cents — ^poor, from 10 to 50 cents per acre. 

It is useless to answer about roads and schools, fur- 
ther than the remark, that we are an enlightened peo- 
ple. Come and see. 

Lauds lying well in the heart of the country, and 
improved, can be purchased for from two to eight dol- 
lars, and these adapted to all the valuable products of 
theooantry. 
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The mountains are well adapted to the growth of rye, 
oat8, buckwheat, hemp, flax, potatoes, tnrneps, beets, 
apples, orchard grass, timothy, greensward, and white 
olover; and the valleys between the mountains produce 
yellow corn and tobacco tolerably well. Za. Brum- 
MOND. jSmher&t, Va., 1847. 

One of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, is well 
known at Lowell, his wool selling there for the highest 
price. His name is Patterson. Mr. P.'s associate is 
now with me, and says they have determined after full 
Mtarchj to grace about 900 fine sheep on the highest 
mountain in Amherst. Z. D. 



Fixing Ammonia. — ^It is said that plaster of Paris 
(gypsum, or sulphate of lime,) fixes the ammonia of 
rain water by forming with it a tulphate <{f ammonia, 
which is a fixed salt. This I do not understand; my 
tables of affinity stand thus, with respect to the degree 
of affinity which certain bodies have for ttUpkuric acid. 
For example — 

Sulphuric acid. — 1. Baryta; 2. Strontia; 3. Potassa; 
4. Soda; 5. Lime; 6. Ammonia, &o. 

Now by this, it is evident to me that if oarbonate of 
Hme and sulphate of ammonia are mixed together, the 
result would be sulphate of lime and carbonate of am- 
monia, a very volatile salt, whereas no BtAt of ammonia 
could decompose the sulphate of Hme, lime having a 
stronger affinity for sulphuric acid than ammonia. I 
oould understand the theory well if ammonia stood in 
the place of soda. Perhaps some of your chemical oor- 
respondents would explain this discrepancy, or appa- 
rent discrepancy. Probably the plaster of Paris is a 
mper'nUphate of lime, in which case I can imagine the 
ammonia combining with the excess of sulphuric acid. 
T. H. ColcJuiter, Canada West. 

[We apprehend there may be a difference of opinion 
in regard to the above table of affinities. We should 
like to hear the remarks of any of our chemical friends 
"In regard to it. — ^Eds.] 

Agricxtltural Capabilitixs or North Cabou- 
NA. — The agricultural capabilities of this part of North 
Carolina, are by no means great or extensive; other avo- 
cations absorb the attention of the mass of our population. 
Our lands consist principally of extensive forests of pine 
barrens. Turpentine, lumber, and tar, the produce of 
those forests, afford means of subsistence to the majori- 
ty of our people. There are some good lands on our 
rivers, and a sti-ip on our sea coast, beginning 10 miles 
from Wilmington and extending northwardly about 60 
miles, with a breadth of from one to two miles. The 
public road, which passes close to this region, presents 
the most uninviting aspect in the universe — the deserts 
»f Afrioa not more so — and a traveler would little sus- 
pect that he was in the neighborhood of extensive and 
not unfertile plantations. >0f this region, being my lo- 
cality, I shall more particularly speak. 

The growth of timber in its primitive state, was oak, 
hickory, and walnut; the soil a dark sandy loam, pro- 
ducing fair crops of everything but wheat. The timber 
is nearly all cut down, or rather destroyed; for, per- 
tinaciously treading in the steps of our forefathers, we 
are in the habit of clearing land, ** killing" it by injudi- 
cious cultivation— clearing more, and " killing,'' until 
all is cleared and exhausted; and then we have nothing 
to do but clear ourselves. Log-rolling succeeds log- 
rolling, and heaps of beautiful timber are annually de- 
voted to the flames, until in a few years there will be 
nothing to feed flame in kitchen or parlor. 

The farmers of late years have turned their attention 
to the culture of pea-nuts. This crop resembles, in its 
more luxuriant state, a field of red clover. It is a most 
destructive crop to land. The usual ordeal Is to plant 
after all the vegetable matter has been cleared from the 



land. When harvested, it is entirely removed from the 
soil, leaving no vestige of vegetation; the high winds in 
winter and spring, taJce off* the loose and exposed soil, 
and although we are sensible of the homicide, or rather 
land slaughter we are committing, cupidity is so excited 
by the tetnpting prices the article bears in market, that 
neither Moses nor the Prophets, nor one risen from the 
dead, would deter us from pursuing the injurious course. 
Yet we are an industrious people; but the system of 
farming needs a radical change, and I think it can be 
effected only by taking and reading useful publications, 
like yours. I take my full share of the rebuke with my 
neighbors, and perhaps am more to blame than they 
for sinning against light and knowledge. 

Between the main land and the sea shore, is a marsh 
apparently of alluvial soil, about li miles wide, inter- 
sected with innumerable creeks of salt water, present- 
ing to the eye one of the most delightful meadows in 
nature. It sustains a coarse grass, from two to throe 
feet high, which horses and cattle will eat, and many 
of these animais are reared entirely upon it. the grass 
being perennial. Whence the alluvial deposit proceeds 
I know not, as there are no large rivers making into the 
marsh; the country back for 100 miles being sand, and 
almost a dead level. It is filled with beds of oysters, 
and on the margin of high land, by the continual attri- 
tion of the tides, those shells become pulverized, being 
no bad sub(>titute for marl. A friend of mine, a re- 
spectable scientific farmer in the interior of the state, 
has taught me to make an excellent manure from the 
mud, grass, and shells. The process is as follows: — 
Make a bed of marsh mud, say thirty feet long by 8 feet 
wide, and one foot deep. On this put the pulverized 
shells two or three inches deep; place on them 8 or 10 
inches of the coarse grass, — then a coat of mud, and 
proceed as in the first course, alternating the materials 
until your heap is about four or five feet high. Then 
cover the whole with a thick layer either of mud or of 
common soil. This shonld be done while the grass 
is green. Let it stand until winter sets in; then cut it 
down with spades, turn it over, and apply it to the soil, 
after the first plowing. 

By this process, the acidity in the grass will in a 
great measure be destroyed; yet the compost will carry 
enough of the grass and lime into the soil to g^ve it a 
healthy action. Let the beds be formed on the soil to 
be cultivated. 

This process may meet the eye of some farmer simi- 
larly situated with myself, on our extensive seaooast, 
and if he derives any benefit from it, I shall be am- 
ply compensated for my trouble in making it known. 
J. D. JoNss. Topsail, Nsw Hanover Co., N. C, 
Fe6., 1847. 

Bresding Shecp. — Whatever may be the diversity 
of opinion in regard to in-and-in breeding, to a limited 
extent, there is no doubt of its injurious tendency when 
carried to any considerable length; and it is a matter 
of some moment to be able to discover, by visible signs, - 
those animals whose constitutions have been thus in- 
jured. In swine, it is a commonly received opinion, 
that a hollow back of the shoulders, is a pretty sure in- 
dication of this course of breeding. 

My principal object in this article, is to start the in- 
quiry, what is the index of in-and-in breeding among 
sheep? It is an opinion of those who speak with the 
voice of oracles, that the falling of Jhe wool upon the 
shoulders, — a lifeless appearance of the wool in that 
part of the fleece, is the unerring evidence of it. Is this 
true ? It is doubtless tpue that this trait is found in 
many flocks where this pernicious system has been 
practised. If there was originally any of this bareness 
upon the shoulders, in-and-in breeding would doubtless 
perpetuate, perhaps increase it, unless an effort was 
directed to breed it out. Upon what evidence b thia 
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opinion based? If the theory is established, unques- 
tionably many facts may be adduced, seeming to cor- 
roborate it; but the question is, upon what fiicts is it 
established ? 

Now I have the experience of the be^t shepherd of 
my acqaaintance, and who has no superior in Ohio, upon 
this subject. He does not deny that this may be the 
true sign and result of breeding in-and-in, but says he 
has no sufficient evidence; on the contrary, his own ob* 
servdtion contradicts it. His flock is one of the oldest 
in the state. About fifteen years ago, this peculiarity 
prevailed to a considerable extent in his floeic; there had 
never been any in-and-in breeding whatever; but now 
he attempted to breed it out, and used for this purpose 
rams from his own ewes, but of foreign rams. In a 
few years this fault disappeared, in consequence of his 
breeding in reference to it. 

It is an opinion that breeding in, has a tendency to 
render the wool harsh. This is believed by many ex- 
cellent shepherds. Now, is it not true that to a great 
extent, animals are in the care of the breeder as clay 
in the hands of the potter f Ton may breed horns on 
your flock, or breed them off — ^woolly legs or bare legs — 
long wool or short — close or open. May not this pe- 
culiarity of the shoulders be a similar trait, which may 
be bred in or out at pleasure ? And is not the above 
instance a pretty clear evidence that this remit of inter- 
breeding may be obliterated by the very course which is 
said to produce it ? 

In agriculture, emphatically, experience should be 
the lamp to direct our path, and it is facts we want. 
Just now the growing of fine wool is engrossing the at> 
tention of the people of eastern and northern Ohio, and 
whatever relates to the subject is of vital importance. 

Our hill land in the county of Washington, yields ex- 
cellent pasture for sheep, and upon the bottom lands we 
sufier the grass to grow upon the meadows without 
pasturing until winter, as this aftermath affords the 
best winter feed in our mild climate. Sheep are very 
healthy here, and this winter, thus far, have done 
well. Dab WIN E. Gabdnek. Marietta, Ohio, Feb. 
1,1847. 

Mount AiaT Aobicultural College. — ^We have 
received from James Gowen, £sq-, a copy of a pros- 
pectus for the establishment of an Agriculturul College, 
to be located on his estate called Mount Airy, near 
Philadelphia. Mr. G. is a gentleman possessed of 
abundant means for carrying on such an institution, and 
he has for a long time taken a deep interest in rural af- 
fairs, and zealously devoted himself to the advanoement 
of agriculture and horticulture. In this laudable under- 
taking, we are confident he h^s been influenced by no 
motive of speculation or pecuniary gain. Want of 
space prevents our giving the prospectus entire, though 
the principal outlines of the plan are shown in the fol- 
lowing: — Eds, 

To educate youth in the leading branches of popular 
learning as taught in our Colleges, with the addition of 
practical and theoretical Agriculture and Horticulture, 
with their attendant sciences, the undersigned contem- 
plates founding an Agricultural College at Mount Airy, 
his residence, eight mile.** from tlie city of Philadelphia, 
a site favorably known for its healthmess and beauty, 
and OS having until recently been, for many years, a 
seat of learning, and now in gardens, grounds and build- 
ings, admirably suited for the purpose. 

Students will be admitted at ten years old and up- 
wards. The young pupils in the elementoiy branches of 
the scholastic department will receive special and partic- 
ular attention. The more advanced in years and learn- 
ing, on entering, will be classed according to their quali- 
fications, and all will be carried forward as rapidly and 
onderstandingly as practicable, to a perfect and thorough 
oompletion. In the Agricultural department a similar 



classiflcation will be made in view of the age and capa- 
city of the students, and their exercises proportioned 
aooordingly. The exercise or labor of all however, will 
amount to no more than will be deemed necessaiy for 
healthlhl recreation and change, to diversify and lighten 
the monotonous and depressing drudgery of the mere 
student. In this way, by a varied course of study, rural 
exercise, and popular lectmres, it is intended to acoom- 
plish the important work, and to give to Agriculture an 
impulse that cannot &il to raise it to the rank it should 
assume, and ought to hold throughout the land. 

These views are respectfully submitted by way of 
prospectus, affording a glance at the aims and merits of 
the contemplated Institution, and for the purpose of 
eliciting such share of patronage as will encourage the 
undersigned to carry out his long cherished design. It 
therefore eighty students shall offer, on or before the 
first day of July next, he will open the college on the 
first day of September following, with a faculty colli- 
bining the best talent, both in literature and rural 
economy. 

The terms will be two Hundred dollart per annum for 
board and tuition^ payable half-yearly in advance — bo 
extras, except for modem languages, for which it may 
be necessary to make some additional charge, all di 
which, when properly matured, will be stated in a spe- 
oial prospectus, when the requisite number of studentii 
•hall appear to be forthcoming. 

Parents wishing to avail themselves of this plan ef 
educating their sons, will please address James Gowen, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, stating age and acquirements 
in kaming. It is requested that early application be 
made, as the opening of the college is contingent upon 
the number of students offering, and as much of the 
materiel necessary to its perfect organization must be 
withheld until it is ascertained that sufficient patronage 
will be aooorded. 

A word as to the undersigned himself.-— To those who 
know him 'tis needless to say, that this great underta- 
king u prompted by no interested motive whatever; for 
all the capital to be employed, and all the trouble and 
anxiety incurred, he expects not a dollar by way of 
profit or remuneration for his services. He therefore 
wishes to stand in the proper attitude before all, and 
leave to all the means of making a fair estimate, and 
ooming to a proper determination so far as they may 
feel interested. Jaicss Gowen. Feb, 22, 1847. 

Steaioko Appabatus.— I want to erect a steaming 
apparatus^ to steam at least 100 bushels of ohaff, or 
cut straw, together with such other feed as I want to 
mix up, say the whole not less than 100 bushels, at on«« 
steaming. Now, if any of your numerous subscribers 
have sudi an one, I should be obliged by their giving a 
foil description of the same through the CiUtivator, 
with the cost exclusive of the building, and if at not too 
great a distance, I would go and see it. I know that 
straw or ohaff scalded is much better feed than dry. bat 
this is too much work where there is a large stock, and 
I think steaming would be much more economical. By 
giving this in your April Cultivator, you will much 
oblige A SuBscEiBEK. 

[We are unable to say where such an apparatus as 
is above inquired for can be found, but insert the oom- 
munication in the hope that it may be the means of 
bringing out the desired information, as well as the 
opinions of our readers in regard to the profit of steam- 
food for stock .—Eds.] 

A Roaring Fottntain. — ^The highest fountain in 
the world, is on the grounds of the Duke of Devonshire, 
in England, where a single jet is thrown up to a height 
of 267 feet — ^more than 100 feet higher than Niagara 
Falls. The eight acre reserveir whioh supplies it. is 
389 feet a{>0Ye. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



CowmnncATiONB have been reoeired since oar last, 
from J. V. D. Jones, Cains, Prof. J. P. Norton, B, C. 
Van Vleit, J. Boldkig, A Subscriber, D. T. Brown, 
Elisha Hammond, W. J. Bingham, N. Robinson, Jr., 
Geo. Seaborn, N. H. Waterbary, Dutchess Ag. Insti- 
tnte, A. W. St. John, P., Rnralist, A Subsoriber, Wm. 
Bacon, R. L. Pell, Prof. Lardner Yanuxem, A Con* 
stant Snbscriber, A. P. P., Son of a Subscriber, Wra. 
Oanfleld, Henrj Brewer, Thomas Close, Wm. R. Prince. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: — ^Proceedings of Clinton Co. Ag. Society for 1846, 
from W. KsESB, and others.— ^The Chemical Princi- 
ples of the Rotation of Crops, by D. P. GAKDNEa, M. 
B., from the Aathor.-—— Agricultural Reports made to 
the Standing Committee of the Rhode-Island Society for 
the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, from J. G. 

Clajike, Jr. Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 

Trees, cultivated at the Syracuse Nursery, by Thorp 
& Smith— Catalogue of Green House Plants, Shrubs, 
Roses, Herbaceous PlantSj^&c., cultivated by L.Menand, 

QD the Troy Road, near Albany. ^Forty-tirst Report of 

the Trustees of the Public School Society of New- York. 
R eport oa the Trees and Shrubs growing naturally 
in the Forests of Massachusetts, by Geo. B. Emerson, 
a beautiful octavo vol. of 550 pages, from Joseph 
Breck, Esq. 

C. B. Redfoid, Mich.-— We shall be glad to receive 
tiM commanioation you propose to write. 

Niw-YoRX State AoRictrtTimAL Societt.— We 
publish in this number, tbe Premium List of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, to which we invite at- 
tention. It will be seen that the amount of money of- 
fered is moofa greater than in any former year, being 
npwards of three thousand dollars. Nearly all the pre- 
miums are increased in amotmt, and many important 
ones added. In the departments of Fruits and Experi- 
ments particularly, very important extensions have been 
made, which can hardly fail to attract notice and insure 
a rich exhibition, as well as to bring out much valuable 
information. The Fair, it will be seen, is to be held at 
Saratoga Springs, and we believe that the people of 
that plaoe and vicinity are determined to do ail in their 
power to render it in every respect what it should be. 
The keepers of hotels and boarding-houses have issued 
a circular by which it is shown that they will board and 
lodge guests at the time of the Fair at the ordinary 
rates of oharge^Hhe prices averaging from one to two 
dollars a day-— the latter being only charged at the first- 
olMs hoteb^^he '< United States," <' Union Hall," 
« Congress Hall/' ke. 

Qt^The Louisiana State Agricultural Society, at a 
meeting recently held at Baton Rouge, unanimously 
elected the Hon. Zadock Peatt, the enlightened and 
patriotic President of the Greene Co., (N. Y.) Ag. So- 
ciety, an honorary member of that association. Mr. 
Pratt has done, and is doing, much to advance the in- 
dustrial interests of our country, and the compliment 
thus paid him was richly deserved. 

Rhodb-Islaitd Socutt roR the xncovraoemxnt 
OF Do^iESTic Industry.— We have received from J. 
G. Clarke, Jr., Esq., a copy of the Reports made to the 
standing committee of this Sooie^ for 1646. On look- 
ing over the pamphlet we find various mteresting mat- 
ters, and shall in due time appropriate some of them to 
onr use. This flooiety has been the iostruBMit pf 
great good to the sUte of Rhode-Island. We would 



acknowledge our obligation to the officers for the sub- 
scription of 175 copies of the Cultivator. 

Drillino Rock. — ^We have lately examined a machine 
for drilling rock, called " Scovill's Patent hand and 
H0R8E-P0WEE DRILL," which appears to be a very valu- 
able invention. Worked by one horse, this machine has 
been proved to do the Work of twenty-five men, by the 
ordinary mode of drilling. It has been used in several 
situations, and is much approved by all who are ac- 
quainted with it. The engineers on the Illittois and 
Michigan canal, where the machine has been extensively 
used, certify that a well constructed drill, worked by 
two horses, will drill in a solid rock a hole five inches in 
diameter, forty feet in a day. Dr. R. Dibble, Ro- 
chester, is agent for this State and Pennsylvania. 

Specimen's or Apples. — ^We are indebted to Nathan 
Howard, Esq., of Stephentown, for samples of several 
kinds of apples, among which are the Newtown pippin, 
Monstrous pippin or Gloria mundi. Scarlet nonpareil. 
King apple, (perhaps the Newark Kingy) and the 
'' Prentice russet," (perhaps the EnglUh rustet.) All 
the specimens, with the exception of the Newtown pippin 
and the russet, were too over-ripe to show their true 
flavor. The russet is a beautiful apple and of very 
rich sprightly flavor. 

Morgan koRSEs. — ^We invite attention to Mr.Wna^s 
advertisement in this number, of the horse called '' Gif* 
ford Morgan." This is the horse, it will be remem- 
bered, which, together with the '< General Giflford," at- 
tracted so much attention at the State Show at Auburn. 
Mr. W. informs us that he has sold to E. Marks, Esq., 
of Synnmse, a Morgan mare and her colt, (a superior 
animal,) by the Gifibrd Morgan, and he also states that 
Mr. M. purchased at the same time another mare and 
filly by the same horse. These, with the ''General Gif* 
ford," and the Morgan stock mentioned in our February 
number as having U)en purchased by Gen. BtrRROVOBS, 
will give the people of central and western New- York 
an opportunity of seeing what the real Morgan horses 
are. 

Large Fleece. — ^"^ A Catuoa Wool Grower" sends 
us a statement in reference to the fleece of a Merino 
ram, called ColumhtUj belonging to Erastus Robinson, 
of Shoreham, Vermont, which received the first premium 
at the show at Middlebury last fall. It is said — '' Co- 
lumbus is three years old last spring, was sheared six 
days after being well washed ; his fleece, which lacked 
twenty days of one years' growth, weighed thirteen 
pounds and two ounces." The same writer states that 
Mr. R. has a good flock of Merino sheep. 

Larob Calf. — ^Mr. J. M. Cleaveland, of Adams, 
JefferBon county, N. Y., gives us an aooount of the 
weight of a Durham bull calf. At nine months and 
fourteen days old, it is stated that he weighed ''910 
pomnds, in the presence of a crowd of witnesses." 

Bee-Hivx— -We have reeetved a oommunication from 
B. C. Van Vliet, of Poughkeepsie, in regard to Mnl- 
holland fit Crane's bee-hive, a cut and advertisement of 
which was given in our July number for 1845. This 
hive is on the subtended principle: that is, it consists of 
sections or boxes placed vertically over each other, and 
aa the bees fill them empty ones are placed at the bottom. 
It is a very good mode of managing bees, but is not 
new, baring been in use for more than sixty years. In 
regard to the color of bee-hives, Mr. Van Vliet raooa- 
meads that they should not be white; because, as he 
thinks, " anything, white attracts the miller as they fly 
at night. Set a pan of milk," he says, " near a bee- 
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hoose, and in the morning the surface will be covered 
with dead millers.'* 

Samples of Wool. — ^We have received several sam- 
ples of Merino wool from John W. Paddock, Esq./ of 
Wyoming, N. Y. Some of them are very handsome. 
He states that his flock, consisting of upwards of 200, 
^i\\ average four pounds of '^ clean'' wool per head, and 
that his *' stock buck" sheared last year eight pounds of 
'• washed'' wool. 

Manufacture of Flour. — ^Mr. John BoLDm, of 
Philadelphia, wishes for *' extensive information about 
the system of flour-making in Rochester." We would 
suggest that he address some of the manufacturers in 
that city, stating the particular kind of information 
wanted. 

Disease of the button- wood tree. — S. Ruckman, 
Esq., of Bath county, Va., informs us that the button- 
wood or sycamore is aflecled by some malady or insect 
which causes its decay. He is inclined to think it is a 
*'* small bug." many of which be says he has seen on 
one small limb. Our readers will recollect that men- 
tion has frequently been made in our columns of the 
disea.^e of this tree, and we believe it has been before 
suggested that it was caused by an insect. We should 
be glad to know, however, whether any one is able to 
describe the insect which is supposed to be the cause of 
the trouble. 

Difference in the qualitt of milk. — Farmers in 
general are not aware of the great diflfereoce there is 
in the richness of milk. In butter dairies, especially, 
this is a point which deserves attention. The mere fact 
that a cow gives a large quantity of milk is scarcely any 
evidence of her value for the production of butter. It 
is bat a short time since we heard a farmer state that 
he had a cow which would give from 20 to 22 quarts of 
milk per day, and he had till last season always con- 
sidered her a first-rate cow; but it then happened that 
her milk was set separately for butter, when it was 
proved that only about four ounces per day could be ob- 
tained. This may be called an extreme case; but let 
the milk of various cows be fairly tried, and a surprising 
diflerence will often be seen. Mr. Newell, in his ad- 
dress before the Essex County (Mass.) Ag. Society, 
observes that ac^rding to his observation there is much 
less uniformity in the milk of what we call '* native " 
cows, than in that of the Ayrshires and Alderneys. He 
•ays — '^ A few years ago I made a little experiment to 
test the quality of the milk of sixteen cows. — A gallon 
of each cow's milk was set by itself, and after standing 
twenty-four hours, the cream from each was churned by 
itself, and the quantity of butter ranged from three 
to eight ounces." Thus is it seen that while the milk 
of some cows aflbrded a pound of butter to every eight 
quarts, it required more than twenty-one quarts of the 
milk of some others to make that quantity. Will not 
this fact be remembered ? 

Chiccort. — This plant was formerly ooltivated 
chiefly for its value as food for cattle and sheep — the 
leaves being eut for this purpose several times a year. 
It is now much cultivated in England for the purpose 
of mixing the dried roots with ooflfee. Mr. Colmak, 
speaking of its cullivatioB for this purpose, sajrs — 
" Chiccory is to be sown In April, like oarrote in drills, 
knpt clear of weeds, and the plants thinned out to the 
distance of six inches in the rows. In September the 
leaves are taken ofi* and the plants dug with a fork; 
they are then washed and split by hand, and kiln-dried, 
and sold to other factors, who cause them to be burnt 
and ground like ooflee, which, in that case, they en- 
tirely resemble. They greatly deepen the color of the 
liquid when prepared as coflfee; and when mixed in the 
proportion of a fifth, they oommunioate no uapleasant 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Connecticut Tobacco. — W. C. N., (Maysville, 
Ky.) For the mode of cultivating tobacco in Connecti- 
cut we refer you to an article in vol. 1, new series of 
the Cultivator, page 87. We should like to have some 
one explain the diflerence between the Kentucky and 
Connecticut tobacco — showing the reason why the latter 
should be worth, (as it generally is in New York,) more 
than double the price of the former. 

Subsoil Plows — J. W. L., (Monroe, Pa.) The 
prices of subsoil plows are as follows: For the size suited 
to one horse, $5; for two horses, $7; for six oxen, $12. 
A charge of $1.50 more is made for the addition of a 
wheel and draft-rod. 

Worn-out lands in Maryland. — ^W. T., (Frede- 
rick county, Md.) We should think one of the best 
modes of improving the worn- out soils of your region,, 
would be that practiced by George Patterson, Esq., 
described in vol. 2, new series of the Cultivator, pages 
204, 205. 

Alpacas — Cotswold Sheep. &c. — A.C. R., (Kirt- 
land, O.) There have been no alpacas imported into 
the country, or not more than one o*r two, which have 
been kept in menageries. It is not probable that they 
would cross with the Merino, or any other of our do- 
mestic breeds of sheep, as they belong to a diflerent 
genus — being more nearly allied to the camel than the 
sheep. If, by chance, a hybrid should be produced be- 
tween the alpaca and common sheep, it is probable it 
would be barren. Cotswold (or improved Cotswold) 
sheep difler from Leicesters in being somewhat stouter 
framed, having generally rather hardier constitutions, 
and producing heavier fleeces. Their wool is from seven 
to ten inches in length, and fleeces average from six to 
eight pounds — clean wool. When fatted they weigh 
from 25 to 35 pounds per quarter. Their value here is 
from ten to twenty dollars per head. 

Buckthorn Hedge. — " A Subscriber," (Hanover, 
N. H.) Mr. Downing, in an excellent article on the 
cultivation of hedges in the February number of the Hor- 
ticulturist, advises that the planu should be cut down to 
within six inches of the ground; that the following spring 
they be cut so as to leave one foot of the ^' current sea- 
son's growth;" that they be '^ shortened back" tiie third 
year so as to leave one foot of the year's growth; and 
he adds — '^ this course must be pursued every spring till 
the hedge is of the desired height and form, which will 
take place in five or six years." 

Tiles for Drainino.~J. W. P., (Wyoming, N. Y.) 
Tile which are properly made, will no doubt answer the 
purpose of draining well, and we presume would not 
*' dissolve." They have been used extensively in Eng- 
land and Scotland for a long time. 

Sheep Husbandbt.— J. F. J., (Park Hill.Va.) The 
number of sheep which can be pastured on an acre, de* 
pends, of course, on the quality of the soil and the favor- 
ableness of the season We have known seven kept on 
one acre for several months, but the best of grass land 
is^required for this, if the sheep are expected to thrive 
— in some instances the same extent of land would not 
support three. One hundred Merino sheep are as many 
as are usually kept together in winter; but more may 
be kept in a flock in summer, only giving range and food 
in proportion to numbers. It is preferred (for large 
flocks) to have lambs dropped at the time when the grass 
has started so as to afford the ewes a " bite." The 
period of gestation with this animal is five mouths, so 
that it is easy to see when the ram should be put with 
the ewes, to have the lambs come at the season when 
the grass may be expected to be at the right stage. 
The average weight of common Merino fleeces, washed 
in the ordinary way, is three pounds, and the wool la 
worth now nboat thirty to thirty-five cents per pound. 
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We do not know what is " customary," in regard to a 
diyision of profits, where one person furnishes land and 
another sheep. As a work comprising much informa- 
tion on sheepi we recommend Morrell's '' jSmeriean 
Shepherdy" which is for sale at most bookstores in the 
eastern cities. 

Seed or the Buckthorn. — ^W. J. B., (Hillsboro', 
N. C.) The seed of the Buokthorn can be obtained at 
the Albany Ag. Wajehouse and Seed Store, and we pro- 
same, at the seed stores in the principal cities. The 
sets can probably be obtained of most of our nurserymen. 

Osage Orange. — ^The article on this subject in our 
Dec. number, last vol., comprises about all the informa- 
tion we are able to furnish in regard to it. 

Time por cuttino timber. — The general opinion 
is that stumps are less likely to sprout if the growth is 
out in August. In regard to the durability of the tim- 
ber, we think it makes but little difference when it is 
out, provided it is immediately seasoned, or thoroughly 
dried. 

Leached Ashes.— B. M. J., (Frederick county, Md.) 
Leached ashes do not generally act as favorably on heavy 
day soils as on those of a lighter and more sandy cha- 
racter. We should think, however, that from 100 to 
200 bushels per acre, in connexion with a clover sod, 
or with a portion of-the clover crop turned in, would 
have a highly fertilizing tendency; but we should be 
rather in favor of trying 100 bushels per acre before 
using double the quantity. The effect of ashes and other 
alkalies in regard to the growth of sorrel, we think has 
not yet been folly settled, and we cannot, therefore, say 
what would be the result from its use in this respect. 
As to the profit of using leached ashes '< at eight cents 
per bushel ,'' that can only be determined by the extra 
produce they enable the land to yield, and the value of 
that produce. As to the question whether leached 
ashes are " more valuable than good barn-yard manure, 
well rotted," k will depend on circumstances. On some 
soils, ashes would probably be worth more than the 
Mune quantity of manure. On the heavy soil which you 
describe it is doubtful whether they would be worth as 
much. [See Cultivator, new series, vol. 2, page 87, 
and vol. 3, pages 110, 173.] 

Seed-corn. — ^A. L., (St. Josephs, Mich.) Corn 
which is perfectly ripe and dryy is not injured for seed 
by being exposed to any degree of cold in the crib or 
shook. 

Charcoal as manure — Soaking seeds in Ammo- 
nia.— L. R. M., (Toronto, C. W.) We have no infor- 
mation in regard to charcoal as manure, exoept what 
has been heretofore published. As to soaking seeds in 
ammonia, the results from it have been very uncertain, 
and the practice is of doubtful utility. 

Quantity of Carrot seed for an acre. — A Sub- 
scriber, (Simsbury, Ct.) If the seed is of good quality 
and well cleaned, two pounds is sufficient for an acre. 
The rows should be at least eighteen inches apart, if it 
is designed to use a horse with a harrow or cultivator, 
in the cultivation of the crop. Three inches space 
should be allowed between the plants in the row, if it 
is wished to obtain the greatest yield. 

Food for milch cows. — ^B. S., (Bedford, N. H.) 
For winter food we prefer well-made clover hay, cut 
while in blossom. If something in addition is given, 
we should prefer two quarts of Indian com meal with 
a quart of wheat bran or shorts. For roots we prefer 
carrots or potatoes, and would give from a peck to half 
a bushel per day. 

A GOOD SALE FOR GOOD BUTTER. — ^Tho Binghan^ftoTi 
Courier states that sixty^rkins of butter from the dairy 
of O. C. Crocker, Esq., of Union, Broome county, 
was sold in New York in February last, for 22^ oeats 
per pound. 
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FrasT Annvai. Rjcport ov thx Ohio Board of AoBicm.TURa, 

Tor the ye«r 1846, made to the Leginlatnret and published by 

their order. 

The Legislature of Ohio, at its session in 1846, 
passed an act authorizing the organization of a ** State 
Board of Agriculture." This body, having been duly 
formed, proceeded to take measures for obtaining, in 
accordance with the provisions of the original act, '* a 
general view of the condition of agriculture throughout 
the state;" and for this purpose a circular was issued 
by the Board, calling for information from the diflferent 
counties in relation to the character of the soil, the prin- 
cipal crops cultivated, the prices usually obtained for 
them, &o., &c. Answers to this circular, more or less 
full, have been received, and are published, from flfry- 
one counties. The information in regard to the yield 
of crops, is not so full as could have been desired. The 
estimates appear to have been made without reliable 
data — the persons who submitted the reports for the 
several counties, generally stating what the yield xras 
thought to be. In some instances the range of the yield 
is shown by stating the minimum and maximum. Un- 
der these circumstances it is difficult to make out from the 
returns what may be called an average for the state ; 
but in making some calculations in reference to this 
point, we have taken the amount given for the different 
counties in those cases where it is specified, and for 
those counties where the maximum and minimum are 
given, we have taken the medium i and in this way de- 
duce the following: 

In relation to Wheat, the Report gives returns from 
forty-four counties, showing a yield of from twelve to, 
thirty bushels per acre — an average being about ^ven- 
teen and three- fourths bushels. 

In relation to Indian corn, there are retnms firora 
thirty four counties, showing an average of about forty 
and a quarter bushels per acre. 

Twenty-three counties give returns for oats, showing 
that the yield of this grain ranges from twenty-three to 
forty-five bushels per acre, the average being about 
thirty-four and three-fourths bushels. 

The Report, however, contains much interesting in- 
formation in relation to the agricultural resources of 
Ohio — a state whose natural capacities are not excelled 
by any one in the Union ; and as the government and 
people seem to have become convinced of the importance 
of encouraging and improving the art which constitutes 
the basis of all prosperity, we trust the efibrts so well 
begun, will be continued; and the result, we «re oonfif 
dent, will be highly beneficial. 

Allbr's Bbb-Cultivator, embracing: the Nataral History, Phy- 
siology, aud Management of the Honey Bee ; by Thomas R. 
Allen, Pjrracttse. 

A small pamphlet which contains some good practi- 
cal observations on the management of bees. 
CHRMis-ntT ov THB FouR Sbasoss, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter: an Esiay principally concerning Natural Pheno- 
mena, admitting of interpretation by Chemical Science, and il- 
lufitrating passages of Scripture ; by Thomas Grifflths, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Medical College of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, Author of '' Recreations in Chemistry," and "Chemistry cf 
the Four Elemem«.'* Lea & Blaitchard, Philadelphia. 
In the preface to this work, the author .•states he had 
had the *^ high and enviable honor of delivering be- 
fore the queen *' his essay on " The Chemistry of the 
Four Ancient Elements,'' which, having by " gracious 
special permission" been dedicated to Her Majesty, 
*' had the good fortune to meet with a favorable recep- 
tion from the public;'' and he adds, '^ I am therefore in- 
duced to publish the Chemi&try of the Four Seasons.** 
It is a work which he tdls us is not written for the 
" proficient, but for the nnitiated in Chembtry." It 
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contains fiom« very interesting obsecyations on natural 
phenomena, though we do not in all cases perceive the 
Ulustration of •* passages of sortptare," by reference to 
chemical science. 

The CfifiMiCAL P111NCIPI.B8 ov thb Rotation ot Crops; pro- 
nounced before lh« American Agricuitural AMOciatioii, March 
4th, 1846; bj- D. P. Gardner. M. D., Honorary consultiug Che- 
Diisi of the Association. Member of the Lyceum of Natural Hi«»- 
lory. etc., formerly Prof, of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, 
in Hampden Sidney College, Va. 

The leading object of Dr. Gardner, in this essay, 
has been to explain the necessity of a rotation of crops 
on chemical principles, and in this we think he has per- 
fectly succeeded. We recommend the paper to the no- 
tice of the public as containing a plain and satisfactory 
view of the subject to which it is devoted. The paper 
forms a part of the Transactions of the American Ag- 
ricultural Association. 

AjMEKiCAif JocENAL OF ScTVNCB AifD Akts : Conducted by Pro- 
fcMors B. Silliman, and B. Sillimait, Jr^ and James D. Dana. 
New Haven— S5 a year— publisbvd every second month. 
A very valuable work. Every number is filled with 
ftrticles of interest to the roan of science, and many of 
ihom are of such a character that they are perused with 
nuncli pleasure and advantage by ordinary readers. The 
Dumlicr for March has articles, among many others of 
value, on Hybrid ity in Animals, considered in reference 
to the i|uestion of the Unity of the Human Species; Ob- 
•en-ations on the Uses of the Mounds of the West, with 
an attempt at their classification; Geological resiUts of 
the Earth's Contraction in consequence of cooling. 
ADDBEai before the Farmer's Association of Ijewinsviile, Fair- 
fax Co., February S, 1847, by Samuel S. Randall. Published in 
pursuance of a vote of the Association. 
We have received a copy of the Fairfax Newt con- 
taining a copy of the above address. It is an interest- 
ing and valuable document, well calculated to stir up 
the people of Virginia to the improvement of their agri- 
culture. It is gratifying to us that Mr. Randall is so 
well pleased with his new location, where we have no 
doubt he will render himself highly useful, by oo-opera- 
ting with others in inspiring a taste for rational agricul- 
ture and its kindred branches. 



PAIGES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



SOWING CLOVER SEED. 



Those who have not yet sown nor procured their 
elover seed, should remember the result of experiments, 
paUished in the Cultivater some years ago, which 
proved, thai dovenetd kept over one summery wmld be 
dear at half price. This seed greatly deteriorates by 
age; hence care should be taken to have it as fresh as 
possible. 

Experiments performed in England have shown that 
clover seed docs best when but very slightly covered, or 
very near or at the surface of the earth. Thirteen com- 
partments or beds were sown, the seed in each succes- 
sive one being buried a quarter of an inch deeper than 
the preceding; and varying from merely sprinkling on 
the surface, to three inches deep. The following num- 
bers indicate the number of plants which came up in 
each bed from an equal number of seed, each succes- 
sive one being a quarter of an inch deeper : — 17, 16, 14, 
11, 11, 8, 4, 4, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0. From no depth to about 
one inch, the seed mostly came up; but two inches deep 
and deeper, none came up. Hence the impolicy of 
covering cloverseed with a heavy harrow; washing in 
t>y rain on fresh earth, or working in by the crtimbling 
influence of frost, being better. 

ExTEN«TE Peach Orchards. — ^Downing's Horti- 
eulturist states that in the county of Newcastle, Del.i 
there are about 2,500 acres devoted to peach orohardsi 
the owmal prodoot of which is nearly or abont $200,000* 



New- York, March 19, 1847. 
FLOUR— Genesee, prr bbl , te.STio^T-Ohio and Mictai§aa» 

GRAIN— Wheat, white, per btishel, tLOOtt^l 75— Rye, nor- 
thern, ST^e.— Cora, Nonbero and Jersey, KSoSSe.^Bariey, 7ft» 
Oau, 43c. 

BUTTBR— Orann County, per lb , 9QiiS9c.--Western dairy, 
14alGc —Ohio and Shipping. ttalOc. 
CHEESE— Best shipping, per lb., BoSle. 
BEEF— Mess, per bbl., f llal»-Prime, •8.60>«f9.60. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., «14.2S-Priine, «12.iS 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. 9 cts. 
LARD— Per lb. (new) 10c. 

HEMP— Russia, clean, per ton, fStO— American, dew-rotted, 
$]20aS14O— American water-rolted, •175a9d25. 
HOPS-Pcr lb., first si«n, telle. 

TOBACCO— Connecticut, per lb-, lOalle— Kenniek7,4fM^ 
SEEDS -Flax, per bushel, «1.64aSl. 90— Clover, per lb., 7fi 
8ic —Timothy, (herds- grass,) per bu., 03. 

COTl'ON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 10b18^.--F1o> 
rida. 13^.— Upland, 9|al2|c. 

WOOL— (Huston prices ) March t9: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per Ib.« 41ta47 ots. 

American full blood fleeces, 37«40 '< 

'' three-fourths blood fleeces.......... 30a35 *< 

halfblood do 96a39 " 

" one-fourth blood and common, SSoSB ** 



PosTscBiPT.— March 2dd. The steamer Hibernia arrived at 
BtHiton on Saturday aAenioon, at 4 o'clock. The news from Eng- 
land is twenty-nine days later. Hie prices of Bresd-stuA art 
somewhat higher than at the last previous advices. The foUowinf 
is a C4inipari8on of the prices at the time of the sailing of the 
steamers of the 4th Feb. and 4th March : 

4th Feb. 4th Maroli. 

Flour 40a41s. »W»42s. 

Wheat lls.3d.alU.0d. llalds. 

WliiteCorn, 88h. 0&a7Ol. 

Ycllowdo 70s. 7aa7as. 

The impression in England is, that prices will be ftilly snsiained 
for some time to come. 



*'0R SALE. 
CHORT HORN and Devon Cattle -each thorough-bred of their 
^ kind. The cattle of these slocks have been bred many yean 
by the snbwriber, and were originally selected from the best herds, 
aud crossed with the best and latest imported blood, with a par- 
ticular view 10 tlie development of their most valuable qualities. 

Also, thoro*-bred Cotswuld, (long-wooled,) and South Down 
Sheep, of the best descriptior.s, desceiided from the choicest English 
flocks. 

They can be forwarded from here east and north, by canal and 
railroad, and west by steamboat, with safety and dispatch. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Black Rock, N. Y., Ap ril 1. 1 P47.— apl A j>. _^__ 



THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD HORSE, 
O well known in Vermont and New Hampshire as the highest 
' blooded Morgan stallion now remaining, will be found the 
coming season at the snbscriber'a stable, in Walpole, N. H. 



S' 



Terms— tia, of which 95 is to be paid at the time of serviee, 
and tlie remaining 10 if the mare proves in foal. Pasturfng will 
be provMcd for mares from a distance, and the necessary attention 
given them. Accidents and escapes at the risk of the owneia. A 
cot oC this horse may be seen in the SepL No., 184G, of the CnlUva- 
tor. FREDERICK A. WIER. 

Walpole. N. H.. March 0, 1847.— St.* 



JlLBJiNY SEED STORE, 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
nr^E growth of 1840. The subscriber be^ to inform his friends 
'■ and customers that he is now dally receiving his fresh Garden 
and Flower Seeds, and has now in store a general aasonment, 
from the most reliable sources, both foreign and domestic. Among 
the more important, and for the first sowings in hot beds, he wouU 
name —Early York, Sugarloaf, and Batiersea cabbage; Eartj 
Ox Hart, a French variety of unequalled quality, for both beading 
and delieacy ot flavor : it comes in use immediately sAer the York, 
and is of equal delicacy ; fine Early Cauliflower ; Cape Broccoli ; 
Early Fti nee Albert Peas ;Cedo NulH ; Blue Imperial, and other 
renowned Garden Peas ; Early Scarlet Short Top Radish ; best 
Early Lettuces ; Pnrple Egg Plant ; Apple or Rareripe Toma- 
to, &c. 

From his long experience in the business of a Seedsman, and 
unequalled correspondence, both at home and abroad, he hopes to 
merit an increased continuance of patronage. His anortment of 
Field Turneps, Carrots, and beets, i% not to be surpassed. And in 
the Flower Garden department, every variety to be found in Loa. 
don and Paris is regularly sent out :— the fineirl German Asters and 
and Balsams, with too numerous a list of new Annuals to put in an 
advertisement. Gladiolus Floribuiida Roots, Tiger Flowers, Double 
Dahlias, and many other desirable apring bulbs- Canary birds, 
of the finest song. Fancy Cages in great variety ; fresh Canary, 
and other bird seeds: Glass Fotrntains, &c., Ac. 87* Traders 
supplied. WM. TRORBURN, 

April 1— ft. Comer Broadvmy and Maiden Laa*. 

07- Also a large and fine assortment of Fxuit Trees and RoasSi 
Catatognes gratis. 
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ANCIENT AND REAL LINNJEAN BOTANIC 

GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

JUUe qf William Prince, deceOBed, Flushing, X. /., 

near New- York. 

THE new proprietors of this celebrated Nursery, kn«wn as 
PRINCE'S, aiid exclusively designated by the above title Aw 
nearly fifty years, ofl*er for sale eveiy description, inclodiiif the 
rarest and clioicest varieties, of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Shrubs, Vines, Pla. ts, Roses, &c., the gemuiiufuss of which may 
ba depended upon; aiid liiey will unremittingly endeavor to merit 
Ilia eoafideiice and patronage of the public, by integrity and libe- 
rality in dealing and moderation in charges. 
Descriptive Catalogues Cvviis, on appl^caUonj|^pof<-^VI. 

. April 1, 1847— It* 



on application. ]Wf<-DaiVI. 
WINTER & CO., Proprietors. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE^ 

EDITSS BT A. J. DOWNING, BSq. 
No. IX, FOB March, 

COitTAINS : 

I. Hints on Planting Trees in Towns and yiUage*— It. American 
Vineyards— III. Notes on Pntpagaring Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings 
of the Roo t s rv. The Bixarre Orange— V. Notes n the Market 
Gardeningof New* Jersey— VI. Appies in Vermont— VII. Cultiva- 
tion of Roses— VITI. On Transplauting T^arge Treesi — IX. Quince 
8*ocks for Pears— X. Design for a Cottage Vdlu— XI. TheTwen^ 
BeM Pears— XII. The Heathcot Pear and Cherry Plum— XII 1. 
Description of some new or rare Hardy Shrubs— XIV. Hints on 
Pruning Apple Orchard*— XV. Review of Colnuin's European 
AgricQltu]ial Tour— XVI. FortifgH Noticu: Smec on the Potato 
Plant; Winter Gardens of Berlui; Japanese Ta«te in Arboricul- 
ure; Osrdens of Turkey ; Descriptions of new Plants, &c. &o.— 
XVII. Domestic Notices: Horticultural Note^; Letter from Mr. 
Iiongworth ; Superb Collection of Camellias ; Treatment of Orange 
IVeesin Pots; History of the Tyson Pear; Culture of Grapes at 
the South; The Locust; Culture of Oxalis Bowii; Climbing 
Roses; Parlor Plants in Winter; Treatment of Canuxtions; Retro- 
spective Criticism; The Arbor Vitas: Grapes in Vineries; The 
American Holly ; Scarce Plants— XViTI. Mansacbusetu Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Engra>^inos— Design for a Cottage Villa; Frontispiece— The 
Bizarre Orange— The Cherry Plum— The Heathcot Pear— Deutzia 
seabra— The Double Crimson Currant— Spiraea douglasii— The Two 
wingud Silver Bell. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The Editor of this nttrnctive journal has earned a wide renown 
by his eleicant and most aseful works on Landscape Gardening, 
Cottage A'chitecture, and Pomology. As an original and accom- 
|]kisli<3 author in these attractive mKl popular pursuits, he hait no 
rival since the death of the indefatigable Loudon ; ana his merits 
have been acknowledged by marki« of high consideration 'from some 
of the crowned heads of the Old WotH.—SiUimanU Journal. 

This magazine is printed and illustrated in beautiful st}'le, at 
Albany. As to its character in other respects, it is sufflcient to say 
that it is conducted by A- J- Downing, the mo»t disthiguished wri- 
ter in the Union on all topics connected with horticulturs.— CiNcm- 
natti Qazttu. 

We strongly recommend this excellent and nsenil work to all wlio 
are altacheof to rural pursuits, eithe? for amusement or for profit. — 
Montreot GazeMr. 

Every one at all ambitions of keeping up with the improvements 
of ^hr day, in gardening, should subscribe for this Journal.— JVho- 
Olsntf Ciitn. Tims*. 

We uave found much pleasure in assuring ourselves of just what 
we anticipated of the work in such hands, a desideratum for 
the adwmcing taste of the country in horticulture and rural archi- 
tecture, to which the work is chieflv to be devoted. No iterson, 
perhaps, combines more harmoniously the scientific and tlie prac- 
tical tbiui the originator of this work. — JVcv- York EvangtUsL 

The Publisher respeet/blly gives notice Tbb Hokticvltitvist, 
devoted to the cause of asefuT and elegant rural iroprevement, is 
now thorovurhly established by a large circulation. The articles 
that have alVeady appeared fromrthe aWr pen of the Editor on fine 
new FruiM. Plants, and Horticulture generally, as well as on Cot- 
tage Architeoiure, Ornamental Gardening, etc., have given the 
i»-ork a very hi^h character. The li.*t o( contributors includes the 
fir.ti boriiculiunsts and practical cultivators in the country. The 
** Foreign Notices" present a monthly summary from all the lead- 
hig giirdening journals of Europe ; and the numerous beautiful il- 
hiMrations — designs for cottages, green-houses, etc., figures of new 
fruits, shrubs and plants, render this^oue of the cheapest and most 
hivaluable woilcsto conniry ftentlemen, amateurs, or practical cul- 
tivators, published on either side of the Atlamie. 

Price $3 a year, in advance. The back numbers famished to 
new subscribers. Letters enclosing the subscription, to be ad- 

" Ito 

LUTHER TUCKER, 

J*iiNu*«r Hsvt. ilMy, jr. T.. 



PEACH AND OTHER FRUIT TREES. 

50 000 **EACH TREES, of vigorous groMth, to 8 feet lA 
7 > ^^ height, comprising twenty of the best lemling varie- 
ties for market, will be supplied at $10 per 10U, fur cash, remiusd 
with the order. The matting. &e., will be ^3 per 100. 

PearTree.-*, Of' all the leading varieties, 8 to feet high, with 
heads, at #18 per dosen, and others, averaging 5 feet, at S-IO per 
100. Pears untrimmed, for Quenoaillcs or dwarfs 2 years grown, 
•0 per doocen ; and 3 years, in a bearing state, ^12 per dozen; 3000 
Newtown Pippin; Spitzciiherg and Bul'dwiu apples, and 10.000 
of other leading varieties, to 7| feet, in 9>U per 100, ami uthurs 
at $!15 per 100. 10.000 Orange and Anger's finiucos. the finest va* 
rtatics known, from 3 to 5^ feet in height, at 830 to 930 per 100. 
A great sioek of Plum^, Cherries, Aiiricots, NtKsiarines, Grapes^ 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberric^s Ac, at low 
rates, by the quantity. 

30^000 Isabella, Catawba, and other American Grapos, ^r Vina* 

Srds ami Market Fruit, aial fiOOO Foreign Grape Vines, A»r Grnpa 
mses. &c., ail at lower rates than ever before oflered. 
HIT* The acouracy of every article iscxprct*slyguamniced ; and 
we refer fo every distinguished amateur for lii« |ireeision with 
which all orders are executed by us. WM. R. PRINCE h, Co. 
Prince's Nurseriea, Flushing, April. 1847.— It. 

JOSEPH BRECK ^ Co., ' 

NEW-ENOLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE. 
Nos, 51 and &2 Norik Markei^Street, Boeion. 
f\FFER far sale one of the roost extensive onlioetioiM of VEQB 
^ TABLE, AGRICULTURAL, and FLOWER 8EEOS, to b« 
found in the country, comprising a large assortment that are new 
and rare. 

Also, every description of HORTICULTURAL and AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, ami TOOI^, together with a general 
assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Books. 

Superb varietiss ef FLOWER SBEBS.-^We have now a full 
nuppty of fresh flower seeds from the most celebrated Flortsu* iih 
Europe, fnnn our own |(arden in Brighton, and from other sonrcea, 
of the most select varieties ever ofi'erad in this country. Special 
attention has been given by the subscribers in long practice* ill 
impniving the numerous varieties of hardy flowers, which hava 
so long been the object of their cultivation, and they feel assured 
that the see<1s saved by themselves cannot ba surpassed by an/ 
other growers in the country. 

GARDEN SEEDS. 

Eariu Pou —Cedeo Nulti. Eariy Warwick, Eariy Smiths, Earty 
Hill, karly Frame, Bishop's Dwarf, Blue Imperial, Knight's 
Marrow. Marrowiats. of diflerent sorts, 9S cents per quart. Prinof 
Albert, 37^ cer.ts per quart ; Royal Green Marrow, very superior 
and Oueeii of the Dwarfb, a very superior Marrowfat, not exceed 
ing l} foot in height, new and very excelteitt, each 50 cts. per qt 

Coulifoicer—Lturee Asiatic, and other early and late \-arielies. 

froecoft—Chappers Cream, New Hardy Cape, Purple Cape 
Cheltenham, Brimstone, Eariy White, Purple ftc. 

CoMagM— Warner's Tncomparabie, (very early) Queen, do i 
Wellington, Imperial, Eariy Hope, Eariy Vorkj and othei fift* 
sorts. 

Court TVonehuaa^ or Portugal Cabbage— a delicate vegetable d 
ihe Cabbage family, considered by some equal to the Cauliflower i 
13^ cents per package. 

German Greens— A handsome growing plant, and very desirabla 
for " greens;*' 19 els. per package ; Weeden*s fine Long Franiv 
prize, one of the longest varieties— 86 cts.; While Spina, ItJ cenn^ 
Early Synotts' Early Frame, Ac. 

Cefery.— Bailey's Red Solid, Bailey's While da; Seynoor'a 
White stolid, and other varieties. 

Sgg Plant.— Purine and White. 

.Earftes— New Tmn.«parent Yellow, 19^ cts. Tomsloea. 

Thyme, Sage, SM*eet Majoram. 

AfctoM— Nettled Cantaloupe, Black Rock, Kiroreai 8killman*« 
Fine Rock, Persian, Nutmeg. Green Citron, %c. 

Also every other x-ariety of Garden Vegttrbla Saed. 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

A general assortment of Carrot, Ruta Baga, Beets, Mangel 
Wurtzel, Turnep, Parsnep and other seeds for the field. Also 
GRASS SEEDS. 

Northern and Southern Clover, White Dutch do.; LoceriM, 
Henls GruMS, Northern and Southern Red Top ; Oat Grass, Oc 
chard Grass, Perennial Rye Grass— wholesale and retail. 

Potato Seeds, at 50c ccntt per package— sufficient for fMO plants 

Fruit Trees, and Ornaroenlal Shrubs and Plants, of every de 
scription— furnished at the lowest rates, and of the choitaM varie 
ties, at short notice. April 1, 1847— It. 



THE GENUINE MORGAN HORSE GLNERAI 
GIFFORD. 

THE horse purchased by the subscribers at th^ '.n;a State Fail . 
at .\uburn, where be was exhibited, togethur with his sira, 
the Giffbrd Morgan," and attracted universal admiration, [se« 
report of Committee on Foreign Stock, in Cultivator, vol. 3, pag« 
»«,] will stand the ensuing season for mares, on Mondays, l^ucs- 
days, and Wednesdavs, atthe stable of Geo A. Mason, two miles 
northeast of Jordan. ' Thurdiiys i'ridays, and Saturdays, at Camil 

TERMS— tlO the season-. Insaranoa to be uffreed upon Paa 
turage for mares fumiaheu // 4iihef of tha wbscribers at a «Ja. 
sonable price. GEO. A. MAWN 

MwOi 14, 1847-ft. IX s *« 
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FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 

THE subflcriber rcspecti'ally iiiforins the public that he still con- 
tinue« the Nu»ery business, about one mile north of the 
Steamboat Landing, in ilie Village of Newburgh, and diructljr op- 
poiiite (East) of the Powellton Uou^e. 
All ordera (post-paid) punctually attended to. 
March l-2t CHAS. DOWNING. 



COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS & Co. 
Fliuhingj near New-York, 
fpHE proprietors of tliid etnablishmeirt are cnnstanlly incrensinfl: 
* their siuck, which n 'W covers nearly seventy acres of ground, 
and includes every desirable variety of Proit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Ro«esi Vines, tec Their pos9e*Si«ii o specimen 
grounds fur the testing of every variety of fruit they cultivate, 
aflbrds them increased faciliiifm for the attainment of correctness. 
They would also call attention to their large nsaortment of Foreign 
Grapes, some seventy varieties of which they are fruiting under 
glaM. 

To venders, and those who purchase in large quantities, liberal 
discounts will be made. Catalogues can be obtained ^atis of 
I'ARSONS & LAWRKNCK, 10 Pniesi.; of A. B. ALLEN, 187 
Water si., New- York, or of the proprietors by mail. 
March 1. 1347-2t. 

CHOICE VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 
BY S. MOUI«SON, 
At the Old Rochester Nursery. 
n^WRNTY thousand trees of the celebrated Northern Spy apple, 
-*> all of which are root grafted. Those seven to eight feet high, 
fifty cents each ; meUiain sizes, thirty-seven and a half cenU : 
small ones at less. A discount will be allowed to purchasers of 
large quantities, for the purpose of selling again. This highly de- 
•irable and long-keeping fruit, ha%'ing been nitroducrd by this es« 
labliihmeni at ao early period, the proprietor ia enabled to offer 
larger trees upon their own stocks than are usually found ; and 
having been grown from scions of the original bearing trees in 
Ibis vicinity, parties ordering may be sure of their genuineness. 

Also, a general assortment of Applet Pear, Quince Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, Aprioot, Nectarine, Currant. Gooseberry^ Rasp> 
berry, Strawber)*, and Ornamental Trees and Shrulw, which will 
De properly packed, when desired, for any portion of the Uni- 
^ States, Canada, or Europe. Catalogues ^ti* to post-paid 
applicants. Orders not accompanied with remittance, must con<- 
tain reference, which may be to parlies residing at Rochester, 
Boston, New York, or Philadelphia. Also at Montreal, Kiiigston, 
Cobourg, Toronto, or Hamilton. S. MOULSON, 

March I— 2t. Offiice .30 Front-st., Rt>chester, N. Y.^ 

SEED POTATOS FOR SALE. 
A PEW hundred bushels of Hall's Early June Potatoes. Thii> vari- 
-'^ ciy after a euiliviuion of Amr years, has proved, when planted 
early, unaffected by the potato disease. It is the best early potato 
raised for market, grow4 large, produces a fine crop, and is an ex- 
celleni potato for fall and winter u^. Several persons who ap- 
plied last year through Comsi<>ck & Co., and were not supplied, 
nave the preference this year by un early application. Orders 
may be addressed to the subscriber, or lelt at the Agricultural 
Warehouse of Luther Tucker. 
March 1— 2t. WILLT.^M HALf^ 

PLOWS! PLOWS!! 

THE attention of Fiumers aiid Dealers is particularly Invited to 
our assortment of Farming Toola — among which may be found 
a complete assortment of the most approved as well as common 
plow», including all sizes of the Center Draft, Side-Hill, Subsoil. 
Self-Sharpening Plows, from .Vrensrs Prouty & Mears, of Boston. 
Also, the Eagle, Subsoil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and others, 
from Messrs. Ruggles, Nourrc & Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the Peekskiil Plow, all sizes, fmm Minor &, Tlorton, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y-, and Delano'* Diamond Plow — all for sale at the manu. 
factnrers^ home prices, and warranted. The adjustable Steel 
Point Self-Sharpening Plows, from the factory of .Messrc. Rnp- 
glea, Nourse & Mason, is just received. This is a new improve- 
ment in the wearing parts of the plow, and has severNi advantages 
over the common plows in use. (Sec R. & N-'s advertisement.) 
Also on hand Cultivators. Harrows, ?*eed..«Jower», and Planters) 
Ox-Shovels or Scrapers. Field Rollers, Stc, Scc.^ &C., at the Alba- 
ny Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 10 and 12 Green- 
at.. Albany. N. Y. j,, TUCKER. 

FOR SALE. 

A FARM of 3£) acres, in Fi^hkill. Dutchess Co. It is partly 
high limestone land, with some rich alluvial meadow* along 
the Mattewan Creek. TTie buildings are new and extensive— the 
fences all g;)od. and the soil in fine enndition. Increased prodnc- 
tion can be obtained from inexhaustible supplies of muck and lime- 
stone on the farm. The Hudson river is »ix miles dminnt, besides 
which the villages, milts, and factories, near, fumisli abundant 
market. In prodnctiveness and prvitioii. ii is one of the choice lo- 
cations in the country. The beauty of this part of the country, and 
the variety of its scenery, make it a desirable resid'*ncc. Address, 
post-paid, WM. VAN WYCK. Jr . 

March I— a.» Fishkill, Dtitchess Co N. Y. 

BOX FOR EDGINGS. 

rjNE Tlwosand yards Box Edgings, for sale at a low rate. Ap- 

^^ ply at the Agricnliaral Warehouse, No 10 Oroen-st , Albany. 

March 1-ft. LUTHER TUCKER. 



ATLANTIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Smithtoum, Long Island^ near New-York. 

THE subscribers offer for sale at very low prioes, a large asrart. 
mem of Fruit uees, including Apples, Pearsi Peaches, Cherry. 
Quince, Nectarine, Plum, Apricot, Jcc, of tlie moat approved 
sorts. Also, the choicest kinds of Gooseberries, Raspberries, Caiw 
rants. Strawberries, &c., &c. 

The assortment of Oriuunental Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Plants is now very extensive, including over 10;000 Bvergreea 
Trees, and Shrubs. 

The stock of Apples and Pears, containing over 95,000 trees, in- 
cludes the finest sorts in cultivation. 

Orders by mail, or otherwise, will recieve prompt attentioiit 
and trees will be packed in the the best manner, and forwarded to 
any part o( the country agreeable to order. 

Catalogues sent to every post-paid applicant. 

Feb. 1-3U P. DOANE & SON. 



SENECA LAKE. 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM for sale, lying on the east side of the 
Seneca Lake, Seneca Co., N. Y.. about 7 miles south of Gene- 
va, containing about 159 acres of the best quality of land. There 
is about 50 acres of excellent wood and timber land, and the arable 
and meadow land is of the best quality and in good condition. 
Lowest price $50 per acre. The oneJtalf of the purchase monev 
may remain on bond and mortgage for many years. Title good. 
The farm may be viewed at any time. Apply to RICHARD DEY, 
on the premises, or to JAMES R. DEY, No. 51 Liberty-st., New- 
York, or to JACOB C. DEY, Fultoa-st., Brooklyn. 
Payette, March 1, 1847— 3t. 



FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE sabscnber being about to give up the fltrming business, 
offers for sale his stock of Merino Sheea consisting of 54 pure 
bred Merino ewes — all with lamb by the celebrated Rambouillet 
Buck '* Grandee," owned by Rev. L G. Bingham, of Williston, 
VU Also 50 lambs from the above-mentioned eM'es, got by the 
Rambouillet buck " Chancellor," and the Paular " Ml Defiance," 
now owned by Merrill Bingham, Esq., of Cornwall, Vt. It ie be- 
lieved by their owner that they are fully equal to ajiy flock of 
sheep in the country for raising stock. The ewes, aside from 
raising a lamb each, sheared last June, upon an average, 4 lbs. 4 
oz. of well washed wool— perfectly clear from gum. The wool was 
sent to Samuel l^wrence, Esq., of Lowell, and pronounced by 
him to be the right kind o( wool for our farmers to raise— being 
the most profitable. 

Satisfactory evidence of the blood can be given. Apply to the 
subscriber at Williston, Vt., or A. & Allen, 187 Water-st N. Y. 

THOS. H. CANFIELD. 

March 1—91. . 



QUINCY HALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, BOSTON. 
(Over Quincy Market, South Market-St. 
pUGGLKS, NOURSE & MASON, wholesale and retail dealers 
-^ in Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Machinery, and 
Seeds. 

Also raaimfacturera of the celebrate<1 WORCESTER EAGLE, 
SELF-SHARPENING, HILL-.-*IDE, and SUBSOIL PU)WS, 
and other implements, at Worcester. Mass, As their stock of ira- 
plemcnu are mostly made either by themselves at their extensive 
works at Worcester, or by other manufacturers especially for their 
trade, their assortment far exceeding in variety and quantity any 
establishment of the kind in this country, niul being soU agmU for 
the makers <»f several important implements of much notoriety and 
usefulness, they are enabled to offer very great advantages and 
facilities to Planters. Farmers, and Dealers. 

To their bcfbre extensive assortment of Plows, they have recent- 
ly added several patterns, embracing new and important improvt- 
ments in form, construction, and fixtures, which adapt them to both 
shoal and extra deep plowing. Their particular form to take np 
the furrow slice, and turn it over in the most perfect manner, with 
the least power ofdrnft, leaving the soil in the best possible condi- 
tion for after cultivation, and production of crops, the acknowledged 
and unexampled strength and durability of their castings and 
fixtures, the uniform construction and superior finish of tlie wood 
by machinery used only by themselves, are among ttie peculiar 
characteristics of their plows. 

By ihe combination of the Ditd Ckvis, recently patented by them- 
selves, and the draft rod. the plow is easily arranged to make extm 
ffeep or shoal icnrk. at the option of the operator. 

FTELD, GRASS. GARDEN. FLOWER and HERB SEEDS, 
which are raised by the most experienced American and European 
Growers, particularly for their trade, andean be relied on as genu* 
ine and fre#h, and will be packed to order, at wholesale and re- 
tail, with labels of instruction relative to the time of planting and 
mode of cultnre. 

Agents for the principal nnrsenec in the vicinity of Boston and 
New- York. Guano, Pnudrette. Bone Dust. &e. 

Catalogues containing dei^criptioiM and cuts of their extensive 
stock of implements anil machines; also, catalogue of Garden and 
Field Seeds, and Grain*, embracing directions for their cultivation 
with general observations, remarks on soilSi and fertilisers^ their 
properties and application; and upon the propagation of Fniit and 
Ornamental trees: the whole comprising nearlv 100 octavo pages, 
may be had gratia on application by mail or otherwise. 

Luther Tucker, sole agent at Albany, Nos. 10 and 19 Grcen-St., 
and A. B. Allen, for New-York City, No. 187 Water-Sl. 

March 1—21. 
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JQHN MAYHER fc CO. 
17. STJTES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No. 185 Fronl-rtreel, (near FuUon,) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-st. 

1* HE sobscribers reftpectfully invite the attention of Merchanti 
and Dealnrs in AGRICULTUIiAl. IMPLEMENTS to the 
raperior assortment of goods which they manufacture, embracing 
Plows and Castini^ of the moet approved kinds in use, and p<is- 
MMing all the latest improTements in style, workmanship, and ma- 
terial, among which are the follbwiug articles, that can be seen at 
their warehouse : 
Pitts' Com and Cob Crusher, 
Price, 940 
Sinclair's do.— hand or horse.fSO 
Fitzgerald's Patent Burr Stone 

Corn Mill, 9lW 

Sinclair's Cast Plate Com 

Mill, «40 

Swift's Corn, Coffee, and 

Drug Mill, «6 to 88 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutter, 
Sinclair's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter; 
Greene's do. do. do. 
Mayher & Co.'s do. do. 
LAngdon's do. do. do. 
I. T. Grant & Co.'s Premium 

Fanning Mill; 
J. Mayher & Co.'s do. do. 
Bonton Centre Draught Premium 

Plows, 
Bergen's Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Duicher's Plows o( all kinds ; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 

Freeborn's do. do. 

Cultivators. Wheelbarrows, Canal Barrows, Store Trucks, Horse 
and Ox Carls.Mule Wagon*, Ox- Yokes and Bows, Hames, Trace 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers, Ground Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
Pjck Axes, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Scythe 
Snatlie% Grain Cradles, Crow Bars, Jtc, &c., all of which will be 
sold as cheap as they can be bought at any other store in tlie city, 
and are warranted. 

Gin (tear, Seffinenis, Rar Wheels, dec. 

Ta-^iinps of all kinds made to order. March 1, 1847 — tf. 



Minor /b Horton's Plows, all k'ds; 

Worcester Eagle do. 

Mayher & Co.'s Eagle improred 
Plows; 

Mayher & Co.'s much approved 
Plo\cs ; 

T^ngdon's Horse Hoe Plows ; 

Costings to fit all kinds of Plows 
in u«e ; 

Mayher & Co.'s S Horse -Power, 

Price, #55 

do. do. 4 do. $75 

do. do. S Thresher, 9^ 

do. do. 4 do. f30 

John Mayher & Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Corn Sheller ; 

Burrall's CcH-n Sheller ; 

Warren's do. do. 

Sinclair's Cora Sheller and Husk- 
er ; 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ins Machine : 

E- whitman's Jr., Thresher and 
Separator ; 

Subsoil Plows of different kinds. 



TO NEW- YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

/^NE hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois Landji for salu, 
^-^ in tracts of 40, fW, 120, 160 acres, or more, to soil purchasers. 
The lands are all first rate, and among the very best in the state, 
and are situated in the counties mmt densely settled, rix., 
Morgan, Scott, Cass, Mason, Menard, Green, Sangamon, Logan, 
Christian, Mason, Mcl<ean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
settlers every reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 
payment. The price fn>m ^3 to f5 per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papers, writes re- 
specting this section of Tllinnis as follow* : 

" Beardstoum, Cass Co., lU., Jan. 10, 1840. 

Tmi RiCHKS OF THK WesT.— GOTHAMITKS ON THK WlWO.— It IS 

now six weeks since i left the city of Gotham, during which time I 
have seen considerable of this western country, and I must say the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipated, 
and this country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
There is nothing to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
rich, as the land is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
duce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

'' A New England man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmers here produce ten thousand bushelt^of corn, and 
half as many bushels of wheat in a year, to say nothnig of cattle 
nnd hogs, of which srme raise as many as five hundred head. One 
fnrraer lold me iliai he raiwd the last year 6000 bn«hels of com, 
and it was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

*' Cattle and .«Iiee|>feed Uf)on the prairies all winter, as they are 
seldom covered with snow." 

Most of the above lands may be cultivated 100 year^ or more 
without manurinsr. being of the riclie'«t alluvial soil. The titles are 
iudisputahte. and the lands will be soki at low prices and in quan- 
tilios to suit purchasers. I^jilers (post paid) addrenscd to D. B. 
Atbks, Esq., of Jacksonville, 111., or the subscriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many pcrs^nis out of the state have an idea 
that the taxes are very burdensome in Illinois, wo stale Uiai tliey 
range from $1.50 to ^2.00 per annum, on 80 acres of land. 

JOHN ORIGG. 

Jan. 1, 1847.-01 No. 9 North Foorth-st., Phaadelpbia. 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC 
TORY. 

rriHE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
■L the above articles, which he offers at the lowest markat 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1P46— 10 mo%. 191 Water-M , New- York. 

P. S. — All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 

NOTICE.— A. J. Downing having retired from the Nursery bu- 
siness heretofore conduct^ at Newburgh under the firm of 
A. J. Dovming t Co.^ the same will be continued by the subscn- 
bers. They will not only endeavor to maintain the high character 
which these Nurserien have had, for a long time, but. ai» the pre- 
sent stock is gradually drawn from Mr D'^b grounds, they will 
greatly enlarge the Nurseries, and endeavor fully to meet the con- 
stantly incrcMsing demand for the trees grown here. 

Orders addressed to the subscribers post-paid will receive prompt 
attention^ and all trees, shrubs, plants, &c., will be carefully pack- 
ed and shipped to any part of the Union. A SAUL & CO. 

Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, Feb. 15, 1847. 

The undersigned strongly recommends the above Nursery firm 
to public confidence* 

The practical management of the Nurseries will be in the hands 
of Mr. A. Saul, who has been at the head of this department here 
for the last eight years, and his accuracy and fidelity in the pro- 
pagation of fruiu and general care of the Nurseries, during that 
time, are the best guarantee for the faitlifiil and careful manuer in 
which the business will hereafter b« conducted. 

A. J. DOWNING. 

Highland Garden, Newburgh, Feb. 15, 1847. Mar-It 



, ALBANY SEED STORE, 
No. 10 Green-Street. 

THE subscriber has now on hand at the above establishment, a 
general assortment of FIELD, GARDKN, and FLOWER 
SEEDS, warranted of the best qi^ality, and which will be sold at 
as low rates as at any place in the country. Among the assort- 
ment, are the folli»wing * 

GRASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Orchard, Red Top, Western, and 
Northern Clover, Ac. &,c. 

SPRING GRAINS.— Black Sea Wheat, Rye, Barley, Buck- 
wheat. Millet, Peas, Indian Corn, &c.. &c. 

ROOTS.— Hall's Eariy, Carter, and other kinds of PoUtoes- 
Altringhara, Long Orange, and Large While Carrou— Ruta-Bagm 
Mangold Wurizel, Sugar Beets, kc. /be 

GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of all kinds. 

March 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 




ISABELLA GRAPES, 

OF proper age for forming vineyards, propagated from and turn 
taining all the good qualities which the most improvt;<l c^JHi 
vatioti for over ten years has conferred on the vineyards at Trotoi 
Point, are now offered to the public. Those who may purchaat 
will receive such instructions as will enable them to cultivate tha 
Grape with entire success, (provided their location is not loo far 
north.) All communications, post-pakl, addressed to R. T. UN 
DERIIILL, M. D. 340 Broadway, New- York, will receive atleu 
tion. He feels quite confident that he has so far meliorated tha 
character and habits of the Grape Vines in his vineyards, and nur 
series, by improved cultivation, pruning, &c, that they will general 
ly ripen well, and produce good fruit when planted in most of tho 
northern, and all the western, middle and southern states. 
New- York, March 1— 2t. 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THFT attention of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Patent Horso 
Powers, an engraving and description of which is given ia 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1847. Among the advantages of this 
power are its compact size and lightness, and the ease with which 
sufficient speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
consfquently greatly lessening the friction. It will be found a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines, Circular Saws for sawing. Straw-C utters, or any other 
machine which it is wished to impel hy motive power. Price, for 
single horse power. 975— for two horses 805. 

Abo, Wheeler's Spike ThrcBher, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in diameter, luid 22 inches long, with the concave filled with spikes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones nr 
other substances getting into the Thresher. Another advantage al 
this Thresher is. that it scatters the grain much less than many 
others. Price,S28— with Separatw attached, »35. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Thresher, Uius saving the work 
of one or two men with rake*. 

With this Horse Power and Threcher, SOO bu.«he1s of oats, or 
100 of wheat may be threshed per day, with a change of horses. 

The above machines coiiMantly on hand at the Albany Af 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. Itt, Oreen-strect. 

illtany, Jan. 1% 184«. LUTHER Tvr^w 
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mi™. POUDDRETTE. 

T^ ^* Mann&cturing Company offer their Fbndrette for nlo 

;rj^ir' ♦'•^^•) '« *«*. at the factory, on the Hackenaack 

delivered at the rate of 85 cents per bushel. PlanUng 4 feet apart! 
each way, 2 t^rels or 8 bushels of Poudrette will SectuaUy W! 
niire an acre of corn, and will vie in cbeapnese and efficiency with 
any manure now in use. -f «. «.iu«.ioih.j wiw 

rn'^?'jf**y v"®f'^-'*^^ **•« "LODI MANUFACTURING 
ApriU-3t ' **' *^ ^•"** ^ ^***' ^«*"^» ^**- ^ West^ 



NEW.YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

F^sSJ*£S?^'^'SS?V w^i^"^*"*"*' '^'" fiwl the LARGEST 
«L«.? P .9^^9,^^F^^^® aMonment of Agricultural Imple- 
inents. Field and Garden seedi, of ail kinds, evlr offered in tJUs 
market Most of the implements are of new and highly improved 
RrS?r2;«T;:T*^ '° ^ ?*^^ ^^^ *« ^^ matenairiit togeSer 
i« JSl '~i***? ™»nn«'. y a sopeHor finiah, and cklbrad St iha 



CHEAP PLOWS. 

;^ Dooble-HoBie •• " 99.00 to 96.00 *• 

1 ne wooas of tiiese plows are made of the best of whiu oak. The 

STSS^ ^l*Ji^"-E^ n«wp.;gm«, without any admlxtve 
^^^^K-T/^r^l*****"*" work is of excellent quality, with 
*rtnM attached to the plows. A liberal discount to dealew 
Mareh 1-31 ^' ^^^^^ * ^o., 187 Waier-ntreet, N. Y 



FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 
A K* n*l^/**** complete asKHiment of Field and Gaiden Seeda 
^ of all kinds, constantly on hand, for sale by ^^ 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., 167 Water^reet, New-York. 



March 1— 3t. 



BUCKTHORN HEDGES. 

FIVBTTHOURAND Buckthorn Plants, one year old ; also Back, 
thorn Seed, for sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse. 
Albany, April 1 LUTHER TUCKER, 



M.^^„ . STOCK FOR SALE. 
«iwWiw."i."**! '*'*"??*' •on™? <X^ which can trot their mile 
m.rawriiJi?!.""""*?' **?!?:■ ^^ •^ gallopeasily. making ad 
m^raWe saddle-horses for ladies and gentlemen ; Durham, De- 

ISd'r??;frfi?'cr' ^^^r ^*"'«' Vnno. Saxon, Sonth-DoirS. 



lires, Poultry, ftc, 4c. 
MareM, 18»7— tf. 



AtoIv to 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water-Street, New.York. 



INOCULATED PEACH TREES. 

AN assortment of the best varieties, and a few trees not inocu- 
lated, raised from stones brouirlit from South America. 
AsPA&AOUs Roots, of two and three yean thrifty growth. For 
•a'e by ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 

March 1, 1847— ll» PeUiam. New Rocbclle P. O., N. Y. 

GUANO. 

fiOO '^^^^ Ichnboe Gnano, babiice ship j%akspeare*8 cargo, 
**^^ the best ever imported in the cnnutry, for sale in lots to suit 
jMirchasers, by E. K. COLUNS, 56 Sonth-st. 

April 1.— tf. 

AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 

Nos. 10 and 12 Green-st., Albany. 

FOR sale, at all times, at the above establishment, all kinds of 
Agncultuml anti Horn cultural Tools, Implemeutii. and Ma- 
chines, from tbe best roino/jacturers, and at as low prices a«ai any 
establishment in tbe country. ' 

Plo\vs of all kinds and sizes ; 

Harrows and Cultivators, of different kinds ; 

Manure Forks, Shovels, Spades, (foes ; 

Horse Powers ami Threshing Machines ; 

Corn Sheliers. Straw Cuiter«. Com and Cob Mills ; 

Drill Barrows and Corn Planters ; 

Fitsgerald's Portable Burr ^toiie Mills ; 

Harvesting and Having Tools of all kinks ; 

Ox Yokes and Btiw*. Draft, Tie-up, and other chains ; 

Grant's and other Faniiinsr Mills. 

Garden Rollers. Ladies' Weeding Trowels, Gra»s Shf ars, French 

ittern. Border Shears. Garden Reels and Lines. Buddine and 

ruuing Knaves, Garden Rakes, Hav Knives, Transplanting Trow- 
els. Pruning Saws, various kinds, Br rk Wilis. Sngar Mills. Bush 
and Bill H.wks, Root or Vepelable Cutter., Bull Rings, Axes and 
Hatchets. Patent Ax« Handles. Wheelbarrows. A mi -Friction Roll- 
ers. Ship Scrapers. Spinning Wheels. Reels, Smith's Corn Sheller, 
-Surralrs Com Sheller, Ac. ' 

Churns. Cheese Presses, Tubs, and Pails, 4c.. Ac. 

Together with a general assortment of Field, Garden, and Flower 
Weeds, .Seed Corn, Choice Potatoes, Ac., &c. 

^^'^ 1- LUTHER TTCKER, 



AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 

BY B. L. ALLEN. 
^HE cheapest and most valuable Book for a Panoer ever prlnl- 
* ed. Being a completeguide, both PracUcai and Scientific, 
for the management of the Farm. 

The reader can form some idea of what he is going to buy, from 
the fact that Uiis work treats in a plain, practical manner, of ni>. 
ward of EIGHT HUNDRED different subject*, important l» I& 
Farmer, the Planter, the Stock-Breeder, and ll»e Horticulturist. It 
also touches on Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Anatomy, Pbyaiolo. 
gy, and Mechanics, as applicable to Agriculture. 

The book contains 487 pages, and is beautifully bound in cloth 
gilt« suitable for a library. It would be a most valuable Premitmi 
for distribution among Agricultural Societies, to which, and tbe 
Trade, a liberal discount would be made. Price, One DoUar. 
For sale by A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water-St.. and by ) v v^i. 
C. M. SAXTOx\, 905 Broodwky, jNew-Yorfc 

March 1— 2i. 
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MAKING AND PRESERVING BUTTER. 



ErsRT farmer may haTe noticed that the price ob- 
tatned for whatever he has to sell, always depends more 
or less on the quality; hot in nothing, perhaps, is this 
9o partienlarly conspicnous as in the article of batter. 
1>oable or treble the price is readily obtained for some 
batter, that poor or ordinary batter will bring. In the 
New- York and Boston markets, the price of batter 
ranges from eight to twenty-flve cents per poand. We 
could name dairies, the batter from which has broaght 
from twenty to twenty-five cents per poand, for years 
ta succession. Now this diflference is caused by quality , 
and how important it is that this principle should be 
duly regarded. 

The first important requisite in the manufacture of 
good butter, is, that the milk be kept in a proper tem- 
perature, and this, experience has proved to be from 50 
to 60 degrees. To secure this temperature, Che milk- 
room must be protected as much as possible against the 
violent heat of the sun, and it should at the same time 
admit of a free circulation of air, as this facilitates the 
separation of the cream from the milk. A cool upper 
room, an airy cellar, or a '' spring-house," may be 
made use of, according to the location. If nmning wa- 
ter of sufficient coldness can be had, it would be pre- 
ferred, in warm weather, to set the pans of milk in troughs 
of stone or wood, through which the water should con- 
tantly flow. The writer is aware that a prejudice is en- 
tertained by some against " spring-houses,'' but the unfa- 
vorable opinion in regard to them was probably derived 
from those which were badly constructed, or not properly 
ventilated. A committee of a Vermont agricultural so- 
ciety, in an elaborate report on butter-making, drawn 
up a few years sinoe, recommended that the pans of 
milk be set in troughs of cold running water, till the 
^nimal heat had passed off, and after it had cooled, to 
place the pans in water heated to the temperature of 
170 degrees, taking care that the milk should not 
boil or simmer — the pans to be afterwards set back on 
or over the troughs — ^tio/ in the vfoter. It was stated 
that this process had been fomid to so hasten the rising 
of the cream that it would all rise, and could be taken 
off in half the time ordinarily required, and that it also 
improved the quality of the butter by preventing the sour- 
ness of the milk and cream. The time occupied in heat- 
ing the milk of twenty cows, is said to be twenty-five 
to thirty minutes. We cannot from experience, speak 
of this mode of managing milk and cream, but having 
•ome practical acquaintance with butter-making, we 
should not doubt its success. 

We believe it to be well established, that to produce 
the very best butter, and especially that which will j 
keep longest, the cream should be perfectly sweet when I 
•burned. Some experiments, very carefully oondaoted, I 



some years since, by Dr. Tkaill, of Edinburgh, and 
published in the Transactions of the Highland AgnovA" 
tural Society, clearly lead to this conclusion,* and we 
believe it is supported by the observation of the best 
butter-makers in this eountry. 

The practice of churning the milk and cream togMer 
is followed in some sections. Its advantages are. that 
in warm weather, or when the milk is kept in a high 
temperature, more batter is obtained than if the cream 
only was churned. We are not aware that any other 
advantages are claimed for this mode; and those who 
have tried both, churning the milk and cream together, 
and the cream alone, state that if the oream rises well, 
it affords as much butter as is obtained from the milk 
and oream. It is troe that in regard to the experi- 
ments of Dr. Traill, before referred to. he conolodes 
that churning the milk and oream together af^er they 
have become slightly acid, seems to be on the whole the 
most economical process; but the reason he gives for it 
is, that " it yields a large quantity qf excellent butter' 
milkj'* which is largely used as an article of diet in 
Scotland, and is of considerable oonsequenoe as a sonroe 
of profit, being constantly sold in the markets. Where 
the milk and cream are churned together, it is usaal in 
this country, to allow the milk to stand till it is car- 
died, bat not till whey rises to the top. The best but- 
ter-makers are very particular in regard to this, and are 
always careful to have the milk churned at the partien- 
lar stage mentioned. 

Working Butter. — ^The object in working butter is U 
tree it from the bntter-milk, and the caeeine at oheesey 
particles, which, from their tendenoy to putrefaction, 
prevent the butter from keeping sweet. To e^ct the 
separation to the best advantage, it is important that 
the batter should have, when it first '^ comes*' in the 
<^m, a considerable dejrree of solidity, and that the par- 
ticles should have a tendenoy to cohere. This wiU 
generally be the case, provided the milk and cream has 
been kept in a tenaperatore sufficiently cool, and is aot 
too much heated in churning. And it may be well to 
observe here, that the cream or milk ahoold not be 
raised in churning higher than 75 degrees, and that it 
will be necessary to bring it to about 55 degrees, before 
churning will be attended with mueh advantage. The 
use of the thermometer in makiag batter, as well as in 
making cheese, is now regarded as almost indispensable. 

Some butter-makers, whose butter is noted for its ex* 
c^lenca, pursue this course in working it : as soon as 
the batter is taken from the chum, it is beaten together 



• " Butter from sweet cream haa the finest flavor, and appeast 
to keep longest without acqoiriui^ rancidity."— Conclnsions m Pro^. 
Traill, in mference to his experiments a bttttar-makiiig. 3Vg»- 
tactitmt HighUmd SoeUtp, fbr 1840, p. 93. 
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by a ladle or spatala, aod afterwards vorked hi a brake, 
similar to what is described in tbe last volume of the 
Cultivator , pp. 187, 240. The salt is then added, and it 
is set in a cool place for a day or two, when it is worked 
over once more; but care is taken that it is not worked 
too muchy as it renders it oily and injures its flavor. 

Washing butter, when first taken from the ohttm, is 
a practice the propriety of which has been considerably 
controverted; but perhaps the true reason or it is not 
always understood. When the weather is warm, or 
the milk and cream has been exposed to too high a tem- 
perature, the butter is apt to '' come soft," and in this 
state it is very difficult to work it properly. The use 
of cold water, in scch oases, is to harden the butter and 
facilitate the expulsion of the butter-milk. It is of the 
greatest importance that butter be properly worked, for 
on the perfection of this part of the process, or the en- 
tire separation of the oleaginous from the serous and 
cheesey particles, its keeping quality greatly depends. 
There seems, therefore, to be no objection to the use of 
water, when butter is in the condition above mentioned; 
but it would, on the contrary, appear to be decidedly 
■oeful in such cases. 

But the question presents itself — Suppose butter 
could be properly worked and the butter-milk thorough- 
ly expelled without the use of water, would washing be 
expedient? 

Practical results, so far as the knowledge of the wri- 
ter extends, furnish a negative to this question. If the 
milk and cream has been kept in a proper state, and is 
not too much heated in churning, the butter will gene- 
rally ''come hard," and may be readily worked in a 
thorough manner without water. Trials have been 
made by divkiing parcels of butter, produced under such 
ohronmstances as are here mentioned, washing one por- 
tion and working the other without vrashing, and the 
unytathed portion has been found to keep sweet the 
longest; and the fact is deemed to be well established, 
that butter which " comes" sufficiently solid, is injured 
by being washed in water. In the best dairies of Eu- 
rope, the practice is not approved. In the chapter on 
•• Butter," in the '' British Husbandry," it is remarked 
in reference to washing, that it 'Ms a practice not to be 
commended, and in many dairies has been relinquished." 
In the ''Farmers' Series," in the account of a " Glou- 
cestershire Vale Farm," which is said to be conducted 
with superior management, we are told — " it is found 
by long experience that butter retains its sweetness much 
longer when no water is used in making up." 

Upon the whole, we would restriot the washing of 
butter to those oases where the butter-milk could not be 
expelled without it, and would prefer that course of 
management which would obviate the neoessity of using 
water for this purpose. 

Dr. Philip Phtsick, of Germantown, Pa., who for 
several years in succession received the first premium 
of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, pursues the 
following mode in working butter. When the butter 
is taken from the chum, it is laid on a clean linen 
cloth spread out as flat as possible, and not more ^than 
two inDhes thick. A bag of pulverized ice, about half a 
peck in quantity is provided, and on this is placed the 
oloth which has the butter on it, where it remains till 
the butter is quite hard; it is worked on a marble slab, 
with a wooden spoon or ladle, having a linen cloth next 
the butter to take up the butter-milk. 

Salting. — ^The best rock salt, made perfectly fine, 
ought always to be used, if it is wished to keep the but- 
ter long. A great deal of butter is spoiled % using 
impure salt. The loss to the farmers of this state from 
this cause, is annually very great, and it is felt to a 
serious degree in all the western country. It is the 
opinion of experienced dealers in butter, that the jiut^e 
of n lartr:' por'Jon of that which ouiav? from ih(< we»i 



and is sold in the eastern cities, is injured to the amoa»t 
of six to eight cents per pound by the use of bad salt. 

Less than an ounce of the best Turk's Island or St. 
Ubes salt, is sufficient for a pound of butter. In some 
good dairies, fourteen ounces of salt are used for i«iz- 
teen pounds of butter. Sugar and saltpetre have beeo 
tried, but experience has shown that they are of no spe- 
cial benefit. • The salt should be intimately inconpora- 
ted with the butter when it is first taken from the 
ehum, and the butter should then be set in the dairy* 
room for twenty-four hours, when on working it over 
again, it will be found firm and solid. If intended for 
long keeping, the butter should be packed in well glazed 
stone jars, or well seasoned white-oak firkins. Smaller 
parcels are generally preferred than it was formerfy 
common to put up. From twenty-five to fifty pounds 
is the quantity usually wished in a jar or firkin. It i» 
recommended to keep a strong iMine on the butter, to 
the depth of an inch. 

The preservation of butter depends more on the total 
expulsion of all extraneous ingredients, and on its per- 
fect exclusion from the air, than on the quantity of salt 
with which it may be mixed. It is prepared in Eng- 
land and sent to India, vrith but very little salt, and 
sometimes without any. For this purpose it is purified 
by melting before it is salted and packed. Loudon thus 
describes the process: " Let the butter be put into a 
proper vessel, and this be immersed in another contain- 
ing water. Let the water be heated till the butter be 
thoroughly melted; let it continue in this state for some 
time, when the impure parts will subside, leaving at the 
top a perfectly pure transparent oil. This, when it 
cools, will become opaque, and assume a color nearly 
resembling that of the original butter, being somewhat 
paler, and of a firmer consistence. When this refined 
butter is become a little stiff*, the pure part must be 
separated from the dregs, and be salted and packed up 
in the same manner as other butter: it will contkioe 
sweet much longer in hot climates, as it retains the salt 
much better than in its original state. It may also be 
preserved sweet without salt by adding to it a certain 
portion of fine honey, perhaps an ounce to a pound of but- 
ter, aod mixing them together thoroughly, so that they 
may be perfectly incorporated." 



Farmers' Barometer — ^Humbug. — Some of the 
papers have given or copied directions for constructing 
a very simple and cheap barometer, by balancing a 
sealed bottle on one end of a rod, by a metal weight on 
the other. The air confined in the bottle always re- 
maining the same, it is evident that when the atmos* 
phere is light, the bottle will sink, and when it is 
heavy, the bottle will rise. This is interesting in the* 
ory, but to show that the inventor never successfully 
reduced his theory to practice, a simple calculation only 
is necessary. Suppose the bottle contains a hundred 
cubic inches, the enclosed air would weigh thirty grains. 
The column of mercury in the common barometer being 
about thirty inches, in falling one inch it would in effect 
add only one grain to the weight of the air in the bottle. 
But a depression of the mercury only the tenth of an 
inch often affords an important indication in the weather. 
The question now arises, would the tenth of a grain 
move a balance readily and conspicuously which sup- 
ports a three-pint bottle? The answer is most obviously 
in the negative. Hence the impracticability of this 
proposed barometer. With a smaller bottle the diffi- 
culty is only increased. T. 

Waste or Manure in Cities. — ^The London sewers 
pour daily into the Thames, 115,000 tons of mixed 
drainage. One part in 30 is regarded as rich, fertiliz- 
ing, solid manure, or 3,800 tons daily. This amount 
would richly manure every year more than 50,000 
acrfs of laud. 
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RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— By Caiits.— No. IV. 



Italian Aokicvlture Continttkd. — ^As one i^oes 
north from Rome, through the Papal territory, he finds 
gradual improvement in cultivation. The huge old 
hoQfles which he at first passes in crossing the Campag- 
na, have a ruinous and deserted aspect. The stables 
are open; the cattle-yard neglected, and all its fertili- 
sing materials lost. Immense deposits of manure in the 
neighborhood of the great inns upon the route, are rot- 
ting in the sun; the fence that was once built about the 
garden is broken down; cattle and pigs are in the road, 
or house, or stable, as pleases them best; and perhaps 
a sickly looking patch of grain is waving upon a knoll 
near by, with two or three ragged and begging boys to 
guard it. As the Campagna rises into hills toward the 
north, the fields have more care ; olive orchards are set 
upon the slopes, and patches of clover and lucerne ap- 
pear. The vine, too, now shoves itself, and at first 
growing stragglingly from the trees, it is trimmed far- 
ther on with neatness. The villages that are situated 
in the valleys of the mountain range, are abundantly sup- 
plied from the hill- sides around them; and the occasional 
plains, of a higher level than the Campagna, such as 
that about the old town of Term, in the neighborhood 
o( the famous fails of that name, are both rich and well 
cultivated. This valley of Terni, watered by the Yeli- 
no, produces three full crops of grass in a year. The 
mulberry is grown extensively, and there are considera- 
ble silk manufaetories in the town; it may be, indeed, 
that tlie reader is wearing this moment a black eravat, 
woven in that old Papal town, from cocoons spun with- 
in sound of the roar of the waterfall, — ^by worms fed on 
leaves that have glistened with the spray that there 
mounts the skies — 

" and tKenoe afmfn 

Reiarnfl in an oiiceaaing shower, which round, 

"With its aiiemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all cue emerald.' ^--CkiUe HanU. Dm. iff Ttmi, 

Passing farther north, the sides of the mountains are 
wooded with Chestnut, not unlike our tree of the name, 
and the Ilex, or live oak, which never approaches in 
Italy the size of the same tree in our Southern forests. 
The deciduous oak also shows itself here and there, and 
near the city of Spoleto is a famous grove of immense 
sized trees, one of which is said to be not less than fifty 
feet in circumference. The fields, where uncultivated, 
are tufted with a beautiful blooming heath, with white 
blossom, and white downy stalk. The flowers gene- 
rally of the Appenines, are varied and beautiful; among 
othersi is one not unlike our fragrant orcus. 

The valley of Clitumnus, to which I have before re- 
Ibrred, is distinguished for its beauty and fertility. Its 
river, the Clitumno, bursts forth in a body from the base 
of a limestone mountain, and is clear and cold. I drank 
from one of its many bubbling fountains, on a hot day of 
April, (17th,) stretched upon the green turf. The 
beauty of the water is proverbial,— 

" the mnet living chrystal that was e'er 
The haunt of river nvmpb, — 
thou dost rear 
TI17 graasy banks whereon the mtft wkU§ sMr 
Grazes.''^— 

And they are there yet— «11 through the valley, under 
the spreading elm trees, and standing beside the tall 
poplars, those most beantifnl cattle of £uro|>e. The 
nerbage is no where rieheri or more luxuriant; it was 



celebrated in the Georgics,* and by Horace. The maisa 
is seen in this valley growing abundantly, and the vine 
is thrifty, though the wine made from it is by no means 
famous. Around Perugia, which sits like a queen upon 
its hill, the plains are even better cultivated than in the 
lower valley of Clitumnus. The vines are more closely 
trimmed, and the ends are curiously braided together. 
The plows are far better than southward, and the white 
oxen work well under the yoke. The carts are as goed 
almost as Scotch carts, and all fertilizing materials an 
carefully preserved. Rye I saw flourishing and fully 
headed in early April ; and the peculiar clover of the 
region in blossom. Its leaf is similar to that of our spe- 
cies, but the flower is a deep crimson, spiral shaped, and 
sometimes two inches in length. And these bright 
orimson tassels, when waving over a broad field, ofler 
one of the richest sights that can meet the agricultural 
eye in Italy. The working people seemed to me better 
dressed in the neighborhood of Perugia, than in the other 
Papal regions, and in the immediate vicinity of the city, 
are sweet little valleys, so richly cultivated, and so set 
ofi'with quiet looking homes, that one might half be« 
lieve himself looking upon an English landscape. 

" Reedy Thrasimene '* is a beautiful lake, lying near 
the borders of the Papal and Tuscan dominions. Its 
banks are flat and sedgy, and a proposition is now on 
foot to drain its upper shores for cultivation. Judging 
from what now appears of the fertility around, the cost 
would be richly repaid. The olive produces large crops 
upon the slopes of the hills, and its trimming is nice and 
peculiar. Every portion of decayed wood is most care- 
fully cut away, and one frequently sees a mere shell of 
a trunk, from which all decayed substance has been re- 
moved by scraping, putting out thrifty boughs, laden 
with the largest and finest fruit. For those unacquaint- 
ed with the tree, I may say its general size is between 
the peach and the apple tree, though less graceful in 
appearance than either. Its leaves are oval, of the 
color of the sage leaf, and with the same velvety sur- 
face. 

Amid olive orchards, and upon the borders of Thrasi- 
mene, the road winds, and crosses the brook San- 
guinctto, famous from Hannibal's battle, and enters 
the dominions of the Grand Duke of Tuaeany. The 
Dnke is a better farmer than was the old Pope: the 
roads, too, are better as one rides into Tuscany. The 
peasantry are better dressed, and with their neat Tna- 
can hats, have a cheerful and picturesque air. The 
vines are neatly dressed and trimmed, and hang in 
braids or festoons from the trees. Wheat and rye is 
waving beneath, and rich fields of clover, full grown, 
are n<^ing orimson heads, and their leaves are glitter* 
ing with rain drops. 

But such cultivation belongs only to tb^ rioher valleyv; 
winding up long hills, on which grow clumps of ilex and 
rhestnut, and over heaths nntilled, the fertility vaniahea. 
And perhaps the great inn where you stop for the night, 
has only about it a poor cabbage garden. 

I stopped at such an inn, at dark, in an April night, 
and the reader, if he chooses, may look into the kitchm 
of an Italian inn. It is long and low. and the roof is 
heavily timbered, and blackened with smoke. Hams 
are dangling here and there from the beams. AboQl 
the sides, are the various implements of cooking, and a 
eupboard of their rude dishes. The heavy old fireplace, 
has a little blaze glimmering in finont. In the middle 
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of the roonii qpon the stone floor, is a long oaken table, 
and at one end is the master of the house, in long shirt 
collars and broad-brimmed hat, chanting the passion of 
Gresu Christo. Two men sit near him intent upon the 
sounds, and two others below, are listlessly hanging 
over the board, and the vetturini, in their blue shirts, 
form a group at the end. The women are hurrying 
through their arrangements for the night with earnest 
looks, and as the solitary candle flickers over the faces 
of the host and his listeners, and the red glow of the 
fire fades and brightens on the blackened beams above, 
and the dark stone floor below, — you hav<% a picture for 
brigand dreams. And a likely enough place it was for 
such brigand phantasy, for the inn stood alone, with 
scarce a house in sight, and the mountains rolled up 
gray around it. 

COLMAN'S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE-Pabt 8. 



• FsoM what had been stated in a former pcnrtion 
nf this work, we were led to expect that this part 
would be devoted almost entirely to the subject of Live 
Stock; and considering the great interest with which 
this branch of English husbandry is generally regarded 
in this country, and the fact that it is, as Mr. Col- 
man declares, ^' one of the most important topics con- 
nected with British agricultural improvement,'' we con- 
fess to some disappointment in finding it disposed of in 
the brief space of forty- three pages. But some of the 
motives "which influenced him in this summary disposi- 
tion of the subject, may perhaps be inferred from the 
ibllowing remark: ''Among the conflicting opinions 
and estimates which prevail, both in this country and 
the United States, in respect to diflerent breeds, my 
judgment may be viewed with jealousy and suspicion, 
•nd I may have to encounter fierce prejudices of breed- 
ers and speculators.'' He informs us, however, that 
his '*>' opinion will be given without any pecuniary bias 
irhatever," and that he has endeavored to give the 
." result of his various inquiries and observations, in as 
impartial and simple a form as possible," a course t* 
which we have not the least doubt he has faithfully ad- 
hered. 

Hf ob6ervc5"tbM the mind of llir 1 tiiwIJtr ji> strong- 



ly impressed with the distinct ebaraeter of the bree4|i 
of animals which occupy diffei^pnt localities in Britam, 
and the perfection of form which sevend of them 
have attained. He says—" The science, or perhaps 
it may be called the art of breeding, has been great- 
ly studied;" but he thinks that notwithstanding the 
success which some men have attained in it, ''a great 
deal remains to be understood and explained." As evi- 
dence of this, he adverts to the practice of " in-and-in" 
breeding, the propriety of which he thinks is still a moot- 
ed question. He admits, however, with most persons 
who have devoted much attention to this subject, that 
the great point in breeding is the selection of animals 
possessing the qualities which it is wished to perpetuate. 
" The great law that like produces like, though it may 
not be invariable, is comparatively of universal opera- 
tion. Good qualities are propagated by the union of 
animals possessing good qualities; and defects, and 
faults, and infirmities, are in like manner extended and 
aggravated. The application of this principle or physi- 
cal law, has in this country been most marked in its re- 
sults. * * * The old proverb 'wrtainly holds true, that 
' a good cow may have a bad calf,-' but then it is much 
more likely that she will have a good one, than that a 
bad cow will have a good calf. The confidence with 
which some persons speak of what can be done, and 
what they can do, is often excessive; but what has been 
accomplished by selection, by crossing, and by the con- 
junction of peculiar properties, is surprising. There 
seems to be a limit beyond which no person can go. 
The particular breed may be altered and improved; but 
an entirely new breed cannot be produced; and in every 
departure from the original, there is a constant tenden- 
cy to revert back to it." 

HoBSES. — ^Mr. CouoAN observes that in England, 
horses are trained for and exclusively confined to par- 
ticular departments. " So we find the race-horse, the 
hunter, the carriage horse, the draught horse, the 
roadster, the saddle horse, the pony for children and la- 
dies, the general hack, and the farm-hon>e. This comes 
of the immense wealth of the people, and is adapted 
to give them the best advantages of each kind." 

The tr^tment of horses in England is spoken of at 
hcin;* goiicrally 4.f the kicd^est nature. He gives sobm 
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interesting example^ of this. ** At the house of an eiiu> 
nent nobleman," he observes, " whose hospitality I en- 
joyed, it was the invariable custom of the family — ladies 
and guests, as well as tlie master — about 9 oVlock in 
the evening, to go by a oovered passage, into the sta- 
bles where thirty horses were kept, to see that the 
grooms ani others were at their posts, that the horses 
were well eared for, and the stable in good order. 
* * * At one of the principal breweries in Lon- 
don, where forty of the largest siise dray-horses were 
kept, the manager informed me that after six years of 
hard service, the horses receive their freedom, are sent 
into the country, exempted from all labor, and kindly 
cared for during the remainder of tbetr lives. I confess, 
in observing these kind provisions, and this extraordinary 
care, I have not been able to suppress the wish, th<|t 
many «f tiie bipeds who share with these animals the 
labors of the field, — not unfrequently performing the 
hardest part of it — ^would experience in their own per- 
sons, an equal care, and find in tketr oott^i^es on their 
return from a hard day's work, even a moiety of the 
oomibrts with which Che stables of their co-laborers are 
provided. It would be doing gveat injustice to say that 
this is not often done by many persons who have no 
greater pleasure than in providing for the comfort and 
welfare of their dependants. It is onl^ to be regretted 
chat the practice is not universal." 

'' There are three breeds of horses in the kingdom, 
distingnisfaed ibr their valuable properties as (anur 
horses, — these are the Cleveland Bay, a horse of 
great strength, and good size and figure; the Suffi>Ik 
Punch, a large and serviceable horse; and especially 
the Clydesdale horse, almost exclusively preferred among 
the excellent farmers of Scotland, particularly in the 
Lotbians. I have seen nothing «iperior, in my humble 
judgment, to the last horse, for farm labor, oorapant- 
ness, strength, and aetion. * * * The horses belong- 
ing to the Queen's Guards, which are often to he seen 
in the streets of London, and always on state occasions, 
are beautiful animals, and subjects of universal admira- 
tion. They are of a black color, and bred, I believe, 
•n the continent, purposely for the army." 

We are informed that in farm labor, horses are only 
worked about eight hours per day. As to feed, the 
general daily ailowanoe is stated to be '^ a peck of 
grain, half oats, sad h^f beans, and from fourteen to 
sixteen pounds of bay." In plowing, an acre a daj, is 
eottsidered, on an average, a day's work for a pair of 
borsns; but the Airrows are narrow, from eight to ten 
inches in width, and the distance travelled by the horses 



in such cases, is from twelve to sixteen miles a day 
Oxen are not much used for labor in England, and the 
few which Mr. Colman saw seemed not to bo well 
managed, being in this respect decidedly behind the best 
New England teams of this description. 

Neat Cattle. — Mr. Colman informs us that the 
principal breeds of cattle which have fallen under his 
notice, are the Improved Short- Horn, the Hereford, th© 
North and South Devon, the Staffordshire Long- Horns, , 
the Ayrshire, the polled Aberdeenshire, and Galloway, 
the Kyloe, or West Highland, and the Kerry. The dif- 
ferent breeds, it is said, have their exclusive partisans. 

or the Improved Short Horns, it is observed that they , 
*^ are the most popular breed in Great Britain. In per- ' 
fection, they are of large weight, fine boned, come to 
maturity early, exhibit great proof upon being killed, 
and though they are admitted to be great consumers. 
and require very high feeding, they are con.sidered a 
very protitable stock for the farmer. They are com- 
monly brought to market before three years old. and 
often at eighteen months. The best of these animals 
have a strong natural tendency to keep fat, but they am 
not suited t^ a short pasture or a scanty manger. 
The high-bred animals are not remarkable for their 
milking properties. There are exceptions; but most of 
those animals are inferior in the quantity and quality of 
their milk." He admits, however, that " indrvkluals 
of rare excellence may be selected from among them." 

The Herqfords are spoken of as the rivals of the 
Short- Horns. '* It would be difficult," he observej", 
^'to adjust the rival claims between these two great 
breeds. The Herefoi-d cattle are exceedingly neat in 
their limbs and form, and of goc»d size. At the show 
of the Smithfield Club, held at Christmas, the highest 
prizes appear to alternate between the Short-Horns and 
Herefords. Under proper treatment; they may be 
brought to as early maturity as the Short-Horns. They 
are not so great consumers as the Short-Horns; and 
their thrift is remarkable. Some farmers in England 
prefer them as fattening beasts to th'^ Short-Horns, 
My observation inclines mo to the belief that, in equal 
numbers, there are as many good Herefords as Short- 
Horns; and the thriftiness of many of them is quite re- 
markable. In respect to handling, observing persona 
know that, ip this matter, there is every diversity among 
animals of the same breed; and that it is rather the 
characteristic of individuals than of a tribe, but 1 may 
hazard the general remark, that, as a breed, few ani- 
mals handle better than the Herefords." He states 
that in general, the Herefords rank low as daur stipok« 
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thoogh ihej are in some instances con- 
sidered good milkers. 

The North DevorUj Mr. C. speaks of 
as *' exhibiting the perfection of form and 
symmetry; with soft silky coats, and with 
hair in curled and waving lines, tn ap- 
pearance like the most beautiful varied 
mahogany that ever came from under the 
plane of the cabinet-maker. The S<^uth 
Devons are animals of a mnch larger 
frame, often coarse-boned, attaining some- 
times t o a considerable size, not remarka- 
ble for thrift, coming late to matmity, 
and in truth, identical with the great 
mass of cattle to be foand in New-Eng- 
land.'' [We trust those persons who 
claim tl at the '* native'' or common New- 
England cattle are of Devonshire origin, 
will pnrticularly observe Mr. Colhan's 
remark, that it is South Devon$, not the 
beautiful North Devons, that the " na- 
tive "cattle most resemble. — ^Eds.] " The North De- 
vons are, as a breed, most highly and deservedly es- 
teemed." Mr. C. states they are generally preferred 
for labor, being active, strong, and hardy. It is gene- 
rally believed that they do not come to maturity as 
early as the Improved Short-Horns and Herefords. 
Their meat is very highly esteemed in the Smithfield 
market. 





Jkvom Cow. 

The ^yrthires are pronounced a beautiful breed, fully 
as distinct, in Mr. Colma'n's opinion, as the Short- 
Horns. They are valued chiefly for the dairy, but the 
cows, when dry, fatten very easily, and when fatted, the 
four quarters weigh from 480 to 720 lbs. 

The West Highlanders, or Kyloes^ are a small breed, 
bred in the remote Highlands of Scotland, and on the 
northern islands of Britain. '' They are short, hardy, 
thick set, always in good condition, and exceedingly 
thrifty, when brought from the short feed of the north, 
into the rich pastures and to the abundant mangers of 
the sonth. Their size is small, but their weight is very 
great in proportion, as they are extremely compact and 
solid. Their meat is esteemed of the best quality in 
the market, and commands, usually, half a penny per 
pomid more than any other. They are sent to market 
at three years old." Mr. C remarks that the shape 
of these cattle is so perfect, that the body would form,, 
by taking off the head, neck, and legs, almost an exact 
)*'irallulogram. He adds, also, that they are " imiversal 
t vvoritc*s," and that no advantage has come from cross- 
ii<.«r these cattle with any other breed. 

The Galloway and Aberdeenshire polled cattle j are 
•spoken of as '* highly profitable for thrift." The Jngus 



Afrshin Caw. 

breed, allied to the Galloways, are highly spoken of 
He states that he saw a herd of oows of this breed at 
the show of the Highland Society, at Dundee, which ex- 
hibited the strongest indications of being the most 
abundant milkers, and in this respect f have, in his view, 
seldom been surpassed. 

Of the Mderney or Guernsey cattle, which are bred 
on the Channel islands, Mr. C. says they are ^' in gene- 
ra], exceedingly ugly, small, thin, roarse- 
boned, and presenting little more thsn 
the skeletons of animals, covered with a 
yellowish, flabby, and coarse hide." But 
great, and very suceessfn) efforts have 
been made of late years to improve thisi 
breed, and as a specimen of what has 
been accomplished in this way, Mr. C. 
mentions an Alderney cow whieh was 
shown at the Royal Agricultural Society's 
meeting, at Southampton. This, he 
thinks, was the handsomest eow he ever 
saw — that is, she ^* gave the best promise 
of being what a cow should be. • * • 
She was rising two years old, of mode- 
rate size, compact, and well-shaped, of 
that yellowish dun color, which gene- 
rally characterizes the breed, with a largo 
and golden udder, ears of an orange color 
inside, a thin and clean neck, and the 
bright eye of a gazelle." This breed is 
valued chiefly for the extraordinary richness of the milk 
which the cows yield, and on this account are kept by 
noblemen and gentlemen for supplying milk, cream, and 
butter for their own tables, and Mr. C^says be has never 
had the slightest difficulty in recognizing their produce. 
A few of this breed of cows are sometimes kept in a 
large herd of cows of other breeds, in order that the 
milk of the Alderneys may give color to the batter and 
richness to the cheese. 

Under the head of mUking stock, Mr. Colman state* 
that Yorkshire Short-Horns are generally kept at the 
London milk-establishments. Sometimes a cross of the 
Durham is used. The average quantity of milk for the 
year, at those establishments, is stated at eight quarts 
per day, for a cow. Their food is about eight pounds 
of hay, ten pounds of potatoes, and twenty pounds of 
mangel- wurtzel to each cow per day. Sometimes a 
bushel and a half of brewer's grains, forty pounds of 
mangel- wurtzel, and ten to twelve pounds of clover hay 
constitute the daily allowance to each eow. 

" The Ayrshire stock," it is said, '* are generally 
deemed the best milking or dairy stock in the kingdom. 
This" says Mr. Colman, '* is a strong statement; my 
own observations, which were, however, of necessity, 
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wry limited, would mak« me hesitate in speaking m 
•raphaticalljr. Their general reputation is strongly in 
their favor." He states that he visited a dairy farmer 
in Ayrshire, who kept thtrty>five very beantifol cows of 
this breed. " His best cows, in the best of the season, 
gave fifty-foar pounds of milk per day. If, as is osually 
reckoned, a pint is a poand, this would be twenty-seven 
quarts per day. The average yield was forty poiuids 
perday, or twenty quarts." 

But the most productive «ow lor batter whieh Bfr. 
OoLMAHmet in England, was a North Devon. She 
averaged for several weeks in succession, twenty-one 
pounds of hotter per week. And the North Devon oows 
of Mr. BLeoMFiBLD, a tenant of Lord Lbiccstbe, are 
stated to have averaged upwards of two hnodred pounds 
sC butter each, per year, for several years. This is the 
herd from which Mr. Pattbksok, of Baltimore, and the 
Massachusetts Ag. Society obtained their Devon stook. 

The Kerry «owb, of Ireland, are said to be greatly 
valued for their milking properties. Bfr. C^uiAif foand, 
at a milk establishment near Cork, three of these cows 
which yielded an average of twenty-eight q«iarts each, 
per day, and it was stated to him on ** respectable au- 
thority,*' that a chMTgyman in Che eosinty of Kerry, sent 
to Liverpool in one year, twenty-five firkins of batter, 
•f sixty-fovr potmds each, the produce of Av^ Kerry 
eows — equal to three hundred and twenty pounds per cow. 

Some observations on <' i mpr o vemenit in relmtion to 
the United Statei** are deserving special notice. *' That 
the stock of the United States ts of a very mixed 
and miscellaneoiis character, every one most admit. 
Comparatively few attempts have been made in a sys- 
tematic manner and upon an extended scale, for its im- 
provement. Where they have been made, they have fre- 
qaentljr failed fer want of perseverance, veiy often for 



want of eneoaragmnent, and have been sometimes met 
with the sneers of ignorance, or the derision of envy . The 
immense improvements which have been made here, 
strike the observer with grateful astonishment. Few 
subjects, in my opinion, more concern the interest of. 
American husbandmen than the improvement of our 
live stock. Much, undoubtedly, may be done by the 
sdeotion of the best from our own breeds, and by breed- 
ing only from the best ; but our stock is so crossed and 
mixed up, and amalgamated, that it woold be a difficult 
proeess to anravel the web, and go back to any original 
breed. We may certainly, with groat advantage, avail 
ourselves of the breeds existing hero in the highest stata 
of improvement* 

** In making a adeetion of breeds, it is plain that re* 
gard should be had to the locality whero they aro to 
be placed. The Improved Short-Horns, the Torkshiro, 
and the Heroford, are the best adapted to the rich and 
deep pastures of the Middle and Western States; the 
Ayrshire and the North Devon, seem to me e<>peoiallj 
suited to New England j while the West Highland cat- 
tle would evidently be fitted to the cold and least prodoo* 
tive parts of the country." 

'' With us, as well as here, the success of farming 
must mainly depend on such a conduct of the farm as shall 
not exhaust its productive powers; or rather, that it 
shall, from its own resoorces, furnish the means, not 
only of recruiting its strength, but of actually increasing 
its capabilities oif production. There is no more obvious 
way of doing this, than by oonsuming the produce of 
the farm, mainly, in feeding animals, through whom the 
riches of its vegetation may be returned in a form to fur- 
nish other and better crops.'* 

We have not room in the present number for a notio^ 
of Mr. Colman's remarks on sheep and swine. 



WEEDS INJURIOUS TO AGRICULTUKE. 



BURDOCK. 
Lappm majoTj of Qtdtntr. 
Jrenum teffv, of Linneus. 

Dbscription. — ^Involucre globose, each of its subu- 
late scales with an incurved hook at the extremity, 
leaves very large, petiolate. It belongs to the natural 
order Com positm, and in the artificial system is placed 
in the class Syageaesia. Lappa is derived from iUpy a 
hand, in Celtic, because it lays hold of everything 
near it. 

GsoGOAFHT, HISTORY, &c. — ^It is s uativc of Eu- 
rope, of the fiast Indies, and of Japan, growing in waste 
grounds, by road sides, and on ditch ba!nks. According 
to Loudon, " few quadrupeds except the ass, will oat 
the plant, but birds feed on the seeds, and snails and 
caterpiltars on the leaves. The stems, stripped of their 
leaves beforo the flowers appear, may be eaten either 
boiled or raw, with oil and .vinegar. Withering says, 
a decoction of the roots Is esteemed by some equal to 
that of sarsaparilla. Burnt green, between the time 
of flowering and seeding, three pounds of the ashes 
produced sixteen ounces of very white alkaline salt, as 
good as the best potash.^ In the United States, it is 
found throughout the northern states, as far south as 
Maryland and Virginia, extending west to Kentucky, 
and Illinois, growing in cultivate fields and waste 
grounds, especially around old buildings and fence sides. 
The leaves, when in a young state, are eaten with ap- 
parently a good relish by either cattle or sheep; hence, 
tiiere is little danger of the plant becoming ripe in pas- 
tures. We have seen the green leaves given as a food 
%Q horses, at intervals of eight or ten days, the leaves 



being considered useful for purifying the Mood, and pre- 
serving the genera] tone of health. This plant is a 
great pest among wool-growers, on account of the lia- 
bility of the burs to become attached to the wool. 

The best method of exterminating it is to grub up the 
roots soon after the leaves appear, or any time during 
the months of April and May, but the earlier it is done 
the easier it will be eflbcted, because the ground is then 
softest. Many farmers intend to destroy it by cutting 
ofl* the stems just before flowering in July or August, 
but then the business is liable to be neglected during the 
hurry of haying and harvest, or if done, the roots pot 
forth new shoots, which bear flowers and burs. The 
roots are biennial. There are three other species of 
this genus described In Deeandolle's Prodomus, all of 
which are natives of Europe or western Asia. 

COCKI^BUK, CLOTWEED, OR BURWEEa 
Xantki9m ttruwianum, of Linneiu. 

DsscRiPTioif. — ^Leaves cordate at the base, 3 to 5 
lobed, largely dentate or incised. Fruit oblong, elip- 
tical, terete, rather acute, covered with strait, sharp, 
rigid, hooked prii*fcles; stem smooth, much branched, 3 
to 4 feet high. 

This plant belongs to the same natural order and ar- 
tificial class as the preceding. The root is annual. 

Obooraprt, Histoet, &c. — ^It grows throughout 
nearly the whole of Europe, and is also found in Sibe- 
ria and Northern Africa, abounding by road sides and 
in cultivated fields. It is also frequent throughout both 
the northern and southern portions of the United States, 
having been apparently introdeoed from Europe; how- 
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%7Wf Nattftll Mtys it it iD^igemmf to the remotest por- 
tions of Upper Louisiana, Irat when we reflect upon the 
fiusility with which the seeds are often transported bj ad- 
hering to the ooats of animals , there is no diflknilrjr in 
aocoontin*^ for Its wide dissemination, assuming what 
we have just advanced, that it has apparently Wn in- 
trodnced from Europe. Certainly in western New- 
Tork| it has every appearanoe of being an introduced 
weed. In this country, it grows in eoltivated fields; by 
the sides of water courses, and among robbiah ooUected 
around the outbuildings of the farm. It is a vile use- 
less weed, and its burs are highly injurious to the AnO' 
bes nf sheep. 

It being an annual, it is easily exterminated, and 
lience is o? little trouUe to the farmer who takes pains 
to prevent its going to seed. 

THORNY CLOT WBBD 
Xtmlhium Jirniofum, of Umntim. 
Dksckxption. — Spines three parted, leaves three 
lobed, above minutely puberulent near the nerves, the 
under side clothed with a cinerous tomentum. Stem two 
to four feet high, pubescent, armed with sharp ternate 
spines ; spines yellow. This ugly weed is also a native 
of Europe, being principally found in the south of France, 
Italy, the shores of Austria and Hungary, growing In 
fields and near roads. It has been introduo^ into the 
United States, where it is naturalized in places near 
the sea coast from Massachusetts to Creorgia We 
lave seen it growmg abundabtly in waste plaoes near 
Hi-ihmond in Virginia. HappQy it has not yet found its 
way into the interior of the state of New- York, but 
wherever it is found, it behooves farmers to tiy and ar- 
rest its furtlier progress, and if possible, exterminate it, 
since it appears to be a greater nui^nce in a farm-yard 
than the preceding species. It is an annual, fortunate- 
ly for the good of the farming community in those sec- 
tions where it abounds. Hence it must be compara- 
tively easy to be destroyed 

CANADA THISTLE. 
Cirnum arvenu of Scopoli. 

Description — ^Leaves sessile, sinuate, pinnatifed, 
spinous, stem two to four feet high, paniculately branch- 
ed with niunerous flowers at the summit, involucre 
ovate, scales oppressed mucronated. Rhizoma exten- 
sively creeping; perennial. 

Geographt, History, &o. — ^This is one of the most 
, troublesome weeds that infest the fields of the agricul- 
turist, being a native of Europe, where it is frequent in 
vineyards and fieids, especially in a clayey or a sandy 
loamy soil. It will not thrive in a very dry sandy or a 
ffravelly soil, or where it is wet and peaty. It has been 
introduced into America from 'Europe, and grows more 
or less abundantly in various sections of the northern and 
middle states, and it abounds in Canada, Newfoundland, 
and on the banks of the Saskashawen. It is supposed 
it was mtroduced into the United States from Canada, 
«jid hence the common name. An instance is given in 
the Farmer's Magazine where the descending roots of 
this plant were dug out of a quarry 19 feet in length. 
The experiment of Mr. Curtis has been often related; 
he planted about two inohes of the root in his garden, 
'In April, and in the November following, it had thrown 
out stolons on every side, some of them eight feet long, 
and some of these stolons had thrown up stems five feet 
from the original root. The whole, when dug up and 
washed, weighed 4 pounds. Next spring between fifty 
-and sixty young plants made their appearanoe near 
V here the original piece was planted, which must have 
F;)runs: from fragments that had escaped the search of the 
L ardepor the preceding fall, who is said to have been par- 
t icnlarly careful in extracting them. Hence it mav well 
i •' imagined how ilifiicult it is to destroy the plant m cul- 
i.vated fields, and how liable it is to spread by plowing, 
. l»-om the roots being earried by the plow, espeoially 



wkhm the ground is rather wet. When in a growing 
state, it is rarely eaten by either horses, cattle, or 
riieep, excepting the flowers, which are soroetimea 
nipped off by sheep. But when cut with other grass 
for hay, before or about the time of flowering, it ia 
eaten by both cattle, sheep, or horses, during the win- 
ter. When it is cat before the plant arrives at maturi« 
ty, the prickles beeome nearly harmless, after being 
wilted. It is said that before the Introduction of tur- 
neps and naked fallows, in some parts of Scotland, thi» 
thistle, eat green aad wilted, formed the evening meal 
of housed cattle daring five or six weeks of every sum- 
mer. The seeds are wo easily transported by every 
wiad as to cause its spread, when it has been onoe in- 
troduced, to be rapid and extensive. 

To destroy it, summer feJIowijig and freqoent plowmn 
has been recommended; say let the ground be plowed 
froM four to six times, daring the summer. Such « 
course is very eflfeetual, provided the season be dry. 
Seeding down land with the lai^e red elover wfll also 
keep the thistles in subjection if the clover be kept for 
mowing; then the thiek matted mass of clover smothera 
the thistles, except a few stunted stalks. It is a law 
of vegetable physiology that the leaves are necessary to 
the life of a plant, during the season proper for its 
growth and reproduction. The leaves are the lungs ol 
the plant. This is the reason that nsowing the thistles 
very low in a dry time, when they are in bloom, often 
destroys the plant — ^the soil being very dry, there is not 
sufiioient life and strength in the roots to put forth new 
leaves, and the roots perish. If the leaves are destroyed 
a few times as soon as they make their appearance 
above ground, during the dry weather of summer, there 
is little doubt hot that the entire plant will be destroyed. 

S. B. BUCKLXY. 

Wut Dretden, N, F., March, 1847. 



GOOD FARMIMQ— ROTATION. 



Moaais Longstketh, in his late address before the 
Agricnhoral Association in Montgomery Co., Pa., 
gives an interesting example of successful farming, 
practiced by Jacob Sheimer, of Northampton Co., on 
the banks of the Lehigh. He adopted the system when 
a young man, and continued to practice it for thirty-five 
years, with a constant improvement in the quality of 
his land. 

The farm contained one hundred acres, and was di- 
vided as nearly as possible into eight fields, of twelve 
and a half acres each. The whole was subjected to the 
following eight years' rotation : — 

1. Fallow, manured, limed, and plowed three times; 

2. Wheat, with clover; 

3. Clover, cut early, second crop plowed in; 

4. Wheat, with clover; 

1 5. Clover, pastured, 2d crop plowed in; 

6. Wheat; 

7. Rye, with clover; 

8. Coru; on clover sod. 

The object was to introduce the wheat crop as often 
as the land would bear, which was three times in the 
eight years. Many "^ill regard this as too exhausting, 
but it will be observed that each crop is preceded by a 
good manuring, either of barn manure and lime, or 
green clover. It is probable that in less efficient hands, 
or with imperfect manuring, the same successful result 
would not have attended; but in this case, the excel- 
lence of the system was proved by the produce of one 
season, which reached as high as 1400 bushels of wheat 
(from three fields;) 600 bushels of com (from one field;) 
and 300 bushels of rye (from one field;) or at the rata 
of 37 bushels of wheat, 48 bushels of com, and 24 
bushels of rye, per acre. T. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SHEEP. 



Abssms. Editokb. — ^During a short visit in Coanecti- 
cut, the past month, I had the pleasure of examining 
the Merino flocks of Messrs. Blakeslee, Nettleton, 
Merriraan, Hickox, and Matoon, of Watertown, and 
Messrs. Atwood and Smith, of Woodbory, Ct. I found 
all of these gentlemen in possession of sheep that em- 
body many of the ▼aluable qualities for the production 
of wool. Bnt those quaUttes are combined in diferent 
proportions, each flock having their own peculiar traits 
of exceiienoe^ all of which show how much the charac- 
ter of a flock can be moulded to the taste of a skilful 
breeder. 

Mr. Blakeslee's sheep are of fair sixe and shape, with 
a thick coating of wool of good length upon all parts of 
the body, and for fineness are perhaps unsurpassed by 
any pure Merino. It is Mr. Blakeslee's practice to 
shear his lambs in August, consequently the average 
weight of the fleeces of his flock is not as high as it 
would be if his yeariings had a year's growth of wool. 
Mr. Atwood's sheep are of good quality, and truly re- 
markable for constitution, form, and weight of die fleece. 
Mr. Nettieton^s sheep are in several respects rather a 
medium between Messrs. Atwood and Blakeslee's. The 
owners of the other named flocks being absent, and 
some of their sheep in open fields. I did not so thorough- 
ly examine them, but they' appeared like good sheep, 
with characteristics similar to those already named. 
There is also a strong family resemblance among the 
meml|2|rs of each of those flocks, which is another mdex 
of a systematic course of breeding. Yet there is a per- 
ceptible difference between what might be termed the 
best, an average, and the poorest. The fact is, there 
are seldom any large flocks so good but what we may 
select individuals thaUare comparatively poor, and sel- 
dom any flocks so poor that they do not oontain a few 
good sheep. To judge of the real eharaoter of a flock 
we want to see the whole flock, or if we see a few indi- 
viduals only, we want to know tlleir true comparative 
rank. 

I had also the sattsfaetion of examining the importa- 
tion o( Mr. Taintor, of Hartford, Ct. Here we find 
size and form of carcass excelling anything I ever wit- 
nessed in the Merino race, and for constitution and 
weight of fleece they are of nearly a corresponding de- 
gree of merit. ThoBC sheep are another illustration of 
what may be brought about by a marked course of 
feeding and breeding. Were those sheep as fine as 
many other Merinos, they would be the most valuable 
stock in the countiy , and could the ewes be crossed with 
fine wooled rams, it would, in my opinion, add much to 
the value of the stock, as size is a point that may be 
attained without impairing other qualities, through the 
medium of the dam, and the outward coating and quali- 
ty of the wool through the influence of the sire. 

From a personal inspection of some of the most no- 
ted flocks, and the combined offspring of the same flocks 
of equal merit, I am satisfied that the progress of our 
best flocks is frequently retarded by *^ in-tmd-in breed- 
ing.'' I am the more strongly confirmed in this opin- 
ion, from the fact, that in the examination of sheep 
that have been bred in this manner for a series of years, 
it will generally be observed that the oldest sheep are the 
most valuable stock. These observations, with my own 
experience, have caused me to place much confidence in 
the utility of making frequent crosses with ^ blood of 
other families of the same breed, provided that the 
blood is superior, or equally as good as our own. It not 
nnfirequently happens that the characteristics of two 



flocks equally valuable, are socn that the imperfections 
of one would be counteracted by the perfections of the 
other, and by uniting the blood of the two, many of the 
offspring would surpass the parents on either side. 

I find, by conversing with wool-growers in various 
sections of the country, that many of them are ever 
jealous of the parity of such flocks as are claimed to 
be of pure Spanish origin. Those having the finest wool 
are suspected to be of a Saxon mixture, and those hav- 
ing the heaviest fleeces, are suspected of being crossed 
with native. It is perhaps too frequently the case that 
there is some just cause for these insinuations: but the 
bare fact that some flocks produce very fine wool, and 
others very heavy fleeces, is no sure evidence that they 
are grade sheep; for all this can be brought about by 
management in feeding and breeding, and still preserve 
the purity of Spanish Mood. I believe the pure Merino, 
in their most valuable state, have both fine and heavy 
fleeces, and the country now affords many scattering 
specimens, and oceasionally flocks in whioh these quali- 
ties are combined to a high degree. The reason why 
soch are not as numerous as those of a medium and or- 
jlinary character, is not because we are not abundantly 
supplied with the materials for making them so; but it 
is because the breeders of domestic animals do not suffi- 
ciently exercise their own faculties and means, to ac- 
quire that knowledge, skill, and energy wbieh are requi- 
site in order to operate with the best success upon those 
materials. No one can become a sueoeseful breeder 
without having a quick pereeption of those external 
marks and qualities which indicate the true worth of an 
animal, and are an indispensable guide for making ju- 
dicious selections. Then with a thorough aoqoaintanoe 
with the principles of breeding, selection, and crossing, 
we ean combine, modify, improve, and propagate those 
qualities, giving the progeny the most perfect and 
valuable organization; and if the thing is practicable, 
each succeeding issue will be an improvement upon the 
preceding. 

The prominent objections to many* of oar flocks, aro 
more the results of Injudicious breeding than any natu- 
ral defect in the original blood. There is no doubt in 
my mind, but that in the pure Spanish Merino, we have 
all of the natural elements for producing better sheep 
and more valnable Qeeces than ever have been bred 
in this or any other country. All that is wanted is a, 
more perfisct and uniform development of all of the 
valuable qualities among the members of one flock; on 
in other words, a consolulation of those iodividoal traits 
/or which many flocks have already gained a merited 
reputation. This can only be accomplished by time and 
perseverance, in crossing and re-erossing the very bes| 
animals upon the most correct principles of breeding. I 
will venture to predict, that if wool-growers would tho- 
roughly study the defects and merits of their sheep, and 
acquaint themselves with the best practical means of 
diminishing the one, preserving and improving the other^ 
they might in a few years increase the value of a lar^ 
proportion of their flocks one- third, without any addi^ 
tional expense in feeding. If any think this impractica- 
ble. I would refer them to the diflferenoe in the annual 
returns between ordinary and choice flocks of the same 
breed. While the cash value of the fleeces of many 
flocks the past season has averaged no more than 
seventy-five eents eaeh^ that of others has been a dollar 
and twenty-five cents, a dollar and fifty cents, and a 
dollar and seventy-five oents. The cash sales from one 
of mj flooka of breeding ewes, one hoadred in number, 
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averaged a dollar and fiftj-eight cents per fleece; from 
thirtj-one breeding ewes, a dollar and ninety-six cents; 
from twenty-five yearling ewes, a dollar and fifty-six 
oents. The two last-named flocks, were sheep selected 



prerioas to shearing. The cash value of the fleeoes of 
a hundred and forty-four yearlrngs,* (May lambs,) was 
a dollar and forty- two oents each. Eber'x Buses. 
Pwtfra^ Winder Co., Vi., March, 1S47. 



ON THE USE OF CHARCOAL AS A MANURE. 



Messbs. Editobs. — ^Permit me through the mediom 
of your vainaUe paper, to answer the queries of your 
oonrespondent, Mr. John Moxon, of Monroe county, 
relative to charcoal as a manore foe wheat; mode of 
pulverizing, &c., &e. I presume the article Mr. Mox- 
oa refers to, is the following, which I find page 197, in 
the Deo. nuiqber, 1S43, instead of page 183, in the 
Cultivator of 1844. 

" I, M. W. Powell, Surveyor, hereby oertiTy, that I 
have measured the ground herein described, beginning at 
an apple tree, and running a northwest coarse ninety-five 
links, thence a southwest course fifty links, thence east 
thirty links to a line at the north angle, thence east 
seventy links to the place of beginning; the line from 
the base to the north angle being twenty-six links, conr 
taining two rods, which is a portion of R. L. Pell's 
wheat lot No. 2. 

*' We, Patrick FarreQ and Leonard Latten, hereby 
certify that we gathered, thredied, cleaned, and mea- 
sured the wheat grown on the above described two rods 
of ground, belonging to Robert L. Pell, Esq., of Pbl- 
ham, Ulster Co., and the yield was 31 quarts and I 
pint, dry measure. We believe if the gleanings had 
been threshed, there would have been one bushel. 

(Signed) Patbxcx Fabrbll, 

LSONABD LaTTBN.'' 

If this is the article Mr. Moxon alludes to, he wishes 
'* particularly to know the nature of the soil where the 
charcoal was used, whether light or heavy, and whether 
it had been manured within four years previous ?' 

The surface soil is a sandy loam, with a small ad- 
mixture of clay ; the subaoii is compmed of clay and 
sand, and is twelve feet deep. By analysis, this soil 
oontaineil all the ohemioai kigredieots necessary to grow 
any of the oerealia; and had not been manured, or culti- 
vated, except with grass, for many years. By recent 
analysies of wheat, rye, oats, corn, buckwheat, &c.. it 
appears that they all contain, not only in the stem, but 
kerni*!, the following eleven ehemieal substances, to wit: 
potash t Mda, lime, magnesia, alumina, oxide of iron, 
oxide of manganese, silica, solphorks acid, phosphoric 
aokl; and chlorine. If one of these be entirely absent 
from a soil, the oerealia cannot grow in it, they all be- 
ing essential to vegetable existence. Carbon is re^ 
quired likewise to develop the nutritive qualities of the 
plant. In whcAt starch, 52.58 per cent, of carbon is 
found, and in oak wood the same; when pak wood is 
burned for the purpose of obtaining charcoal, it is not 
any part of the wood which forms the carbon by igni- 
tion, as is vulgarly supposed, but the carbonaceous sub- 
atance taken up in its growth; by burning, the carbon 
being less oombustible than the other elements, oxygen 
and hydrogen remains. 

If you will take the trouble to examine a sound piece 
of charcoal an eighteenth of an inch in diameter, you 
will find one hundred and fifty pores; an mch in diame- 
ter would present over 5,700,000 pores, all of which 
are surrounded by carbon in its original position, as ta- 
ken up by the tree in its growing state. Burn this car- 
bon and the ashes will contain lime, silex, clay, and 
alkali; sometimes a minute particle of iron, so that 
when burned to ask, it is precisely the same thing aa if 



yoa were to bom wood in the open an-, but not as vafo- 
able by any means, inasmuch as its gaseous propertiea 
aro at once given to the atmosphere, in the form of car- 
bonic acid gas; this gas is the suflbcating principle of 
charooal which renders it so dangerous as fuel. I men- 
tion these facts to show you the effect it had upon my 
wheat. The soil had not in it sufficient carbon to sup- 
ply 52.58 per cent.; by an application, therefore, of 
that simple substance, the other requisTtes being pre- 
sent, the wheat could not but grew. lu action it per 
manent; during dry weather tt absorbs from the atmos- 
phere 90 times iu own volume of gas, which when rans 
faUs, is released, and immediately elaborated by the 
leaves of the plant . The charcoal then becomes charged 
with water to the same amomvt which is yielded to the 
plant during drouth. 

The lot on which I grew the wheat in question, was 
immediately seeded down with cfover and timothy, con- 
sequently I have had no epporfunity of experimenting 
further upon it. I have, however, tried numerous ex- 
periments with wheat,, mamuring with compounds, and 
highly nitrogenized manures, obtaining 64f lbs. to the 
bushel, and 18 per cent, of gluten, whick is the alT im- 
portant principle. Wheat generally, throughoO the 
United States, does not contain much moro than 7 per 
cent. That is the reason why our flour wiff not make 
vermioeUi and macaroni. The ItaTian floor yields from 
10 to 12 per cent.; consequently the Italians make that 
substance in great perfection. * 

Second query. '^ I have got a pretty Iterge pit of 
charcoal, and am puzzled bow best to putverize and ap- 
ply it.'' I would advise that the pit should be sha- 
ken up, and coal exposed to the inffuenee ef the sun 
until dry; then draw it into the barn, and spread it 
about two inches thick npon the floor,— pass a granite 
or iron garden roller twice over it, and it wiU be suffi- 
ciently pulverized for agricntinrat parpoies ; spread it 
at the rate of one hundred bu.*ihels per acre on snbsoiled 
land, after the wheat has been sown, and once harrowed, 
then harrow twice and roll once. If your land containa 
the reqnbite eleven, I will engage yon seventy bushels 
of wheat per acre, and it shall weigh 64 lbs., provided 
you cut it in the milk. A portion of the same field. 
No. 2, cot in the milk, yielded wheal werghmg WJ Ihsl 
to the bnsliel, a few acres left standing until the grain 
was ripe, weighed but 52 lbs. 

I am very respectfully, your obi serv^t, 

Rob't L. Pell. 

PtUUm Farm, March 16, 1847. 

Ei>8. Cultivator — ^In the March number of the 
Cultivator, page 91, Mr. Moxon, of Monroe eounty, 
inquires for inforDOtation as to the use of charcoal for ma- 
nure. I win give one trial that I made with it. 

I prepared a piece of eight acres of turf groend by 
summer-fallowing, about the first of September. The 
ground being ready for sowing, I had 600 bushels of 
coal ground, intending to cover the whole; the hands, 
however, got it all on to about three-fourths of the lot. 
I found, also, about 30 bushels in a tinner's shanty, 
which he was cleaning out; (this was satureted with 
I urine.) This added, made 105 bushels to the acre. It 
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liad DO ^Seot as manure. The following year, whioh oeplible efiect whatever. The soil day loam. Solon 
wa^ last summer, ground planted with com; no per- 1 Bamsdbll. EimrOj N* K, March, 1845. 



THE ORCHARD AND THE GAHDEN. 



llANAOEsreNT OF Peak Trsbs. — I find m the! Cnl- 
tivator for December, an aoeoont of the nianner in 
vrhkk an " oat^ast " pear tree waa renovated. The 
vAse I wish to present for yoor eoneideratton is not ex- 
nctly like this, for my trees are yoong and thrifty; but 
Che fruit they bear, as deseribed by i. B. W., is ** only 
cracked, blighted, and miserable.'' Five years ago 
last November, I procured from an adjacent nursery, 
nix Virgalieu pear trees, wmd set them in my garden. 
BeUevii\g that trees worth a dollar apieee were also 
worthy cf the best attention, I did not fail to bestow it. 
Chip manure was repeatedly, and a svoall quantity of 
lime oocasiooally applied, and the grouod about the 
trees kept mellow. The result ef all was a r^>id 
growth, one «r two of them having already attained a 
height of sixteen feet, and at this ratio of increase, will 
soon become large trees. But unless th^ ea;i be made 
Co produce ontir^y different fruit from any 5reC gathered 
from them, they will be of little value. It has been 
suggested that so rapid a grmeih is unfavomUe to bear* 
ing. There may be some truth in this remark. I have 
been infoivned that one or two trees of the same variety 
as mioe, and taken from the same nuraery, about the 
same time, but treated with comparative neglect, and 
of stinted growth, have borne excellent pears. I ad- 
ministered a pretty thorough pruning Ust spring, -and a 
generous clipping of scions was also taken from them, 
with no apparent benefit. Thus, Mr. Editor, I have 
given jou the facts in the case ; and now I inquire 
whether the method pursued by J. B. W. to renovmte an 
old tree, would, in your opinion, be likely to aooomplish 
a similar result if applied ' to mine / G. BtxruBn. 
Clinton^ Jmn. 1«C, 1847. 

Remaxxs. — ^It is impossible to prescribe with pre- 
cision in such cases as this, without knowing all the es- 
sential circumstances. Whether the difficulty is owing 
to a too rapid growth, to the exhaustion of some essen- 
tial ingre<fient in the soil, as is suggested in the case 
given by I. B. W., or Co something else nnknown, or 
Co several camses combined, it would be wq^oasible to 
decide. 

The experiment tried by J. B. W., is n very interesting 
and striking one. The trees vrem Chrif^, and for a 
time bore well — ^they subsequently produced only worth- 
less fruit. On the supposition thai they had exhausted 
some essential portion of the soil, the trench was made 
round them, and new soil applied, with cinders, char- 
coal, and potash, accompanied by pruning. But a sin- 
gle case like this, though very interesting, is insuffi- 
cient to establiish a rule. Trees which continue grow- 
ing, are constantly extending their roots into new 
portions of soil; hence a difficulty in this supposi- 
tion. The beneficial eftot of the newly applied soil 
and other ingredients, can hovrever scarcely be question- 
ed. The PBOt pruning, given in digging the trench, may 
have had its iniluenoe; especially as the tree bore good 
fruit when younger, and pruning the tops and thus in- 
creasing the vigor of dm branches, in connexion with 
the pruning of the roots, doubtless induced a growth 
very similar to that of the younger tree. InsUncee 
are not rare, where good pruning of old and ai^arently 
worthless trees, has thrown into them new vigor and 
productiveness. One part of the operation mentioned 
oy J. B. W.; wan that of nibbing the tree with soft 



soap 9 now, a very successful cultivator informs the wri- 
ter, that when his pear trees become stunted, a fine 
thrifty growth is invariably induced by only washing 
with soft soap, and without ajiy additional treatment. 
These different influences are merely mentioned, to show 
in how many different ways this tree may be operated 
on, without at all meaning to assert that they all opera- 
ted in the case mentioned. 

With the trees mentioned by our correspondent, too 
rapid growth in oonnexion with some other unknown 
cause, may be the source of the difficulty. If he should 
try the experiment of lessening their luxuriance by root 
pruning, on one of his trees, and suffer the grass to 
grow about another, for the same objeet, he might per- 
haps determine this point. The treatment of J. B. W., 
may also be tried on others. To point out any remedy 
with greater precision than this, would perhaps be im« 
pos^ble, without knowing more of Che real oanse of the 
difficulty in question. T. 

Insect on GoosxBEnxT akd Cqerant Bushes.— 

I have in my garden a large number of gooseberry 
bushes, most of whioh are of the ftueet varieties I could 
procure. I have picked from them as many as ten 
bushels of fruit in a season; and whilst most of my neigh- 
bors are troubled with mildew, I have never seen any in 
my garden. Yet I have mfiered from another cause. 

About three years since, there appeared a small worm 
on the bushes, in one comer of the garden, which eat 
off'the leaves and left the fruit. The destruction of the 
leaf stopped the growth of the fruit, and destroyed it 
The worms have increased until the last season they 
had spread over the whole garden, and when the goose- 
berry-leaves were gone, they attacked the currants, and 
trioduned them also. The worm or caterpillar, is. when 
full grown, nbout one inch in length, its color yellow, 
vnth black spots. After they have done their work, 
they go into the ground; after which the garden is filled 
with millers, which deposit their eggs on the bushes. 
to hatch ont the next season. 

I have given this description, hoping that you or some 
of your numerous correspondents may know of a reme- 
dy. I have tried every thing that has been suggested 
that I have seen, viz., lime, sifted on the bushes, and 
also mixed vnth the earth under the bush. I have tried 
nitre dissolved, and sprinkled on with a watering pot, 
snnflr, and various other articles. A Subscriber. 
I»tc», Hare* 5, 1847 

Preserving Sctoih. — ^I have tried at diflerent times 
several plans for preserving scions from the time of cut- 
ting them in February and March, till the time of using 
them in April and May, and have never succeeded in 
any other way so well as by packing them in damp saw- 
dust. They are then easily overhauled if necessary, are 
entirely dean; the labels are neither covered with dart 
or the marks obliterated; they will not bctoome mouldy, 
are thus kept cokler, and consequently may be kept 
much longer in good condition with the same care, than 
when packed in earth. 

I have kept them thus from February to August, and 
from July to November, and I doubt not they might 
have been kept much longer. I packed them in a box 
left them in a shady place in the open air. 

I am of the opinion that saw^^nst is also the best ar> 
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ticlo to p&ck atx>tit the roots of treto thac Are to be tent 
a great distance, or kept oat of the gfromkd a long time. 
T. 6. Yeomanb. Walworth, Feb, 17, 1847. 



Raised Foot-paths. — ^Paths throagh the yard, 
dwellings in the country, ma/ be rendered much more 
convenient; and be raoch more easHy kept in order, by 
raubing an embankment from one to two feet in height. 
Two. years ago, we dog a well, and had a quantity of 
the broken slate arranged ibr this purpose. It proved 
to be a labor-saving operation. Even when deep snows 
iall, very little (comparatively) settles on this ridge ; 
and it is but a small job to keep the path open, ^ hile 
all the rest of the year, it may be safely traversed Hth 
•lippers or thin shoes without wetting our feet, as ttie 
rain soaks away from the surface almost as soon as it 
falls. It is never slippery like plank or board*. — ^D. T. 
3x10.20,1847. 

''PccFLCAa OBOWTB OF VABiETiES." — As charac- 
teristics to distinguish one variety from another, I ap- 
prehend that too moeh importance has been attached to 
minute descriptions of the growth of the tree, and the ap- 
pearance of Ae boda and Saves. Suoh marks have led 
some pomologists into great mistakes. A few years ago, 
a kind friend sent bm scions of what be intended for the 
*" Early R$d Margareif* and when the grafts grew, I ob- 
served that thoy greatly reseraled in their downy leaves 
and slender twigs some that I had obtained from the late 
Robert Manning; bat when the former came into 
bearing, it proved to be a tomUr mppie ? almost toMfe f 
and not worth the trooUe of gathering! I see one at this 
very moment from Biy window, banging on the tree. 
Now had my obliging correspondent paid less attention 
to what ho considered the peculiabitt (^leaff and more 
to the pbcuuabitt offrmUf he would have been saved 
from a blunder, and I from tlye toil of heading-down and 
grafting the tree anew.— D. Thomas. GruUfleld, 3d mo. 
31,1847. 

Planting Obchards.— Apple trees shoold be plant- 
ed about 30 feet distant from eaeh other; pears and 
cherries, 20 feet,- phims, peaches, nectarines, aprieots, 
and almonds, 12 fOet.* The large intervening space be- 
tween the rows of apj^e and pear trees, may be filled 
up witli rows of pears on quince at 8 or 10 feet apart, 
or with )K>achP8, plums, &b., and thus all portions of 
the land will be productive o£ fniit crops daring the pe- 
riod the apples and the pears on the pear stook, ar« at- 
taininsr their full development. Qainoes shoold be 
planted about 8 to 10 feet apart, and as they ilouriah 
most in a damp soil, tliey may be planted in locatioos 
that are too moist for roost other fraits. The grape 
delights in a deep friable soil, and although nsiially 
found growing in a wild state in moist locations, it ac- 
commodates itself to all soils that will admit of its roots 
penetrating deep and wide, to abstract the requisite 
noarishroent, and there is perhaps no other plant that 
is susceptible of such bniversal adaptation to climate 
nnd soil by proper raanagemeot. Wm. R. Pbimce. 
Fiwking, £. /., ^prUy 1847. 

TBANsnjufTfNO Tbebs. — ^For the northern section 
nf the country, the fore part of May is not too late for 
transplanting trees; at least it will do to transplant 
them till their leaves have oonsiderably expanded. 

Forest trees, designed for ornamental grounds and for 
■hade, should be grown from seed in nurseries, or open 
gnmnds: but where these have not been provided, trees 
from the woods may answer as a subatitute. If the 
forest is resorted to, it should be the objoot to obtain 
trees which have been a^ much as possible exposed to the 
air or light, and which have good tops, well balanced and 
regular. Trees^of this description will be found to have 
the best roots, and are most likely to live and thrive. 
Those which have long sleniler trunks with bat few 



braanhes, eapeciaUy if the branches an chiefly on one 
side, should not be taken. 

In setting out trees, care should be observed that 
they are not set too deeply in the ground. They do not 
require to be placed any deeper than they formerly stood. 
For forest trees, particulariy the maple, elm and ash, 
eovering the roots with muck, or the decayed leaves and 
turf from the woods, will be found very useful in giving 
the trees a start. 

For ev e rgi esns. It is contended by some who have had 
cevBideraUe ezperieBcn in the bosinesa, that it i» ^t 
fo transplant them qait9 late in spring, or the first 
of summer. J. Stetson states, in the MatwachmetU 
Plowmanf that be has aueoeeded in traasplanting ever- 
greens any time from April to June, if taken n «m a 
nursery, beoanse they t .<»reform so oompact a body of 
roots, that there is no danger with ordinary care, of 
shaking the earth from them. He has had the beet suo^ 
cess in planting in June. He planted 150 white pines, 
on the 22d of June, 1826, and the whole lot with the 
exception of three, lived. These three had the earth 
beaten off their roots m being moved, and, as was to 
hove been expected, died. 

In some trials which were made m this vicinity last 
year, almost equal socoeas attended the planting. 

Black, Knots on Plums. — ^Whatever be the cause 
of this disaster, there need be no difference or dlfficQlty 
whh regard to its prevention. Excision and binning of 
the affected branches has proved completely efibctual 
where promptly and unremittingly applied. Some, in- 
deed, have complained of failure; but in these cases the 
disease appears to have made great progress before the 
remedy was applied > or else tbe operation was not 
closely ibilowed up on every successive appearance of 
the excresencesi 

Some readers will remember to have seen notices of the 
efficacy of washing the branches in strong brine. Some 
instancev have lately occurred where the application of 
Bolt soap has given a similar result f and an acquaintance 
has very successfully applied a mixture of soft soap and 
salt. The excresences, if recent, soon wither and dis- 
appear. It may happen however, that some parts of 
the trees or remote branches may be inaccessible . and 
that excision may prove the easier of the two. T. 

Wash fob Fbuit Tbbes. — lime wash, or white- 
wash, is not considered as good for trees us potash- 
wash. The latter is made by dissolving pcHash in 
water, at the rate of one pound to a galloD. It may 
be applied with a brush , in the spring, or at any other 
season, and will, by one or two applications, render the 
bark smooth and clean. For old trunks, with thick and 
rigid hark, Mr. Downing, (in the Frtnt and FruU Tree" 
of Jimerica.) recommends a wash of soft soap. Ha 
thinks it better for this porpoae than potash, " as a 
portion of it remains on the surface of the bark for some 
time, and with the action of every rain ia dissolved and 
penetrates into every oreviee, destroying the insects and. 
softening the bark itself." 

Invigobatino Fbuit Tbebs.— The papers often oon- 
tain notices of the advantages of applying ashes, salt, 
cinders, charcoal, lime, soot, 8Eo.,to fruit trees, to in- 
crease their growth; these are often benetioial in mode- 
rate quantities, and occasionally eminently so in certain 
conditions of the tree or soil; but the treatment vrhich 
is most strikingly beneficial, and in the greatest number 
of cases, is to make the soil deep and rvob, and to keep 
it clean and mellow by oonatant oultrralion. Hence 
the selection of stony ground or side-hills ia bad policy. 

PiTBUC PuKASOBB GBOUNDB.-^The ToMiesaeo Far- 
mer states that measures are in progress Ibr porohaaiag 
a pieoo of grqund at Nashville for a garden for horticul- 
tural improvement and ornamental pleasnro grounds. 
This b wail wortl^ the imitation of other mtiaa. T 
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LUrr OF PBEMiniCB FOR 1847, 

OV TUB 

NBW-YOBK 8TATB AGEIGULTURAL SOCIETY. 

{Cm$UmhdJ¥omfMg9 lia) 

SUGAR. 

Bmi «S Ito. mapl« MBar,....«10 I 9d beat, Col. Toar. 

M^Mi, .V,..,: «|4^hbe^^ Vok-Tram. 

SiUC. 



Best apeciiDeK oT lewiiig silk, 
not less than 1 lb , of domestic 
growth, ^. flD 

2dbest, 5 

*1 best, Col. Tour. 

4(h bt^t, Vol. TraiM. 

Best oue-half bushel cocooms, 
1817, fti 

9d best, Col. Toot. 

Vol. Timiu. i3dbest Vol. Trans. 

]>QM«3T1C UANVFACTUSLM. 



Best speciiaen manufaciared, 
(woven into cluth or rib* 
bona,) SIS 

fldbest W 

adbew, Col. Tour. 

|th best, Vol. Trans. 

Bast specimen not less than 
oo« pottud reeled silk $5 

jU best, Col. Tour. 



Beat w^o ulf b'iMikeis, #5— 9d, 

f4--8d, #3. 
Beat ten yards flaanel, #ff— M, < 

•4-3d,ta 
B^t teu Tarda woolen elolh, S5 

-4d, t4-ad, $9. 
Best wooleu ear|wl, $$^Vi.$i— 

8d. tS. 
Beat Mw eloik, IS yuida, #6— 

9d, Vot Ttbm. 
Bast ten yards liueu, tS— M, 44, 

3d, ^. 
Best ten yards linen dliaper, #5 — 

9d«#4^^ad, S3. 
Best heanh rug, f 5— ftl, #4— 

dd, «8-4th, S2— Sth, Volume 



Beat doable carpet coTeriel, $4 

-«l f3-ad, ♦•—•til. Trans. 
Best pair woolen knit stnekings, 

#»~ad, Trann. 
B^ wove woolen Moekinga, $S 

—90, Trans. 
Beat eotton wove stockings, •■— 

td, Trans. 
Best poaiid of linen eeWln|r 

tbreaid, Bt— M, Trnns. 
Best linen wove stockings, f4>- 

9d, Trans. 
Beat linen knit stockings, #9— 

9d. Trans. 
Best kail cotton ttockiugt, #)^* 

ad, Tra«i. 



Transactions. 

Best ten yards kersey, tS^lM, 
•!»-<3d, Trans. 
Discretionary Premiums will be awarded for other vticles doem- 

wortky by the committee. 

NfiEDLB. HHRUm AND WAX WORK. 

Besi oruAmeulal needle wvrk* #1 and Diploma. 

" otUMoan «uvers, .*.. '^ ^* 

♦• mble covers " « 

" grmsf flowerS] " *** 

" variety of worsted, work, ,. '* ** 

" fancy chair work wiib ueedlct. . .' " *'* 

** wurt^ed cushion and back, ** ** 

*' worked eoUar and baudkafchief, '* '' 

" wouleuskawl ** «» 

" worked quihs, " " 

*' whitequilis, ** '* 

" silk pausli-work quilt, ** ** 

^ fringe mit«»MS, '* ** 

" p(Nl-folio, worked, ** ** 

" UuH«U,«ilk, ** ** 

«• *' straw, ..•••• •....».•• ** ** 

*• laceeapes, " ** 

" lamp stand mat « " 

«< enaaseMal sheil work, #8 and Diploma. 

** specimen of wax flowers, 9 ^ 

pisoretienary Premiums to ba award«4 fur oibar articlct wbich 

«fe dceaaed entitled (u «ommeiidai'*on. 
P1/>WBR8. 



ftovcaaioiiAL Lmt. 

Greatest variety and quantity of 

flowers, B6 

Greatest variety %i 

Bast 94 diwimilar bloom«« . . 3 



Bimat«nri«tr. 9 

t 94 dimimilar blooms,. . . 3 

Phloxts. 

Best 19 varieties^ 8 

Best seedling , 9 

Farftsnor. 
Oraateai variety and imm- 

ber, 8 

Basll9 ▼arietiea, 9 

Be^tseedling, 9 



Baal eoUeetion, 8 

Amstss. 

Bmt and greate«t variety, ... 8 

Bffl 94 varieties, 9 



Akattor List. 
Oreaiest variety and quantity of 

flowers, Silver HCedaL 

DahUat. 
Greatest varietv.. 8nverMe<lnl. 
Best tS diasimilar blooms, Hor- 
tienlturist. 

JToifff 
Greatiesi variety,. Silver Medal. 
Best 19 dissimilar blooms, Hor- 
ticulturist. 

Phloxu. 
Beat 6 varieties,. Horticulturist. 
Beat anedling, do. 

VarbtHM. 

Oreateat variety, Hort 

Beat 19 varietlea, do. 

Baataeedling, do. 

Osrmmi iislsrs. 

Baatcollectiou, Sort. 

FatuUt. 
Beat and greatest variety, Horti- 

oulturiat. 
Best 19 varietiea, Hon 



GENERAL UST. 
Otsir to UA CoKcnjciMW. 

Beat collection Green House Plants owned by one • 

peraon, « Silv«r Me(WU 

Best Flond Design, do. 

Be«( Floral ornaraonti . ^ 

id do. Col»ns Tout. 

3d do. Washington's Letters. 

Best hand Bouquet, " ftal'" Horticulturist. 

9d do. do. Washington's liettem. 

3d do. do. TransactioM. 



Beat hand Bouquet, « round,'' Horticulturist, 

9d do. do. Washington's Leilera. 

8i do. do. ...Transactions. 

VEGETABLES. 

94 best stalks, celery, $1 

dbestheads eaaliflower, 1 

ftbest heads broccoli, 1 

19 best white table luiufps, 1 

19 be«t earrots, , 1 

19 best table becUt 1 

19best parsiteps, 1 

19 best onions 1 

8 beat heads of cabbage, 1 

19 best tomatoes. Jl 

9 best purple egg plants, 1 

19 beet sweet potatoes, .. 1 

Best half peek Li ma beana, 1 

Best half neck Windaor beans, 1 

Best boneh double parsley, 1 

Three best squashes, , 1 

Largest ppmpkin, 1 

19 best ears seed com, 1 

Best half peck lable potatoesf 1 

Second best, 1 

Best seedling potato, 1 

Discretionary Premiums will bo awnrdedon eboiee garden pro- 
ducts not aberva enumerated. 

MIfWSLLANBOVB. 

Best Iron Gate fbrfarin puipoaes, Stiver ModaL 

Best ornamental cast-iroo vase, on pedestal, do. 

Best sample drain tile, do. 

Beat quarter of an acre of osier willow, and the beat speeimena 

manufactured from 4a product,. ..• 95 

Best specimen wire hurdle fenooy to be acoomponied with an a^ 

eonmofcostf.... Silver Medal. 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

Beat apecimen, BIO and Di|^ 

Best specimen of animal portraits 10 and Dip. 

Best drawing of ahow gromids and buildinga, Diploma. 

6TOVE8. 
Posseming some new and valuable improvemenls. 

Beat cooking stove for wood fire,. Diploma. 

Second best, $1 1 ver Me^*^' 

Best cooking stove for coal |irej Diploma. 

Second best, Silver Medttl. 

Best parlor rtove„ Diploma. 

Second best Silver Medal- 

For improvements and machinery useful to the farmer and hav- 
ing valuable properties, premiums wQl be awarded. 

PREMIUMS ON FRUIT. 

APPLES. 

Forthe greatest and best variety of good table ajiples. 8 ofeaob 
variety; named and labele4, grown by exhibitor, Downing's 
Fruits and Fruit Tree< of America. Colored plates. 

For the 9d best, $5 and Downing's common edition. 

8d best Vol. Trana. 

The beat 19 varieties of table apples, labelled, #5 and Dowaing'a 
common edition. 

ftilbest do., #9 and do. 

The best winter varieties do., labelled 3 and do. 

9dbe8tdo., laudTrans. 

PEARS. 

For the greatest number of varieties of ir(H)d pear*, named and la' 
belled Downinir*s book, colored plates. 

9d greatest, do , B6 and Downing's com. edition. 

3d do Vol. Trans. 

For the best select collection of first rate autumn pears, named and 
labelled, #5 and Downmg's com. edititm. 

fidbest. 9and do. 

For the larfrest aud heat OQUeelion of winter poaia. named and la- 
belled BSand Downing's eom. < 

9d beat do., Downing's com. edition. 

Best collection of newly introduced pears, with % description. 

&c., as provided for new variety of seedling applasi Downing's 
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PEACHES. 

Bett 19 ▼ariettes, labelled, $5 and Downinc'e com. edition. 

Iddo., 9and do. 

Ben 6 varieUea, labelled, land do. 

Iddo., land da 

Beat 19 peachee, 9and do. 

9ddo, Downinf't da 

Be«t seedling varieir, 9sp«oimeM, 3 and do. 

«do., ...?rr....rr 9and da 

PLUMS. 

Beat collection of pluina, •peeimena each Tarietjr, $5 and Dow- 
nin|r*« com. edition. ' 

SU da, $5 and Downing *s com. edition. 

Best varieties of good plnms, 6 specimens eachi $3 and Thomas' 
Fndt Cnltoriat 

*1 da , tl and Thomas' Fruit Calt. 

Best IS plums choice variety, 1 and do. 

Sddo, Thomas' Fruit CaltT 

Best seedling plums, with dewripiions, as in apples, #5 and Dow- 
ning's com. edition. 

9d best, #9 and Downing's com. edition. 

NECTAH'NES AND APRICOTS. 

Best and greatest number of good varieties, 6 specimens each, la- 
belled , #3 and Downitig's com. edition. 

w do., 9 and Thomas' Fruit. CulL 

Best 19 specimens or any good variety,.. $1 and Down. com. cd. 

9ddo. laud Thomas* Fr. Cal. 

QUINCES. 

Best 19 quinces of any variety, . . #3 and Downing's com. edition. 

•d do., 1 and Thoroas°Fruit Cuit. 

9ddo., Thomas' Fruit Cult. 

GRAPES. 

Best and niost extensive collection of good native grapes, grown 

. inopenatr, #5 and Down. oonn. edhion. 

9ddo., 9aad do. 

Best 3 varieties of native or foreign grapes, grown imder glass, 3 
bunches each to be shown, $5 sjid Down. eom. edition. 

Sddo., 9and. do. 

Best dish of native grapes, Thomas' Fruit Calt 

WATERMELONS. 

Best six specimens of any variety, $3 and Bridgman's Gardener's 
Assistant. 

9i da, il and Bridgman. 

BfUSKMELONS. 

Beat specimens of any variety, 93 and Bridgmaa 

^da, land da 

CRANBERRlEa 

B*at peck of domestie culture, #0 

9ddo., S9 

To be accompanied with a fidl description of the manner of cul- 
tivation, natm'e of soil. he. 

Any premium* may he withheld in the diaoretion of the commit- 
tee, if the samples exhibited are not worthy of a premium. 

The fruit exhibited and for which premiuuM are awarded, to be 
at the disposal of the committee. 

Six vols, of Downing^ common edition, and twelve of Thomas* 
Fruit Cult., will be awarded by the committee, in their discretion, 
for choice fruits not enumerated. 

WINTER MEETING, 

For the best new seedling variety of winter apples, of decidedly 
anperior quality and valuable for exportation ; one dozen speci- 
nens to be exhibited : together with a history of its origin ; a de- 
acription of ihe jrmwth. character and habits of the tree, and the 
growing of the fruit— such fruit to be adjudge I by the committee 
as of the first character tor orchard purposes, Downing's book, 
colored plates. 

Pot the 9d best do., S5 and Down. com. edition. 

Tlie above new seedling variety to be sent to B- P. Jorrsoiv, 

Secretary, Agricnltural Rooms, Albany, before the ISth January, 

1848, for examination. 

For the best new fall seedling apple for all pnrpnaes, ccmditions 
and descriptions ai above, $5 and Down. com. edition. 

idbestdo 9and do. 

Hieae last named to be exhibited at the Anntml Fair and Show 

of the Society, in 1848. 

Rejolwrf, That a committee of be appoinled by tbe Execu- 
tive Committee, who shall report at the next annual meeting a list 
of not exceeding 3D kinds of apples, which shall be in their opinion 
best adapted to the economical demands of the people of this state, 
and to be best suited to the different localities of the same, compri- 
sing their most extensive use in all seasons, for home consumption, 
and for exportation, the individual names of said fruits, a drawing 
of each separate kind, with a panicular description thereof; and 
that in this connection thoy also lake into oonsideration the several 

classes of fine fruits as adapted to the above purposes, and 

dollars be appropriated as in the judgment of tbe Executive Com- 
mittee shall be necessary tc accomplish this object. 

CommtttM.- Lewis F. Allen. Black Rock ; A J. Downing. New- 
burgh ; Hoiv Samuel Young, Ballstou ; Dr. H. Wendell, Albany ; 
and J. W. Bissell, Rochester. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS, 

Will be awarded for articles of merit exhi*biled by meekanict. in 
all the various branches— and it is hoped that a general exhibition 
will be made. 

Plate will be substituted for money pramiumi ic all easea, at 
the option of competitor 



FIELD CROPS.— At Wnrm Mbxtisa. 
Best crop of wheat raised upon any farm, not less than two acres. 

to be harvested, threshed and meaanredf #l5 

adbest, fl0|3ddo Yol. Trana 

Best crop of ipring wheat, not less than two acre^ to bo harvested, 

Ac, M 

9dda, W| Wdo Yol. Trana. 

Beat crop of Ind*an corui not less than 9 acres; to be gathered, 

shelled, and weighed, between the 90th December and 5th Jamu* 

ry, • •» 

9ddo., fWfSddo. 98 

Best crop of bariey,' not less than 9 acres, to be harvested, &a, tlO 

9dda, aSISdda Yd. Trans. 

Best crop of rye, 9 acres, $8 

9ddo., fS IThirddo., Yol. Trans. 

Best crop of oals, 9 acrea, Ac. 610 

9ddo., •8|3ddo., Trans. 

Best crop of potatoes, uoi less than one acre, to be dug and mea- 
sured, of a good table quali ty, tlO 

9ddo., 98 j 3d do., :. Trana. 

Beift crop of potatoes, as to quantity, not less than I acre #10 

9d do, tsjaddo., Trans. 

Best orop of ruta baga, not less than one acre, to be weighed, and 

00 lbs. estimated as a bushel,^ flO 

9ddo., S8|3tfdo., Tmna. 

Best crop of sugar beets, not Icm than one-half an acre, weight aa 

above, 99 

9ido tSlSdda, Trans. 

Best crop carrots. | an acre, fS 

9ddo., tSISddo., Trana. 

Best crop mangel wurtzel, | an acre, $8 

Sddo., is 1 3d do., Trana. 

Best crop of peas, 1 acre, , $8 

9ddo $5 I 3d da, Trana. 

Best crop of beans, not less than 1 acre, $8 

9i do, 95 I 3d do., Trans. 

Best acre of com fodder, with a particular accoum of manner of 

cultivation and securing the crop, flO 

Best half acre of hops, with a flill account of method of cultivating 

and preparing crop for market, v. SlO 

Best halDucre of flax, with like statements as above, 5 

Beathalfacre of tobacco, da da 5 

Best acre of broom com, da do. 5 

Best acre of clover aeed, do. da 5 

Best acre of timothy seed, do. do. ,..5 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Whereaa, The Agricultural Society of the State of New-Yori^ 
has not an experimental farm ; and where&<«. to some extent, satis- 
factonr expenroents can be made by intelligent fanners on dietr 
own farms, therefore 

Rftofoftf, That the undermentioned list of premiums be o^ered . 
to induce public spirited individuals to lend their valuable aid in 
extending the boitndaries of accomte rural knowledge. 

Three premiums will be awarded of 030, $90, and 10, in Janua- 
ry, 184S, ibr the best experiment upon a herd of not less than 8 
cows, to determine the relative advantages of soiling, or depantu- 
ring milch cows. The experiment to be conducted as follows :.— 

1st. The experiment must commence on the first day of May, and 
be continued until the first day of November. 

9. 'Hie cows to be divided in two lots of Anir each. One lot to 
be soiled, the other depastured. Before commencing the experi- 
ment, each lot must be weighed, and the record of the weight re- 
turned to the committee. It is necessary that the two lots shall be 
as near alike in weight and milking properties as possible. 

3d. The milk of each lot to be weighed separate daily. 

4th. The manure made from thoae soiled to be ascertained in 
cords* 

0th. An account to be kept of the expense of soiling, also detailed 
statements of the entire management, together with the measure- 
ment of the land occupied in soiling, and eadi to be returned to 
the committee. 

Oih. A deaeripcion and measurement of the land occopied for pas- 
ture, also to be made. 

7th Eaeh lot to be weighed at the conclusion of the experiment. 

For the best experiment to be continued through three crops, to 
ascertain in bushels of grain and weight of sulks or straw, tbe 
actual value of manure to a farmer. Tbe experiments to bo con- 
ducted as follows, vis :— 

1. Three contiguous acres of groond sliall be selected. 

9. One acre of wliich shall be manured with i ot more than ten 
cords of common barn yard manure the first year, and plowed un- 
der. The second acre to be manured with fermented or composted 
manure, to be applied in any manner the experimenter chooses : 
but a full account of the mode of making the eompoat. and the 
manner of its application, aecompanied with a statement of the coil 
of making and application, will be required. 

3. The three acres are to be planted with com the first year ; the 
second to be sowed with barley or oats ; the third crop to be win- 
ter grain : an accurate account of the yield of each crop to be kept. 

4. A foil account of the whole management and ail the details 
respecting the culture and the circumstances aflieeting the crop. 

0. Tlie several kinds of soil to be jNunicnlariy described, and 
specimens transmitted to the State Society for analysis before com- 
mencing the experiment— «nd also at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment— oisoriminating ca*eftilly between each acre. 
Forthebest #40 | 9q oast, 030 j 3d heel. 090 

N. B- The 4)ecimens of soil to be selected for analysis, must bo 
taken from the surface, in difieaent parts of the acre. ^Vhere the 
acre is green sward, the sample must be taken inst at the termina- 
tion of the roots of the graas. Speeimens ahould alao be selected 
from tha dapib of aevan or tight inchai. At all avania, imat- 
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diately below the wuol depth which the plow niiM. The speci- 
mens of soil must in no case be mixed ; and should consist of 
about 1 pound «ewed in a cotton bag. 

•90 will be paid at the aiuiual meetinff of the society In 1S48, to 
the person who wiU nuke the mod salisfactory agricuUural ex- 
periment, accaracy and the imponaMce of the expariraeat to be 
lakea inm consideration. A fall detail of the experiment and its 
wsaits mnsl aeeompaay the applicrtion. 

For the best managed entire flock of sheep of not lew than 100, 
to be awarded at the annual meeting in 184a 
Best, •901«dbe«, SO^ddbeH •» 

The apjdicants for these pr^mimns wit be required to ftimishthe 
Society with the following information, vis :~ 

1. llie kind and qnantiif of tuod, «iid its value. 

9. The <|uantity and quality of woel—this to be d«)ilermiaed by 
its being submitted to the stapling of some MspectalAe manufactu- 
ring eslabli»hment, wlieee oerti&oaie shall accompany the appljca- 
tiou for the premium. 

id. The number of the increase. 

4. Kind oc' sheep, and the immber of ewes, wethers and bucks 

5| The valne or sheep when (attened, and the value of lambs for 
the butcher. 

Competition from perwtf not retUenU <tf the State. 

Premmms of Pime, Medals, and Diplomas, will be awarded on— 
The best ball of any breed, 3 years old. 

Ob the best cow, 3 years eld. 
M4er,4 " 

*^ yoke of work leg oxtu. 
** pair (at cattle. 
'< siallion. 
" brood mare. 
** pair matched horses. 
** buck, long or middle wooled. 
" •' fine wool. 

** pen of Merino and Saxony ewes, not lem than 5 
each. 

B. P. JoHVsoir, See*y. 
AuY information desired by persons who intend to compete for 

Kemmms, will be furnished by the Secretary, on application, and 
I solicits free and fall iaqairies from all who are desirous of cooi- 
peting at the Pair, or i^f preseniing articles for exhibltioa. 
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Meeting of the Executive Committee at the 8ocietf*s Hali, April 
8.— Gxoaca Vail, President; VVm. Bubl, C. N. Bkmbnt, Vice- 
Presidents ; Ambro»k Stkvbxs, Exectnive Conmiittee ; J. McD. 
MclNrraB. TVeasurer; R P. Jorhsok, Recording Secretary. 

2<ettera were read from Prof. QardiMer, Gih*. Geddes, J. Delafield, 
Harper and Brothers, Aw l-'itch, M. U. A. J. Downing, Hon. Z. 
Pratt, S. L. Randall, W. W. .\IcCay, T.-Whitiiig, J. M'Donald, 
Dr. R nVheeler. J. M'Dwlercr, A. 6. Carll, A. RedfielJ, A. M 
Paine, H. Mesier, Hon. E. Cost, J. Wiikinsol^ M. D. Bluuvelt, S. 
W. Jewett, Dr. A Doublcdny, Jacob Morris, C. Hawley, H. L. 
Day, A. B. Allen, and O. Phelps. 

i. Dklapibld, Bsq., Presideiai of the Seneca Oo. Ax. Society, for- 
nished an interesting account of the organization of Town Associa- 
tMiis and Farmers Clubs in Seneca county. lie says : 'M have hiid 
the pleasure to address several meetings of from 40 to 60 farmers, 
amembled in the town of Fayette, and so wilnem an haerest well 
worthy of the high pursuits in which they are engaged." " I am 
happy to add, these meetings are looked forward to by our Young 
Mm, as objects of pleasure and profif 

•Mathias p. Coo.fs, Oif Lansi^gbargh, Reassdaer oounty, exhib- 
ited a model fence, with east-irou posts, called " Coons' castpiron 
poA farm and oniamentid fenoe." Tlie advantages claimed for 
this fence are : 

Ist. Tiie duraUIJty of the east-iroa posts. 

Sd. The cheapness and ease with which a fence may be con- 
structed — cheaper than an ordinary post and boaid fence. 

9d. It may be plaoed penaanemly on all soils, or, if necessary, 
uaed as a huntte feace^and can be put up as fast m$ the bottom rails 
can be laid for an orduiary fence. 

4th. The posts are such that they are sufficient for any ordinary 
pvrnose, weighing from eight to ten pounds. 

The Boand were of the opinion that the improvement of Mr. 
Coons is a valuable one. and deserving of euconragement. [A 
specimen of the fence may be seen at the Agrisulturnl Rooms ] 



UowASD DxLAKo. of JJottvilte, Onondaga eouuty, presented to 
the Society a premium diamond plow, of most superior finish. 
nmnks of Board tendered Mr. Delano. [Plow may be seen at 



Agricultural Rooms. Farmers are invited to 
fuT specimen of work.] 

Mr. Stkvcns presented to the Society, on behalf of the editor 
of the American Agriculturist, the vols, of tliat paper <or 1644, '45, 
and *40. Thanks to the donor. 

C. N. Bbicbxt presented a copy of American Poulterer's C-oro^ 
panion. Thanks to the donor. 

On motion of Mr. SrxTaxs, the foHowmg pieaaiblc and reaol«- 



Whereas it is important to the best interests of the Society in itk 
endeavors to advance the agricultural interest of the State, that its 
library should be famished with all the important works on agri- 
coliure, especially those relating to the agricalture of this country : 
Besohiedi Thai tlie members of the Society and othen interested 
n its prosperity, be invited to aid in furaishmg agricultural works 
:)M-thc library, by donation or otherwise, as they shall judge best. I 



AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, 

Ee$dvBd^ That the sum of • be appropriated for the purpose 

of obtaining, during the present year, the survey of one or more 
counties, and thai the plan submitted by the Secretary be adopted 
as the bosiaof saeh surveys. 

ItsMleed, That the Secretary be directed to open a correspond- 
ence with gentlemen in different eounties, in relatioii to sao>i sur- 
vey, mid repon at the next me ting the results of his correspoiid- 
dence, and the terais on which an accurate survc| of any C'>nuty 
can he obtained. 

ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS-ON FOREIGN STOCK. 

For the best Stallion of any breed, #10 

FortheSdbest <' '< 10 

Forthe3dbest " " Yonait. 

For the best Brood Mare, tlS 

Forthe9dbest " 10 

FoTthe3dbest ** Yooatt. 

ON POTATOES. 
For the best and greatest variety of Seedling Poutoes of ap« 
proved varieties, f 10. 

The SBoaBTAXT staled that 47 oouatieo had reported, bting aU, 
as he was informed, that were organized in the Slate. 

On motion of Mr. SrBVB.«s, a committee, cousisiii^ of Messrs. 
Johnson, Tucker, Mcln)'re aid Stevens, were appointed to repon 
at the next meeting a plan for the gradual increase of the library, 
and a list of »ueh works as are now needed as books of reference. 

B. P. JoHNSoa, Sfcrrmiy. 

^grienbaraf Roomtt iAmijr, JjariiSi 1847. 

The Bxecittive Committee have the sattslhction to anoounce to 
the Agriculturists of the Stale of New York, that our distingnished 
fellow-citiinen, the Hon. Sglas Wsiobt, has accepted an invitation 
to deliver the annual address at the Fair of the Suae Ag. Society at 
Saratoga, oa the 16th of f?«ptember next. 

It wul doubtless have been perceived from the published proceed- 
ings of the Executive Conmittee, that they have, in accordauca 
With the recommendation expressed by the Society at the aiuiual 
meeting in January, located the Fair at Saratoga Springs, where 
it will be held on the 14tfa, k5th wid 16th of September, 1847. 

A delegation of the cooimiitee visited Saratoga, and selected a 
fine elevated plat of ground, within a quarter of a mile of Coiijrres4 
spring, containing an area of fifteen acres or more, which wtll be 
enclosed. Spacious buildings will be erected within the enclosure, 
with ample accomroodatio u for all articles presented for exhibi- 
tion. 

Care will also be takeut that arrangemento on an extensive scale 
appropriate to the occasion, be amde for the reception and exhibi* 
^tioii of every description of stock, larm implements, articles of do- 
mestic manufacturei firujt4, fluwen, and articles of mechanic skilL 

Arrangements will be made with the several Railroad Companiea 
for the gratuitous trausponatiou of stock as well as other articles 
deeigned for exiiibitiou, so as to arrive a day or two previous to the 
first day of exhibitkni. 

The two railroads leading to Saratc^a will be in readiness to 
transport without hindrance or delay the visitors who may desire to 
be piesent on the oeeasion. Geo. Vail, Prtn'dmtu 

H. p. JoHcaoN, 
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RENSSELAER.— This Society will hold iu exhibition at Troy. 
Wedneeday mid Thuraday, September SSd and 93d. They have of- 
fered a haa«d«ome list of premiums, and we presume, from the well- 
known character of the previous exhibitions of this Society, thai 
the next show will be large and attractive. 

CAYUGA.— The next exhibition of this Society will take place 
at Auhnru on the 6tb uid 7th days of October. A handsome ram 
is offered iu premiums, embracing all departments of agriculture 
Mid horticulture, as well as farm implements and domestic manu- 
factures in general— all well calculated to excite emulatioui and 
bring om a full exhibition. We tender the Society our thanks fur 
their offer of several volumes of the Culti\'ator. as premiiuis. 



CALEDONIA, F^rmejii.— Show to be held at St. Jolmsbury, 
Oct. 7th. The premium list shows that the interest of agriculture 
is well sustained by this Society. A rale is adopted by which every 
one who pays a dollar to the Treasarer of the Society, is entitled 
to a volume of the Cultivator. 



Root CBOPS.-^WiUiam Oarbutt. of Wheatland. N. 
Y., who raises from three to five aci^s of roots per an- 
num , beudes potatoes, is convinced from long experi- 
ence, that cooked potatoes are the cheapest food for 
feeding swine; that ruta-bagas and field beets are most 
valuable for neat stock, ai^l especially to grain growers 
who have an abtudanoe of straw; that carrou are most 
profitable as extra feed for horses in winter; and that 
the large angar beet and mangel wnrtzel are the most 
valuable suocolent food (or milch cows in winter. T. 
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HOWARD'S ROTARY CYLINDRICAL GRAIN DRYER. 



EDifORS Cultivator — ^Fn the last number of the 
Caltivator, yon request some one to furnish yon a de- 
scription of the process of kiln-drying fn*^in, especially 
Indian corn, with the expense, &c. Agreeably to your 
request, I have procured, and enclose to yon, a copy of 
Mr. Sebre Howard's patent for a " Rotary Cylindrical 
Grain Dryer." A great number of these dryers have 
been pot up in different parts of the country, and give 
the most perfect satisfaction. I have been informed 
that the expense of kiln-drying corn in one of Mr. How- 
ard's dryers, is not over one fourth of a cent per bushel; 
and that an apparatus capable of kiln-drying sixteen 
hundred bushels per day will not cost over five hundred 
dollars. The operation of the machine is clearly set 
forth in the specification. Respectfully yours, 

Z. C. RoBBiNs, Attorney for PateoU. 

Wiuhington, D. C, March 23, 1847. 

To all whom it may concern j be it known, that I, 
Sebre Howard, of Adrian, in the county of Lenawee, 
and state of Michigan, have invented a new and im- 
proved Kiin-Drying apparatus, which I denominate 
Howard's Rotary Cylindrical Orain-Dryer; and I do 
hereby declare the following to be a full and accurate 
description of the construction and operation thereof, 
reference being had to the acoom{»anying drawings, 
making a part of this specification. My £>tary Cylin- 
drical Grain Dryer is composed of three metalic cylin- 
drical casings, of diflferent sizes, combined concentrically, 
the one within another, forming annular spaces between 
the centra! and the interior and exterior casings. The 
concentric combined casings are placed witlyn a heat- 
ing chamber and suspend^ on a horizontal shaft pass- 
ing through the centre of the inner casing, on which 
they revolve. 

In the accompanying draw- 
ing, fig. 1 is a vertical lon- 
gitudinal section through the 
centre of my kiln-drying ap- 
paratus; and fig. 2 is a per- 
spective elevation of the in- 
terior side of the head or front 
end of the heating chamber, 
detached from the other parts 
of the same. Similar letters re- 
fer to corresponding parts in 
both figures. ^, is the interi- 
or; Bf is the central, and C, 
is the exterior concentric oa- 
smg; «, is the annular space 
between the casings Jt and B ; 
and / is the annular space be- 
tween the casings B and C; R, 
if tiie ehamber, enclosing the 




combined concentric casings; the enclosing wall L, 
of the chamber 12, may be composed of brick or other 
suitable material; t, is the horizontal shaft passing 
through the centre of the combined concentric cas- 
ings; Vj Vj are radial arms by which it is scoured to 
the front end of the seune; K is a head which closes 
up the rear end of the inner concentric casing. The 
shaft tj has its bearing in the head D, and rear end 
of the beating chamber, R; at its rear end a crank id, 
or a pulley, or cog wheel, is attached, for the purpose of 
commuaicatiDg motion to the combined concentric ca- 
sings. On the rear side of the head Z>, of the chamber 
Rf circular projecting flanges n and /», are secured 
concentric with each other, the inner circular flange, n, 
passes a few inches within the front end of the inner con- 
centric casing jt, fitting aooorately to the same. The 
exterior flange P, fits accurately to the centra) concen- 
tric casing B^ and passes a few inches vrithin the same; 
the annular space between the circular flanges, n and 
Pf communicates with the chimney /, and connects the 
annular space e, with the same. J is a furnace^ placed 
at the front end of the chamber R. underneath the com- 
bined concentric casings, constructed in any well known 
or usual manner; t; are the grate bars; x, are the fur 
nace doors. 

The heat of the furnace, and gaseous products of 
combustion, first act upon the exterior surface of the 
outer concentric casings C, (as it is revolved.) from front 
to rear ; at the rear end they enter the annular spaoe «, 
and are carried forward through the same to . the ehim- 
ney /, acting upon the exterior surface of the casing jS, 
and the interior surface of the casing B. 

The grain (or other substance) to be kiln-dryed, h 
placed in a receptacle or hopper m, attached to the front 
head D, of the chamber J2, and passes through a spoot 
r, into the heating chamber jSj within the interior of 
the inner casing j^ ; here it is acted upon by the heat 
occasioned by the passage of the hot air and gases firon 
the furnace, through the annular flue space e, to the 
chimney, and is gradually carried from the front to the 
rear end of the circular heating chamber ^, by the ro- 
tary action of the continuous spiral thread d, projecting 
from its interior surface. 

The grain being carried to the rear end of the cham- 
ber wl, against the head v. which doses up the same, 
falls through connecting tubes A, A, into the annular spaoe 
fj between the concentric casings B and C. In the an- 
nular space /, a spiral thread g, is placed, winding 
around in the same from rear to front, in a reversed po- 
sition to that in the chamber ^, which carries the grain 
back again to the front end of the ooncentric ca&ings by 
the rotary action of the same, arriving at which, a hook 
q, attached to the front end JD, of the chamber R, and 
extending into the annular space /, takes the graia 
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THE MORGAN HORSE, " BLACK HAWK." 



from tho spiral thread g, and forces it iato the discharge 
tpoQt k. 

The grain, <liiring its passage throagh the annalebr 
ipaoe /, is acted upoir by hoat on both its encloeiag sur- 
(aees at the same time; the easing C being acted H[ioa 
dit-eotly br the heat of the famaoe, and the casing B 
by the hot air and gaseous products of combostion ia 
their passage from the%Fnaoe through the aanular fioa 
ipaee e, to theehnnney. 

It will clearly be perceived, as a very valuable fea^ 
titfe in my kiln-drying apparatvs, thai the heating sttr- 
feces over vrhieh the gnun passes, are regokurly and 
constantly increasing in temperature, from the point 
where the grain eaters tlie oineulai' ohaimber Jt, to th«t 
where it is discharged oat of the anmhu* space/; this 
Ibature, oombiaed with the ooastantly progressive rota- 
ry motion, causes- every particle of grain to bo equally 
<ipcratcd on* by heat, without danger of injury from 
soorohiig, if proper attention be paid to the furnace. 

The red arrows in fig. 1, represent the coarse of the 
w4ieat from the receptacle tH, through the chamber ^, 
and! annular space/, to the disofaai^ spout ky the black 
arrows represent tiie eeurse of the hot air and gaseous 
producta of corobnstion from the fnraaoe to the chimney. 
I design using my rotary cylindrical grain-dryer, not only 
for kUl^drying grain of all kinds y. but also for drying malt, 
salt, and every other substance it can be used for, and 
ibr the roasting of coffee^ 

Having thus fully described the construction and ope- 
r'ltion of my rotary cylindrical grain dryer, what I claim 
ki'ein as new, and desire to secure by letters patent, is 
tiiu uniting the cylindrical casings J, B, and C, with 
each other, and combining them with the furnace /, in 
such a manner as to form a circular heating or drying 
chamber •^, within the inner casing Jt ; an annular 
space or drying chamber /, connected with the same 
botweeo the oater casing C, and centraT casing B, and an . 



annular flue space e, between the central casing B and 
inner casing Ji, substantially as herein set forth. 

I also claim the giving the grain or other substance 
acted upon, a constantly progressive rotary movement 
from the front to the rear end of the eircular drying cham 
her wl.— conducting it into the annular space or drying 
chamber/, and returning the same by a reversed move- 
ment to its front end, and discharging the kiln-dried 
grain at the spout ft, by the action of the projecting 
spiral thread d, connecting pipes h, h, and spiral thread 
g, combined and operating substantially in the manner 
and for the purpose herein set forth. Sebre Howa&d. 

" BLACK HAWK." 
EDtToas OF CuLxrvAToa — About twc^years since I 
furnished you a drawing of Messrs. Hills' horse '^ Black 
Hawk^" with a description of that animal .and the Mor- 

faa stock in general; all of which was published in th^ 
one number of your periodical, and which elicited cor- 
roborating remarks from connoisseurs of the horse. 

Too much., in my opinion, has not been said in praise 
of this perfect *• Yankee Harness Horse," and the Mor- 
gans in general. His stock, most of them, outdo their 
sire in size. I saw several colts of his get. coming two 
this season, weighed, s6me months since, their weights 
varying from 800 to 1000 pounds. These colts exhibit 
great action, and are sprightly, mild and attractive. 

By the request of the Messrs. Hill, I have sent an* 
other drawing of this noted horse, exhibiting him in 
harness, to the engraver; the cut I presume will be far* 
nished you this month, and I hope to see a perfect figure 
and representation of the animal. I am happy to in* 
form you that he will be on the ground at your next 
State show, together with some of his stock. 

Weybridge, Vi., JtprU, 1847. Solomom W. Jbwwt. 

[For a challenge in reference to '* Black Hawk," m« 
advertisement in this number.] 
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Gin pom Loadiitg Loob and Stonk. — ^I noticed a 
commanicatton in one of the nambera of the Cultivator 
for last year, containing an inquiry for a machii^e with 
which one or two men could load large stone, on a 
wagon. As no one has responded to that inquiry, and as 
1 have a gin for that purpose, I thought it not improper 
to transmit to yon for publication, a diagram and de- 
scription ol it. 

I constructed one of this kind of gins, a few years 
rinee, for the purpose of loading Mato-loga on a wagon, 
and I found it to be a machine of great utilUtff for this 
and for other purposes ; and especially for hoisting large 
wtone high enough to place them on a wagon. It is a 
machine of great mechanical power, simple in its con- 
struction, and can be handled and worked by one man 
with great facility. As a portable gin for loading large 
!«tone, for lifting stone from a quarry, for loading timber 
on wheels, and for many other purposes, I think it can- 
not be surpassed. 

The shears, or " gin poles,'' as some call them, are 
foiu-teen feet in length, and supported at the top by an 
iron bar eighteen inches long, made fast in the shear 
which has the windlass attached to it. The other two 
shears have an inch and a half hole near the top, into 
'<irhich the iron bar enters when the shears are erAct. 
The holes must be large, so that the lower ends of thn 
shears may be placed at some distance asunder. You 
will see by the cut, that the slack rope of the tackles, 
winds on the windlass, which is turned by wooden bars, 
which are thrust into holes near the end of it. A few 
notches are cut in the windlass, into which a follower 
drops, to prevent its turning backwards. 

If it is desirable to apply more power, a system of cog- 
wheels, ,with a crank on the shaft of the smallest one, 
may be placed where the windlass is. j[I onoe at- 
tached a couple of cog-wheels to my gin; and with it a 
lad could elevate a ton or more with ease.) 

When I load saw-logs with this gin, if the tackle rope 
is strong enough, I hitch the chain near the middle of 
the log, and back the wagon under it. If it is very 
heavy, elevate one end, and let it rest on the forward 
part 0^ the wagon, while the other end is raised high 
enough for the hinder part of the wagon to pass under; 
and to be coupled to the fore part. To unload a log, 
plane two rails on the wagon, one on either side of 
the log, and pry up the forward end, and lay a roller 
on the two rails under the log, and push it off the hind 
end of the wagon. In order to load large stone, elevate 
them high enough to back the wagon under, and let 
them drop on it. If the stone are not very large, a sin- 
gle rope, passing over the upper pulley and to the wind- 
Mss, is sufficient. A gin oonstraoted in this manner is 



very useful in elevating earth, when digging a waU, 
and also to let down stone for the wall. 

My gin cost me 92.60, besides half a day's woi^ 
making it. Tackle blocks, 91.25. Rope, 76 ots. 
Iron bar to support the upper ends, and the timber, 60 ots. 

Thus you will perceive that this gin is " muUmn in 
parvo,^' in every point of view. With it one man oan 
perform what ten men could not without it; and if yoa 
consider it worthy of a place in your paper, it is at 
your disposal. S. £. Todd. Laneingj Tongikme Co,, 
N, r, 1847. 

Insect in Clovxk 8ef.o. — ^After a great deal of 
seafbh, I have found the clover seed fly, and herewith 
enclose two of the insects between two small pieces of 
'mica. I hope they will attract the attention of some 
entomologist. I have examined them with a micro* 
scope, with the intention of having a drawing made 
from them; but finding it more difficult than I expected. 
I solicited the aid of Mr. Witherell, Prof, of Chemistry 
and Mathematics in the Ithaca Academy. He examined 
the fly, and found it a different species from any he had 
seen before. 

The insect eats the clover seed in the fall and latter 
part of summer. I have known the seed that ripens 
with the first growth of the clover, almost eat up by it. 
At the time it was mowed it appeared to be well filled, 
with seed. Some seasons they destroy from one- third 
to one-half of my crop. The wdrm commences its work 
on the outside of the seeds, and eats all but the part that 
is next to the stem, so that if the chit of the seed is left 
it will grow, although it may not be more than a fourth 
part of the seed« 

The way I detected the fly was this: About the first 
of October last, I rubbed out some seed by hand, and 
selected some which I knew had worms in it, and put it 
in a small vial, over the mouth of which a paper was tied, 
with small holes made through it, and hung the vial up 
in the room. The flies began to hatch out about the 
first of February. When thejT first appear they are 
almost white, but as they become older they turn brown. 
Those I send you were three or four days old when they 
were put onder the mioroacope. Their natural shape 
may luive been somewhat altered by pressure between 
the pieces of mica. I regret that I could not send them 
to you alive. HsNnT BmxwBn. Enfield. T omp k im 
Co .V. F. Marek 1, 1847. 

^The insect forwarded by Mr. Brswek, is too mtioh 
mutilated to enable us to form any usefhl conclusions 
from an examination of it. We are inclined to think it 
is diffbrent from anything we have before seen; but 
we can form no idea of the manner in which it attaeks 
the olover-seed. We would thank Mr. B. to send on 
some seed which has been eaten by the worm, and at 
the proper season, some which has the egg in the seed, 
that we may aee the insect in all its stage8.^-£D8.] 



AMxniCAN AoRicxTLTirnAL Books. — ^In the Decem- 
ber number of Mr. Downino's usually candid and libe- 
ral Horticultural Magazine, I find an article which 
speaks in so depreciating a manner of what have seemed 
to me meritorious publications, that I am induced to 
Uke up a little of your room for the purpose of inqui- 
ring into the merits of the case. The article in ques- 
tion is a review of Mr. Allen's ** American Agriculture." 
This book I have not sen, but am ready to believe 
all the good that is said of it. The passage which 
attracted my attention is the following; 
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" What American farmers want, as we oonoeive, at 
the present moment, are plain and sensible reasons for 
our but agricultural praoticCi at U it, and equally com- 
mon sense hints and directions for itt improvement. 
Books written upon such a plan, by competent men, 
will go a thousand times farther toward making good 
husbandmen, and improving those already skillful, than 
a republication of all the elaborate French, English, or 
German systems of draining, subsotling, and irrigating, 
that the best authors on the other side of the Atlantic 
have yet produced.'' 

Now Mr. JDowning has done more than any one else 
to give an impulse, m this oountry , to an improved taste 
in rural architecture, landscape gardening, and borti- 
oalture; but what sort of figure would his book on archi- 
tecture have made, had he been limited to the ground 
he marks out for agricultural writers ? How would it 
sound to him to be bidden to write a book of '' plain and 
sensible reasons for our best architectural practice as it 
is, and tqutdly common- sense hints and directions for its 
improvement ?" It docs not accuse him of plagiarism 
to say that without recourse to Gilpin, Price, Loudon, 
and others, his works would hardly have been so com- 
plete. Nay, he will probably allow that no one can 
have a sound judgment in architecture who is not ac- 
quainted with the theory and practice of the best mas- 
ters in all the styles. 

This mode of treating a subject, and this alone, raises 
it to the rank of a liberal art or profession. We demand 
that the soil shall cultivate the man, while the man cul- 
tivates the soil. Again Mr. Downing says, 

*'It is idle to lay before fanners, in a country 
Hko ours, where capital is rarely or never employed in 
farming — ^where land is plentiful, but labor scarce and 
dear— systems of farming, based on just the contrary 
state of things — where farming is carried on with abun- 
dant capital, and where the price of labor and means of 
tillage are such, that it will pay a good interest updn 
the capital employed. It is very much like discoursing 
to the keeper of a ' country store,' upon the large prin- 
ciples of commerce which govern the transactions of such 
houses a.« the Barings, or Brown, Brothers & Co." 

Now, I would contend that the principlet of com- 
merce, by which the storekeeper is to be guided, are 
identically the same with those by which Browns or 
Barings must be guided. It is only the practice, the 
detail, that differs. And this makes the difference 
between man and man, that one sees only the detail in 
what he does; the other sees the principle that must 
apply in all similar cases. There can be no thorough 
knowledge of the principles of any art, without a know- 
ledge of the practice in all those places where the art is 
best practised. 

I cannot agree that our farmers have no capital. 
Every farmer has a farm, house, barn, stock, crops, per- 
haps $5000, perhaps $10,000. Is not this a capital ? 
It is invested, to be sure, in his business, like that of 
every other business roan. Moreover, he has an in- 
come, say $250 or $500 in cash, over and above the 
living of his family. What does he do with it ? Buys 
more land, or lets it out on interest. And this I con- 
reive to be one of the greatest evils in our farming — the 
abuse of capital. It is not universal, but it is too com- 
mon that the farmer who has risen to wealth, who has 
bis $5,000 or $10,000 at interest, owns no more plows, 
and has no better stock, or barns, than his poorer neigh- 
bor. 

I am no advocate of English practice for our farmers; 
but I am an advocate of principles whereever I find 
them. Any man would be a better farmer for reading 
Jethro TulPs book on Horse-hoeing Husbandry, yet Tull 
will persuade no man to forego the use of manure. Any 
man will be a better plow-maker for reading Stephen's 
ftooount of the Sootoh plow, yet he will not attempt to 



persuade our farmers to buy plows at $25 apiece. Judge 
Buel, in the Farmer's Instructor, gives instructions in 
plowing " compiled " from Low's Agriculture, that 
will make any man a better plowman ; yet we need not 
enter into all the mysteries of '' twice-gathering " and 
''cleaving down with gore-furrows." 

But after all, what do we not owe to English agri- 
culture; for we are bound to be just, and " give the 
devil his due." In the plow, if they owe something to 
us, we owe vastly more to them. The cultivator is 
English, and our cultivator is yet far behind several of 
theirs. The harrow we have not improved upon in any 
essential. The subsoil plow is English. We have 
adopted all these things with great skill. We have ex- 
cellent plows at a fourth the cost; we make our im- 
plements light, cheap, and strong; but not yet so 
thorough nor so perfect in their work. 

But I am getting away from my object, which was to 
deprecate, and enter my protest against the disparage- 
ment of any attempt towards the formation of a library 
for our farmers, not of booi£8 onlv that shall be written 
expressly for them, on the principle of a Sunday school 
library for children, where pains are taken that they 
may learn no harm, but of books from any language, in 
the reading and choosing and application of which, far- 
mers may use their own faculties, and learn to apply 
principles from whatever quarter they may oome. W. 
Lenox, ISth Feb., 1847. 

To Improve an Ao&icui.ti7bal Paper. — ^In a re- 
cent number of your periodical, we threw out a few 
hints in reference to obtaining subscribers for that and 
similar publications. We now propose, as many of our 
fanners are not satisfied in regard to the practical 
value of such papers, to ofi*er a few suggestions, which, 
if they, the farmers, will carry into practice, we have 
no doubt will render them so truly acceptable that they 
will be considered an indispensible requisite of every 
farming establishment. 

First, then, we say to yoUjfarmert, subscribe for an 
agricultural paper forthwith, and pay in advance, for 
nrxuch depends on the number of subscribers, and the 
promptness of payment in making these papers truly 
valuable. The editor must study much in order to meet 
all the exigencies that await him in furnishing his pat- 
rons with intellectual food, and in order to do this he 
liiust have scientific works around him for reference and 
comparison, in order that he can bring fdrth facts in 
their most substantial and living form, to establish fixed 
and immutable principles. Such works as are not only 
convenient but necessary for him to possess, are not to 
be found among the cheap literature of story and song 
which some shallow-brained novelist or shattered poet 
has written, to while away an idle hour, and gull a host 
of voracious readers, whose imaginations are as sickly, 
and whose ideas are as vapid as his own. Such works 
as he must have are expensive; they are the fruit 
of minds given to toil, and who, after all their labor, it 
may be, meet with but a scanty reward for the servicA 
they have endured. 

Then, again, the illustrations are expensive. Their 
importance in giving value to agricultural works, no 
one will question. They explain the mysterious and 
illuminate the dark. They place subjects before the 
mind clearly, which without their aid would be incom- 
prehensible. But they cannot be formed of soap bub- 
bles. No, they must be drawn on solid basis, with 
taste and correctness or they are valueless. This, too, 
is an expensive business, and one that oan be supported 
only by those who appreciate and stand with open hands 
to sustain it. Every name that is added to the sub- 
scription list, then, goes to help improve the character of 
the paper, by giving the editor new means of increasing 
his own amount of knowledge, and (lacing fixnds in hto 
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handB, whereby he can give descriptive views of that 
knowledge more fireqnentlyi and in better style. Let 
every farmer, then, give his aid in improving the " ag- 
ricalturai paper/' by subscribing for its support, and' 
inducing bis neighbors, if possible, to unite with him in 
80 simple and noble an enterprise. It is a very com- 
mon plea with farmers, that they do not think the pa- 
per adapted to their climate or their soil. It may not, 
it is true, in many particulars. Do the physician's 
books lead him to remedies for every grade ol the disea- 
ses on which they treat, or the '* reports " on which the 
lawyer predicates his opinions of the fairness of his 
client's suit, bring cases strictly parallel to those on 
which hope of success depends ? No, these things would 
be utterly impossible. They establish general principles, 
from which the observation and keen discernment can 
gather facts, which, by varying to meet new cases, dif- 
ferent in form, but the same in principle, go not to es- 
tablish new facts, but by an extended ramification of 
old ones, to bear on the case at issue, and thus give a 
confirmation to principles already laid down, wiiereby 
each particular object of research may be supported and 
attained. 

It is a truth not to be denied, that farmers are not 
minute enough in their narrations, in giving particu- 
lars with regard to soil, climate, and mcSe of proceed- 
ing; but if this were all done, similar soils vary in pro- 
ductive character in different localities, so that no posi- 
tive rule can be given in any case where the same 
causes will produce precisely similar effects, and the 
variations may result in the same town or neighbor- 
hood, as well as if the districts were more remote. So 
we may fairly infer, that agriculture, as 9. profession, 
can never be reduced to a system of managing, by defi- 
nitely prescribed rules, or voluminous recipes, but like 
the physician or the lawyer, the farmer mav have his 

general principles treasured in his library, U'om which 
e can draw them as necessity requires, and combine 
them with his close observation, and apply them by his 
active and discriminative judgment, to result in desira- 
ble effects. 

But we will name another way whereby the agricultu- 
ral paper can be improved. Keep notes, and send in ftJr 
publication, the result of your own experience f and in 
doing this, enter as minutely into the matter as you 
please. This will result in one benefit at least. It will 
cut off* your neighbor from the everlasting excuse you 
have so long made, '' I don't think the paper adapted 
to our soil." Go on, we say, by your own wise effi)rts 
make it better, by making it " more practical," and 
more beneficial to your neighbors. Yes, ye brilliant 
ones, who have such an eye to see the darkness around 
rou, let your light burst forth and dispel that dark- 
neu and gloom with which prejudice and ignorance 
are to pass away. W. Bacon. Richmond, 1847. 

Detail op Experience in Farming. — ^I have read 
the Cultivator a long time, and find it full of entertain- 
ing matter. 1 here give you a short account of a long 
experience in farming. In 1795, 1 commenced for my- 
self, in the town of Stanford, Dutchess county, N, Y. 
My father said he could not help me any, but I might 
sow the " hill lot " with rye. It was a thin, slaty soil 
— ^o water in the lot, and on that account had never 
been laid to pasture, but had always been sown to rye 
or buckwheat as long as I could remember. I summer- 
fallovred it, plowed deep, bringing the sweat out of the 
team pretty profusely. In the fall I sowed it with 
wheat. Next harvest I had the best wheat in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Now this shows two things, that rye does not much 
•exhaust the land for wheat, and that by frequent and 
deep plowings, some land can be recruited without 
much manure. 



In 1798 or '99, 1 ran in debt for a farm in what waa 
called the ** Little Nine Partners." It appeared to be a 
poor slaty soil ; all the plow fields on the farm had been 
sown to rye for a number of year.**. I summer-faUowed, 
dovered, and plastered^ and got up the name of tha 
farm, sold it, and bought a better farm in Red Hook- 
The soil of that was sandy and dry. I managed it aa 
I had done the other. My Dutch neighbors taught me 
something about raising wheat. 

I next bought a farm in the town of Schodac^, 
Rensselaer county, N. Y. After living there some 
years, I bought a piece of worn-out land, about thirty 
acres, adjoining the farm, of a sandy and oobble-stona 
soil. Soon after planting, I broke it up, and gave it a 
good coat of plaster, harrowing it over several times ia 
the course of the summer, kept it clean from weeda, 
and in the fall sowed it vrith wheat, and had a good 
crop. I stocked it down in the spring with clover. It 
is called a good lot to this day. 

I merely tell this that farmers need not be afraid to 
purchase what is called *< worn-out land," provided it ia 
not too wet. Let farmers manure as much as they oaa. 
I now live where we need but little manure; but the 
decree has gone forth, and is as true as the book of 
Grenesis: — ^* thorns and thistles shall the earth bring 
forth, and in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat breaS 
all the days of thy life." From this there is no escape. 
Wm. Canpibld. Granville, Ohio, March, 1847. 

Agricultural Capabilities op Georgia.— I kava 
recently moved from the fiat, low lands of Burke, (or 
health's sake, to U^ hilly section of middle Georgia. 
This part of the country ia as broken as any part of 
New England, bat there are no high elevations. Tha 
streams are numerous, and most of them are bar* 
dered by very fertile, low grounds. 

The hill-sides were originally free, productive laada, 
and where the soil still remains, are yet good, bat tbt 
system of skimimng with a set of queer shapod irons, 
misnamed plows, which loosen about as much of the sur- 
face as the summer's rains caa easily carry down tha 
steep hill-sides, into the creeks and bottoms, has left 
this part of the state shorn of its prunitive fertility and 
beauty, and it now presents a mournful spectacle of 
gallc and gullies, and denuded hill-sides, the unmistake- 
able indications of an erroneous system of cultivatioa. 

Yet there is much of this country, that with proper 
management may be brought back to a state of fertilityi 
and is not surpassed for advantages of location, per- 
haps in the world. 

There is probably no oountry in which can be pro- 
duced a greater number of the staple commodities an<| 
luxuries of life, than middle Georgia. Cotton, all thf 
grains and fruits of the northern and middle states, 
thrive here exceedingly well. In fact, I have seea 
some fine crops of wheat raised here, under no other 
culture than being sown upon the unbroken ground, and 
plowed in with a bull-tongue plow. 

Many of the fruits of warm climates thrive well, at 
grapes, figs, almonds, apricots, pomegranates, &o. 
All valuable roots and tubers, from a pea-nut to 1^ 
sweet- potato, we have, (or can have,) in abundance. 

There are here, generally, two varieties of toil; tha 
stiff red land, with a subsoil of pure red day; and upoa 
the surface a large quantity of white silicious rook is 
disseminated in small fragments, so as in some sitoa- 
tions, to nearly cover the whole surface, but not to a 
depth to materially obstruct the cultivation. This soil 
requires a great amount of rain, through the growing 
season to produce well, but with this, it usually yiel£ 
abundant returns for the labor bestowed. The farmers 
upon this soil usually do not break it to a greater depth 
than two or three inches. If it were subsoiled to the 
depth of a foot, it would probably stand drouth much 
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Wtter. Tins soil is well suited to Indian ooni, and the 
smaltet iprains. The other taiiety is a gray land, 
ibmed, I think, from the detritus, or deeomposition of 
granite, gneiss, and a greenish rock, rato the formation 
of vhieh hornblende enters largely. 

There are nomeroos examples of the deoompoeing of 
granite boolders in this section, in a)] stages of decom- 
position. They seem to oramble down into their ongi- 
Bal elements. 

This gray soil is better adapted to cotton and roots; 
the different yarieties of the sweet potato flourish finely 
in the gray soil, as also peach and other fruit trees. 

There is an intemediate soil, possessing eminently 
the advantages of both, oalied '* mulatto " land, of a 
ohoeolate color, with a very stiff day subsoil. This is 
femarkably good; but neither this nor the red land is 
as sure as the gray, because a short dronih does not af- 
feet the gray as it does the others. 

The gray land is mostly quite parous, eoataioing 
much of the gravel formed by the crumbling of the 
granite. Thc»e soils are frequently found only separa- 
led by a narrow drain, the opposite sides of whioh are 
marked with great di^Uaotness, being often in perfect 
contrast. Sometimes they run into each other by in- 
sensible gradations. 

Now, if a chemical analysis was entered into to de- 
termine the most suitable manure for these soils, is it 
not reasonable that a distinct anal>sis should be insti- 
tuted for different parts of a field, according to the dif- 
ferent variety of soil presented upon the surface ? These 
lands can be purchased of farmerr wishing to go west, 
for from two to three dollars per acre, and are readily 
improved,* farms often containing a portion of low- 
grounds or creek bottom, worth at least twenty-five 
jollars per acre. 

Timber is getting scarce on some farms. Will chest- 
nut bear transplanting ? If it will, abundance of it can 
be procured on 4he poorer ridges in this section. 

This I consider a favorable location for northern emi- 
grants, who wish to flange their residence on account 
of pulmonary diseases. Paul Davidson. jRiiy^otoii, 
Ga.,Fa.S, 1848 

Analysis or' Yeostables. — Permit me to ask you 
to compile, and present in a table through the Cultiva- 
tor, an analysis of the Ibllowing plants and vegetables: 
Indian corn, barley, wheat, rye, oats, sweet potato or 
vam, cow pea, carrot, tnrnep, cabbage, beet, celery, 
leek, onion, asparagus, lettuce, and riulish. It cannot 
but be apparent to you. that my purpose is to ascertain 
what manures to apply to the production of the above 
named vegetables, and especially to those soils from 
which; by previous and continued cultivation, those sub- 
stances essential to the growth of a plant on the same 
piece of land have been taken away. Leibig and other 
great chemists have taught us the relative value of ma- 
nures; but I am in the dark as to the constituents of 
plants, and hence my application to you, as I desire to 
avoid the waste of my manures in *random gzussesy in 
attempting to supply a supposed deficiency in my soil. 
H. MUl&igwUU, Geo., Feb., 1847. 

[If any one can furnish us with an analysis compri- 
sing the information above called for, we shall feel 
obliged; for ourselves, we know of no table which com- 
prehends it. — ^Eds.] 

Training Heifekb. — As I have never seen in your 
paper any plan of treating heifers, when they first calve, 
and afterwards, until they are gentle to milk, I will 
give you a few hinu. The first thing is to be kind to 
them, for a kind pat of the hand, with a gentle tone of 
the voice, will often do more good than all the knotty 
poles that have been broken over their backs. As soon 
as the calf is dropped, go unmediately to them and ban- 
die the teats as if going to milk, which is often necessa- 
ry and they will bear it much better than they will 



after the bag has become feverish and sore. If the bag 
is likely to cake before calving, grease it with soma 
soft grease. After the calf is strong enough to leave 
the cow, confine him in one place, and always put the 
cow to the calf, and not the calf to the cow. Handle 
the teats, also, to get her accustomed to being milked 
When the calf is old enough to wean or slaughter, pnt 
the heifer in the same place still; she will readily be 
milked, and will not mourn for her oalf as she will 
when treated differently. The advantage of this kind 
of treatment is, heifors readily give their milk down at 
a time and in a place to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 

Cows treated in this way, frequently, never miss 
their calves, which saves them from very unpleasant 
feelings, and their masters from one of the unpleasant- 
sst sounds that ever was heard from a dumb beast. I 
speak from thirty-five years' ezperienoe in breaking 
heifers, and have never had to fat a single heifer, or 
cheat some one else with her because I could not milk 
her myself. A. W. St. John. Darien, Ct,, March 
Aihf 1847. 

P. 8. — ^There is one thing, if it were more generally 
practiced, would be an advantage. In advertising, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs, poultry, or anything else, we are una- 
ble to form an opinion about purchasing, unless we 
know the cost. Would it not be better to have the 

price mentioned? 

Oeioin or THE MoEOAN HoKSES. — ^Therc seem 
to be some persons who still continue to suppose that 
there was '^ French Canadian'' blood in the original 
horse whioh belonged to my father, Justin Morgan, 
and from which the eifioellent stock of ** Morgan horses " 
sprung; while no one who has attended to the clear 
proofs to the contrary, which have from time to time 
appeared in your valuable journal, can now justly en- 
tertain any such notion. 

In the fall of 1795, my father brought the horse, then 
a two years eld colt, from Springfield, Massachusetts, 
to Randolph, Vermont. Mr. John Morgan, of Lima, N. 
Y.,wbo, though of the same name, is but a distant relative 
of my father's family, then lived, as I have been informed, 
in Springfield, and had every opportunity, as I believe, 
of knowing the truth in relation to the horse. 

Mr. J. Morgan says he was not only well acquaint-'^ 
ed with my father's horse, but also with the sire of that 
horse, '' True Briton, or Beautiful Bay;" and he states 
that he, (Mr. J. M. ) kept the latter horse at the time 
my father's colt was begotten by him. He says also, 
that he was acquainted with " Traveller," " Diamond," 
and ** Wild Air," and at the time knew them to be En- 
glish blood horses. Mr. John Morgan further says, 
that however much may have been said relative to my 
father having brought the horse from Canada, he knows 
that it was not so. His means of knowledge, and the 
respectability of his character, entitles his statements 
to the fullest credit. 

The fact that my father died about two and a half 
years after he brought the colt into Randolph, bis chil- 
dren all being young, and the horse having been sold out 
of the family very soon after my father's decease, may ac- 
count for his pedigree not being better understood. 

I have a perfect recollection of the horse when my 
father owned him and afterwards, and have always 
lived where his stock is well known, and well remem- 
ber that my father always spoke of him as a horse of 
the best blood. I remember that two running horses — 
one, I believe, from Long Island, oalied ^* Sweepstakes," 
the other, I think, from the north part of the state of 
New- York, called ** Silvertail,"— had races with him in 
my father's life time, when his horse was but four years 
old, for a considerable sum, for those days,- and they 
were both beaten by him with ease. I was present at 
Brookfieldi Tt., although then but a small boy^ ajpd 
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and witnessed the race -vinth '' Sweepstakes." My fa- 
ther's horse was not only a s^ift ranner, but a very fast 
trotter. Those who have seen the " Gifibrd Morgan," 
will have a very norrect idea of the size, shape, style, 
and action -of the original Morgan horse, a* the resem- 
blance between them is very close, not only in those 
particulars, but most others, except oolor. The stock, 
also, of the ** GiSbrd Morgan," with which I have al- 
ways been well acquainted, is very similar to that of 
the original horse. 

I consider it a very fortunate circumstance that the 
attention of the public has at length become awakened 
to the great value and importance of the Morgan stock 
of horses, in season to save the blood in such parity as 
we yet have it in some individuals. A few more years 
of indiflfcrence and delay would have insured its loss be- 
yond the possibility of recovery. Justin MoaoAN. 
Stockbridge, Tf., Feb, 27, 1847. 

Summer Fali.owino for Wheat.— To procure a 
good crop of wheat, no means are more certain than a 
summer fallow; it not only benefits the present but future 
crops; most especially so on those soils wherein clay pre- 
dominates. Fallowing, when skillfully performed, not 
only loosens the soil, but also, by absorption, improves 
it ; that is, the various gases which are evolved from 
vegetable decompositions, and float in the atmosphere, 
are absorbed by the earth, and there retained for the 
nourishment of future growths. Rain water is frequent- 
ly impregnated with these gases, and by it they are 
carried to the soil. Another eflect of fallowing is to 
offer different portions of the soil to the sun, the rays of 
which act powerfully on its chemical combinations, and 
by heat, put in action the great galvanic battery of na- 
ture. Fallowing, also, when properly done, destroys 
much that should not grow in a wheat field; and it is 
to this part that I shall confine my attention. 

I prefer for a fallow, ground that has been one sea- 
son in corn, which should be turned over as shallow as 
it can be, to be well done. The object in this shallow 
plowing, is to place those seeds which are within three 
or four inches of the surface, in such position that ger- 
mination will take place. Many seeds, when placed 
five or six inches from the surface, will not grow at all; 
bat remain inert. Cockle is one of these, and I have 
evidence sufficient for mo to believe that it will lay in 
the ground inert for a number of years, (1 think five or 
more,) and then, if placed suitably, will grow. Clover 
seed will remain under a sod for eighteen months and 
then grow. Shallow plowing, in the first instance, 
does not place seeds so low but they will vegetate freely. 
If the field be a sward, and it can be inverted at throe 
inches, I should snppose it deep enough, and as to 
time, I would do it about the first of sixth month, 
[June.] or during that month. In a week or ten days, 
I would harrow it well, lengthwise the furrows, which 
wilt materially assist the vegetation of seeds in the soil. 
Xn six weeks from the *first plowing, stir it crossways 
not less than six or seven inches deep. If a sod, it will 
hardly be sufiiciently decomposed for this, so early, and 
may need one or two hari-owings before it will be. 
The fore part of eighth month, [August.] give it a 
plowing, as deep as it can well be done, so as to move 
an inch or m'lre of the subsoil. This mode is the most 
eflfectual to remove pests from the crops, of any I have 
seen tried, and greatly does it improve the earth, and 
will, I believe, generally well repay the expense. Apro- 
pos to this: — In the summer of 1842, I broke a piece for 
wheat, which was a stiff timothy sod — soil limestone 
clay. It was done in the sixth month. A fence had 
been moved from one side of it the preceding year, and 
the old row planted with potatoes. This potato patch 
was frequently stirred in 1842, and in the 8th month I 
enmmenoed •tirring, making the plaoe where the year 



before I raised the Meroers, part of the first 
From the partial decomposition of the sod, I was in* 
duoed to quit with but one land. Early in the 9th month, 
it was all plowed and seeded. In the tenth month, 
(1st of it,) it appeared beautiful — but the fly coQunenced 
its ravages, and with the exception of that one land 
they denuded the field till it was bare as a road, and 
that land was as distinctly marked as a plow could have 
done it. The wheat on it was thick, while the other 
with re-sowing was thin. I leave others to judge of 
the cause. Rob't Hatton. Richmond j Ind., 1847. 



Agricultural Papers— ^Recipe for Swbbnt.— I 
am sorry to say that some farmers are opposed to 
'^ book-farming" as they eall it, and will not read an 
agricultural paper. Yet, there is a prospect of better 
things. I have lent quite a number of copies of tbe 
Cultivator to some of oar best farmers, who are well 
pleased with the work, and I have hopes of being 
able to send more names soon. I presume you know 
that this county is one of the lumbering counties of 
Pennsylvania, and oonsequently very little attention is 
paid to farming; yet we have some excellent land, and 
for two years back, there has been a large overplus of 
all kinds of grain. It is an excellent county for fruit, and 
last fall a number of orchards of choice fruit were plant- 
ed. And as timber in many parts of this county is get- 
ting scarce, more attention will be paid to farming. 

I have a recipe for the sweeny in horses. It may be 
new to some of the readers of the Cultivator. I can 
safely say it is the best and cheapest remedy for that 
complaint I ever knew or tried. I have driven teams 
and owned horses for a number of years. 

Take one quart of upshot whiskey, or fourth proof 
brandy, two ounces gum camphor, two ounces ground 
cloves, nine pods red pepper, one table spoonful alum 
salt. Let it stand twenty-four hours; then rub the af- 
fected part three times in twenty-four hours. Whan 
the first quart is used, put a quart of brandy or vrfais- 
key on the grounds, and use as before. John Miles. 
CurweoivUU, Feb. 20th, 1847. 

Westbrk Viroikia. — J. C. McGrew, Es^., of 
King wood, Preston Co., Va., writes — " Western Vir- 
ginia, possesses, I believe, as great physical resources, 
advantages, and adaptation for manufacturing, for ag- 
riculture, and grazing f combined, as any country in 
the world, and nothing is wanting but enterprize and 
skill, to develop fully and profitably these resouroes." 

Potato Starch. — Can you give me any informa- 
tion concerning the manufacture of potato starch? I 
wish to put up a machine to be workcMl by horse power, 
but I cannot find any person capable of constructing 
a machine for grinding the potatoes. I have made an 
experimental machine, with a drum sixteen inches In 
diameter, covered with a tin grater; but I cannot 
make it feed itsdf without clogging. What is the 
proper size of a drum to work to the best advan- 
tage ? and how should the hopper be constructed to 
make it feed without clogging or breaking the potatoes ? 
I wish to know, also, how many jMunds of starch osn 
be made from a bushel of good potatoes, and what is 
the starch worth per pound by the quantity ? Maine. 

The past winter in Maryland — ^Farmer's Clubs* 
Our winter has been very mild — not much ice, and some 
of our ice-houses have not an ounce in them. 

I have been an observer of the Hessian fly for nearly 
20 years, and I do not remember to have seen the insect • 
in the " flax-seed " state in the month of February be- 
fore this winter. 

In your February number I see mention of " Far- 
mers' Clubs." They are, in my judgment, among the 
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best meanft that can be devised for the benefit of the 
farming interest. The object of every member should 
be to ghre bis views in as condensed a manner as aooa- 
racy wiU allow, and after the olob has received the 
tiews of each member, (all of whom should be practi- 
cal farmers,) a committee of not more than three should 
be appointed to review and prepare the matter for pab- 
lication. Martik GoLDSBoaouoa. Trappt, Md., 
March J 1847. 

Steaming Apparatttb. — ^The steaming apparatus 
which '* Subscriber'^ enqaires for in the April number, I 
think could be had of N. Britton, Buffalo. He made a 
small one for us npon a plan of which he held the pa- 
tent, that works admirably. Ours is used in the winter 
in the candle factory, for heating and clarifying tallow, 
and in the summer in the dairy. It 'a not large; two 
persons can carry it easily full of^ater, as they 
might do of the size necessary to do the work required 
by " 8itb»criber." I cannot give him any good idea of 
It without drawings, and these I cannot make. They 
are made of copper, and I saw a small hand one, in his 
shop which had been exchanged for a larger siae, that 
if not sold, would be just the thing. They require no 
brick work, and can be used any where when you 'can 
get ten feet of stove pipe, and are as safe as a oommon 
utove. If << Subscriber '' were to write to Mr. Britton, 
I think he would get a correct idea of the *' tttamtr." 
T. O. Petsrs. Daritiif ^pril 7th, 1847. 

If your correspondent, who wishes information as to 
a steam apparatus, will call on me at this place, he can 
see one, 'although not now in operation, once used by 
me at a large feeding establishment, which is very oom- 
plete ; the boiler weighs 300 lb;., b large and veiy 
strong, and its valves and apparatus as perfect as can 
be. I have steamed with it the quantity of chaff he 
wishes, in one hoi# after the steam was up, and cooked 
a 120 gallon hogshead of potatoes in 22 minutes. As 
to the benefit resulting from its use, from actual experi- 
ment, I found it very great, especially for cows in winter;^ 
the only difficulty, being one too common in this country, 
to find a man to obey orders and manage it as it should be 
done, '^he business for which it was used one year be- 
ing discontinued, I would sell it; -it cost 9150, and 
should your correspondent fancy it, he can have it for 
half that sum.— W. H. Dshnino. JhUdteuCo., Fiak- 
kUl Landings jSj^ 4, 1847. 

CtTRZ FOR " HoRSZ Cholera.'' — ^A Correspondent 
wishes US to republish the following from the Brooklyn 
Advocate. The recipe, he says, is a certain cure for the 
''horse cholera," which was so destructive on Long 
Island l^st summer: 

" As soon as it is discovered that the horse is seized 
with the epidemic, take four qts. of brine from the pork 
or beef barrel, and pour it down his throat; which mast 
be immediately followed with a dose of castor oil, say 
1 pint; then bleed in the nostrils. Rub well the nos- 
trils, forehead, and crown, with a solution of camphor 
and •alcohol; lastly, take red pepper from the garden, 
and rub the forehead and crown until blisters are raised. 
If these remedies are applied in time the horse will find 
relief immediately, or shortly after the blisters are 
raised. If not, nor in a number of hours after, in nine- 
teen oases out of twenty, death is certain, let what may 
be resorted to." 

Rural Archxtxctitre. — I was much pleased with 
the articles of *<H., of Oneida Co.," and ''T„" in 
your March number, and should be glad to see the plans 
of both gentlemen tried in this section. I have not the 
slightest doubt that a house can be built of unbumt 
brick, with the vertical board covering, which will be 
superior in every respect to a common brick house, at 
half the expense of the latter. At any rate, I shall try 
the experiment the coming seasoui and send yon the 



reeult. WiU **J.J. T.," or some other person, be kind 
enough to inform me whether uiibumt brick can be 
made in the fall^ dried, kept in an out-house exposed to 
frost all winter, and be fit for use the ensuing spring or 
? BURAI.IST. Aeir Hartford, N, Z. 



'' Wool Qrowiko in YiReiKLA." — ^Under this head, 
the Southern Planter publishes a letter dated '< Cort- 
land ViLLAOE, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1847," and directed to 
" Gen. A. A. Chapman, M. C." The letter is intro- 
duced by a note from Gen. C, in which it is said — 

** Yon will perceive that the writer is a gentleman 
of the highest order of intelligence. He has been en- 
gaged for a number of years in sheep and wool grow- 
ing, and is justly esteemed the most enlightened sheep 
breeder in the North; and moreover is said to be relia- 
ble and trust-vrorthy in all things." 

It seems that Gen. C. had determined to purchase 
some sheep from '* the moet enlightened breeder of the 
North,** and the ^* breeder " writes to inform him (Gen. 
C.,) that his order will be filled with '< very great plea- 
sure,'' '' though," says he, " I could sell such sheep as I 
shall send you, for more money, by simply letting it be 
known that they are for sale."(! !) 

In regard to wool-growing, the *^ breeder " obeerves 
that ^* the first cost S producing wool in this State, is 
30 1-3 cents per pound," and that good wool has never 
been lower than 30 cents per pound; but he says, *^ I)et 
it go down to 25 cents, and then with my eheep 1 can 
raise it at a profit on my farm, which cost $40 per acre." 
He observes however, that ** it would, perhaps, be im- 
possible to obtain (!) or breed very large flocks of equal 
quality to mine." (!!) 

In reference to a market for wool produced in this 
country, it is said — *^ Do you ask where we are to find 
a market, if all go to growing wool? All over Europe! 
As I said a day or two since to Samuel Lawrence, the 
great manufacturer, * * * the lands of Germany 
are too high priced and too poorly graeeed (the same 
is true of Spain.) to compete with us. • • • We 
can ** beat" all the Austco- Oriental nations or regions, 
and we can, in fifty years, drive all the European na- 
tions entirely out of the production of thie ataple.** (!!!) 

The "breeder" next invites Gen. C. to look over 
some of the numbers of the Farmer^ Library and 
Monthly Journal of Agriculture, in which he says he hae 
been writing ^ a series of very elaborate articles on 
Sheep Husbandry at the South," and for which he says 
the publishers have requested me [him] to order engra- 
vings of sheep, bams, implements, &o., ad libitum.** 

The following language shows the dieintereatedneee 
of the " breeder." He says — " I never lose my interest 
in sheep sold by me, and I would rather at any time 
that a disaster should happen here in my own flock, 
than in any of those little colonies of mine which are 
starting up in so many parts of the United States (! !) 
♦ • ♦ The introduction of sheep South, is a hobby 
with me, and if I can by-and-by be recognised as one of 
the prime movers in that great revolution which it will 
effect in your whole system of agriculture, my trophy 
will (me ipse) be worth half as much as one won in 
' threshing' Mexican ranoheros." 

As to prices, the " breeder" states that he frequently 
" sold lots last season at from $35 to $50 " per head," 
but this year he has mostly " discouraged all Northern 
oflefs." that he may reserve the best of his flock, which 
he is willing to sell to Gen. C. or any southern " gea- 
tleman** (! !) 

In regard to the selection of the sheep, the " breed- 
er" says — ^* I need not say, sir, that the selection will 
be as favorable to you as if you yourself were present. 
I never could induce any individual in this county, 
where I have sold a great many, to select. It is uni- 
versally insisted that I shaU select." (!) 
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He states that he sent some sheep last year to the 
Chootaw station, '* and owing to the admtrabte obedi- 
ence of my [his] agents/' they reached there, as he 
vas informed, " hog fat.*^ 

Many persons would nndoabtedly be much pleased to 
learn the name of this " intelli^^ent" and ** trust- worthy" 
sheep-breeder. It would be especially gratifying to know 
hmo long this superior stock or family of sheep has been 
in his hands, of how many it consists, and at what 
price his wool has sold, and if their great excellence 
has been attained by his *^ art of breeding,'' what par- 
ticular system has been pursued, and through how long 
K period his experiments with this flock have extended f 
But seriously, I cannot but wonder, that any man in 
his senses should have considered this letter in any other 
light than that of a '*' humbug," as a specimen of which 
it is certainly a " rara avis." O. P. Q. 

Ths Season — Quano. — ^Extract of a letter, dated 
'• Queens Co., April 6th, 1847. — Our farmers are gen- 
erally preparing to sow their oats. Some few hiave 
done so already. The weather is unusually cold and 
wet for this season. Winter grains look very poor, es- 
pecially such as are on heavy land. Our faiiners have 
sold, the pa.st winter, much corn at high prices — 75 to 
100 cts. per busliel. There have been some large pur- 
chases of Guano for use, the present season. One far- 
mer has 15 tons for his own uso. Those who used it 
last year, generally were pleased with it." 

Effect or example. — A correspobdent at Simsbury, 
Ct., says that although the farmers in that vicinity are 
opposed to '^ book-farming," example has more or less 
influence on them. He cites an instance, as follows: 
" My father eoramenoed potting swamp muck on his land, 
some of which is light and sandy. People passing by 
at the time shook their heads, and said it was of no use, 
it vnis a waste of labor-, out he told them to wait and 
see. This was seven yeai ago; now all these farmers 
are carting muck them^ves, into their yards and on to 
their lands, and they have greatly improved them." 

Killing Rats. — In the December number of the 
Cultivator for 1846, you give a recipe for destroying 
rmtt. Looking over a file of papers for 1830 and '31, I 
read that pulverised catUharidesj spread on bread and 
butter, were a positive remedy for rats— ^hat after par- 
taking of the dUhf they would leave the premises al to- 
other. Alexander Leeds. St, Josepk^t^ Mich. 

An Impoetant Trifle. — "We see no reason why 
writers on farming and domestic economy should not 
be correct in the use of the English language; yet a 
very common blunder is committed by many of them, 
under a false notion of being very accurate and precise. 

The pl'iral of words is formed by adding s at the end 
of the singular, but in the instance alluded to, it is 
formed by crowding the « into the middle of the word, 
thus, — spoonful and shovelful, should, like all other sin- 
gle words, be changed to the plural by the addition of 
«, as 9pooJ\fide and shovelfuU ; and not by placing it in 
the middle, as tpoonsful and thovel^ful. If you wish to 
say three spoons ftUl, this will of course be correct, for 
here tliere are two distinct words, fully spelled out, and 
the plural indicates the three implements or spoons used 
on the occasion; but the word spoonful designates a cer- 
tain quantity, precisely as the word bushel does; and it 
is no more correct to say three spoonrfid, than to say 
three halfsbushel. O. 

Exportation or Ice. — According to the " Horticul- 
turist," New-England ice is shipped summer and win- 
ter, on voyages of 16,000 miles, crossing the equator 
twice, supplying vast ice-houses in the East Indies, and 
where it is constantly kept the whole year. 
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The seaaott is gIom at hand whiM tbeep iwist \m 
sheared, and the wool prepared for market. Cosside* 
rable of our wool has latterly been sent to England » and. 
more of it might undoabtedly have been sent there to 
good advantage, but that the bad condition of American 
wool has greatly retarded ite sale, and depreciated iu 
value. Mr. Hamilton Gat, of New-Tork, who ban 
been considerably engaged in the exportation of wool, 
stated in a circular issued last year in reference to the 
subject, that nearly all the wool seat to England from, 
this ooantry in 1345, was lessened in value to the 
amount of a penny, English, (about two cents,) per lb. 
in consequence of the '^ oil^ yolk, and dirt." which the 
fleeces contained. 

Mr. Gay directs that great care should be taken to 
wash the sheep thoroughly before shearing, and that 
they should be sheared as soon as they become dry. 
That in tying up the fleeces, the loose locks, clippings^ 
and tags, and everything unclean, or of an inferior qua- 
lity, together with the coarse wool (lom the thighs, if 
there be any, should be whoUy rej^ted, and the fleeces 
tied up firmly, so as to keep their shape, and show, as 
is customary, the best part of the fleece on the outside. 

In regard to packing and sacking, he directa that tha 
wool, befoje it is put in saoks, should be oaretully sort* 
ed, according to the grades of foreign manuliBtcturers. 
His directions on this point, are not however, sufficient- 
ly minute to enable the wool-grower here to fully under>. 
stand what should be the character of the different sorts. 
He says— '^ The broad-doth makers in the west of £ng» 
land-*the worsted combers of Yorkshire- — ^the flannel 
manufacturers of Rochdale— and those who make hosienr 
in Nottingham — purobase in their several markets, a sup* 
ply suitable only for their own niaohillery. So nioe does 
this disorimination run, that the fleeoes of flne wool taken 
from the sheep one year old, whioh were sever before 
shorn, are mostly sent to one part of the country and 
there sold to be used for one purpose, and the fleeoes ts* 
ken from the same sheep the next season, are taken 
to another part of the country, and there wnmght into 
a very diflbrent kind of goods," 

In filling the seeks, Mr. Gay obeerves that the wool 
should never be pressed by machinery, but oarefixlLj 
packed by a man inside, and the fleeces of weak staple 
rejected and packed by themselves. 

Mr. Morrell, in the '' American Shepherd," gives 
particular directions in regard to preparing wool for 
market. He recommends that the fleeces, as fast as 
they are taken from the sheep, should be spread on a 
table, the outside uppermost. The fleece is than care> 
fully spread out, the ragged portions from the neck, 
head, and skirts separated, and the fleece then made as 
compact as possible, by pushing the sides towards the 
centre. ''The loose wool is then thrown upon the 
fleece, which is followed by turning over the sides and 
ends so as to form an oblong stripe, say about two te 
three feet long, and one and a half wide, which moved 
to the front edge of the table. He then commences to 
roll the long stripe, aided by a boy at the other end of 
it, who lay their arms flat from the elbow to press the 
wool as the rolling proceeds, till the stripe is reduced 
to six or nine inches in width, depending on the size of 
the fleece. The boy then mounts upon the table, and 
each commences rolUng from the ends of the stripe till 
the parts meet, when the boy rolls his portion on the 
top of assistant's, firmly pressing it till the twine is 
passed round both ways uid tied, which efl^tually a^ 
cures the fleece, no matter how roughly handled. Af- 
ter it receives a slight pressure, it presents somewhat 
the form of a cheese." He earnestly enjoins that the 
fleeoes should be thoroughly oleansed. and nothing pvt 
within them bat " eJMH things.^ 
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ANHWERS TO INQUIRIES 



OAArriiro La«o« Applb Tmns.—- '< Aobicola/' 
(Enfield, Ct.) J. J. Thomas, in the FruU CiUiurUtj 
•ays, that when it foAcomes an abject to change the tops 
of larg[e trees by grafting, it is best, '< instead of catting 
off the large branches uid grafting them at once, to 
prune the top in part, which will oaoso an emission of 
vigorons shoots. These are then budded or grafted 
with ease and succesji; and as the grafts gradually ex-* 
tend by growth, the remainder of the top may, by sno- 
^eraive excisions, be entirely removed." He recom- 
mends, however, that trees '* which are old, crooked, 
stunted, or diseased, should be rejected at once." 

Low Blackberry Bushxs. — "Aoricola." The 
low, or numii^ blackberry, is a veiy diflScult plant to 
eradicate. Its roots, which are very numerous, pos- 
sess the power of sending out sprouts, which become 
tops, from almost every part, and plowing or catting 
seems only to multiply them. The best mode of de- 
stroying them which we have ever known, is pasturing 
closely with sheep. The sheep, if kept short, will bite 
off the briers as soon as they appear above ground, and 
this ooorse, if continued two or three seasons, will de- 
stroy a large portion of them. 

CoRW Shellbr.— L. E., (Naperrille, HI.) We 
think Cunton's sheller would answer your requisitions. 
It will fit ears of any size, and will shell the corn per- 
fectly clean from the cob. It is made both bingle and 
doable. The single medium will shell one hundred and 
fifty bushels per day, having one man to turn and one to 
feed. The double one requires two men to feed it, to 
work to advantage, and is capable of shelling two hun- 
'dred to two honored and fifty bushels per day. It may 
have too oranks attached to i^ or it oMty be easily fit- 
ted for horse-power. It is strong and durable, and not 
.likely to get oot of order. The price of single nuushines 
is $10, and of the double one, $13. They are for sale at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

GoosEBXMUES.— H. P., (CHfton Park, Saratoga 
'Co«, N. Y.) DowNiiro, in his FruU$ and FruU Trees 
Qf America, says all that is necessary to prevent mil- 
dew, is—" 1st, to root up and destroy all inferior kinds 
subject to mildew; 2d, to procure from any of the nur- 
series some of the best and hanliest Lancashire varie- 
ties; 3d, to keep them well manured, and very tho- 
roughly pruned every year." A writer in the April 
number of the Horticulturut, states that his remedy 
•gainst mildew in this fruit, is salt hay from the marshes, 
apread around the bashes to the depth of three inches. 
It is suggested that common coarse bay, soaked in 
brine might do as well. .For further particulars in re- 
gard 1 1 the best mode of cnltivatinff the gooseberry, we 
refer to the article above mentioned. 

Ashes, SLalt, and Plaster.— A Touwo Farmer, 
(New Britain, Ct.) We cannot cite any experiments 
in answer to your question; but would recommend that 
you try aahes, salt, and plaster, in the following man- 
ner: 1. Apply the three substances mentioned, in the 
same way and at the same time, eeparately, to three 
rows of com of equal leogth, giving an equal value of 
eaoh substano to each row; next to these three rows, 
leave one row to which nothing shall be applied. 2. Mix 
together the tame value of aahee and salt as in the first 
ease was applied separately to two rows, and apply 
this mixture to two other rows; to the next row apply 
plaster as in the first case, and leave the fourth row 
without anything. 3. Mix together the same value of 
aeht», salt, and platter , as in the first case was applied 
to three separate rows, and apply this mixture equally 
to three rows. 4. Apply a mixture of tali and plotter 
to two rows, as was specified for the other oases. Go 
through a fourth or half an acre in this way, in alterna- 
tion, in order that each division of rows may have an 



equal chance in regard to soil, &o At harvest, care ■ 
folly weigh the product of each row or division, both 
stalk and grain; note the result, and report to u»» 

Locust Sbed.— *' A StnBscRiBBR,'' (Ballston Spa., 
N. Y.) Locust may be sown in spring as well as fall, 
but to insure their quickly vegetating, hot water should 
be poured on the seeds, and they should remain im- 
mersed for five to ten minutes. This will soften the 
hard skins, and if planted immediately, they will vege- 
tate in a few days. We cannot say what quantity of 
seed woald be reqnisite for an acre. In our prac- 
tice of raising locust trees, the seed was sown in bed^, 
and the plants transplanted the next season to the pla- 
ces where it was wished to have them grow. The yel- 
low locust is considered preferable for timber. It is for 
sale by Mr. TnoRBtTRN, of this city, at $1 . 60 per 
pound. Carrots may be grown to advantage on a clo- 
ver ley, with rich loamy soil, such as you describe. 

Ashes, Rotten Wood, Bones, &c. — 1. Does the 
decay of woody substances, (brush, small branches, &c.,) 
by rotting on or in the soil, furnish alkali, and benefit 
land equally, or to a greater extent than if the same 
had been converted into ashes ? a. 

2. Will bones require to be broken small before the 
application of sulphuric acid, and what is the best and 
most economical mode of performing the process of pul- 
verization, and what quantity is required per acre ? b. 

3. Is the fertilizing property of bones injured; and if 
so, to what extent, by calcination, and how, and in what 
quantities, should they be applied when burnt ? c. 

4. What is the best way of preserving cabbages 
through the winter in large quantities; fresh and grreen, 
as I sometimes see them ? d. P. 

a. More alkali would be formed by burning the 
woody substances, and if the soil was sufficiently light, 
perhaps greater benefit would be derived by applying 
the ashes; but if it was a compact, tenacious soil, the 
greatest benefit would probably be derived from the un- 
burnt vegetable matter, because its greater bulk would 
tend to render the soil more friable. 

b. The advantage of breaking bones before applying 
sulphuric acid to them, is that they would dissolve soon- 
er than if used whole; but the breaking does not appear 
to be indispensable. They should be frequently stirred 
to accelerate the action of the acid. The quantity ap- 
plied per aero, varies from eight to twenty-five bushels 
.[See Feb. No., p. 63.] 

c. By burning, the gelatine of bones, which is an ex- 
cellent manure, is dissipated, and only hone-earth, or 
phosphate of lime remains; but the exact diflference in 
the value of burned and unbumed bones, we do not 
know. 

d. We must leave this question to those who have 
had experience in the business. 

Proper Construction of Lightning Rods.^ 
Several inquiries have been received in reference to 
the best means of securing buildings against injury by 
lightning. There is no doubt that iron rods properly 
auide and attached to the buildings, are a great if not 
certain protection against this subtle fluid. The great 
principles to be observed in the construction and erec- 
tion of lightning rods are. that the connection of the rod 
should be complete and perfect throughout its whole 
length; that it should be attached by non-conducting 
substances; that the rod should be protected against 
rust, at the points, which should be plated with some 
metal, such as silver or platina. which will not corrode 
by exposure to the atmosphere; that the lower end of 
the rod should be always surrounded by moisture. 

The following observations in relation to this subject 
were written some years since by Professor Olmsteai>, 
of Tale College, and published in Silliman's Jonmal, 

1. The rod should be closely joined together through- 
out, either by securing one part within another, or bj 
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welding several parts together; this will prevent the 
interruption occasioned to the passage of electricity 
throagb links or loose joints. [In some instances we 
have heard of the parts of the rods being so made that 
one would screw into the other, making the connection 
more perfect than it otherwise could be.— Eds.1 

2. The points of the rod above should be gUtt since 
the conducting power of iron is impaired by oxidation. 

3. The rod should descend into the ground far enough 
to be always in contact with moist earth. This depth 
will vary in diflferent places. In some places five feet 
will be sufficient; in others six or seven will be required; 
and in soils particularly dry, it may be prudent in the 
season of thunder-storms, to connect the bottom of the 
rod (by means of a chain or the rod continued,) with a 
well or vein of water. The chain or rod may be in- 
closed in some substance, or be painted with a thick 
coat of lamp- black to keep it from from rusting. When 
the bottom of the rod terminates in the ground, it may 
branch off in several directions. 

4. The height of the rod above the building should 
be regulated on this principle; that a lightning rod vnU 
protect a tpace in every direction from it, of twice its 
length above the buiiding. 

5. The rod should be fastened to the house by wood- 
en in preference to iron stays; for though electricity 
takes the shortest route, yet in case the rod were im- 
perfect, the passage of the fluid into the building would 
be favored by iron bolts. [We have seen blocks of 
wood used for fastening the rods to the building; in 
some instances, thimbles or cylinders of glass, or born, 
have been inserted in the blocks for the rods to pass 
through. It is argued that, as the glass and horn are 
non-conductors of electrioity, the fluid is not liable to 
be led into the buiiding at the poinU where the rods are 
attached, but by leaving the rod insolated, allows the 
electricity to pass downward without interruption. — 
Eds.] 

6. The kitchen chimney, being that alone in which a 
fire is usually kept during the summer, requires to be 
especially protected. 

7. Paint made of lamp-black is best suited to light- 
ning rods, this substance being a better conductor than 
other l^inds of paint. 

In addition to the remarks of Prof. Olmstead, it 
nay be proper to call attention to some essential par- 
ticulars. It should be remembered that the attractive 
power of the rod only extends through a certain space, 
which, according to Prof. O.'s calculations, is twice 
the length which the rod projects above the building. 
A sufficient number of rods must therefore be provided 
to protect the whole surface of the building. 

Practical electricians state that during thunder storms, 
there are three diflerent discharges of lightning; ** from 
the earth to the clouds; from the clouds to the earth; 
and through the atmosphere from one cloud to another." 
The latter discharges are said to be more frequent than 
any others, and often take the earth in their course. 
They were formerly called " rebounding strokes of light- 
ning.'' 

'* To meet these various discharges of lightning," 
says an anonymous writer in the New England Farmer, 
'' we must have conductors armed at all parts; that is, 
they should present in all directions, an attracting in- 
fluence, by which the electric fluid may be discharged 
gradually and silently, without an explosion. The ex- 
plosion prevented, all harm is prevented. This at- 
tracting or receiving power, as it is more properly 
termed, depends on the points; hence the greater the 
number of points and sharp and rough corners, the 
greater the protecting power. Conductors should not 
only be armed with these numerous points, and should 
be pointed to the ground, but ihej should be placed on 
', exposed parts of the building." If these rules 



are correct, and they certainly correspond with our ob* 
servation, it follows that square rods, with jagged cor- 
ners, presenting numerous points, will afford to a buiUU 
ing much more protection than round rods. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Obahax*« Amuiican Mo9(Tm.T Maoazirx; Gxobob Oxahjlm, 

editor : pobliBhed by G. R. Graham & Co., Philadelphia. 
* We have received the May number of this beautiful 
literary work. The embellishments consist of a spirited 
and elegant picture illustrating a dance of Mandan 
women ; a picture of the '* Lover's Leap," on the Chat* 
tahooohee river, Georgia ; and a " Colored Flower"— 
the latter exceedingly beautiful, and in a style different 
from anything we have before seen. The contents em- 
brace several well- written articles by J. Fennimorc 
Cooper, W. H. C. Hosmse, S. D. Phelps, and others. 
The terms of this work are three dollars a year in ad- 
vance. 

Transacttons op Rskmslxabb Covutt Aobicvltueai. Socbtt 
for the year 184«. 

We are indebted to George Vail, Esq., for a copy 
of the above pamphlet, which embraces 106 pages oif 
interesting matter in reference to the operations of this 
Society for the past year, including the able addresses of 
Gould & Vail — the former delivered at the hist show 
of the Society, and the latter at the last annual meeting 
in February. This Society is constantly gaining friends 
and influence, and few associations are doing more than 
this for the advancement of the public good. 
Thp. Amsricait Joorhal op iHSAJfiTT, edited by the officers oftha 
New^York State Lanatio Aflyloro, Uiica. 
The present is the third volume of this valuable pnb- 
lication, which we hope i$ extensively read, as it is cat 
cnlatod to be very beneflcial by giving information in re- 
gard to the proper modes of treating insanity. It in 
published quarterly at one dollar per annum. 
A Book por svrrt Farxsr : The American Veterinarian, or 
Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Canses, Symptoms, 
and Remedies, and Rnles for Restoring and Preserving HealA ; 
with directions for Breeding and Training ; by S. W. Colb, edi- 
tor of the Agrieultaral Depanment of the Sos$tm CvUkHUor, dcC. 
Boston. JoB5 P. JSWSTT & Co. 

This will be found a useful book. It has one advan- 
tage over any other of the kind which has appeared herei 
that is, it speaks of diseases under the names by whioh 
they are known in this country, and the remedies pre* 
scribed are generally within the reach of every farmer, 
and may frequently be had on his own farm. This is 
quite a convenience, to say nothing of the saving in a 
pecuniary view. We recommend the work, and second 
the suggestion that it should be in the possession not only 
of farmers, but of every one who keeps a "horse, 
cow, sheep, pig, dog, or a few fowls.'' A few oopiee 
have been left for sale at our ofiice. titJifty cenU eaeh 
It is very neatly printed, and well bound. 
The Enolish Spbllino Book : designed to teach Orthography and 
Orthoepy, witli a critical Analysis f*f the Langnage, and a Clas- 
sification of its Elements on a new plan ; with appropriate Les- 
sons for the Instmction and Improvement of the Yonng : by the 
American Society <br the Diffusion of UsefVil Knowledge. New 
York. Lbavttt, Trow ft Co. 

This book appears to be the first of a series, which it 
is designed to publish, under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Society fqr the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. From a brief examination of it, 
we are inclined to think it is well calculated for its ob* 
ject. We think the analysis and dassiflcation of Ian* 
guoge will be found very useful. 



Pork Business in Cincinnati. — Over 3000 hogs 
were cut and packed by a single pork house in€incinna» 
ti, in three consecutive days, the past winter. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



ComnmicATiONs have been received daring the last 
month, from Solon Ramsdell, One of your Sabscribers, 
Wm. R. Prince, Wm. A. Woloott, ASubecriber, Plow- 
hoj. Cains, Z. C. Robbins, J. W. H., A Young Farmer, 
8. W. Jewett, D. G. W., Agricola, H. Palmer, D. T., A 
Subscriber, David Thomas, I. A. H., Wm. Wallis, J. 
D, Jones, J. B., A Bee Keeper, Queens County, F. K. 
Phenix, Charles Steane, Spalding, T. C. Peters, H. D. 
R., W. H. Hayward, D. 8. Howard. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received as fol- 
lows : — ^History of Wj'oming, by Charles Minob, an 
elegantly bound copy, from some unknown friend. 
Transactions of Rensselaer Co. Ag. Society for 1846, 

from Geo. Vail, Rsq. ^A pint of Osage Orange seed, 

from Messrs. £lt & Campbell, Cincinnati. ^Parts 

V and YI of Dombey & Son, illustrated edition of Lea 

& Blanchard, Philadelphia,' from the publishers. 

Abstract from the Returns of the Agricultural Societies 
in Massachusetts, from Wm. Bagok, Esq. P rize List 
of the Windsor Co. (Yt.) Ag. Society. 

We tender our thanks to Mr. Colman, for three beau- 
tiful volumes which he has just sent us from London, 
entitled, I. The Cultivation of Flax ; the Fattening 
cf Cattle with native produce; Bam>feeding and Sum- 
mer-grazing, by John Wames, Esq. II. A Series of 
Letters on Agricultural Improvement, by John J. 
Mechi. in. Practical Farming and Grazing, with ob- 
servations on the breeding and feeding of sheep and cat- 
tle^c, by C. Hillyard, Esq. 

8^ We have received from Wm. Stjcknet, Esq., of 
Boston, a ham from one of his Suffolk pigs, cured after 
the mode mentioned in our February number, page 59. 
It is our opinion, as well as that of some of our friends of 
ttute^ihtt the ham is a very fine one; but though we would 
institute no invidious comparison, we are of the opinion 
that the excellence is more owing to the breed qf pigs 
than to the mode of curing. 

Egyptian Corn. — ^We have received from Cyrus 
Inoalls, Esq., of New Hartford, Oneida county, N. Y., 
a sample of this kind of grain. A variety quite similar 
to this has been cultivated in thi.^ county, chiefly as a 
cariosity, for several years. It is of the same family as 
broom oorn, producing its seed in a similar manner. 
We are not aware that it has any particular qualities 
which would render its cultivation profitable. 

OsAOE Orange.— We are pleased to learn that Mr. 
Trorburn of this city has received a quantity of the 
seed of the Osage Orange. It comes direct from its 
native country, the banks of Red River in Texas. It is 
highly recommended as a hedge plant, and for this pur- 
pose is considerably cultivated in some of the south- 
western States. We have seen some fine hedges of it 
in the neighborhood of Cincinnati and other parts of 
southern Ohio. How it may stand the winters of this 
latitude we are unable to say, but deem it well worth a 
trial, being confident that it will ans^^r admirably if it 
shoiild prove sufficientlv hardy. From a communication 
in reference to the cultivation of this plant, published in 
the CincinnaH Gazette^ we extract the following .• — 

" The best way to start a hedge of this plant, is to 
procure some of the seeds, of which about 7,000 are 
comprised in a quart. Scald them in water near the 
boiling point, and plant them in nursery beds, in good 
soil, and keep down the weeds the first year. In trans- 
planting, the plants should be set about 12 inches apart. 
These facts will enable any person to form a correct 
judgment of the number necessary to plant in any given 
length of hedge. The seed should be sown early in the 



spring, and if not preferred to sow ss above in a nur- 
sery bed, to be afterwajrds transplanted, it may be sown 
where the fence is wanted, by preparing the ground, 
and using a garden line to get the fence straight, cover- 
ing the seed lightly with fine earth. When the plant * 
are up, they must be kept clean and well hoed ; and in 
the fall they should be headed down to within two or 
three inches of the ground." 

The price of the seed is $3.50 per quart. A quart is 
said to contain from 7,000 to 8,000 seeds. It is for 
sale by Mr. Thorburn, comer of Broadway and Maiden 
Lane. 

Address at the State Fair. — ^It will be seen by 
reference to the doings of the' Executive Committee, 
published in this number, that the Hon. Silas Wright 
has consented to deliver the address at Saratoga, on the 
occasion of the Fair. 

New HoRTicvLTtTRAL Work. — ^It will be seen by a 
notice in this paper, that the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society is about to commence the publication of its 
Transactions. The work will be issued in Parts, as 
the materials accumulate; and each Part will contain 
from FOUR TO six Plates, chiefly of FrihtS; but oc- 
sionally of Flowers, drawn and colored from nature, 
by the best talent the country can produce. It inill 
contain accurate descriptions of the Fruits and Flowers, 
of which plates are given, original papers from the 
regular and corresponding members of the Society, its 
proceedings, &c.. See. From the talent, good taste and 
energy embodied in this Society, we confidently antici- 
cipat«) a work of great practical value, in a most taste- 
ful dress. 

Rensselaer Institute. — By reference to an adver- 
tisement in this number, it will be seen that the snmmei 
term will commence on the 5th of the present month 
We believe this to be one of the most useful institutions 
in the country, and cordially recommend it to those whc 
wish their sons to pursue a course of studies which i> 
particularly calculated to the adaptation of the sciences 
to agriculture and the arts, a more detailed notice of 
the system of instruction pursued here, will appear next 
month. In the meantime parents wishing to place their 
sons in an institution like this, can address Prof. B. F. 
Greene, Renselaer Institute. Troy, N. Y.. who will 
furnish them with all the information necessary to enable 
them to judge correctly as to the merits of the institu 
tion. 

Fine Fowls. — ^We have received from Mr. Adrian 
Cornell, of Newtown. Bucks county. Pa., a cock and 
two hens of the '' Bucks county breed." so called, and 
a cock and two hens of a stock imported from China. 
The latter are beautiful birds — of large size, with small 
neat heads, clean, flat legs, and almost perfect symmetry 
of body, with a fine glossy black plumage. They are 
chickens of last season, and though in only middling 
condition, the cock weighed on the scales here, eight 
and a quarter pounds. The hens were not weighed. 
We think we have never seen any other fowls of so 
large a size, which were in all respects so fine in ap- 
pearance as these. We do not mean to say that ail 
Chinese hens are of this character, for Mr. Cornell 
observes — " I have seen some China fowls which were 
quite different from those I send you, being coarse-boned, 
with long legs, long neck, large head, with a short and 
disproportionately small body; but such as I send you, 
I consider the best for beauty and the table of any kind 
I have ever been able to obtain.'' 

The << Books oonnty fowls" aie large-4he oooki 
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aboat nin« months old, weighed eigrht and a half pounds. 
They are of a dull yellowish coIoFi and their leading 
characteristics indicate that they belong to the tribe of 
Malays. Wo have no doubt, however, that they are of 
the true kind which has obtained such celebrity as the 
** Bucks county breed." Mr. C. says of them — " they 
have been in my possession, and in possession of my fa- 
ther before me, for the last forty years, and have been 
bred with great care as regards their qualities for the 
market and table. There have been fowls sold over the 
country for Bucks county fowls, which were a mongrel 
breed, a cross of the African and common, and of dif- 
ferent kinds bred together. Such fowls cannot be relied 
on. Those I send you have been kept pure, having 
been bred on this farm for the long period I have men- 
tioned." 

09* We would call attention to the advertisement of 
Morse's burse, in this number. A cut and description 
of him was given in our May number of last year, and 
some notice of his stock appeared in the November 
number. Five of the progeny of this horse were shown 
in this city not long since, and attracted much attention 
on account of their fine forms and good action. We are 
informed that a young stallion of this stock has lately 
been purchased by Messrs. Nottingham & Co., near 
Palmyra, N. Y., for $S00. 

Green Crops as Manure . — ^The Report on Ma- 
nures, made to the New Castle County Agricultural 
Society, Del., states that William Polk, of Cantwell's 
Bridge, increased his corn crop ten bushels per acre, by 
turning in the second crop clover, over other parts of 
the field which was mowed for the purpose of obtaining 
seed. 

Valtte of Manure. — ^The same Report also states, 
that ** the late George Simmons, five miles from Wil- 
mington, improved one of his fields by drawing manure 
from the city, which cost him, delivered, three dollars 
per cart load, and spread it at the rate of twenty loads 
to the acre, making sixty dollars for the manure, 
which was more per acre than his farm would have 
sold for, yet the increase in the crops justified the ex- 
pense." A young farmer 6 miles from Philadelphia, 
informed the writer that manure from the city, costing 
three dollars per load and one dollar for drawing, or 
four in all, was a very profitable application; and that 
be yearly expended six iMndred dollars in this way. 

Improvement in Lumber Wagons. — In the second 
number, current volume, of the Cultivator, a brief ac- 
count is given of an improvement in lumber wagons, 
which has been adopted to some extent in England. 
That account was merely intended to exhibit the prin- 
ciple of the improvement, without at all entering into 
the details of construction. 

Since its appearance, several correspondents have in- 
quired the mode of support for the forward end of the 
box; and some have summarily censured the mode of 
construction, in the absence of the required information. 
The Ohio Cultivator, which copied the article, also 
states that several similar inquiries have been made.* 

The rough figure which was given of this improve- 
ment, was incorrect, and has in part, led to an erroneous 
impression. The joint in the reach, was represented as 
too far behind the forward axle. The distance should 
not be more than twelve or fifteen inches, which is suflli- 
cient to allow all the necessary advantage to this mode. 
A heavy mctalic plate, in the form of the arc of a circle, 
aiid a few inches wide, is fixed to the middle of the 
axle, so that the centre of the arc is the turning point 
iu the reach. A similar and corresponding plate is fixed 
HI connexion with the box above. All the friction which 
occurs, is between the polished faces of these two metalic 
plates. An iron pin passes through the bottom of the 
^ ■ > 

• rbe " plan wu l»M) eopUd iVom an Enidiah work," sf thst 
Ifeper SIMM*, ^atHcriTSd from « verbal wwee of Um hif hesi credit. 



box and the turning point of the reach, and preserves 
the box in its place, the bottom and sides of the box 
being fastened together. It will be observed that by 
this mode, the surface exposed to friction, is but little 
greater than in the usual plates on the axle and bolster 
in the common way; and that in ordinary forward mo- 
tion, the movement from one side to the other is exceed- 
ingly small. 

A Vermont correspondent states that wagons were 
made in this way in his neighborhood, twenty years ago, 
and failed; and he asserts that the friction between 
box and axle would wear out the box in two weeks,, and 
the axle in four. It would have been interesting to 
know by what mode the box was supported, in the oases 
he describes. By the mode already stated, wagons 
holding from /our to Jive font, have been used in Eng- 
land,, without any difficulty. 

It is not impossible that an advantage might result 
by substituting two strong metalio rollers in place of 
the upper plate, though hitherto it has not been foond 
necessary. 

The correspondent who objects, that as 'Mn turning, 
the wheels move sideways, which would be impossible, 
unless the ground was perfectly smooth and hard," [to 
admit their tliding^l is informed that the wheels tiuti 
precisely as the whcels*of any other wagon without al- 
tering their position on the ground, while the box itself 
moves in a contrary direction, by means of a pin through 
the turning-point. T. 

Red Cedab pob Hedoes.^Wo bave sometimes 
seen in gardens and ornamental grounds, very fine 
screens of red cedar, and it has occurred to us tbat this 
plant might be used to good advantage for forming 
hedges for sheep, especially in seotions which are des- 
titute of wood and timber. Some beautiful specimens 
of this kind of hedge or screen or may be seen in the 
garden of Mr. James Wilson, near this city. The 
fbrm is conical and perfectly regular, the sides even, 
and the branches so close it would be almost impossible 
for a rabbit or a partridge to pass through it. Nothing 
can be more agreeable to the eye, than well-set and re- 
gular line of fences of this description; and wehave^no 
doubt that they would form an efTectoal barrier against 
sheep, and perhaps against cattle also, when they shall 
have acquired sufficient age. 

We learn from Mr. Wilson, that the proper mode of 
cultivating the red cedar is as follows: 

The se^ should be gathered in the fall, ss late in 
the season as possible, and may be at once sown to the 
depth of an inch on a bed of light loam, in which ha* 
been mixed a dressing of peat. But few plants only 
will come up the first year, but the bed should be kept 
clean by skim-hoing with a scuffle or dutch hoe; and in 
the fall, the beds sbould be well cleaned oflf. saving 
what plants have come ap, and apply a dress of sandf 
compost, a foprth of an inch thick. Tbe plants wiU 
come well the second year. 

When the plants are from one to two years old. 
transplant them in May, in rows one foot apart, ana 
eight inches in the row. Let them stand in these rows 
one or two years, as may be convenient; but whenever 
planted out for hedges, it should not be done earlier ia 
tbe season than May. They may be set twenty inches 
apart, in ground prepared as for corn. They should he 
kept clear of weeds and grass; and for tbe first two or 
three years, they should be topped so as to keep them 
of uniform height. In four or tie yoars^ they will 
grow to the height of five feet. 

A sandy or gravely soil appears to suit the red oedar 
best, but it grows well in Mr. Wilson's soil, which is & 
tenacious clay. We presume it would flourish on ikm 
dry western prairies. 

Saving ot Animal Food bt Raxlboads. — ^Ev«^ 
one knows that in driving (at. animals, there is a oeosio* 
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•rable Ium of weight. Mr. CoLMANy in his Fourth Re* 
port on the Agricultiire of Maseaohosettfl, states-^the 
loss in driving fat cattle from Connecticat river to 
Brighton, (say 100 miles,) at from 50 to 100 ponnds 
to each animal. We notice a statement in a late Eng- 
lish periodical} in >vhich the average loss for the same 
distance , is put down st 40 pounds each for fat cattle, 
8 pounds for sheep, and 20 pounds for hogs. To give 
some idea of the aggregate loss which has thus been 
annually sustained, and the saving effected bv transport • 
'ing stock on railroads, it is computed that the number 
of animals annually transported by this mode of con- 
veyance in England, is 220,000 cattle, 1,250,000 sheep, 
550,000 swine. According to the above estimates, this 
would give a total of 27,050,000^ pounds, 11,000 tons 
food saved by railroad transportation; which amount 
was formerly lost yearly, by driving the animals to mar- 
ket. The saving may ultimately be as great in this 
country, when our railroad communications become suf- 
floientl}^ extended. It is computed that there are at 
the present time, 4 500 miles of railroad in the United 
States, 700 miles of which are in the state of Massa- 
chusetts,* 500 miles are short roads to coal mines, quar- 
ries, &c. But there are, as is estimated, 10,000 miles 
of railroad in the United States, projected, and not 
completed. 

THE MARKETS. 

Tho Cambria arrived at Boston on the evening of the SOth. with 
Loudon dates to the ad April. She brings news of a rise in Cotton 
e^nal to nearly half a cent per lb. on American varieties of tXl 
kinds. The large importation of Bread-stttfls into <^real Britain 
and Ireland, have had the effect of lowering the prices of grain 
and flour At the present date. (April 29d,) the effbct of the newj 
on our markets is nut sufficiently aacenained to justify quotations. 



SEED DRILL AND CORN PLANTER. 

IN the April number of the Cultivator was published a descrip- 
tion and cut of the Albany Seed Planter. I would invite the 
attention to, and trial of the same by Fanners and Gardners, and 
particularly those who cultivate Root crops, as Carrots, Parsnips, 
Beets, Turnips, Ac, inasmuch as this insures a certain and eonttn. 
vol dropping of the seed. It also has a stop motion, by which the 
operation ceases by a touch of ilie hand or root. This l^anler with 
the Cylinder is a desirable labor saving machine both for sowing 
and after culture, and with (.cylinder for large seeds, should be in 
the possession of every farmer. For sale at the Ag. Warehouse 
■ud Seed Ssore of Luther Tucker. H. L. EMKRY. 



PLOWS! PLOWS!! 
^IIE attention of Farmers and Dealers is particularly invited to 
<■■ our assortment of Farming Tools— among which may be found 
a complete assortment of the most approved as well as common 

Sows, including nil sizes of the Center Draft, Side-Hill, Substwl, 
elf-Sharpening Plows, from Messrs. Prouiy & Mears, of Boston. 
Also, the Eagle, Subsoil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and othen, 
from Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse ft Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the Peekskill Plow, all sizes, from Minor ft Horton, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y-, and Delano's Diamond Plow— all ft)r sale at the manu- 
facturers' home iM-ices, and warranted. The adjustable Steel 
Point Self-Sharpening Plows, from the factory of Messrs. Bug- 
gies. Nourse ft Mason, is just received. This is a new improve- 
ment in the wearing parts of the plow, and has several ad^'anlages 
over the common plows in use. (See R. ft N.'s advertisement.) 
Also on hand Cultivators, Harrows, f'eed-Sowers, and Planters, 
Ox-Shovels or Scrapers, Field Rollers, ftc, ftc, ftc, at the Alba- 
ny Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 10 and 18 Green- 
H., Albany\ N. Y. L. TUC KER. 

POUDDRETTE. 
^THE Lodi ManuAictnring Company offer their Pondxette for sale 
* th« following season at nduced prices, via ; In barrels deliver- 
ed free of cartage, at any wharf or place in the city of New- York, 
at the rate of #1.50 per barrel, for any quantity over 7 bbls.; (un- 
der 7 bbls., #1.75.) In bulk^ at the factory, on the Hackensack 
river, where vessels drawing 8 feet of water can come, it will be 
delivered at the rate of S5 cent* per bushel. Plautmg 4 feet apart, 
each way, 2 barrels or 8 bushels of Poudrette will effectually ma- 
nure an acre of corn, and will vie in cheapness and efficiency with 
any manure now in use. 

Apply by Itnw pon^paid, to the " LODI MANUFACTURING 
CO.,'» New- York, or to James B. Cox, Agent, No. 90 West-st. 

April l—3t. " 



GUANO. 

200 T^^*^ Ichaboe Guano, balance ship Shakspcare^s cargo, 

'^ ^ the best ever iinported in the country, for sale in loi** to suit 

purchasers, by E. K. COLIJNS, M Souih-sl. 

Afni 1.— tf. 
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AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
'nbsoriben offer for sale their usual supply of WJuU SiltnM 
French Sugar But for Cattle, at 75 cents per pound. 
YeUoto German Beet for Cattle, a very superitir sort, being qnita 
as productive as the White, growing quite as large, and said to con- 
tain more nutritive properties — 81 per pound. 

White Field Carroty growing very targe, and prodncing, under 
proper cultivation, from 8 to 12,000 buslicls per acre — $1 per lb. 

Guernsey Cup Parsnipe. — Rest kind, 81 per lb Long Ornnga 
and Altringham Carrots for Cattle, 81-25 per lb-, very clean seed. 
Spring Vetehea for aoilinf and green fooder— 84 per bushel. 
Lucerne Clover, ihe roost productive clover cultivated, may be cut 
two or three times each season, producing each time as much or 
more than the common Red Clover — ^25 cents per lb., 16 lbs. to tlu» 
acre — sow in May. 

With a general assonment of ftesh Garden^ Field and Flower 
Seeds of the best qualities, and warranted genuine. 

J. M. THORBURN ft Co., 
15 John st^ and 465 Broadway, New York. 
ITT* New General Catalogue of Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds, new Roses, ftc-, ftc, fur 1847, jusl published, and may be 
had on application. May 1, 1847— It. 



STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single Horses, some of which can trot their mile 
under three minutes, others rack aitd gal lop easily, making ad 
mirable saddle-horses for ladies and gentlemen ; Durham, De> 
von, Heret'ord, and Ayrshire Cattle; Merino. Saxon, South-Down, 
and Leicester Slieep: ihe large white English breed of Swine, 
Berkshires, Poultry, ftc, ftc. Apply to 

A. B. ALLfSN, 1&7 Water-Street, New-York. 
Murch 1 . 18 17— tf. 



NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

FARMERS, I'laiitfrs, and Gardeners, will find the LARGEST 
and MOST COMPLETE assortment of Agricultural In^ile- 
ments. Field and Garden seeds, of all kinds, ever offered in thi* 
markiet Most of the implements are of new and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the best materials, jrat loigether 
in the strongest manner, of a superior finish, and offered at the 
lowest cash prices. A- B. ALLEN ft Co., 1S7 Waler-st, N. Y. 
March 1— 3t. 



THE FARMER AND MECHANIC, 

jin Agricvltwral and Mecfianical Journal, Mso devoted 
to Manufactwruy Sdtnct, the JittSy etc. 

PUBLISHED weekly at 185 Nassau-st, Clinton Buildings, N. 
Y. W. H. Starr, Editor and Proprietor. The Farmer and 
Mechanic is designed to be a Family and Business Newspaper, de- 
voted partieularlff to the objects above specified, and gen^mtfy to the 
promotion of Temperance and Education, connected with purity of 
principle and sound morality. 

It will eontain the authentic reports of the New-York Farmer's 
Club, the Conversational Meetings of the American Institute, the 
Proceedings of the Mechanic's Institute, and other similar associa- 
tions. It will also represent the interests of those engaged in the 
Silk Culture— for which department a gentleman of experience 
and qualification is engaged. Able correspondents are secured up. 
on all other subjects, and no expense will be spared to make this 
periodical superior to nny other similar Journal in the country. 

TERMS.— This periodical is printed weekly, on good paper, em- 
bellished with i.umerous Engravings, containing forty -eight col- 
ums of closely printed matter, at 93 per annum in advance. 

Advertisements of twelve lines or less, inserted once for 75 cenit; 
\hne months. $3.50; six m<mtha, $6.00; one year, •18.00. 

ITT- Postmasters and others may retain 585 per cent, on all eaab 
subscriptions they procure. 

All communicaUons must be addressed, post paid, to 

W. H. STARR, 

May 1, 1847. 135 Naasao-st., Now York 



FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber being about to give up the ftinaing businew, 
offers for sale his stock of Merino Sheep, eousi^jn* oi 64 para 
bred Merino ewes— all with lamb by the celebrated Rambouillet 
Buck " Grandee," owned by Rev. L. G. Bingham, of Willistoit. 
Vt Also 50 lambs from the above-mentioned ewes, got by th« 
Rambouillet buck " Chancellor," and the Paular " Mt. Defiance," 
now owned by Merrill Bingham, Esq.. of Cornwall, Vt. It is be. 
lieved by their owner that they are Ailly equal to any flock o 
sheep in the country for raismg stock. The ewes, aside trom 
raising a lamb each, sheared last Jone, upon an average, 4 lbs. 4 
oz ofwell washed wool— perfectly clear from gum. The wool waa 
seiit to Samuel lAwrence, Eaq., of Lowell, and pronounced by 
him to be the right kind of wool for our 'farmers to raise— being 
the most profitable. 

Satisfactory evidence of the blood oan be given. Apply to the 
subscriber at Willieton, Vt., or A. B. Allen. 187 Water-st N. Y. 

Good endorsed notes on six months lime will answer as well as 

*^"^ ^''^' THOS. H. CANFIELD. 
May 1— It. 



HORSE RAKES. 

WILCOX'S Revolving Horse Rakes, which has taken the pra 
miums at most of the New England Fairs, for sale at lb« 
Albany Ag. Warehouse and Seed Store-pnee #7 M>d|8- „__ 
May 1, 1847. ^- TUCKER. 
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RENSSELAER INSTITUTE. 
n[^E Sammer Session for 1847 of the Reiu«cUer IiwtitnH, will be 
'■ opened ou Wednewlay the 5tb of May proxima For Informa- 
tion 111 regard to ihe course of study, lerinii (»f iii«truclion, and otlier 
imrticular*, iiiquiric« may be addressed to the Director of the 
ii»titute, Prof. B. FRANKLIN GREBNE, Troy, N. Y., by whom 
pamphlets vv^jH be funiislied coiitaiuiug a detailed view of Uiecoune 
of tiudy and all other necessary iuformatioti. 
Rensselaer f nstilute, Troy, N. Y., April 15, 1847—91. 

AGENCY FOR PATENTS, 
Washington J D. C. 
yENAS C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer, and A^ent for 
^ procuring Paientti, will prepare the necessary drawings and 
papers for applicoJiis fur Pateni«, and trnnsact all other business 
Ml the line of his profession at Ihe Patent Office. He can be cou- 
suited ou all questions relating to the Patent laws, and decisions 
in tlie United s^tates or Europe. Persons at a distance, desirous of 
having exainiuatious made at the Patent Office, prior to making 
application for a patent, may forward, (posi-paid, enclosing a fee 
of five dollars,) a clear stniemeiii of their case, when immediate 
attention will be given to it, and all the information tliat could be 
obtained by a visit of the applicant iu person, promptly commuui- 
caied. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and contain a suitable 
fee, where a written opinion is required. 
Office on P. street, opp isite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permiasion. to 

Hon. Edmumd Burke, Commissioner of Patents ; 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, late " ** 

H. Knowle4, Machiiiest, Patent Office ; 

Judge Cranch, Washington, D. C; 

Hon. R- Choate, Massachusetts, U. 8. Senate ; 

Hon. W. Allen, Ohio ; 

Hon. J. B. B-iwIin, M. C, Missouri : 

Hon. WilUs Hall. New- York ; 

Hon. Robert Smith, M. O., Illii.ois; 

Hon. d. 3reese U. S. Senate : 

Hod. J. H. Relfe, M. C, Missouri ; 

Capt. H. M. Shreeve, Missouri. 
May 1, 1847--3t. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

HoBTicuLTURAL Hall, School-Strect, ) 
Boston, March 25, 1817. / 

THE Massachusetts Horticultural Society announce to the pub- 
lic, that its Committee of Publication is preparing to publish 
the first number of a seri^ of Trausnclioiis of the Society. • 

This publication has been for some years in contemplation, and 
raalerials have been collected for this purpse ; but it has been 
hitherto delayed until the funds of the Society should enable it to 
be produced in a style of excellence which could not fail to render 
it both permanent, and an honor to the advanced state of the Horti- 
culture of tiie present day. 

It is intended that the work shall be in rojfol oetavot and the num- 
bers shall appear as frequently as materials accumulate ,* each shall 
contain from four to six Platrs, chiefly of Fruits, but occa- 
sionally of Flowers, drawn and colored from nature, by the best 
tulcnt the country can produce, and also the proceedings of the So- 
ciety, including the reix>rts of the weekly and lumual exhibitions, 
to the date of publication. 

The Souietv hopes soon to offer such premiums for able commu- 
nications on Horticultural subjects, as sliall secure to these Tran- 
sactions papers containing information of great practical value to 
all interested in this pursuit 

Although the authors of papers will alone be generally responsi- 
ble for their contents, yet all accounts and descriptions of Fruits 
will be published under the immediate supervisiuii of the Fruit 
Committee, and oC Flowers under that of the Flower Committee ; 
•o that the OMJtiuntieity o/th^ Society will be attached to tho mt^t 
essential portions of their Traiisaclioni*. 

To establish a standard for all the present varieties of fruit, and 
to enable the public to judge «€ the quality of new kinds, as they 
shall be presented from imported trees, or from varieties origina- 
ting in this country, will be one of the principle purposes of Uicse 
Transactions, and will receive the particular aitentioui not only of 
the Committees of the Society, but also of the most experienced of 
its individual members. 

The price, to the members of the Society, will be about the cost 
of plates, printing. &c., and will not exceed seventy-five cents per 
number ; to other's, the charge will be one dollar. 

All communications intended for publication, may be addressed 
to J. E. TascBKiCACHER, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the So- 
cielT, Boston. 

Orders and subscriptions for these Transactions, may be ad- 
dressed to W. D- TicKxoR ft Co., publisbersi comer of Washing- 
ton and School-streets, Boston. 

Comiiiitee of publication, J. B. TESOHEMACHF.R, 

C. K. DILLAWAY, 
EBEN'R WIGHT. 
SAMUEL WALKER, 
JOSEPH BRECK, 
AARON D. WILLIAMS, Jr. 

May 1— It E. C. R. WALKER. 



BOX FOR EDGINGS. 

r^NE Thousand ^rds Box fVigiugv, for sale at a low rate. Ap- 

^^ ply at the Agrienllural Warehouse, No 10 Oreeo-st . Albany. 

March I— sh, - LUTHER TUCKER. 



A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 

THE sub^riber offers for «ale a valuable farmi simated one 
mile east of the beautiful village of Skaneateles, in the eoonty 
of Onondaga, on the old Seneca turnpike road, leading from Aa« 
bum to Onondaga Hollow, containing 197 acres of laiia. There ia 
on 6aid farm a good dwelling-house, two large bamn. sheds, and 
other eonvenieiu out-buildings. It is well watered, soil of the fina 
quality, pleasantly located, and is one of the most desirable situa> 
tions in Western New- York. Enquire of the subscriber on the 
premises. CHESTER MOSES. 
Skaneateles, May 1, 1847. —If 

VERMONT AGAINST THE WORLD. 

YL^E, the undersigned, owners of the horse " Blaek Hawkf" do 
^ * hereby offer to exhibit said Stallion at Saratoga Spring, dur- 
ing the show of the New- York State Agricultural Society m Sep- 
tember next, against any entire horse that may be produced on the 
following conditions:— Five Judges shall be selected, two by Ihe 
accepting party and two by us, and these fonr shall have the power 
to ^lect the fiAh. We will place f500 in the hands of the Treaso- 
rer of the New- York Staia^gricultural Society, on or before the 
first day of September next ; and whoever nceepta this offer and 
enters into the competition, shall do the same, and also give notice 
of their acceptance through the " Cultivator," and any other peri- 
odical they see fit, in the mouth of June next The Judges shall 
give the award of 91,000 to the hone Black Hawk, unless another 
animal entered shall, in the opinion of said Judges, or a raaiority 
of them, excel him in comparative merits on all of thefoqf follow- 
ing pointy vis : 1st. Perfectness of symmetry ; SU. Ease and ele- 
gance of action ; 9d. The best and most perfect broke in harness ; 
4th. The fastest trotting in harness. The place, time and the length 
of the trottin(|^ course to be determined by us. near the showgroond 
daring the fair— the distance to be not less than three nor over ten 
miles, as Black Hawk will not at that time be fitted and in proper 
condition for trotting. In ca«e we are beaten, we reserve the right 
to put him in train and make a second match, to which eaeh party 
shall add #100 more to the premium fund. The second match to 
cone odf within six weeks at the same place. Should there be 
more than one horse entered to compete with Black Hawk, the 
winning party shall be entitled to the whole fund. 

D. B. & N. H. HtLL. 
Bridport, Vt., April g— It 

A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 
JOHN P. JEWETT ^ Co., 23 Comhill. Boston, 

HAVEjuitt'publishedoneof the mo«>t valuable work.* for ikr- 
mer& ever issued from the American press, entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DISEASES OF DO- 
MESTIC ANIMALS, 
showing the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and rules for resto- 
ring and preserving health by good management, with direction* 
for traiiiii g and breeding. By S. W. Cole, editor Agricultural de- 
partment Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years«Jn compiling and testing the 
Oicts he now offers to the farmers of this country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value to every man who keeps but a single 
horse or cow, but to the practical farmer its value can hardly be 
over estimated. The whole subject of the TrtatmmU of Domestic 
AnimaU, is treated in the most thorough manner, comprising the 
Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Hi>g«. Dogs, Hens, I'urkeys, 6ee.«e| 
Ducks, Birds. Bees, &c., &c. The whole is compressed into one 
volume of 2H9 closely pruited pages, with 7 beauiifnl wood en- 
gravings, firmly bound in leittlicr. To be sold at the low price of 
50 cts., in order to bring it within the means of every man. No 
pains or expense have been spared on the part of the author or the 
publishers, to prixluce a work worthy a place in every Fanner^a 
library. 

For rale at the office of ** Thx Cultivatob," and at the prinel* 
pal Book and Agricultural Stores in the country. 

JOHN p. JEWETT & Ca 



ALBJStNY SEED STORE. 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 

THE growth of 1846. The subscriber begs to inform his friends 
and cujktomers thai he is now daily receiving his fresh Garden 
and Flower Seeds, and 1ms now in store a general assortment, 
from the most reliable sources, both foreign and domestic. Among 
the more important, and for the firat sowings in hot beds, he would 
name —Early York, Sugarloaf, and Bailersea cabbage; Early 
Ox Hart, a French variety of unequalled quality, for bo(h headiiif 
and delicacy oi flavor : it comes in use immediately aAer the York, 
Hiid is of equal delicacy ; fine Early Cauliflower ; Cape Broccoli ; 
Early Prince Albert Pens :Ccdo Nulli ; Blue Imperial, and other 
renownetl Garden Pens; Early Scarlet Short Top Radish; beM 
Early Lettuces; Purple Egg Plant; Apple or Rareripe Toma. 
to, He. 

From his long experience in the business of n Seedsman, an4 
unequalled correspondence, both at home and abroad, he hopes to 
merit an increased continuance of patronage. His assortment of 
Field Tunieps, Car.'ots. and beets, is not to be surpassed. And in 
tho Flower Garden department, every variety to be found in Lon- 
don and Paris is regularly sent out :— the finest German Asters and 
find Balsams, with too nuniorous a list of new Annual^ to put in an 
advertisement. Gladiolus Floribunda Roots, Tiger Flowers, Double 
Dahlias, and many other desirable spring bulbs. Canary biids, 
of the finest song. Fancy Cages in great variety ; fVesh Canar>% 
and other bird seeds; Glass Fountains. &c.. &o. (C^ Traders 
supplied. WM. TIIORBURN, 

April 1—9L. Corner Broadway and Maiden I^uie. 

Q^ Also a large and fine assortment of Fruit Trees and Roses 
Catalogues gratis. 
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JOSEPH BRECK 9f Co.y 

NEW.ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

Nosi 51 afuf 52 North Market- Street, Boston. 

OFFER for sale one of the ino«i extensive collections of VEGE- 
TABLE, AGRICULTURAL, and FLOWER SEEDS, to be 
found in the country, comprising a large assortinent thai are new 
and rare. 

Also, every dcscriotion of HORTICULTURAL and AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, and TOOLS, togclhcr wiih a general 
assortment of' Agricultural and Horticultural Books. 

Sujmt varieties of FLOWER SEEDS.—Vfe have now a Aill 
•npply of (Ve^h flower seeds from the most celebrated Florists in 
Europe, from our own garden in Brighton, and from other sources. 
of the most select varieties ever offered in this country. Special 
atteniioo has been given by tlie snbecribers in long practice, in 
improving the numerous varieties of hardy flowers, which have 
■o long ^een the object of their cultivatiou, and they feel assured 
that the seeds saved by themselves cannot be surpassed by any 
other growers in the eouuiry. 

GARDEN SEEDS. 

Barlv P«M— Cedeo Nulli. Early Warwick, Early Smiths, Early 
Hill, Early Frame, Bishop's Dwarf, Blue Imperial, Knight's 
Marrow, Marrowiats, of different sorto, 35 cents per quart. Prince 
Albert, 37| cents per quart ; Royal Green Marrow, very raperior, 
and Oueen of the Dwarf*, a very superior Marrowfte, not exceed- 
ing It foot in height, new and very excellent, each 50 els. per qt. 

Cmil^^fMMr— Large Asiatic, and other early and late varieties. 

froonrf*— ChappePs Cream, New Hardy Cape, Purple Cape, 
Cheltenham, Brimstone, Early White, Purple ^. 

Cabbages — Warner's Incomparable, (very early) Queen, do.; 
Wellingionj Imperial, Early Hope, Early York, and other fine 
tons. 

Couve Tronehueea^ or Portugal Cabbage— a delicate vegetable of 
)he Cabl>age family, considered by some equal to the Cauliflower ; 
13^ cents per package. 

German Greens-^ A handsome growing plant, and very desirable 
for *' greens;" 13 cts- per package ; Weeden's fine Long Frame 
Prize, one of the loitgest varictiea— 85 cts.; White Spine, 1S| cents ; 
Early Synotts' Early Frame, Ac. 

Cebry.— Bailev's Red Solid, Bailey's White do.; Seymour's 
White Solid, and other varieties. 

Egg Ptotf.— Purple and White. 

Endive—Sew Trannparent Yellow, 18} cts. Tomatoea. 

Thyme^ Sage, Sweet Majoram. 

3fUoa»— Nettled Cantaloupe, Black Rock, Minorca, Skillman's 
Pine Rock, Persian, Nutmeg. Green Citron, Ac. 
Jllso every other variety of Garden Vegeiable Seed. 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

A general assortment of Carrot, Ruta Baga, Beets, Mangel 
Wnrtzel, Turitep, Parsiiep and other seed« for the field. Also 
GRASS SEEDS. 

Northern and Southern Clover, White Dutch do.; Lucerne, 
Hcrtbs Grains, Northern and Souiliern Red Top ; Oat Grass, Or- 
chard GrasK. Perennial Kye Grass— wholesale ujid retail. 

Potato Seeds, at 50c ceiiu per package— suflicient for 2U00 plants. 

Fruit Trees, and Ornamental Shrubs and Plants, of every de- 
scription— t'urnislied at the lowest rates, and of the choicest varie- 
ties, at short notice. April 1, 1847—11. 



THE GENUINTi MORGAN HORSE GENERAL 
GIFFORD. 

THE hnrse purchasrd by the subscribers at the late State Fair, 
at Auburn, where he was exhibited, together with his we, 
the Giflbrd Morgan," and attracted universal admiration, [see 
report of Commiiiee on Foreign Stock, in Cultivator, vol. 3, page 
943,] will stand the ensuing season for mares, on Monday^ Tues- 
days, and Wednesdays, at the stable of Geo A. Mason, two miles 
northeast of Jondaii. Tliurdays Fridays, and ^Saturdays, at Camil- 
las. 

TERMS— ftlO the season. Insurance to be agreed upon. Pas- 
tnrage for mares furnished by either of the subscribers at a rea- 
sonable price. GEO. A. MASON, 

March 15. 1847— 3t. D. A. MUNRO. 

SENECA LAKE. 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM for sale, lying on the cast side of the 
Seneca liake, Seneca Co., N. Y., about 7 miles south of Gene- 
va, containing about 150 acres of the best quality of land. There 
is about 50 acres of excellent wood and timber land, and the arable 
and meadow land is of the best quality and in good condition. 
Lowest price 950 per acre. The mie-half of the purchase muncv 
may remain on bond and mortgage fbr many years. Title good. 
Tlie farm may be viewed at any time. Apply to RICHARD DEY, 
on the premises, or to JAMES R. DEY, No. 51 Liberty-st., New- 
York, or to JACOB C. DEY, Fullon-st., Brooklyn. 
Fayette, March 1, 1&47— 3t. 



THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD HORSE, 

SO well known in Vofmoiit and New Hampshire as the highest 
blooded Morgan stallion now remaining, will be found the 
coming reason at the subscriber's stable, in Walpolo, N. H. 

Terms— 815, of which S5 is to be paid at the time of service, 
and the remainhig 10 if the mare proves in foal. l*asturing will 
be provided for mares from a distance, and the necessary attention 
given them. Accidents and escapes at the risk of the owners. A 
cnt of this horse may be seen in the Sept No., 1846, of the Cultiva- 
tor. FREDERICK A. WIER. 

Walpole, N. H., March 9, 1847.— 3l.» 




JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

U. STATES AGRICULTURJL WAREHOUSE, 

No. 105 Front-aireet, (near Fulton,) New- York. 

Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-tt. 

I^HE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of Merchants 
and Dealers in AGRICIJLTURAI. IMPLEMENTS to tha 
superior assortment of goods which they manufacture, embracing 
Plows and Castings of the most approved kinds in use, and pos- 
sessing all the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma 
terial) among which are ike following articles, that can be seen a 
their warehouse : 



Pitts' Com and Cob Crusher. 

Price, 940 

Sinclair's do.— hand or horse.#30 

Fitzgerald's Patent Burr Stone 

Com Mill, •AO 

Sinclair's Cast Plate Cora 

Mill, 940 

Swift's Coin, Coffee, and 

Drag Mill, #6 to t8 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutter, 
Sinclair's Hay, SlraM^ and Stalk 

Cutter; 
Greene's do. do. do. 
May her A Co.'s do. do. 
Langdon's do. do. do. 
I. T. Grant A Co.'t Premium 

Fanning Mill ; 
J. Mayher A Co.'s do. do. 
Boston Centre Draught Premium 

Pldws, 
Bergen's Self-Sharpening PIowh; 
Dnicher's Plows of all kinds ; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 

Freeborn's do. da 



Min<H- A Horton'A Plows, all k'dv; 
Worcester Eagle do. 

Mavher A Co.^s E^le improved 

Plows ; 
Mayher A Ca's much approved 

Langdon's Horse Hoe Plowa ; 

Castings to fit all kinds of Plowa 
in a«e ; 

Mayher A Co.'s 3 Horse Power. 

Price, $55 

da do. 4 do. fTS 

do. da 9 Thresher, fSS 

do. da 4 da $30 

John Mayher A Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Com Shell er; 

Burrall's Com Sheller ; 

Warren's da do. 

Sinclair's Cora Sheller and Husk- 
er; 

Pin's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Machine : 

E. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 
Separator ; 

Subsoil Plows of different kinds. 



Cultivators, Wheelbarrows, Canal Barrows, Store Tracks, Horse 
and Ox Carts,Mule Wagons, Ox- Yokes and Bows, Hames, Trace 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers, Ground Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
Pick Axes, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Scythe 
Snathes, Grain Cradles, Crow Bars, Ac, Ac. all of which will bo 
sold as cheap as they can be bought at any other store in the city, 
and are warranted. 



Gin Gear, Segments, Rap Wheels, Ac 
Castings of all kinds mane to order. 



March 1, 1847— tf. 



TO NEW- YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

ONE hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois Lands for sale, 
in tracts of 40, 60, 190, 160 acres, or more, to suit purchasers. 
The lands are all first rate, and among the very best in the state, 
and are situated in the counties mo«t densely settled, viz., 
Morgan, Scott, Cass, Mason, Menard. Green, Sangamon, Logan, 
Christian, Mason, McLean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
settlers every reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 
pajrment. The price from #3 to $5 per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papeiS; writes re- 
specting this section of Illinois as folloMrs : 

" Beardsunm, Cass Co.^ Itt.^ Jan. 10, 1846. 

Th« Rights of thk West.— Goth AMrrits on the Wiho.— It ta 
now six weeks since I left tho city of Gotham, during which time I 
have seen considerable of this westera country, and I must ray the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipnted. 
and this country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
There a nothing to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
rich, as the land is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
duce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

" A New England man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
♦hat some farmers here produce ten thousand bushels of com, and 
naif as many bushels of wheat in a year, to sav nothing of cattle 
and hogs, of which some raise as many as five htuidred head. One 
farmer told me that he raised tlie Inst year 8000 bushels of com, 
and it was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

" Cattle and sheep feed upon the prairies all winter, as they are 
seldom covered with snow.'' 

Most of the above lands may be cultivated 100 years or more 
without manuring, being of the richem alluvial soil. The titles are 
uidisputablo, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers. I-*tters (p-^ paid) addressed to D. B. 
Atbbs, B«i., of Jacksonville, III., or the subscriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
that the taxes are very burdensome In Illinois, we state that tliey 

range from 91 .60 to #8.00 per annum, on 80 acres of laud. 

JOHN GRIGG. 

Jan. 1, 1847.-0I No. 9 North Fourth - 
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TO WOOL GROWERS. 
TVrUMEROTTS liberal minded persons iinerested in the Woo! 
i-^ business, having placed funds at our disposal for the purpose 
herein after meniion>:d. wc shall, on the Ist day of October next, 
award and pay the following premiums, viz : Ten Golds Medals 
worth ten doitars each for the ten entire cl^ of raoat|valuable flec> 
ees for clothing purposes— ten Gold Medals worth ten dollars each 
fvr the ten entire clips of the most valuable fleeees for combing or 
worsted purpose*— ten preminms of.teii dollars each for the ten best 
eonditioned entire clips of Saxony Wool — ten premiums of same 
am'iunt for the ten best conditioned entire clips of Saxony grade Wool 
—ten premiums of same amount fu^tlie ten best conditiiHied entire 
elips of Merino Wool— ten premiums same amount for the ten best 
conditioned entire clips of Merino grade W«x»l — ten premiums of 
sama amount for Uie ten liest coiutiiiuned entire clip* for combing 
fleeces. All Wo«»l Gmwers throngliout the United Stales are invi- 
ted to compete for ihem. We would again invite the aitetition of 
Wool Growers to our remarks on the .«<iilijeci of preparing wooi for 
market as pubiislied in the reports of the Wool Grower's meeting 
atSteubenville, Ohio, the lOih of February, 1847, also ill the Ohio 
Cultivator, and other papers of the country. 

All bales of wool designed fur our care, should have the name of 
tbe owner or grower plainly written or printed on them in full, to- 

S ether with our address, as follows : '* Perkins & Brown, Spring- 
eld, Mass." 

All lots nf wool intended to compete for the premium-s should 
reach us bv the Isi of August next. Growers may receive premi- 
ums if their wool be put up and marked separately, even though 
llie wool come through the merchant or other wool dealer. Any 
farther contributions from Wool Growers or other public spiritnd 
persons will be expended in preparing the medals, publishing a re- 
port, and in additional premiums. 

All Editors of Periodicals friendly to agricultural pursuits 
throughout the United States, are respeciAilly requested to publish. 

PERKINS & BROWN. 
Springfield, Mass , April 90, 1947— It. 



THE ENTIRE HORSE, 

MORSE'S Obbt. or 'NoRisA!*,*' will stand forthepreMn'.wason 
at the stable of Jambs Rtc«. at Gormoiidyille. three .mles 
Borth of Lansingburgh. CALVIN MORSB. 

Lausingburgh, May 1, I&17— 21. 



THE ROSE CULTURI8T. 

A VALUABLE Practical Treatise on the cnltitratioa and n. „^ 
ment of the Rose in all its varieties, mcluding Hybridizing, 
Budding, OraAing, Root GraAing, Forcing, and producing Seedling 
Roses, with an enumeration and descriptioti of more than 900 vari- 
eties of this beautil'ul flower. ' Emtieltislied with numerous engrar* 
iiigs— Muslin Gilt 31 cents ; Mail edition 95 cents. 

Published and for saie at th« ofllee of Uie Farmer and Meohanio, 
135 Nassau street. 
May I, 1847—91. „_«_ 

CORN MILLS. 
npHB sabscribers have Just received at their Agricultural Waro* 
-'' hoose, a newly invented easi*iron mill, for grinding com ml 
other grain, either by hand or horse-power. It will grind from 3 
to 4 bushels per hour. Price. $30. 

Also the hand Cora Mill, whicAa grinds from 1 to U ImshaU par 
hour. Price 96.50. 

These mills are highlv economical and convenient, and avarr 
farm and plantation onght to have thero. They are simple hi eon- 
struction, not liable to get out of repair, and are easily opmatad. 
When one set of |riates is worn out, they can be replaced at a tri> 
fling cost. A. B. ALLEN & Co- 

M»iy l-<t. 187 Water-st, New-Yorfc. 

AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Noi. 10 and 12 Green-it. , Alhawy. 

FOR sale, at all times, at the above establishment, all kinds of 
Agricultural aud Horticultural Tools, Implements, and M». 
chines, from the best manofactitrers, and at as low prices as at aay 
establishment in the country. 

Plows of all kinds and sizes ; 

Harrows and Cultivators, of different kinds ; 

Manure Forks, Shovels, Spades, Hoes ; 

Horse Powers and Threshing Machines : 

Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Com and Cob Mills ; 

Drill Bsirrows and Corn Planters ; 

Fitzgerald^s ponable Burr Stone Mills ; 

Harvesting and Haying Tools of all kinks ; 

Ox Yokes and Bows. Draf>, Tie-up, and iHher ehains ; 

Grant^s and other Faimimr MilU. ^ 

Garden Rollers, Ladies' Weeding Trowels. Grass Shears, Frviidi 
pattern. Border Shears, Garden Reels and Lines. Bnddinff and 
Pruning Knives, Garden Rakes. Hay Knives, Transplanting Trow- 
els. Pruning Saws, various kinds, Bark Mills, Sug:ar Mills, Bush 
ana Bill Hooks, Root or Vegetable Cutters, Ball Rings, Axes and 
Hatchets, Patent Axe Handles, Wheelbarrows, Anti-Friction Roll- 
ers, Ship Scrapers, Spinning Wheels, Reels, Smith's Cora Shal|er. 
Burrall's Corn Sheller, &c. 

Chums, Cheese Presses, Tubs, and Pails, &c., &e. 

Together with a general assortment of Field, Garden, and Flowar 
Seeds, Seed Corn. Choice Potatoes, Ac., &c. 

April 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 

CHEAP PLOWS. 

SINGLE-Horse Plows, from 99.00 to 93 00-eseh ; 
Double-Horse '' " 93.00 to 96.00 ** 
The woods of these plows are made of the best r^ whitt oak. The 
handles are steamed and then bent crooked^ instead of being Mwed 
out. This makes them much stronger and more durable. Tha 
castings are made from good new pin vrxm^ without any adraiztnra 
oi old terap. Tlie wrought iron work is of excellent quality, with 
extra* attached to the plows. A liberal discount to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN A Co., 1S7 Water-street, N. Y. 
March I— 3t. 



FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

AliARGE and complete aaM>rtireni of Field and Garden S««d« 
of all kinds, coustantiv on hand, for sale by 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., IW Water-Street, New- York. 
March 1— 3t. 

THE CULTIVATOR 

Ti pMitkid on th^Jirtt of each month, at Albawy^ JV, F., (y 
LUTHER TUOKBR, PROPRIETOR. 

LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 



f I per aiiii«-*7 copies for $5~I9 copies for f 10. 

Payable always in advance 

FI7BLI8B1NG AOKIfTS IIT 

NEW-YORK—M. H. Newman k. Co.. 109 Broadway ; 

BOSTON— Joseph Breck & Co., 59 North-Market-Street ; 

PHILADELPHIA— G B. Zicbcr h, Co., Booksellers: 
Of whom single numbers, or complete sets of the back voluiDM, 
can always be obtained. 

07* ADVTcaTisKunixTs inserted in thet'nltivator, at tbe rate of 
91.00 per 100 words, for each insertion. 

ry Two editions of The Cultivator are issued— one withoDt 
eoveiv and mistitchcd, which, by the decision of the Poetmastar 
General, is subject loiMitfJpopsr ;H»/ag« only— the other, sutched 
.n printed covers, the postage of which %vould be 3| cenia p«r 
number. The covered edition is never sent by mail, except par- 
tkularly requested. 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. I. 



Mssnis. £DiTOft8**Iii the Janiuiry number of the 
ColtivatoTi you made some remarks on breediag horses. 
I fully agree with yoa in regard to the advantages that 
would accrue from rearing good stock of this descrip- 
tion; and I admit also, the importance of knowing the 
history or origin of our best horses. On this point, I 
notice that you attribute the excellence of some of our 
best roadsters to an admixture of the blood of the Eng- 
lish race horse with our " country" mares. I shall not 
at present dispute the correctness of this conclusion; 
but as some may draw the inference that a resort to 
that blood would now be productive of equal advanta- 

feSf I wish to offer a few remarks; and after having 
uly considered this point, I propose, with your leave, to 
make some observations on the best mode of improving 
our horses for the carriage and road. 

First, then, I would observe that the horses spoken 
of by you as having produced so great an improvement 
in the stock of the country, were " blood horset of the 
olden time," This is a distinction which I consider it 
important to bear in mind; as in my opinion a great 
change has taken place in the character of blood horses 
within the last seventy or eighty years. The fashion 
of the turf has changed; formerly, long races with 
heavy weights, were the test of superiority; now it is 
short races with light weights. With this change there 
has been a corresponding variation in the character of 
race horses. Instead of a strong, close-knit, substan- 
tial animal, able to carry weight and sustain himself 
under long-continued action, the object now is to ob- 
tain one whose conformation will admit of his making 
the longest and most rapid strides for a short time. All 
who have any knowledge of animal locomotion, know 
that quite a diflferent form and proportions are necessary 
for the diflferent purposes mentioned — they know, prac- 
tically^ that though long legs may give speed, ^hort 
ones are required for endurance. 

But in relation to the diflference between the blood 
horses of the ^^ olden time," and those of the present 
day, I do not wish you to rely solely on my own state- 
ments, and I will therefore offer authority which I think 
will not be questioned. I will first silbmit the testimo* 
ny of English writers, and afterwards that of corape* 
tent individuals of our own country, and thus '- by the 
4kouths of many witnesses ** establish the point. 

The writer of an essay " On the Improvement of the 
Breed of Horses,'' published in the (London) Farmtr^ 
Mag- for 1845, states that the number of inferior horses 
Id England has very much increased within a few years, 
tod he proceeds to inquire into the causes of this result: 

*^ The description of hotses to which oar inquiry ex- 
fAods, are of that class constituting hunters and road* 
dart; both in saddle and haroeas. ooachers and chargers, 



or wliat is called ' half stock.' " The qaalities which are 
required in this description of stock, he observes — '' are 
speed and endurance, with the capability of carrying 
heavy weights, with varied pace, through deep ground 
across a broken country; and in order that they should 
possess these capabilities, they should have what are 
commonly termeid, in hunters' phraseology, ^ hone, fnus- 
de, and eompaetneee,* by which is understood compact- 
ness of form, and the bone and muscle in their proper 
places. * * * It would appear that our blood stock for- 
merly possessed these characters in an eminent degree, 
and by reference to former sporting publications, it will 
be seen that they were shorter in the leg, and capable 
of canying heavy weights and running long distances; 
now they run with light weights and short distances, 
where bottom is not so necessary. Our fleetest racers 
were then what are now called email horses, which 
means that they were not the tall, lengthy, leggy racers 
of the present day, but compact, muscular, and remarka- 
ble for their capabilities of carrying heavy weights, and 
power of endurance. • • • This change in our blood 
stock has originated in consequence of alterations which 
have taken place on the turf. If the great stakes at 
present were two and three miles, instead of half or one 
mile distances, they would certainly be won by the 
' stoutest blood,' though not perhaps, the fastest horse. 
* * * A mile is not sufficient to try the strength and 
endurance of any horse, although it may do to test its 
speed for the purposes for which he is now chiefly re- 
quired, viz., to tpin a heavy ttahe." 

An impression prevails in this country, that blood 
horses, with long pedigrees, must of course be valuable, 
and calculated to improve our common stock. Hence it 
is that large patronage is frequently bestowed on stall 
ions, which, excepting in length of pedigree, are deoi 
dedly inferior. This tends greatly to increase the num 
ber of poor horses. The same error in breeding pre 
vails in England, and produces the same ill consequea 
ces. This is shown by Mr. John Burkz, Jun., in an 
essay on the '' Breeding and Management of Horses On 
a Farm," published in the fiM\ volume of the Journal 
qf the Roy alJgriculturai Society, IB46.) Speaking of 
the numbers of inferior horses, with thorough-bred pedi- 
grees, whioh are kept as stallions, Mr. Burks say$— 
" This system is tantamount to the supposition that a 
horse of fuH blood, must ipeofatto, be an animal likely 
to beget stock of a superior description; whereat, tbtMPt 
who have paid only a moderate share of attention to tfrji 
Bubjeot of breeding, must be aware that there is perhaps fO» 
diitinct epecies [breed f ] qf horses among which are to 
be found so many absolvtely worthless animals j asamansf 
those thai are thorough bred." This fact, he adds, \§ 
folly borne out by the great namberi of " weedy <ko 
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rough-bred hacks " which are shown about the country, 
and which, though they have, he admits, ''some degree 
of showiness/' are neyertheless quite unfit to go through 
with only a very moderate share of fatigue, with a weight 
of twelve stone, [168 lbs.] on their backs;" and he adds 
that in all probability, many of them might be purchased 
at the close of the season, " for a less sum than the first 
cost of begetting them.'' 

Prof. Low, in his " Illustrations,'' speaks directly to 
this point. He says — " It is difficult to institute a pre- 
cise comparison between the horses of a former age and 
those of the present day; but it is the opinion of the 
most careful observers, that the present breed of race 
horses has for a period past been tending to become 
small, loug-limbed, delicate in constitution, and accord- 
ingly inferior to the elder horses of the turf." 

Of a simUar character is the testimony of a oorres- 
pondent of " BeWi Life in Londotty" 1845:) 

'* The English race horse is an animal of which all 
classes of our countrymen are justly proud; but at the 
same time it may be doubted whether the great and nu- 
merous prises now offered to speed, without much re- 
gard to stoutness do not produce results injurious to the 
country; and I wish to call the attention of your read- 
ers, who comprise most of the sporting public,) to the 
present state of our horses. The Arabian blood, by its 
mixture with ours, has long since attained to a won- 
derful degree of perfection; and racing having been at 
an early period enrolled among our national amusements, 
the attention of the most wealthy among us has been 
directed to race horses, and to the breeding of them with 
the utmost possible speed. Formerly horses had to run 
four miles at high weights; now it is a course of a mile 
and a half, with light weights, to try to approximate 
to the speed of steam. One attempt has been made to 
«tem the torrent, by the race instituted some years ago 
by the Duke of Portland, but it was against the fashion, 
and it was given up; and if any one objects that such a 
race is more cruel and more distressing to horses than a 
short one, I say he can know but little of racing, for 
horses differ much more in stoutness than in speed ; and 
as you lengthen the course you do away with the keen- 
ness of the contest, which is what causes the distress, 
and this In fact is the very reason why the B. C. [Bea- 
con course, which is 4 mdes, 1 furlong, and 138 yards 
round,] is unpopular. A leggy animal, with a long 
stride is worth more now than he was in the days of our 
fathers; this I say is entirely wrong and mischievous. 
Then, as to another point — no regard is paid to sound 
and lasting legs and feet for mares or stallions; these 
points would be carefully looked to for a riding horse, 
but when it comes to breeding a more valuable animal, 
the breeder says, ' Oh, the colt will come out well at 
two years old, and win me a few good stakes, and that 
will do, never mind his legs.' Then again, what care- 
lessness there is as to size and power, especially as to 
the dam; on these points, stoutness, soundness, and 
power, I say, most wonderful indifference is daily shown, 
as any man will see who looks through thorough bred 
studs, in nine cases out often. Let him go to Tatter- 
sail's and almost all the thorough breds he sees sold will 
be thin long-legged ociis^ (most of them chestnuts,) 
with slight and upright pasterns, and small round fet- 
locks. What on earth are they good for ? a Welsh 
pony would kill three or four of them in a coster- 
monger's cart. Then we expect to sell our thorough- 
breds to foreigners, but they will not buy small lame 
eats; they buy nothing but the very best sort we 
have. In short, whether for use at home, or as mer- 
ehandise to go abroad, we ought to be more particular 
in the shape, size, and soundness of sires and dams of 
horses, than the Short-Horn breeders are as to their cat- 
tle; and whereas, most of us, on the oootnirv. tni<(t to 
hUiod, and tltitik •>f litllt* else. I haw ui]i(r«4i^4'U juu 



long ago on this subject, but I do so again because I 
think it one of great and national importance, and be- 
cause I see the evil grovring daily. There would be 
much less expense and much less disappointment, if one 
colt was bred from a sire and dam of true form and 
soundness, than if six were bred at random, with the 
hope of one turning up a trump. Again, it is not near 
so easy now as it used to be to buy a good, strong, 
young hunter. And steam is in some measure the 
cause of this, for an old fashioned, compact, active, 
coaching mare, when her work was over, bred a good 
hunter by a lengthy thorough-bred horse; now, the de- 
mand for the machiner is nearly gone, and the animal is 
YCTj scarce. In the want, then, of this middle dase, 
from which to recruit the patrician blood of our Sultans, 
&o., we have an additional motive to be careful about 
strength and size in the latter. I have been bitten by 
thorough>breds when younger, but I think of them now, 
that though a large and powerful thorough-bred is the 
finest form of a horse, bring me them at random, and I 
wUl engage three out of four vriU be irredeemable rips.'' 
~ In my next I shall adduce the testimony of our own 
countrymen, in relation to this subject. E^^vus. 



Cultivation of Onions. — John W. PKOCTOK,Esq.| 
of Mass., states in the Bofton Culiivator, that there are 
three individuals in his neighborhood, each of whom pro- 
duces annually from two thousand to three thousand 
bushels of onions. They, in some instances, rent the 
land at from $6 to $10 per acre, and the average pro- 
duct is 300 bushels per acre. He says the onions, when 
ready for market, are worth $100 more than the rent of 
the land and the cost of the manure, leaving this sum 
as the compensation of the labor applied." He does not 
give the price of the onions per bush., but we have lately 
seen it stated that the average in that neighborhood is 
thirty-seven and a half cents per bushel. The same land 
is continued in onions several years in succession. Mr. 
P. states that some lots have borne this crop every year 
for ten years, without any depreciation in yield. '* Mus- 
cle-bed " and leached ashes are much used for manure. 
Great pains are taken in the preparation of the soil, 
particularly to have the top well pulverized. The seed 
is sovim with great accuracy by a machine, and strict 
attention is given to keeping the crop clear of weeds. 
It is calculated that one man and two boys of the ages 
of 12 to 16 years will manage ten acres. Mr. P. sayv 
he knows of several individuals who commenced this 
business at the age of twenty-one, and have pursued it 
for a dozen years or more, have brought up respectable 
families, and are now worth comfortable estates. 

Improved Implements. — In the report for the 
county of Champaign, published by the Ohio Board of 
Agriculture, it is said — *' Hussy's reaping machine, 
worked by horse power, was introduced in this county 
during the past harvest, and some two or three hun- 
dred acres of wheat cut vrith it. It cuts the grain 
without waste, and leaves a short even stubble. It 
employs nine men and four horses to work it, and cuts 
upon an average 12 to 15 acres per day. The man 
who sits on the machine, to pass the grain off* the 
platform, works very hard, and to great disadvantage, 
from the position in which he is obliged to sit. Ma- 
chines are now being made in Urbana, our county 
town, to order, by a machinist who promises to make 
them so that they will pass off* the grain to the binders 
for any size sheaf that may be desired, thus superseding 
the necessity of a man on the machine for that pur- 
pose. Improved threshing machines, whereby the 
grain is threshed and cleaned by one operation, at the 
same cost per bushel as was formerly paid for thresh- 
ing alone, are now in pretty general use in this county. 
The wheat -drill wns used by several of our farmers last 
fiiH, for Iho iirsliin:"." 
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VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF VEGETABLE FOOD, 

BASBD UPON THRTR PER CBNTAGK OF IflTBOGBN. 
BY EBEN N. HORSFORD, A. M., 
EumAird ProfeMor of Afgilieatim of Same* to the Jru, in the UniTeniiy at Cambridge, Mai 



Ihtroductiow. 

SiNCR Gfty-Ln88ao«8 discovery of nitrogen in the seedi 
of plants, the conception of animal nutrition has been 
assuming a more and more definite oharaoter. 

Already had the principal proximate ingredients of 
meals, by taking advantage of their physical properties, 
been separated from each other; gluten, albumen and 
legnmin, starch, gum, sugar, dextrine, and woody fibre 
were known, and their physical, as well as some of 
their chemical properties,* had been studied. 

Their more accurate chemical constitution was reserved 
to a later period, when the intereeting disdoaure was 
made, that they may be arranged in two classes, those 
containing nitrogen, and those containing no nitrogen; 
and that the former as well as the latter are, among 
themselves, nearly identical in composition. 

It is well known that laborers, supplied only with 
food containiQg no nitrogen, become incapable of exe- 
cuting their tasks; and further, that ihe corporeal sys- 
tem, even without labor, cannot be sustained upon such 
food. The discovery of the near identity in chemical 
composition between vegetable albumen, fibrin, and 
oaseine, and the corresponding bodies found in the ani- 
mal kingdom, gave the above facts their explanation. 

The food must contain an ingredient suited to replace 
the animal matter consumed. 

This being known, and the quantitative relation of the 
several elemento of the nitrogenous compounds being 
also known, an estimate of the value of given kinds of 
food, becomes, in the hands of the chemist, a problem of 
comparatively easy solution. 

Objxct of Ixvxotioation. 

The following investigation, undertaken at the sug- 
gestion, and under the direction of Prof. V. Lubbio, in the 
Giessen Laboratory, had for its object the determination 
of the rdatwe wdwsM cf different kindi of vegetable food. 

These values are tlu>eefold. 

The various forms of food derived from grains, her- 
bage, and roota, furnish, 1st, bodies containing nitrogen; 
2d, bodies destitute of nitrogen; and 3d, inorganic salts, 
—all of which are serviceable in the animal economy. 

The nitrogenous bodies, from their solution in the 
olood, form the tissues — ^the actual organism. The 
bodies wanting nitrogen contribute, by their more or 
less perfect combustion, to the warmth of the animal body; 
and the salts of the alkalies and alkaline earths, serve 
in building up the osseous framework, beside constituting 
an essential part of every organ of the animal system. 

Their values for the latter purpose are in proportion 
to the phosphates the ashes contain. 

Their values for the second purpose above-mentioned, 
may be considered, in genera], as in the inverted rela- 
tion of their values for the first;— since the larger the 
proportion of nitrogenous bodies, the less must be the 
proportion of bodies wanting nitrogen. 

Their values for the first purpose, that of ministering 
to the support and growth of organic tissues, have been 
the specific object of the hereaAer enumerated deter- 
minations. 



• Fr. Marcet found gluten comiaiing of 66.7 per ceoL of earbon, 
ti.O per cent, of oxygen, 7.8 per cent, of hydrogen, and 14.9 per 
MBt of iutrogen.~Aniui<. dt Cldm. tt dt Phftiq., zxxvi., p- 17. 



Puviotrt Labor. 

Boussingault, to whom the agriculturist is so large^T 
indebted for practical researches bearing upon the int^ 
rests of husbandry, has not left this field untrodden. P 
was thought, however, that the worth of his table of 
nutrition from the vegetable kingdom, could lose nothing . 
by a series of carefully conducted analyses, embracing 
the chief varieties of vegetable food consumed by men. 
It was. moreover, conceived, that in substances contain- 
ing so small a per centage of nitrogen as grains and 
roota generally, the method of Messrs. Varrentrapp 
and Will for determining nitrogen, would give more 
accurate results than that of Dumas, employed by 
Boussingault. The analyses hereafter given, of the 
same substance, rarely varied from each other more 
than one- tenth of one per cent.; and yet the determina- 
tions which follow, and those of similar substances made 
by the distinguished French chemist, in general differ 
no farther from each other than might be expected, 
from productions of the same vegetable species, grown 
on different soils. 

Buckwheat, {Polygonum fagopynm) constitutes an 
exception to this remark. In the table of analytical re- 
sulta, page 294, Boussingault's Economic Rurale, 
(Ger. Edition,) this grain has a nitrogen per centage of 
2.40, while two ordinary varieties of wheat (TrUicum 
vulgare) have 2.33 and 2.30 per cent. Buckwheat 
meal from Vienna gave, as shown below, 1.08 per cent. 
Buckwheat grains {Polygonum Tartaricum) from the 
experimental field of the Hohenheim Agricultural Insti- 
tute, gave 1.56 per cent, of nitrogen, while the analy- 
ses of three superior varieties of wheat, grown in the 
same field, gave respectively, 2.59, 2.68, and 2.69 
per cents. This species was further found Xo contain 
22.66 per cent, of woody fibre. 

The equivalent* value of buckwheat, according te 
Boussingault, wheat being 1.00, is 1.08. The follow- 
ing analyses give, for its equivalent value, 1.70. For 
that of the Vienna buckwheat meal, 2.45. 

Grains awd Roots — ^whsbb pbocvbed. 

For the following investigation, the meals, table 
peas and beans, and lentils, were procured by Prof. 
V. Liebig, from Vienna. The grains, with the excep- 
tion of rice and TrUicum fnanococcumj were furnished 
from the cabinet of the Hohenheim Agricultural Insti- 
tute, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, in reply to a re- 
quest for the most approved sorts of cerealia cultivated 
in Europe. The roots were from Giessen. 
Mode of Investigation. 

The several meals, grains, and roots, in their market 
condition, were dried in a water bath, at 100^ C, 
(212 Fah.) 

In drying the potatoes, beeta. carrots, and tumeps, 
care was taken to cut as thin shavings as possible, 
which with the least delay were placed singly upon 
watch-glasses, weighed and seated in fhe water-bath. 

For carbon and hydrogen, the combustions were made 
with oxide of copper, a mixture of chlorate of potash 
■ ■ - - - - ■ ■ - 

* By equivalent is meant that which may replace— or is eaoA 
to in value. In this case, it signifies the eqnal In Tahie ae fooi. 
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and oxide of copper, having been placed at the extre- 
mity of the combastion tobe. 

It was found difficult to reduce the woody fibre of the 
oats, barley, and buckwheat, to the requisite fineness 
for a complete combustion. Where the difficulty could 
not readily be overcome, in addition to chlorate of 
potash at the extremity of the tube, it was found well, 
in filling with mixed subetanee and oxide of copper, to 
add, at intervals of an inch and a half, a small quantity 
of finely pulverized and thoroughly mixed oxide of cop- 
per and chlorate of potash. The successive evolutions 
of oxygen in this case, thoroughly reoxidized any por- 
tions of copper reduced in the progress of combustion, 
and secured the most satisfactory results. Difficulty 
presented itself also in the combustion of the pota- 
toes, beets, and other roots, arising from the extreme 
eompactness of the substance when dried. It was how- 
ever, overcome bv the method already mentioned. 

The nitrogen determinations, as already intimated, 
were according to the method of Messrs. Varrentrapp 
and Will. 

The per oentage of woody fibre was determined in 
the following manner. Grains, such as had been ana- 
lyzed, were digested upon a sand-bath several weeks in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, one part of acid to a thousand 
parts of water. At intervals of from eight to ten days, 
the fluid was poured off*, and, with diluted acid as be- 
fore, the digestion resumed. After a month and a half, 
the woody fibre not appearing wholly freed from this 
substance, an equally dilute solution of caustic potash 
was employed, and the digestion therewith resumed. 
At the end of two months, the woody fibre of the oats, bar- 
ley, and buckwheat, were poured upon filters, thoroughly 
washed with distilled water, and cbried at 100^ C. 

• Mulder^s analysis of coagulated albumen, Scheerer and Jones' 
ftnalyses of legnmin and g\wtn ( Aiinalen der Cbemie and Pbar- 
macie, zxxix.. pan 300;) and Heidi's analysis of the ffluten of 
rye (Annalen aerChemie und Pbarniacie, xx.v., pace 198,) differ 
io litttle from each oUier, that a single formula has been con- 
structed npon Mulder's analysis of coagulated alburoen, and with 
a little modification employed in determining the elemenu of the ni- 
trogenous ingredients ofall the substances subjected to investigation. 

Mulder^s per centage of oxyren was reduced by that of the sul- 
phur, which has been asceitatned daring the last session of tbe 
Giessen Laboratory, and kindly furnished to me by Dr. Ruling. It 
is for gluten, 1.14 per cent., and for leipmin O.fiO per cent. 

Tbe still undetermined pbosphorous is included m tha ozygaa. 

Below follow Um analyses ollnded to above: 

COAOVLATBD 

GLVTtn. Albumsn. 

fiekasrtr. J<m4$» MuUtr. 

Carbon, MOO 65.S9 54.90 

Hydrogen, 7.30 7.48 «.87 

Nitrogen, 10.81 M.oe 15.06 

Oxygen, P. & 8.,. . 98.98 81.98 98.48 

Laavuxn. Qlvtmk of Rts 

Carbon, 54.13 55.06 50.se 

Hydrogen, 7.15 7.59 7.87 

Nitrogen,. 15,67 15.80 15 83 

Oxygen,?. &8.,.. 83.03 81.47 10.90 

The niunbers employed were 

Carbon, 54.00 

Hydrogen, 6.87 

Nurogen, 15.06 

fiolpher, 1.14 —0.50 

Oxygen and Phosphorus,. 90,98 —91.96 
MnoiB, discovered by Berzelies, is recognized among the nitro- 
genous eoBipevads, As analyaea of vegetaMe flbrine and vegeta- 
ble albumen, with an4 without it, according to Prof. v. Uebig, 
give the same result, it may be presomed that iti eompositlco Is 
^endcal with theni. 

t The following lie! of the ehiefbodies present in the sobelnnees 
sua] y zed, with their annejed oonsUtBtion, will jostiff the method 
SBTsued. 

Wareb, Cis Hio Oie 

Dextrioev Cit Hio Oio 

Own,.... Cit Hiobjo 

Woody fibre, Payen,. Cn Rio Oio 

Cane Sugar, Cu Hii On 

Pectle acid, dried by 140^ C, BegBaaU, dt Hs On 

Psetie acid. Mulder, Ctfl Hs Oie 

Pectin eorabined with P b O, Fremy, Cio H9 On 

0tarch and woody fibre exceed in per centage. all tbo other in. 
rr^lirnlM *unm<*rntt<d. Ui nM>*« i»f the wb-^'ni ••*-,'» .tr :»*.//•.*: ha<\ ., 
W^'Ur, UtuLca. Mi cuil.iu:.uii niih gcui sitd Uc AU«iio. 



Of beans and peas the halls, separated by treating 
with cold water, were alone digested with dilute canstio 
potash, repeatedly pouring off the liquid and resuming the 
digestion afresh. At the eonclnsion of four weeks^ th* 
halls were washed and dried at 100^ C. 

MODK OF ESTIMATX. 

To express in hundred parts the results of analysM, 
the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and solphor of the nitro* 
genoos ingredients, were estimated from the per eentag^ 
of nittogen.* 

The carbon and hydrogen so estimated, dednoted 
from the whole per centage of carbon and hydrogen , 
gave what belong to the starch, gam, w^oody fibre, 
sugar, ftc. The oocygen ef the krtter was eetimatedl 
from the carbon, by the formula Cit Hio 0|f f 

The detailed analyses and determinations, oorering 
thirty-five pages octavo, of Li^ig's Annalen, are omit- 
ted , the resalts, merely, being given, m the tables whieh 
follow. 

RELATIVB WORTH OP IlflXyiDUAL KERNELS. 
Attm^Rn^g io ihMW JMus omd jwr oMf . tf Ifiingm. 



Nams. 



Bash rye 

Rush rye, 

Taiavera wheat, . . . 
Whittington wheat, . 
Sandoraierz ** 

Indian eoru, 

Jerusalem barley,. . . 
Common barley,.... 
Kamschatka oau, . . . 
Early panided oats,. 
Tartarian buckwheat 

Table peas, 

Field peas, 

Table beans, 

Larff^whii^bcans, 



111 

3in 






0.I8» 
0.1888 
0.9606 
4839 
0.3190 
S.SOM 
0.6318 
0.3956 
0.3446 
0.3680 
0.8566 
8.60B0 
1.0886 
3.1431 
5.2800 



?r 



1. 

1.5 

3. 

3.6 

8.8 
80.4 

4.3 

3.8 

8.8 

3. 

8.1 
81.4 
16.3 
85.6 
43.3 



-Si 

I? 



8.30 
8.13 
8.10 
8.30 
8.13 
1.06 
1.93 
8.40 
8.06 
3.46 
1.33 
3.8S 
3.68 
8 87 
3.86 




1. 
1.3 
8.7 
89 
8.4 
84.' 

s.« 

8.4 
8.4 

3.1 
1.8 

34.3 
85.1 

41.3 
09.9 



TABULAR VIEW 



0/ Ektmmtarp oni 



driadtumpC, 






Nakb. 



Wheaten (kitiT. Viemia, Ha. l*. ^ , 
No 9,... 

'* ** '^ No. a**. 

Tolnvera wlieat, Hotienheitn,-. -<. 
Wlkitiini^ftn '* *' .i-i 

Sniink'tn^erT " '* *■ ■■ 

Ryu Hoar, Vieniia^ No. 1, ...*.. * 
Nil. a, ....... 

Bu*li rya, HobenJieim, , ..,,..... 

Rash rye* ^ . . . - . , 

Pu^enin meal, Vieunn^, ..,..,<.♦. 
Yellow Indian eoni. fl<>iiffnheim. 
TrJiJtrura mCiiiocorcLiro, Gietun., 
Jeru^ftlfin barley, Ilotnenheim, .. 
Commun winstr bBTley, " 
KaiE3*chatJrn Ortta, " 

Early vrK]t« panleled oats^ Iloh., 

Cninmoii riec^ . ^ + » ir . , . ' 

Bnckwh**! llotir. Vicnnitj ..*«*,* 
TartAfifin Bnch:whe«i, Beh«n,, . . 

Tnlik pc*t#, Vienna, ^ . . . * . . 

Fi^ 111 ^iciu. GiCHKefi, ,..«....'.*■ 
Tafile bt^anfl. Vienna, ........... 

LflTite whit* hitnm, Hijeaieai, 

L<:iiti.lA, Vtetma^ i. ....'. 

W Fi ite poiai^^oe, 0i«aKD 

Blue fi-tlaiaeaf '*'' .ni.t-. 

Ciirrow, " .*...... 

Btd b«oi»^ " 

YiUfiwF»nehbM|, *" ,*.*..*. 

RaTa hupru, ^ - 

Wide 'tiruirps. " . 



1^46.18 



•m 



47 45.83 



Ki 



.V 



45.74 
4C-^ 

44 -pa 6^ 

44. 48 
44 80 
44 31 



45,;59 



46 <M 

4A4S 
44.51 
45 Pft 
4.5.38 

4d m 



3 40.00 



44.01 

0!^44,a7 
46,48 

4^4fiJ3 

67|4S.3« 

4S.(J7 

3f)j46.t§0 

"" 45 35 - 

13, eo 

43 3S 

40, W*^ 



f 

14 

43.IS5 
8S4A.3& 
88 48,^ 
fle4S.» 

44. 5S 

VI 

4;i.5l 






60 44 0!^ 
14^rirt 
41 n 

48 in 

7l44,ff5 
63«.ffl3 

40.60 
40. W 
S? Of 
'3^,75 
^.7it« 

**.*- 
44 77 
45.00 

^\ 11 
4l,0ti 

4a,.v. 

4f flfi 



23 i>.TO 
n 0.67 
tll» I. IX 

ill 3.13 
JO 11.40 

^\\\ m 
IK la 37 

,15, O.MS 



3.Q1 

M4 

9& 

m 
3.ie 



t4t8.7ft 



4.^ 
4 01 
3 00 



jas 7T 



6.4S 
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CHAFF AND HULLS, EXPRESSED IN PER CENT. 


Namb. 


Chaff and 


Aihesof 

chaff or holla 


Woody fibre. 


Common Wimer Barley,. 
Paniclad OaU,. 


5.40 
16.68 
S2.67 
V.65 
6.11 
4 01 
4.41 


1,90 
S.3S 

o.oe 

S.47 
1.90 
3.84 
7,48 


5.30 
16.10 


TinrtarMin BucKwheat, . . . , 
Table Pew, 


82.06 
7,47 


PieW Peaa ..,.,... 


6.00 


TiWe Deans, 

Larffewhl»« Beaas, 


386 
4.00 



TABLE 
Of NitrogetumM IngrtdimUt im per emte. 





Nitrogcnona Ingredients. 




Naxb. 


Dried at 


InlWMh 


Walar 




IfiOoC. 


eondition. 




Wheat fl(*ar, Vieaaa, No 1,. .,. 


19.15 


16.51 


13.88 


****** No.-a,.,„ 


1354 


lt.«» 


13UI5 


« " " No.t 


«l.97 


19.17 


19.73 


Tftlavera wheat, Hohonheim,. . . 


10 54 


13 96 


15.43 


Whininatoii wbeaf, Hoheiiheim. 


17.11 


14.79 


13.98 


17 18 


14.51 


15.46 


Rya floor, Vieaaa.. 


11 M 

18.71 


».34 

M.96 


13-78 


Rye float Vicana, No. % 

Biuh rye, H<ibeiAeiai, 


14.66 


17.75 
15.77 
13 06 


15.97 
13.50 
11.53 


18.94 


Rmh^^ ««ru,c.a., .,,.... 


13.89 




13.36 


Yellow Indian com, Hohenheim, 


14 68 


12.48 


14 96 




18.28 


14,30 


14.40 




14. M 


I9.9i 


16.79 


Coiamoa wiNter bailey, Hoh^ia, 


17.81 


15.a5 


1.3.80 


Kamechaika oats, Hohenheim,.. 


15.96 


13.39 


12.71 


Early panicled oau, 


18.00 


15.07 


19.94 


The snaie, withoul chaff. 


«l.57 


18 78 


12.94 


Communriee, 


7.40 


6.27 


15.14 


Bockwbeat meal, Vieoim 


6.80 


5.84 


15 12 


Tanarim Wekwheat, Huhev^m. 


9L90 


7.94 


14,19 


Table peaa, VieiioR, ^ 


28.09 


94.41 


13.43 


Field peaa, Gieascn, 


99.18 
98 45 
29.31 


98 40 
94,71 
94 67 


19.50 


T^blebeana Vienna, 


13 41 




16.80 


Lentils, VieiMa, ., ,.,,. 


03,16 
9.06 


96.50 
9<0 


13.01 


White poiatoes, ^ieaaeii, 


74.95 


BlneMMwea, 


7.06 


9.37 


68,40 


Carniu, *» 


10.66 


1.46 


86.10 


Red beet*, " 


15.50 


9.83 


81.61 


Yellow French beet, « 


1L56 


9.04 


62.25 


Rmabagabeo^ ^» 


9.95 


1.54 


83.98 


White roand tnmepa, " 


12.64 


1 54 


87-78 


Onions, '« 


7.53 


16 


93.78 



TABULAR VIEW 
<y iTtunaieirt «al»er txpretuA ia aratoalmfa, 



cdOO. 





Theory. 


Experiment. 


Namk. 


Dried at 
lOOo 0. 


In freah oon^ 
ditiim. 


In fresh eon. 
dition. 


Wheat) , 


too. 

08 .6 

115. 

198. 

104. 
09. 
78. 

110. 

990. 

170. 
50.0 
57.7 
50.9 
58.8 
55.5 

109.8 

990.8 

158.6 

109. 

146. 

189.7 

183.8 

994.6 


100. 

97.6 
113. 
»4.6 
109 

90. 

76 3 
106. 
995. 
160. 

57.0 

00. 

07. 

57. 

53. 
065.0 
506.8 
9994 
501 5 
080.5 
919.4 
919.4 
910 6 


94 


Are, . ..........«...«,.., ... 


97 6 


Indian eom,....,,. ...., . 


106 


Barley 


101 5 


PteiicWdoatL 

The aaiao. wiiheii't ehiuS;. 

Karawhatka oats,. 

Common rico, 

Tartarian backwbeat.. . . 
Table neaa, ., , . . 


119 7 

1».7 

129.7 
90.7 


Field peaaT 


00 7 


Table beaas, 


90 7 


t^tfffe white boaJM, 

Lmseu 


94.7 


While potatoea, 


499 


Blue potatoes, 


490. 


Carrou, 


545 4 


Yellow Friiih 'Vert,! '• "• "• ' 

White tarneps* '. '. * ', '. '.'. * \ \ 
Onions 


043. 

689,7 
1000. 



The last oolamn, in tbe above table, contains the ave- 
rage resalts of experiments with a view to practical 
equivalents, as given by Boosaingaalt, pp. 292, 295 
German ed. One of the results with wheat differs so 
greatly from the others, that it was neglected. 

COHCLUSlONfl. 

By ooaparing the results of the above investigation 
with each other, and with those previously known, the 
following eonelanons have been arrived at. 



That the same species of cereal grain, grown on dif- 
ferent soils, may yield unequal percentages of nitrogen. 

That wheat and rye flours, to the eye and sense of 
feeling nndistinguishable from each other, may differ 
by from one to three-tenths of their whole quantity of 
nitrogen. 

That one>seveath of fresh, ripe cereal grains, is 
moisture, that may be expelled at a temperature of 
lOO^C. 

That root crops grown on different soils, may yield 
unequal percentages of nitrogen. 

That tbe percentage of moisture in edible roots is a 
oonstaat quantity for each variety. 

That beets, carrots, and turneps, have a larger per* 
eentage of moisture than potatoes. 

That mtire aliment is contained in a given weight of 
peas, beans, or lentils, than in an equal weight of any 
other kind of food above analyied. 

That in several of the grains and roots analyzed, 
there are organic bodies beside those identical in com- 
position with gluten and starch. 

That the ashes of carrots, beets, tnmeps, and pota- 
toes, as Prof. V. Liebig has already remarked, contain 
carbonates. 

That the ashes of all the varieties of vegetable food 
abe«« anaJyned contain iron. 

Finally that tbe difference between the theoretical 
equivalents of vegetable food, as estimated from the per- 
centage of nitrogen, and those ascertained by the ex- 
periments of stook growers; and the differences be- 
tween tbe results of difierant stock growers may be at- 
tribnted to the following causes: — 

First, beeaose tbe peroentfkges of nitrogen and car 
bon, in the grains and roots of the same species or va- 
riety, when grown on diflerent soils, are unequal. 

Because the promuieat test employed has been in- 
oreaae or diminution in weight, of the animal fed. In 
crease in weight may arise from secretion of fat, da 
rived from the sugar and starch of plants. Diminution 
in weight may follow unusual activity, increasing the 
oonsumption of fat already present. 

Because the experiments in but few instances have 
been made with substances whose moisture, nitrogen^ 
&o., had been previously ascertained. 

Becanee theoretieal equivalents have been employed 
in conditione unequally suited to digestion. The samo 
article of food, coarse or ftne,. fresh or prepared for ea^ 
digestion, yields unequal measures of nutrition. 

Because the condition in which the animals were kept, 
was not noticed j whether they had more or less of 1»» 
bor to perlbrm; whether they were pastured or stall* 
fed. 

Becaune, Instly, as already intimated, the tendency 
to Cut or flesh secretion, in animals of the same species, 
and even of the same variety, is subject to great va- 
riation. 



LaEOE PIOS BsaKSHIRB BLOOD. — ^TlMOTHT BbOCX* 

WAT states in the Bottan Culti/tator, that Messrs. JoHir 
b Samuel Foot, of Bradford. Ct.. killed four pigs last 
fail, two of which were nine months and twenty dayo 
old, and the other two were nine months and twenty* 
eight days old, whose dressed weights were 401, 419, 
423, 473 pounds. It is stated that they were got b^ 
Mr. Brockway's " Improved Berkshire" boar, whiok 
took the premium at tbe New Haven show in 1846 
The pigs were all of one litter. 

ExPoaTATioK or Apples. — ^EKhu Burritt urges the 
attention of the people of Maine to the raising of appleo 
for foreign market, stating that apples which in Maiao 
are maue into cider, or fed to hogs, will command a 
dollar a bushel in England, the cost of sending them ho 
estimates at twenty cents per busheL 
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RcNsssLAER INSTITUTE. — ^In Calling attention to the 
aanoanoement of the Rensselaer Institnte, for the sum- 
mer of 1847, it may not be inappropriate to make a 
few remarks io relation to the nature and specific cha- 
racteristics of this institution. 

The Institute is not, as is very frequently supposed 
by persons unacquainted with its peculiarities, a first, 
second, or third rate Academy or Grammar School; nor 
is it a seat of universal learning, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of this phrase, — in other words, a College or 
American University; but it is, essentially, a Polytech- 
nic IfiMtUutionf — a school of theoretical and practical 
science, in which the study of the mathematical and 
physical sciences, natural history, chemistry, and geo- 
logy, and the graphic arts, in connection with their prac- 
tical applications to the arts, manufactures, and agri- 
culture, constitutes the employment of its students. 
As such it was first organized by its munificent patron, 
—as such, it has been, and is to be continued. 

The exercises at this Institution, in every stage of the 
student's progress, are, strictly, the study of subjects — 
not the study of authors. Text bodes are employed^ 
more or less, in all parts of the course, ibr convenience 
in the arrangement of exercises; but foil latrtude is al- 
lowed, aqd encouragement directly given to the prac- 
tice of consulting dbTerent authors, for the promotion of 
exactness no less than greater fullness and liberality of 
knowledge. 

In every instance, a general lecture is first pronounoed 
by a professor, after whom, each member of the dass 
follows with a lecture on the same subject, prepared 
from his text-book, the reading of other authors, and 
the ideas gathered orally from bis professor. Except, 
therefore, in a very limited degrree, instruction by reci- 
tations constitutes no part of the system. The student 
is required to give a clear and extended exposition, ac- 
eording to his ability, of the subject brought before him, 
in the form of an extemporanemu demofutrative or UlttB' 
trative lecture, the performance of which, no one, who 
has had any experience in such exercises, need be told, 
requires much careful preparation, and to be tolerable, 
must be based on real knowledge of the subject. 

In the study of chemistry and experimental physics, 
after the general lecture oy the professor, the students 
follow in order with their expositions; and besides the 
pronunciation of their lectures, are required to demon- 
strate or illustrate every proposition or principle, as it 
may require or admit by experiments, models, or dia- 
grams, with their own hands. 

The subjects embraced in botany, mineralogy, and 
geology, are studied in a similar manner. They are 
only pursued through the aid of direct examinations of 
specimens from the cabinets, or those derived immedi- 
ately from the field; and as in chemistry and physics, 
so in these, with respect to the lectures of the students, 
they must be demonstrative expositions of the particu- 
lar subject by appeal to the objects themselves. In this 
manner, a course of lectures is adapted to the science in 
question, in addition to which, each student makes, pre- 
serves, and arranges a ooUeotion of plants and minerals, 
in illustration of the flora, mineralogy, and geology of 
the vicinity of the Institute, by frequent excursions for 
these objects, into the surrounding country. 

The subjects in practical mathematics and mechanics 
see pOTSued with lUreot reference to their applications 
t • civil engineering, manufactures, and extensive opera- 
tions generally, in which the exact sciences are more or 
less oalled into requisition. Each student b instructed 



tn the construction, adjustments, and modes of using all 
the instruments employed; and he is not considered 
properly acquainted with his subject, until he can lead 
a party into the field, and conduct any of the required 
operations with tolerable credit to himself in respect of 
the accuracy of his results. 

Agricultural chemistry has always received promi- ' 
neat attention at this Institution; and in this connection, 
it may be further remarked, in regard to the sob^eets of 
botany, chemistry, and geology, that special attention 
is given to the study of the germination and growth of 
plants, the organic functions of their several parts, and 
the processes of nutrition as influenced by natural agen^ 
cies and artificial appliances, by comparisons of the dif- 
ferent views of distinguished authora of original re* 
searehes on these points, by repetitions of their more 
important experinMnts, and by special independent re- 
searches. For the promotion of these objeets, student* 
are instructed not only in the determination of the spe- 
cies and natural affinities of plants, and the discrimina- 
tion of minerals by external characters, so far as may 
be practicable, but, also, in the chemical examination 
of organic products, of sefls, and of the important fer- 
tilizing appliances, the marls, lime stones, Sec. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that, in- 
dependently of its occupancy of ground claimed by no- 
other institution in the United ^tes, the Institute is 
not less peculiar in its mode of conveying instruction to 
its students. Indeed, it may with some confidence be 
questioned, whether, in the last particular, it be paral- 
leled by any other institution in the civilized world. 
The polytechnic schools of France and Prussia, have 
similar objects and similar courses of instruction, but in 
regard to the mode of study, the Rensselaer Institute is 
believed to stand alone. Nor would the mere poesession 
of singularity in this respect be deemed a merit, were 
its condition simply that of being about to enter upon* 
an untried experiment, for the present age is, perhaps, 
as prolific of unsuccessful as of successful adventure. 
Whatever, therefore, is asserted of the Institute is pre- 
dicated, not ef a doubtful issue, but of an experience of 
more than twenty years,— an experience, to which, the 
annals of the institution and the recollections of its 
friends, will, it Is believed, fully justify an appeal. B. 

AORICTTLTUaAL ADVANTAGES OF NsLSOlf CotTNTT^ 

Ya. — ^Nelson county is in the centre of the state, just at 
the base of the great Blue Ridge, on the eastern side— > 
hilly, and finely watered, with soft free stone water, 
well timbered with the whole family of oaks, the poplar, 
and the chestnut, pine, hiekory, walnut, beech, and 
many other kinds of timber. The soil is generally red, 
and when otherwise, a dark grey rich mould. As to 
health, if old Hygeia herself would take a habitatioD 
here below, this would be her head-quarters most un- 
doubtedly. 

Wheat, and everything cereal, grows as well here as 
any where. Indian corn cannot be excelled this side of 
Kentucky. No part of the state has produced more and 
better tobacco; and lastly, though far from the least, 
the grasses of all descriptions, as far as tried, properly, 
prove to be perfectly at home. The community is or- 
derly, law-loving, and intelligent. 

The James river and Kanawha canal sweeps the 
broadest side of the county, fi?om whence to Richmond, 
is, by water, about 120 miles. Price of the lands, be. 
low the mountains, about one half of which is, or wndj^ 
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b9, in market, at from $4 to $20 per aore, the meanest 
to best indttsiTe. The moantains, or the uaimproved, 
i. e., the uncleared, fifty eents to one dollar per acre, 
asid the unproved from one to three dollars per acre, ail 
et' which is tine blue-grass land, and cannot be excelled 
for rye, oats, ^tnckwheat, potatoes, flax, and turneps. 
Now, what more wouM a '"' norChem^ man want for a 
fortune f 

This oonntry, among other advaatagea, is thoaght to 
be peculiarly adapted to the growth S[ fine wool, and 
the authority is one that no northerner can dispute, as 
be beats the whole batch of them witli his sales every 
year, at Lo\v*ell, in quantity, quality, and price. I mean 
Mr. Samuel Patterson, of Washington county. Pa. He 
has visited us twice in the last twel^pe months, ex- 
amined our county in all its bearings, and pronoonces 
it, in kit 'Opiniim, to be the " promised land" for grow- 
ers of fine wool sheep, and as a proof of his sincerity has 
bought land in Bedford, and is about to commeDoe ope> 
rations. 

Mr. Chas. T. Botts, the editor of the '^ Southern 
Planter," in a late editorial, (and a very able one,) al- 
leges, as one reason why the northern (anoer does not 
emigrate more lo this conntiy, the extravagance of our 
people. May-be it is so, in Mr. Botts' locality and the 
country adjacent, for there is the metropolis and the 
foettt of the remains of Virginia aritiocracy. Not so, 
with us of the mountains or upland part of the state. 
No people are plainer or dispoecd to be more economical. 

I will add that our late legislature waked up from a 
fifty years' nap of stultification, and oommenced doing 
something for the state, by way of beginning a generous 
internal improvement system — the resolutions of '98, '99 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. In a few years our 
good old mother will be " herself again." Nclsok. 
J^e/*an, Va, , JprU, 1847 

Tea — How Dbied by the CJhinese. — ^The following 
account, by an cyo witness, of the mode in which tea is 
gathered and prepared for market, by the Chinese, will 
doubtless be interesting to many of your readers. lex- 
tract it from a recent familiar letter to her parents, writ- 
ten by Mrs, Culbertson, wife of Rev. M. S. Culbcrtson, 
one of the missionaries of the Presbyterian Board, station- 
ed at Klngpo, about twenty miles from which city the tea 
district visited, (on the 12th and 13th of May last,) is 
situated. This account, in addition to its bring more 
full and definite than any other to which I am able to 
refer, is also valuable as showing important errors in 
some of the staticmcnts heretofore published, such as, 
tliat tea is .so powerful a narcotic that the Chinese never 
venture to use it till at least a twelvemonth after it has 
been gathered — that the newly gathered leaves are first 
subjected to the steam of boiling water — that they are 
tben dried In copper vessels, fco. It is important that 
such misstatements respecting the preparation of an ar- 
ticle that is daily used by almost every family in our 
land, should be corrected. Yours truly, A. F. 

' Salem, N. F,, f e6., 1847. 

* * * '< On the side of the hill, we found women and 
children picking tea leaves from the shrub, which is as 
high as ordinary currant-bushes. [Perhaps I am mis- 
taken here J Mr. C. thinks they were not over two feet 
high.] They are set a few feet from each other, and 
the leaves in form and size are very ranch like those of 
a wintergreen. A little farther on, we passed tiirough 
a village of a thousand inhabitants, where we saw large 
quantities of tea drying on mats spread on the ground. 

'' But I am forgetting to tell you what I presume 
will be more interesting to you than anything el^se I can 
write about — the process of curing the tea. It is very 
nmple, and the idea which some of you " outside bar- 
barians " entertain, that tea is dried on copper is entire- 
ly incorrect. It is mostlv picked from the bushes by 
women and children, into baskeu, one person being mbfe 



to pick about thirty " cattis" (or forty pounds) in a day. 
It is then spread on mats, and dried an hour or more in 
the sun, preriously however, having some of the juice 
squeeaed out, and the leaves somewhat curled, by rub* 
bing them with the hand over a rough kind of matting, 
which lets the juioe run ofiT. After drying in the sun. it 
is ready to be '' fired^" which is an operation we watch^ 
ed some time, with much interest, A dozen or more- 
pounds are put into a kind of kettle, resembling a potash, 
kettle, exnept that it is low on the front side, and runs 
up some two feet behind. A man stands in front, and 
keeps the tea constantly stirring while being heated, 
which he accomplishes by thrusting his arms as high as 
his elbows under the hot tea, and giring it a toss up- 
wards against the back of the kettle. This operation im 
kept up two or three hours, by two men, who constant- 
ly relieve eaeh other. When this process is finished, it 
is ready for market, but tea that is intended for export- 
ation is again fired slightly by the tea merchants be- 
fore being shipped. We drank some that was growing 
on the bushes the day before, and might have obtainsa 
some that had been gathered and oured that day. This 
tea is of a fine quality, and is known as the '^ Tau-bah- 
san tea, from the name of the mountain on whk)h it 
grows. Some of the finest of it is prepared for the Em- 
peror. It is the green tea of which I Imve been writing. 
The Mack, it may be, is subjected to a process in some 
respects different." 

Use or Lime as a Manttrk in New Jebset.— 
About from 1825 to '30, the farmers of this region 
began to learn that lime would change the soil of our 
naturally sterile hills, to the strongest kind of corn and 
v^eat land ; and indeed no one bnt an eye witness could 
believe the change that it has already' wrought. Be- 
fore we were aware of its power, some applied too 
much, and injured the land for two or three years; but 
by deep plowing and bringing up and mixing the clay 
vrith the soil, and growing clover, to equalize the pro- 
portion of vegetable matter with the lime, Sec., a pow- 
erful vriieat soil was formed. Those who say that eve 
ry soil has lime enough naturally, should visit Morris. 
There they may see fields of thirty to fifty acres, on 
which nothing grows but what we call " poverty grass," 
and sassafras bushes, and in the one adjoining, as noble 
erops of corn, vrheat, or oats, as any reasonable man 
would wish to see. And this too, is so certainly attribu- 
table to the lime, that all now use it, even the old 
Grermans, 'whose prejudices have deprived them of its 
beneficial effects *0 years or more. 

Any quantity of lime can be obtained at the kilns, for 
six to eight cents a bushel, every bushel of which, when 
slaked, will average double the quantity. I find by 
careful experiment, that the best manner of applying it, 
and in which it has the most immediate effisct, is to 
place it in heaps of from 100 to 200 bushels, as may be 
most eonvenient, and leave it to pulverize by the action 
of the air and rain for two or three months. By this 
time it will become a carbonate, and is fit to apply to 
any crop, at the rate of 30 to 60 bushels per acre, or 
rather, double that quantity, it being slaked. Of course 
the quality of the soil must regulate the quantity; a 
good soil bearing a larger quantity than a poor one. 

I have seen lime in the above condition, put upon com 
hills before the corn was up, (a quart to the hill,) and 
strange as it may seem to those unacquainted with 
lime, except in its caustic state, with marked good ef- 
fect, while the gaping crowd predicted ruin to Uie crop, 
not knowing the difference between it and fresh lime. 

I have tried it fresK from the kiln, (a light dressing of 
30 bushels to the acre,) harrowing it in, and this trifle, 
on account of its caustic property, caused a difierenoe 
for the worse that oould be seen a mile— other com. 
unlimed, standing side by side. But its good effect 
*neo€r faUs when applied in the former -state. 
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Tom may tafce the poorest soil in New Jenej, and io 
three 7<ear8, (by an interval of one year between two 
dressinfrs of forty bushele to the acre,) can make it fyro- 
dooe good corn. The manner is, first apply one dress- 
ing, and plow it in well and deeply; then plant com 
sod till it thorooghly, and the crop will be from 30 to 
40 bushels of ears to the acre. Thp next Api-il we sow 
oatSy two bushels to the aere, and iqpply the other dres- 
sing of lime on the snrfaoe, harrowing in thoroughly 
with the oats, aad " seediag down " with one harrowing, 
after sowing the olorer. We think six qoarts of elo- 
ver-aeed suffioient to the acre. 

The oats, with this treatment, are generally a fair 
average crop, and the clover, soon after tbe oats are 
taken off completely fills tbe stubble, atid the ioHowing 
summer should not be pastured, except by hogs after it 
is in bloom. Thus a great quantity of vegetable mat- 
ter will be upon tiie sorfaee for the next years' crop, 
which will be ail you oan wish. One important item 
I have omitted, whieh is 1^ bushel gypsum, sown broad* 
oast to the acre, on the olover. This shoukl be done 
in March. 

Morris is rieh in iron ore, which in both quantity and 
quality is unsurpassed. One mine of great value, 
is 300 feet deep, which, in a comparatively new country, 
is a deep hole. There is no doubt, I think, that the 
■dues of this county could supply all the furnaces and 
forges in the United States. James Haioxs. OAes- 
ter N, /., Feb. 18, 1847. 

WxsTEBN Farming. — ^In your February number I 
noticed some extracts from Br. Elliott's letters in re- 
gard to *' Western Farming,'' and observed that the large 
farm of Mr. Strawn. or ** Stron," of Morgan Co., HI., is 
alluded to. The owner of that farm, a Napol^ among 
£eurmers, deserves a more extended notice than a few 
lines stating the sise of his farm. It is indeed true that 
he cultivates from seven to eight thousand acres, and 
often winters three thousand head of cattle. Bat he is 
more than this indicates; he is an miginalf fashioned 
by nature's self. How, think you, is this vast herd of 
stock annually collected ? At some city market, by a 
gentleman on horseback, with gloves on 7 Why, no, 
sirs ! This same Strawn, in person, by day and night, 
scours the whole country for an hundred miles in every 
direction, to secure them. He often rides all night, 
and so rarely does he lodge more than four hours in a 
night, during his buying season, it is said by those who 
know him best, that although he carries large sums 
about him, th^ robbers never know tohere to catch him. 
To*day, or this evening, be is here, while to-morrow's 
first sun finds him fifty miles hence. He knows all the 
short outs and by-paths of the country as well as your 
compositor knows his types. 

Numerous are the tales that are told of his dispatch, 
bis promptness, and his fairness in doing business. In 
the dead of night he has boen known to rout a farmer 
from his bed, purebase his stock of twenty or thirty 
steers, and by daylight be purchasing fdrty miles from 
there. It is noted of him that his judgment is as accu- 
rate as it is rapid. As soon as his ejre is fixed upon a 
drove of steers, his judgment is formed, his price is set, 
and the next minute it is ofiered. He never banters, 
makes no second proposal; but if the first is not aocep* 
ted, goes further for his stock. 

They who know him find no difficulty ih dealing with 
him, for it is notorious that his offers are always made 
fully up to the value of the dit)ve; and the manner in 
-whjehhe met the butchers o( St. Louis, some three 
ycm since, was a comer worthy a Wall-st. broker. 

The butchers had been buying beef at the low price 
(•I $2 per 100 lbs., on the hoof, when Strawn made his 
if^'ipearaooe with a drove of some tm^^ and the mari^et 
^oing DOW glutted, im> om youli) ofibr him more than 



$1.50. He waited an entire day, but nothing higher 
was ofiered. The next morning, as usual, tbe butdber« 
came out to purchase, bat Strawn's eattle were still 
held at $2. They went to the other droves; they were 
sold. Who had bought them ? Strawn, at $2. They 
sent into tbe country. Every drove they met was 
Strawa's. His buyers had been out all night, on every 
road from tbe city, and had bonglrt al) the cattle on 
their way to market, at $2 per 100 lbs. Thus were 
the botchers finally compelled to buy of Strawn and pay 
his priee, $2. 

Whether the blue grass wuUb our prairies, depends on 
what that word means. It is notorious that it en- 
cnoaobes in a great degree upon all prairie farms as they 
beoome older, and al) our bottoms and lands adjacent 
to towns are more or less covered by it, until the white 
clover taking its turn, uproots and drives it ofi". 

The pranrie grass is good feed from the Idth April 
or first May to tbe 1st November. Then sheep need 
about a bushel of com to the hundred per day, and will 
pick well enough at tbe roots of the grass until tbe 15tb 
December to 1st Janoaflry. Then they urast be fed hay 
with grain, (I mean prairie hay.) as before, until tb^ 
grass starts. Daring the ¥rinter, the prairie gress is so 
wiry as to be nneatid»le by any stock that I know of. 
I keep upwards of 2000 sheep, and have fed them in 
throe diflerent ways, viz., on prairie grass till the 1st 
November, then blue grass till 15th December^ then a 
ton of hay and ten bushels oorn per day to 1000, till 1st 
Mareh; then blue grass and a bushel of eom per 100 
till the 20th Mareh; then blue grass alone till the prai- 
rie grass springs. The second mode is described above, 
and the third consists of com and corn-fodder out up at 
the root while glazing, and well cured. This, fed at 
the rate of three bushels per day to the 100 head, from 
the failing to the springing of the prairie grass. 

This last I consider the most objectionable, as the 
first is the most advantageous method which I know of 
for this country. Winter lambs don't do well with us 
A SucKxa IN SucKEBDOM. (X/awa, /2/.,1847. 

Canada Thistles. — J. B., of Oneonta, N. T., give» 
us his mode of destroying Canada thistles. He says — 
" Salt them — use salt freely, and your cattle and horses 
will gnaw and stamp them to death. If some thistles 
appear the second year, repeat the process., knowing 
that the salt is not wasted if a little is ' trodden under 
foot of men ' or of beasts." 



Action or Lime. — ^There is probably something not 
generally understood in regard to tbe operation of lime, 
whether it promotes the fermentation of vegetable sub. 
stances, is a question which has been much discussed. 
We would venture to suggest that in this respect its 
efiect may depend on &e state in which it is used. 
For instance, if it is taken fresh from the kiln and 
immediately incorporated with a mass of vegetable 
materials, and there slaked, would not the heat gene- 
rated in slaking, bring on a fermentation, which, being 
once commenc^, would pass through the heap 1 

In the (London) Fanner'i Magazine, we find an 
able article on the ** Theory and Practical Use ct 
Lime," by John Towers, a well-known writer on ag- 
ricultural subjects, and a chemist of distinction. Tha 
oonclusion to which Mr. T. arrives in regard to the ef- 
fect of lime on vegetable matter, is thus given: 

''If applied to green vegetables quite hat /ram thd 
tfUrif It will destroy the tissue and carbonize the sab- 
stance, itself being brought into a state of mild Iijdm 
or chalk." 

Some of Mr. Towsat' other oooclnsions ia regard 10 
lime are as follows: 

" According to high ohemieal authority, it ia capaUf 
to liberate potassa from clay and granite rookai And f^ 
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Ml te «t Ubertf llrom ita ooa^inaliba with flint «s an 
insolable silieate of potawa."* 

<- It ifl a ariataka to fnppoaa thf t qniok-lima renders 
T0getaMe aiMl aniiBai remains soluble. These substan> 
ces ate partially soluble as we bave sten in the three 
alkalies^ but Che preoipiute formed b^ the addition of 
lime is not soinble, or at any rate, it is so far fixed that 
it will remain long qnieeoent in the ground, from which 
It can only be taken up in very small quantities and by 
filow degrees, aooording to the capacity of the vegeuUe 
for such food.^ 

Tbe operation of lime was disonssed at one of the 
weekly agriealtural meetings at Boston, and the prin- 
eipal faots there broaght oot, agree with the theory of 
Mr. TowsBS. 

Mr. Earlb, (editor of the Worceiter Spjfy) observed 
that he thought lime was frequently misapplied $ it was 
sometimes mixed with stable manure. He had himself 
taken half a doaen loads of manure and mixed a cask 
of lime with it, and he thought he had never seen so 
little efieot from any manure. He supposed the lime 
must have united with the base of the ammonia in the 
manure and liberated it; it was thas lost. He spoke 
of the efleet of lime on animal matter. " Quick-lime 
absorbs gelatine, and is then insoluble. When he was a 
lad it was a common practice to apply quick-lime to 
heal a eat in the finger> or other parts. In such cases 
yon may soak this ooating in water without effect; by 
onitinf with the animal auitter the lime is insoluble." 

Mr. PoaTsm, of Daavers, remarked that he had 
mixed a munber of casks of lime with peat mock, and at 
the same time had mixed thp saooe vslne of ashes with 
another heap of the same sixe. The heap which contained 
tbe ashes began to beat soon, but the one with lime in 
it remained cokL [It is not stated whether tbe lime 
was put with the peat before it was slaked.] Both 
heaps were spread on a potato fieM, but the result was 
much ia (avor of the one which contained the ashes. 

How TO PaEVENT THE BeK-MoTH Oa MiLLEB. — 

Thinking it may be beneficial to some of your readers 
who keep bees, I will briefly give you my mode of ma- 
aaging bees for the five past years. 

I have tbe interior of my hives of a size snflioieat to con- 
tain about one bushel, and largest at the bottom. When 
the bees begin to work and increase in the spring, so that 
they need more room, I raise up the hive about three- 
fourths of an inch, by patting under a block at each cor- 
ner of the hive, and then set a box on the back tight to 
the hive and bottom-board; also one on each side, with 
holes in the bottom edge of the boxes, to correspond 
with the holes under tho hive, so that the bees can enter 
the boxes directly from the bottom board. In the 
oourse of two weeks I add two more on the top of 
the hive, making five boxes, which should contain at 
least as much as the interior of the hive, and exchflinge 
them as fast as they are filled. In this way the bees 
keep to work, so (hat there is none which lay on the out- 
side of tbe hive; and I find that in a good honey-making 
season, they will fill the five boxes about as soon as 
they will two on the top of the hive. In this way, I 
have a hive and boxes that contains two bushels or 
over, and I find that the colonies wil increase enough 
to occupy a hive of this sise as well as they will a one 
bushel hive, and when the bees begin to deereaas in the 
latter part of the season, I begin to remove my boxes, 
and so oontinoe to do until I take them all away, and 
let the hive down to the bottom board again. 

I never have known of a swarm of bees being de- 



* Dr. DAVBSit oteervec diat ** qniek-lime, ■iizc4 with pooaded 
granile, ipcadily liberatea tte eoataiaed mlkali, aad as inaav ot tbe 
«lay» ana el^y.«ioac«, which compoae the balk of several rock 
forinatione m aeeoiidary and tertiary dislrieta are derived from 
aranitie rocka, we eanooc doubt that tae aetion of qaiek-lima apoa 
j^ Jaasr wwM bs of analogani dsacnptioa." 



stroyed by the bee-moth if the hive was kept full of bees, 
to guard the comb, aad this cannot be done in any other 
way than by tadEing away the room and comb as the 
bees decrease, so that the beea will be numerous enough 
upon the comb to keep the moth out in the spring and 
fall If I want my bees to swarm, when they have 
increased enough to spare a swarm, and leave enough 
in the old hive to guard the comb and perform their la- 
bore. I remove all the boxes, and let the bees all into 
the centre of the hive, and I have never bad them fail 
6[ swarming within two days after, if the vreather was 
good. I then return what boxes they need, and so add 
the boxes as the bees increase. But it is rather incon 
venient to manage them in this way, unless your hive is 
rigbUy calculated for it. A. Coltok. Pitt^dd, Vt., 
JprU6,lM7. 

The BARBxnBT QuxsTiow.-^We have received seve' 
ral oommanioatioDS in reference to the influence of the bar- 
berry in blighting grain. We wish to treat all our eor* 
reapondenta with perfeot fairness, but we cannot think 
the inteieat of the public would be promoted hy a far- 
ther discussion of this subject in our columns, and we 
are therefore onder the necessity of disposing of the 
articles on hand hy the following summary: 

In our nnmber for Deoember last, we gave a commu- 
nication from Mr. J. O. Clabkx. of Kingston, R. I., in 
which lbs theory set forth in reference to the supposed 
blight of a teld of rye by the shrub— is '' that the bar- 
h&nj aad the lya were in blossom at the same time, and 
the pollen of the barberry was blown bv the wind on the 
open Uoaaott of the rye, thus causing blight." 

Mr. Samvml Hayhsn, of Windsor, Ct., sends us 
a oonununioatMn in which be says — ''My opinion is, 
aad has been for years, that Mr, Clarke's theory in 
regaid to the blight taking place through the influ- 
ence of the poUen, when both [the grain and the bar- 
faerty,] are ia blossom at onoe, is correct, and that to 
prodooe the greatest amount of mischief the wind siiould 
be in the right direction at tbe proper time," Smj. He 
then cites several cases which he thinks support this 
theory. But is it a settled point that the barberry and 
rye or wheat, do, ordinarily, come into bloom at the 
same timet A correspondent, who is an excellent 
botanist and a close observer, writes us^ 

" Now, the fact is, the barberry is out of flower seve- 
ral weeks before either rye or wheat comes into blos- 
som; and the pollen, thus clearly proving an alibis ia 
fairly entitled to an acquUtalJ* 

From Mr. S. Baldwi*, of New Haven, Ct., we have 
a very elaborate and well vmtten article, which we 
should be pleased to give in detail, did not tlie rule 
which we have thought proper to adopt, oblige us to 
exclude it. In a very iuteresting manner, he gives the 
results of his observations for a period of more than 
seventy years. He refers to an article written by the 
late Dr. Dwioht, President of Yale College, written in 
answer to some queries which were propounded in 1800, 
by the '' Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences," 
with a view to procuring materials for a statistical hia- 
tory of the state. Dr. D. autea that in 1796, the town 
of New Haven appropriated $200 for the purpoM) of 
destroying barberry bushes within iu limits, and that 
individuals are supposed to have expended as m«oh 
more. This, it is stated, was done, because from wo- 
amination, the evidence that the bushes had an injuri- 
ous influence, was deemed ooaclusive. It was sup- 
posed by Dr. D.,-that the blight was occasioned by the 
wind carrying the " effluvia " and the •* decayed bios* 
8oms" over the field; and he states that wherever they 
fell, the grain was blasted. 

As a farther evidence that the idea of the deleterious 
influence of this shrub has long prevailed, Mr. Baldwim 
cites a statute of Connecticut, passed in May, 1826. by 
which provision was made for the eradiation of bar 
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beny bushes. This act, be infonns, us, "is stO] in force, 
cobstaDtiallj, as originally enacted.'' Mr. fUroaif^ his 
oommonication before sp^en of, alw alliides to this act. 

The final oonclosion of Mr. B., is, that—" the bar- 
berry will sometimes prodooe blast upon wheat and rye; 
particnhurly when at a critical time, a favorable wind 
shall carry the strong efflavia from the blossoms of the 
bosh directly apon the grain. At other times it may be 
harmless." 

Some of the cases cited by Mr. BALDwnr^aresingiilar 
enough, it is true; but if blight in the cases was actoal- 
ly caused by the barberry, why has it not produced the 
same eflect in other instances, where, for aught we can 
see, the same causes existed I We have sereral times 
known grain to be as much exposed to the influence of 
the barberry as in any of the cases referred to by Mr. 
B., — the bushes growing in full vigor, blossoming, and 
bearing fniit, yet no ill consequences oecmred, the grain 
being perfect. 

^. Wakbeit Hzcox, of Skaneateles, in the 7th vol. 
of the Cultivator, p. 175, states that for the purpose of 
testing this question, he transplanted a barberry bosh 
to the midst of his wheat field. In refation to the re* 
salt, he speaks as follows : 

" On my wheat ripening, it proved a good crap ef 
plump wheat, and no way injm^ by the barberry in any 
part; the healu of v^uat tohich thoi op in f Ac top atid 
among the branchetj eome of which ruied or l&y tftdmed 
en the leavte of the buthetf were equally plump mnd 
good at antf in the field. The bosh was green and 
thrifty. Some of the branches or limbs had grown 
ten or twelve inches; there was a sprinkling of oats 
in the wheat, some withm thre feet of the baiberry, 
as plump and good as ever I saw. There was an 
acre of barley in the same field, twelve or fifteen rods 
distant, as good and plump as any I ever had. My 
neighbor's field of winter wheat, only twenty-five rods 
distant, not at all a&cted or injured, but plump and 
good.'' 

Chester County Pios. — ^I send you the weight of 
some hogs of the Chester County breed, so called, which 
have been in such great demand in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and some of which have been sent to a 
great distance. Franklin Comly, Esq., slaughtered one 
on the twenty-fifth of February, which weighed 678 
pounds; William S. Doran slaughtered one in January, 
which Mrei>rhed 640 pounds; William Janney slaughter- 
ed one in February, which weighed 704 pounds; and 
Levi Bnckman, Esq., slaughtered one March 1st, which 
weigiiod 707 pounds; making an average of 6S2 pounds 
each. Tlmse hogs were kept fur breeding purposes, and 
not for making 6rag hogs. The throe first were not 
altered until the spring service was over, and the last 
one was a breeding sow which raised a litter of pigs in 
August last, after which she was fed moderately until 
she was slaughtered. 

But the question will arise in the minds of some, 
whether such large hogs are the most profitable to the 
ftirmer. Some would say not, and mv own opinion is 
that a smaller boned hog, th«t would not be near as 
great a consumer, and which would weigh from three 
to four hundred pounds at fifteen months old, with ordi- 
nary oare, would be of more profit to the laboring class 
of community than the larger breeds. For instance, 
the Chester county '* grass bogs,'' which have been in 
great demand through Chester, Philadelphia, and Bucks 
oounties, will, with proper oare throi^h the winter, — 
with an allowance of two quarts of com per day to each 
pig that would dress one hundred pounds, keep fat 
enough for the knife at any time from two months to 
eighteen months old, and with such treatment will 
weigh from three hundred to four hundred and fiAy 
pounds at the above age. They are all pure white, 
abort legged, with small head and ears, and of as hand* I 



aoBW form as tke BetfaUns. Px4MraasoT. N t wi e u , 
Pa., March 22, 1S47 

Depkbciatioiv or Lakim nf Westkbiv Nkw*Tobk* 
— For some years past, improved forms in several of 
the western counties of this state, have been oftred for 
sale in huge nnmberB, and at surprisingly low prices. 
To sell out has been the all-pervading desire among 
farmers, and seldom have they let an o p p o r tu nity pas» 
without embracmg it. Their places have generally 
been supplied by G?ermans, who now constitute a eonside> 
rable portion of the population of Niagara, Erie, and 
Chaotaoque counties. During every month ef the year 
they are flocking here torn Europe, and spreading oi» 
every side. In one town, vrbere ten years ago there 
was a flourishing and homogeneous eommunity of yan- 
kees, constituting a htrge congiega t ro n with a settM 
pastor, the Germans have displaced neariy eveiy fami- 
ly, and have now the entire control. 

The reasons for this gener«> eraigratioB are varkNis, 
but I win name three that have hai mneb infloenoe. 

1. The original settlers in these ccvmties purchased 
their lands oT the Holland Company, mostly upon * 
credit; and as they began in debt, and had to dear » 
dense forest, and support their families, they continued 
in debt, and were likely to thus oootiBue, unless they 
could sell out their improvements. 

2. The boundless and fertile prairies and wheat land* 
of the west were m various ways brought to the view 
of their imagination, and made an object of strong de> 
sire. 

3. The facilities of lake navigatioD have, in efleet, 
nearly equalized the value of very large portions of 
government land at the west with the im proved farm* 
of this state. To sliow how thb is eflected, let xa con- 
sider the single article of wheat — the article from the 
sale of which most farmers expect to become rieh. It 
is ascertained that the prairies at the vrest, which may 
be plowed and sowed to wheat the first year that they are 
taken possession of, will yield, on an average, about 
twice the number of bushels per acre, that can be real- 
ized from the lands in Western New-Tork. That 
wheat, when carried to market, obtains nearly as high 
price as is given here. The difference in price arises 
principally from the charge of freight through the lakes. 

From the western end of Lake Erie, say from I>etroit, 
Toledo, and Sandusky, the charge per bushel for bring- 
ing wheat to Buffalo, is from 3 to 9 cents; and from 
the western and southern shore of Lake Michigan, as 
Milwaukie, Baoine, Southport, Chicago, and Bfichigan 
city, the charges for freight are from four to twelve 
cents per bushel, — eight cents being about the average. 
During the sununer, between the hurry and crowd of 
spring and fall navigation, wlieat b brought from those 
ports to Bufliilo at the lowest rates. This sbows at 
once the value of lands in that region. If land in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and northern Illinois, and India- 
na, costing but $1.25 per acre, will yiekl from 25 to 30 , 
bushels of wheat per acre, and that wheat will sell for 
as much there within a few cents, as in Buf&lo, it is no 
wonder that farmers are anxious to seR out here and 
remove thither. 

But, the inquiry may be raised, '' are not farmers 
there obliged to oairy their wheat a long distance be- 
fore they reach a market V Not farther than multi- 
tudes who live in tlus state. Many bring wheat and 
Barley toBuflaiofrom places 20 to 30 miles distant; 
and apples, potatoes, pork, hotter, cheese, oats,, lum- 
ber, &c., are brought here by wagons from 40 to 60 
miles. In northern Illinois and Wisconsin, farmers gene- 
rally find a market for their surplus produce much near^ 
erhome; though at Chicago, where 400 wagons are 
sometimes seen in a day, l(Mided with wheat from the 
country, some of them come a distance of 40 miles or 
more. Agents are statkmed there aa weU as here te 
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make large parchasesof wheat for eastern mannfaotarers, 
and there as no reaaoD why it should bear a higher price 
here than there, except the freight through the lakes. 

The above are some of the reasons why the popula* 
tion of western New-Tork has changed within a few 
years, and why land has been depreciating in value. 
That this depreciation must beeome general seems al- 
most certain. Western competition is too strong for 
Qs; we shall be compelled to submit to harder work 
«nd poorer returns, or to gather up our effects and 
launch out in search of a western home. H. A. P. 
Buffaloy J4n. 1, 1847. 

{NoTs. — ^We hope the farmers of the '' Empire state " 
will not be frightened by our friend^s opinions and pre- 
dictions. If tiur lands are properly managed, there is 
no danger to be apfurehended from western competition. 
We think our correspondent over-estimates the yield of 
wheat on the prairies, as compared with that of the 
wheat lands of western New-Tork — ^we do not agree to 
the statement that the former will produce ** on an ave- 
rage about twice the number of bushels " of the latter. 
Instead of the yield of wheat on the prairies being so 
great as is estimated, " the first year they are taken 
possession of," we had supposed it was generally less 
than the average of our good wheat lands. And as to 
distance of transportation, we think it is more against 
the farmers of the western states than is allowed. If it 
had been said that they were frequently obliged to 
transport their wheat from 60 to 100 miles, a more cor- 
rect idea of the tajcis would have been conveyed. These 
remarks are not made to disparage the west, but to 
eorrect what we believe to be an error, viz, that the far- 
mers of the east should remove to the vrest to avoid an 
injurious competition. It is admitted, however, that 
there are circumstances which may render it expedient 
for an eastern farmer to emigrate. — ^Ei>8.] 



PnKPAaATiov OF Seed Wheat. — ^I have of late 
Jwen reading in the Cultivator and several other papers, 
aooouots respecting the preparation of seed wheat, 
fiorae use salt and lime, but in diflEerent ways. I prac- 
ticed using salt and lime for that purpose for about 
thirty years, hut in a different, and I think a better way 
than I have seen described. My method was thist Take, 
say, a bushel of wheat, put it into a tub, and take from 
two to four quarts of well staked lime, and one-half 
pint of salt ; put them into a kettle with water sufficient 
to wet the wheat. Boil it until the salt is dissolved. 
Then turn it on the wheat, while boiling — ^tbe hotter the 
better, stirring the wheat continuaHy until all is be- 
smeared. Do not pour in so mneh as to have it stand 
in the bottom of the tub. Let it stand from 24 to 48 
hours, without stirring; then sow it. It is an infallible 
remedy for smut, and will increase the product enough 
to pay all the expense. 

Cakbots. — ^I will say a few words about carrots. 
My story beats all the stories I have heard; but old 
men are apt to tell large stories, and I am betwixt 80 
And 90 years of age. But I am able to prove what I 
state. Some twenty years since, I undertook to raise 
' earrots, and finding it profitable, determined to pursue 
it; but about that time I lost my health, and ray son 
took the farm. There was nothing more done aboot it 
nntil 1845, when he sowed a piece, some with white 
and some with orange earrots, and when we dug them 
we measured the ground and the carrots, and the yield 
was at the rate of 1,800 bushels to the acre, and the 
weight over 42 tons. Jona. Whitnet. Twnhriigty 
rt.,JprUU, 1847 

Yield of Buttbe. — ^I noticed in the Cultivator for 
1846, p. 157, an account of the yield of butter from a 
dairy of ten cows, beiog an average of 21 1] lbs. to each 
eow. I kept in 1845, four native cows, which constitu- 
ted my whole daiiy. Three of them were of auddUag 



quality as milkers, and the fourth one was below mid* 
dling. Prom these four oows I fattened two calves 
killed at four v^eeks old, and reared two other calves 
on the milk of the cows. We made during the seanon 
1056 lbs. of butter, besides furnishing milk for a family 
of eight persons. This would be an average of 264 
lbs. to each cow. The oows were kept as follows: In 
winter they were fed upon hay, generally three times 
a day, in some of the ooldest weaSier five times a day. 
The hay, in the coldest weather was not always of the 
best quality. They ran when they pleased to a large 
stack of wheat straw in the yard. * They were not sta 
bled, but had an open shed for shelter, and no extra 
feed was given them except a slop once a day after 
calving, tUl turned to grass, of mill-shorts. My pasture 
was good. It consisted of about five acres; the feed a 
beautiful mixture of early clover, timothy, and some of 
the finer grasses. It had a light top-dressing of plaster 
early in spring. The oows were kept in this pasture, 
with the exception of a few days, till late m the fall, 
though the drouth was such that our mowing fields pro- 
duced but little after-feed. The pasture had a good 
running brook crossing one comer. Other stock was 
turned in and withdrawn as occasion required, to 
keep the feed about right. I would not pretend that 
this dairy product cannot be beat, but I think it is a 
good yield oonsidering the feed, and that the cows were 
small, and not high bred. J. Wilson. Salitia, N, F. 



Soils which Run akd Bake. — ^Beading in the Cul- 
tivator of 1846, I met with an inquiry on page 110, 
about soils that '^ run and bake;" and not having found 
an answer to that question till now, I will try to an- 
swer it, as far as I am able by my experience in Ger- 
many. 

It seems to me there are three points for considera- 
tion: The nature of the soil, the crops fit for its cultiva- 
tion, and the manner of this cultivation. Soil that runs 
and bakes, is in Germany, and probably here also, a 
heavy clay, with an impenetrable subsoil ; color gene- 
rally black when moist, and light grey when dry. 

The crops raised on such soil oc^t to be wheat, oats, 
and red clover. Only mixing this soil with lighter soils, 
with sand or muck, can make it suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of roots and barley. I have no experience how In- 
dian corn will do on it. 

Wheat may follow after a thorough fallow and 
four or five times plowing, and after a half fallow on 
dover stubble. Oats can follow wheat and the clover 
be sown with the oats. A division of the field in 
throe parts, and a rotation of fallow, clover, wheat, 
and oats, will prove expedient, it not being prudent 
to raise red clover every third year. Breaking up 
the stubble of oats in the fall, with a common plow, not 
very deep, then cross-plowing very deep before winter 
with the subsoil plow, repeating the last named opera- 
tion during the next season, as often weeds are running 
up, plowing only when the soil is in middle condition, 
not too wet, and not too dry, using harrow and roller 
before each plowing, will render the soil mellow and 
fine, and insure a good crop of wheat. 

The right time to plow this soil, is when, after some 
dry weather, there follows a good rain during night. 
Then the farmer ought to bring all his foroes to the 
field, and harrow the whole, if possible, beforo noon, 
vrith a strong harrow, and after the noon sun has dried 
the ground, roll it. If it does not rain again, and the 
weeds spring up in good number in a short time, it 
may be ^owed any fine day. If the field is to be manured 
with stable manare, this may be plowed under at the 
second plowing, beficure winter, but not with the subsoil 
plow. 

If the wheat follows the clover, then plow the clover 
stubble unto in Angnsti a&er the Bsoood oloTer orop^ 
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tten oroM plow with the sobaoU plow in September, 
•ad sow the wheat on thi» fiirrow. For oftts, the wheat 
stubble waots to be plowed under, not deep, as soon as 
the wheat is harvested, and the ground should be cross- 
plowed before winter vnth the subsoil plow, and if the 
land is generally wet, in smaU beds of 16 to 20 furrows. 
In spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
sow the oats. 

A fiirmer who has ottlj thip kind of soil, waato 
more teams and plows than the farmer owning aao* 
ther kind of soil; to be able to perform a great amomrt 
of plowing in a giTen time. Then his chanee to plow 
with success is within narrow limits. He must provide 
other work for his team, to use it to his adfaatage,. 
when the ground will not admit of being plowed. 

In general, I wish to see' the subsoil plow more used 
in this country, knovring its superiority in every respect 
by experience. Wm. Wallis. 7o/ede, Okio, Jfardk 
28, 1847. 

Cutting Timbek. — ^In the March number of the 
Cultivator for 1846, is an article relating to woodlands. 
The writer says be '< had the presumptive Iblly to cut 
several trees of this timber, [chestnut,] in the freezing 
and thawing month of March,^ and that '< not a single 
sprout ever sprung up,'' &c. Now it happened that 
we were cutting chestnut timber, (which was frozen 
hard,) the 7th of March, and had just felled the last tree 
when, we received the Cultivator. On reading the piece 
referred to, we felt sorry we had not cot it earlier, as 
it was a pieoe we widied to have sprout and grow up 
again; but what was our disappointment to And that 
they sprouted in due time, and grew from eight to ten 
feet in height the same season. It seems the result 
was opposite to the one referred to. What oonld make 
the dili'erenoe? Aoucola. Enfield, Ct,, March, 1847. 

SoiuKG Work Hobses and Oxsn. — Whatever may 
be the decision in regard to the expediency of soiling 
milch cows and growing stock, we think there can be 
no doubt as to the propriety of keeping up work horses 
and oxen, in ail situations where they are required to 
labor constantly. The advantages are, fii*st, a saving 
of time. When the animals are turned to imstnre, con- 
siderable time is unavoidably occupied in driving them 
to and fro to be yoked or harnessed. Second, it is bet- 
ter for the stock, they have more time to rest, are more 
nnibrroly supplied with food, and are in better condition 
to labor. Horses are liable to s/aver when running at pas- 
' ture, especially the second growth of either red or white 
olovcr; and from this cause they frequently become un- 
healthy and poor. By keeping them up this is avoided. 
If it becomes necessary to feed clover of the second 
growth, it should be dried or wilted, and some elean 
dry straw or old bay cut and mixed with it. Third, 
the quantity of manure that may be made by keeping 
the animals up, will more than pay the extra labor in 
bringing the food, &c. Let a due supply of muck or 
materials for absorbing the urine, be daily used in such 
a way that none shall be wasted. 

Until green green food can be had, the best of hay, 
with a little meal, or grain in some form, should be fed. 
Rye, cut while it is tender, may be first used; clover 
may come in next, and the different grasses afterwards. 
Hich, moist ground, properly swarded, will throw up 
such a rapid growth that it may be eut five or six 
times in the season. ...... 

Fakming on Thi«tt-Fivb Acaxs or Lani).— J. 
G. Chadset, of Wickford, R. I., states to the officers 
of the Rhode Island Society for the enoooragement of 
Domestic Industry, that several years ago he purchased 
thirty-five acres of poor land, for which, it being near 
the village, he paid the large sum of three thousand and 
ifty dollars. Only twenty-five acres of it an << tiUa^e* 



able, including three acres of meadow not plowed. The 
remainder is made np of hills and holes, marsh, and 
beach, with a small strip of wood-land." The arable 
land is described as uneven, vrith a gravelly soil, much 
encumbered with nnall stones. It Imd been much worn 
down by repeated cropprogs without mmwe. He let it 
on shares, but got sudi poor returns that he was sick 
of his purchase, finding that he could nettber sell nor 
rent it, he came to the conclusion to try farming him- 
self, though he had *^done nothing at it for nearly 
forty yemrt^ but as a <* substitute for experience,'' 
he says he took an '' agricultural pt^per." He began eul- 
tivating it himself in 1840. He divided the tillage-lancl 
into six fields, *' from three to four acres each, a new 
one to be taken up every year, and ai\er taking ofiT 
three crops, let it lie three years m grass." About two 
were appropriated to root crops and garden vegetaUea, 
which are plowed every year. 

His success has been such, that land, which sevea 
years ago, would not rent for Ibor per cent., natp pay a 
tufenty per cent., after deducting all expentee. He makes 
the tMrwing statement in regard to the products and 
profits of his farm for the year 1846: 

10 acres mowing, 19 tons hay, at $12, $228 00 

3 acres corn, 124i bushels sound, at 80 ets., 

and 9 bushels oflal, at 40 cts., 103 20 

Corn fodder, $25, and pumpkins, $4 . 50, 29 50 

3| acres rye, 77 bushels, at 80 cts., and straw 

soW, $24.81, 86 41 

2J acres potatoes, 348 bushels,, at 37| cts., 

and 50 bushels small, at 20 ots.. 140 att 

367 btt^els onions, at 50 cts., ...'. $183 50 
836 do, carrots, nearly all sold at 19 

cts., •"•.... 158 84 

48 do parsneps, do., at 33) cts.,. . . 16 00 
6 pounds onion seed, and 3 pounds 

carrot seed, 8 00 

Peppers and sage sold, 41 88 

Produce of 1 acre and 125 square rods, 409 22 

i acre summer vegetables, mostly used in 

family — sold, 7 60 

Salt grass sold, standing, 24 00 

Milksold, ....' 47 3^ 

Rent reoeived for two gardens, 6 50 

Milk, butter, and summer vegetables used in 

fwttiljr 35 00 



$1116 41 

ExFEifSEs.— Paid for labor, $ 182 62 

Board of labor, 90 00 

Molasses for drink, 20 gallons, at 30 

ots., 6 00 

flCanure purchased, and materials for 

the same, 81 4$ 

Seeds of difierent kinds, 28 77 

Wear and tear of farming utensils, . 25 00 

Taxes, n 81 

Labor done by myself, 50 00 

Cost of ouUivatiou, 475 6S 

Cost of land, $3050; profits 20^ per cent for • 



ofland, 640 7S 

Mr. Chadsbt states that he hires all his help except 
the <' little " he does hinsself. He states that he made 
917 poonds pork, and 660 pounds beef, whieh are not 
included in the aeeonnt, aa th^ were fattened on part 
of the produce before estissated. His 9tock, he says^ 
consists of two sows and a horse. He boys manure 
from the village. With the horse, he does all the " tean 
wiHrk '^ except breaking up the land. His products for 
the year 1845, amounted to $913; his expenses were 

$368; profits $555 

Faenham, Brown & Co.'s Htdbaulic Ram. — 
hUMaffrj for rsisiag water has been known for % 
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lone time; it is not, however, till within a oomparative- 
ly short period, that an apparatus having a self-acting 
power has been brought into nse. The raaohine in- 
vented in 1796, by Montoolfier, a Frenchman, is be- 
lieved to have been the first of this kind which was veiy 
extensively adopted. Since that time, several patents 
liave been taken out both in England and tliis country, 
for inventions designed for this purpose. 

The maobiae above represented, is thought to be one 
of the most simple and efllective that has been used. In 
reference to it, the manufacturers say — '* it coats Imt 
little, and is never out of order. Any spring, or small 
stream, affordiag a faU of from one foot to ten feet, 
may be used to elevate a portion of the water, and thus 
H foontajfi of water be secured at the point required." 
The height to which the water can be raised, is estima- 
ted at thirty times the fall. The following rule for cal- 
culating the amount of water which a maclune will 
raise in a given time, is taken from a communication by 
H. P. M. BiBKiMBmc, in the Farmers* C^Ufinet, 

" Measure the amomit of spring or brook discharges 
ID a given time. Ascertain the greatest amount of head 
or fall that can be obtained, and the elevation to which 
the water is to be raised. Then divide the elevation by 
the head or (all, and the amount of water by the quo- 
tient. Deduct thirty ner cent, from this result, and it 
will give the amount delivered m the given time. For 
example, suppose an elevation of 60 feet, with a fall of 
d feet. The supply 4 gallons per minute, or 5760 gal- 
lons per day: 

Then ^«J2. Itei^« 480: aad 480 -~ 30 per 

6 * 12 

cent. « 336 gallons raised per day.** 

If the machme is properly made and put ap, it ia taid 
this rule may be depended on. 

ExPUiHATioN Of THB CuT.'^-wtf, B, C, J), E^ the 
ram. J^, spring. G, pipe from spring to ram. H, 
pipe oonveymg water to house or barn. 

The machine above described is manufactured by 
FAaMHAM, Browm k Co., Philadelphia, and is for sale 
m the ▲aU€9LTiraa& WAmuiauaB, AUmu^t — prioefSS. 



8hk«p HvaaANomr .-<-Maay fanttera in this teetioD are 
MAvinoed by aotmal egtperienee, that there is ne erop 
oHMi we riuee at so little expense, and is of eo OMnh 
ealee to foed to sheep, aa earrote. Sheep fed on them 
will attain a better sioe, and aire more healthy than 
when fed oe graiii. Aside from hay, we feed Dothing 
to store sheep in winter so well adapted to their weete, 
as thie vegetable. Half earrots, with grain, is better 
than all graie Ibr sheep or horses, to (at them. Seve- 
ral thpuMtod bushels were raieed in this oounty last sea- 
son, for the purpose of (eediag sheep, and I presQfl|e the 
quantity will be doubled the ooming year^ 

With OS, we make it more proAtable to raise sheep 
than eattle, even when we sell ov wool as low as 
twenty-five cents per pound, the average profits on 
eheep exoeed thoee on oattle. In fact, I was aboat to 
eay that the inepme (rom the sales of the tficrsass of 
our sheep about equalled that of oattle, aside from the 
wool. The oommoQ flocks of this district yield aamtal- 
\y about thxee pounds of wool per head. The anmial ave- 



rage price of store sheep is over one dol* 
lar per head; fat sheep over one doUar 
aed a half. The sales of our wool oomir 
every year; our cattle once in two or 
three years. For instance, we keep our 
calves till they are three years old, then 
sen them in the Call. IVom otar salsa 
we lay out one-fourtk, or onfr>third of the 
noaey to re-stock- _ 

The weahhiixst man m tiiia sute, onos 
remarked, as as we were disoossieg the 
relative merits of raising sheep or oat- 
tle, '< that some of our graxiers did not see the differ- 
eeee between an awmml inoome, and iaoome oaee in 
tw er tkrm yeerv." 

Another fiu-nssr who lived ia this town, with the eamep- 
tioa of three or four years in abont iidy, sold his wool 
in variety tur tweaty-ftve cents per pound. In the n^an- 
time,his flook averaged about 550, and stock of oattle over 
sixty. His two year old cattle sokl at from $10 to $18; 
three years old, from $17 ^ $20. I have freqaently 
heard him say that his dean and easy money was made 
on hie wool— that the cattle oost ail that he got for 
them; the growth and increase of tbe aheep nearly paid 
for their keep. 

If we bring into the acoouat the improvement of om* 
forms, to stookmg either sheep or cattle, we must place 
the credit on the side of sheep. 

The pure descendants of the Spanish Merinos are aa- 
doubtedly the most profitable sheep that we have. They 
yield a more abundant return of wool in comparison to 
what they consume, than any other breed. They are 
more robust and hardy. They withstand our northern 
winters, fed at hay stacks, without any covering above 
them except the broad heavens, and will range on short- 
er feed in Larger fl,ooks, and keep in good condition, when 
other breeds would pine away. 

Before I end this sheepish chapter, allow me to give 
you a brief computation on the value and relative 
merits of two flocks of sheep, one of them the conunon 
variety, yieUing wool equal to tl^e common average, say 
three pounds per head; the other flock may be copsider- 
ed pore bred Ideriaos, and yielding an annual average 
of four and a half pounds, on the same keep. A. and 
B. each comnwnce with a flook of 100 young breeding 
ewes; each flock prodooes annually ninety lambs, for 
nine years. The tncnoie from the lambs we leave out 
of the aooooat. 

Mr. A.'s flock of 100 ewes in 10 years, pelds 3,000 
pounds of wool, at 3 lbs. per head. Their lambs, in 
nine years, number 810, which yiekl 4,050 fleeces, or 
12,150 pounds of wool, in nine years; allowing thirty 

cents per pound, A.'s wool brings, $4,545. 00 

Mr. B.'s flock of 100 ewes, acoording to 
the same calculation, at H lbs per head, 
22,7«6 lbs., at 30 cts., is 6,817.60 

Making a profit in B.'s flook over A.'s, of.. $2,272.50 

in wool only, not including interest. 
If we value B.'s lambs worth only one dollar 

per head more than A.'s, we allow B. 

nine hundred dollars extra in lamb$t in 

ten years, 



900.00 



Which gives B. the advantage over A. of 

more than three thotuand dollare in 10 y'rs; $3. 172. 50 

In this computation I have given no credit to B. for 

the extra price that his wool brings in market over A.'s. 

Pure Merinoe will live and propagate about one-thud 

loiter than the common sheep of our oonntry. 

I will close in hope that some wool grower who may 
ohance to read this chapter on sheep— one that has 
been in the habit of saying ** that he never learned any- 
thing in aa agricultural paper," will be so for stimula 
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led as to improve his flock of sheep enough in ten years 
to realiee the extra som of ten dollars, and spend the 
same for agrioaltaral papers. 8. W. Jxwxtt. TTey- 
Mdge, Vt., March 29, 1847. 

Hbavbs in Hosses. — ^I have a horse that has been 
troubled with the heaves for several winters ; and his 
ooQgh was somatimes so severe that it was painful to 
drive him even on short journeys. By careful treatment, 
[lo^n^yer— chiefly by withholding firom him clover hay — 
he entirely recovered, though relapses readily occur. 
A few weeks ago we drove him on a visit to some dis- 
tant friends ; he was in fine »ndition ; but on our re- 
turn he began to cough very severely. Probably he had 
eaten something wrong the night before. Again he was 
fed on clean timothy luy, and though no medicine was 
administered, we heard no more of it in a few days. 
For a horse in this conditbn vre consider hay from a 
tUuk much better than hay firom a mow, as the latter is 
very apt to be dusty. 

P. 8. Since the foregoing was vrritten. it was most 
convenient to feed him for a few days with hay made of 
dover and timothy which grew tc^ther, when he be- 
gan to oough again, (though not with a tenth part of his 
former frequency and violence,) yet the clover when out 
was not past its bloom, the leaves bright green, and all 
cored without rain. I would therefore ask if clover has 
not some specific action in this disease I D. T. Cay- 
uga CO., 3d mo. 10, 1847. 

Wild Potatoes.— In an address pronounced by Dr. 
Mitchell before the New- York Horticultural Society, in 
1826, mention is made of some wild potatoes, which 
were sent by Dr. Finslar and Commodore Hull from the 
coast of Peru in South America. Dr. Finslar^ in a let- 
ter dated Dec. 10, 1825, to Dr. 8. L. Mitchell, says, 
" I send for your gratification, some of the original po- 
tatoes, so long sought for. These potatoes were found 
growing in their native state, on the top of the island 
of St. Lorenzo." Commodore Hull, in a letter dated 
Lima, 27th August, 1826, to Commodore Chauncey, 
says, I forward you a small box containing what we 
believe here to be the wild potato. I found it last year 
on the top of the island of San Lorenio, in the bay of 
Callao. About six months ago, I sent to Baltimore some 
of them, with the small ball on the vines, directed to Mr. 
Skinner, and requested him to send part of them to Mr. 
Sewell, of Boston.'' In another letter he describes them 
as being " very fine." When boiled they are yellow, 
and of a good flavor." Dr. Mitchell says he had sent a 
parcel of the roots to the Hon. Josiah Quincy, who had 
distributed them among some of the ablest cultivators 
at Boston. 

Now, my object in this communication is, to ascer- 
tain what has become of these wild potatoes? — ^what 
success has attended the cultivation of them t Can Mr. 
Skinnxb or Mr. Quinct, or any other person give any 
account of them ? I can find no account in any publi- 
cation subsequent to 1826. Perhaps some members of 
the American Institute can give the desired information; 
if so, vrill they favor the public through the pages of the 
Cultivator I H. A. PAaaows. Buffalo, Jpril 25, 
1847. 

Letting Sheep. — ^A correspondent in your April 
number, wishes to know something about the terms of 
letting sheep. What may be customary in other parts 
of the country I cannot tell, but in New-England and 
New- York, sheep are frequently let for a term of years, 
on the following terms, vix: The ovmer of the sheep 
to have half of the wool, and all of the inereaee ; and at 
the end of the time, have restored to him the origfaial 
stock, or their value. This gives to the other party, 
for the use of his land and his attendance, only half of 
the vfool from year to year. This, at first sight seems 
•B inadequate renuuentioDi and yet there are fonnen 



who readily take sheep to keep on these terms. If 
seven sheep, as u generally allowed, consume a ton of 
hay in a winter, or in 135 days, which is about the ave- 
rage length of our vnnters, — the pasturing in the other 
parts of the year, together with the care, attendance. 
&o., would bring the expense up to $1.50 per head. 
How, then, can any farmer afibrd to keep sheep for half 
of the wool ? Another way of letting sheep, practiced 
somewhat extensively, is to double the flock to the own* 
er once in three years. 

It may not be out of place to remark, that in the 
manufacture of wool, cloth-dressers give one yard of 
dressed cloth for 2j lbs. of wool ; one yard of white 
flannel for 1] lbs.; and one yard of oolored flannel for 
2 lbs. of wool. H. A. P. 

Poll Evil. — ^I noticed a very simble cure for the 
poll evil in your paper some time ago; that is to wash 
out the sore and apply common salt. We have a good 
horse that had it for two years. I doubted the simple 
remedy, but resolved to try it, thinking it could do no 
harm, at least. However, the horse soon got vrell. and 
is now as sound as ever. John Miller. Thoriom, 
m.,Feb., 1857. 

Salve rom an Inflamed Soke. — ^Half doaen Balm 
Gilead buds, pounded fine, one tea-spoonful honey, and 
the yolk of an egg; mix together and thicken with lye 
flour to the consistency of paste. I applied it once a 
day two or three times. I have used this Mdve with muoh 
benefit to allay inflammation in animals caused by castnu 
tion. I saved a hog by it, and it is said to be equally 
as good for a horse. D. W. 6. East Doreet, Vt. 

Fine Corn Crops in Ohio. — ^The following facts 
appear in the Report of the Ross County Ag. Sooietj; 
gleaned from the published statistics which were col- 
lected with much care: — ^In liberty township, the whole 
amount of the com crop last year, was 193,704 bushels, 
(rom 3,044 acres, or at the average rate of about 48 
bushels per acre. The best lot of corn in the township 
was 40 acres, rated at 90 bushels per acre. The wheat 
averaged only 10 bushels per acre, and the best lot only 
20 bushels per acre. 

Gtpsvm on Stable Floors.— Many readers will 
remember the recommendations a few years since, to 
sprinkle stable floors with gypsum, for absorbing the 
escaping ammonia. Several papers contamed statement* 
that this practice has caused the speedy decay of the 
plank of the floor. No sausfaetory explanation has 
been given of the cause. Is this result general * 

BREAK THE CRUST. 

Evert observant farmer must have notioed the eniat 
which forms on the surface of newly stirred soils, after 
lying a few days to the action of the devrs. A muoh 
heavier orust is formed by each shower of rain wfaieh 
falls. Good and successful cultivation requires that thk 
newly formed crust be often and repeatedly broken by 
the hoe, hairow, or other instnimenu. 

A striking instance in proof of the importance of thie 
practice, has just been stated by an extensive farmer. 
He planted a field of broom-corn, and by vray of banter, 
told the man vrho assisted him, that each should choose 
a row as nearly alike as possible, and each should hoe 
his row, and the measnrad amount of orc^ on eaeh 
should be the proof which vras hoed best. Our infor- 
mant stated the result in substance as follows. — " De- 
termined not to be beaten, I hoed my row, vrell, onoe a 
week, the summer through. I had not seen ray assist- 
ant hoe his at all; but had observed that for a long time 
he was up in the morning before me. At length I 
found him before sunrise, hoeing his broom-eom, and I 
asked him how often he hoed it;-^e answered, '^ Qnoe 
a day, regularly." The result of the experiment wae, 
hit row beat mine by nearly double the amoiiat." T. 
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DoMSSTic WiNX.-^-We have received from a gentle- 
man whose name we regret we are not at liberty to 
mention, a sample of vine, being a part of h» own 
vintage. The grapes were the Isabella and Black Ham* 
Irargh varieties, and the wine was made in imitation of 
champagne, which it elosely resembles. We have been 
obligingly furnished with the recipe by wbiob this wine 
was made, which we publish, in the hope that it may 
be useful to others: 

** The recipe for making this wine I took from some 
agricultural paper. The process of its manufacture 
was simple, and is as follows : The grapes were about 
one-third Isabella, and the remainder Hamburgh. They 
were well ripened, and were put into a clean barrel and 
pounded till thoroughly mashed. They were put into 
a onllender and pressed with the hand till the liquid was 
separated from tbe pulp. The juice was tlien strained 
through a fine sieve, and put into stone pots, and al- 
lowed to stand five or six days, frequently skimming the 
impurities from the surface. After standing as above 
stated, 17 pounds of refined crushed sugar was added 
Co 8 gallons of juice, and tbe whole stirred till the sngar 
was dissolved. It was then allowed to stand in the 
stone pots 36 hours, still skimming the impurieties as 
they rose to the surface. It « as then put in bottles 
and allowed to stand twenty-four hours before corking; 
after which the bottles were well corked — the eorks out 
close to the bottle, and tbe muzzle of the bottle dipped 
into melted sealing-wax, so as to exclude the air, and 
the bottles were then put in the cellar." 

To PxESERVs Eoos FassH. — Turn water upon un- 
stacked lime, in quantity sufficient to cover the lime. In 
a short time a scum will rise upon the surface. Then 
drain off* tbe whole water, and add fresh, and repeat the 
operation until no more skum rises. Stir up the lime 
and water, and put in your eggs, so that they are com- 
pletely covered. This wholly excludes the external air, 
and preserves them in the finest order. I have now 
eggs which have been kept in this way eight months; 
and on being broken, cannot be distinguished from those 
which are fresh layed. A lady who gave me the re- 
ceipt, stated that she had preserved them perfectly 
good in this way for two years. The repeated satura- 
tions with water seems necessary to destroy the too 
great causticity of the lime; otherwise its strong affini- 
ty for tbe carbonate, the material of the egg shell, causes 
its decomposition. J. fi. 

PasPAaATioN* or CoFrss. — Cofibe, when properly 
prepared, is a delicious and nutritious beverage; but 
Judging from that whioh we frequently meet with, the 
best modes are seldom practiced. In Silliman^s Jour- 
nsl, we find a notice of a memoir on Cofiee by the dis- 
tinguished French chemist, M. PxTicir. Tbe results 
brought out by his chemical researches agree exactly 
with facts previously known in regard to this article. 
A great error in the preparation of ootTee, is that it is 
kuriMdtoo much J by whioh the liquid, when it is brought 
to the table, is destitute of agreeable flavor, and has a 
bitter, unpleasant taste. The reason of this is shown. 

'^ Cofiee roasted only till it becomes slightly red, pre- 
serves the maximum of weight and of aroma, but gives 
out less coloring matter. £i this state, 100 parts are 
found to have lost 15, while 100 vols, have increased to 
J 30. Roasted to a chestnut color, as is commonly 
done, the loss is 20 per oent., while the increase in vol- 
one is from 100 to 153. This swelling of the grata 



depends upon the property which the nitrogenons mat- 
ter deposited within the tissue has of puffing up remark- 
ably when heated. 

'^ If the heat is continued until a dark brown color is 
produced, and the grain is covered with a sort of glaze, 
the loss is twenty -five percent., while the original quan- 
tity of nitrogen, 2.45 per cent., is reduoed to 1.77 
being a loss of one-fourth." 

The soluble matter was also found to be much great- 
er in the cofiee subjected only to a low degree of burn- 
ing — the brown giving 16.15, tbe chestnutpoolored 
19.00, and the red 25.00 per cent. The difierenoe in 
"the aroma," it is added, " being nearly the same, the 
lower degree of roasting will produce not only the bent 
and most nutritious beverage, but one free from the 
harsh and bitter flavor caused by the action of too high 
heat upon the nitrogenous matter." 



Milking. — I am much pleased to see that " Mary ^ 
and '^ Ann " have given their experience in churning 
butter^ and beg to inquire if they do not think there 
should not be more care and cleanliness used in milk- 
ing than is generally. Tbe bag of the cow and the 
teats oannot well be -clean when the cow passes much 
time in the yard, and the milk must catch many hairs 
and particles of dirt. 

The udder might easily be washed with a cloth and 
cold water, which, besides the cleanliness, would be 
much better for the cow. I should like to know what 
farmers' wives and daughters think upon the subject. 

QlTSXWS COUNTT. 

Preserving Tomatoes. — ^A correspondent of tbe 
Cultivator, in a late number, intimates that preserv 
ing tomatoes is a humbug. Boubtlees untried experi- 
ments may be frequently published. But we should 
always remember that a single failure does not prove 
that success is impossible. I have known persons fail 
repeatedly in making soda biscuit, and give up u despair; 
and yet afterwards become accustomed to the process 
so as to make soda biscuit with more ease and oertainty 
than any other kind of bread. 

My wife has been in tbe habit for several years, of 
putting up tomatoes for winter use, and has kept them 
good for a year and a half. She says they must be 
stewed a long time— Ave or six hours at least. They 
are then well seasoned with salt and pepper; bottled 
and corked tight, and kept cool. Ours are usually set 
in the earth in the cellar bottom. My family are very 
fond of it, either cold or warmed, with bedf steak or 
roast beef. X. Y. Z. 



Preserving Green Currants Fresh. — ^M. S. Wil- 
son, of Lenox, Mass., preserves green currants in dry 
glass bottles, corked and sealed tight, placing them in 
a cool cellar. Green gooseberries may be preserved in 
the same way. He adds, " In this manner green cur* 
rants have been preserved in my cellar for years. I 
have green currant pies on my table at all seasons of 
the year." 



To Remove Spots from Leather Gloves. — Sus- 
pend them in a glass jar, closed, over a portion of the 
strongest liquid ammonia. The gaseous ammonia gradu- 
ally removes the spots; but great care is to be takea 
that the liquid does not touch the gloves, or the ooloc 
will be badly injured. 
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PLAN OF A BABN. 



Thz dimensions ol toe barn intended to be bere rep- 
resented, are^ length 100 UrCt, ^A%h 40 feet, hdght 
of posts 18 feet. The principal wvibidn^ are a floor- 
way, 12 feet wide through the oeatri^} a ba^, 14 feet 
wide, OB one side of the floorway; and an aparvment 
for oatUe and horses, 14 feet wide, on the oihei side. 
A cellar, as shown in the perspective riew, e^ktends 
ander the whole building. The site selected for the 
bam siioald be the side of a hill or knoll, so that the bot- 
tom of the cellar nay be nearly on a level with the 
ground dn the open side> and that the entrance to the bam 
at either end, may be easy, withont making much of an 
embankment. The open side to the cellar should be 
to the south or east, and the cattle and horses should 
stand on the north or west sides of the barn, with their 
heads towards the floorway. The manure is to be 
passed through the floor into the cellar in rear of the 
animals, and is to be kept in a compact body, or from 
being too much spread about, by means of strong move- 
able planks, supported against posts. The cellar should 
be of such dep^ that carts or wagons may be readily 
loaded and unloaded in it, and that all the work to be 
performed there, can be carried on with convehienoe. 

An apartment may be made in the cellar for storing 
roots or vegetables. It should be at one end, and in 
part, at least, under the floorway, so that vegeta- 
bles can be '^ dumped " into it from a cart. Its size 
may be regulated, of course, according to the extent to 
which roots are intended to be used for winter feeding. 
If the walls are of brick er stone, of proper thickness, 
and well made, the root cellar will be secure from frost. 
The other paru ^f the cellar may he used for various 
purposes; part may be used for sheltering cattle, or 
sheep; part for pigs, if expedient; and part for storing 
sleds, carts, and other implements, when they are not 
in use. Being open on one side, it is sufficiently dry 
and aiiy for any of these purposes. 

The portion of the cellar not otherwise occupied, 
forms a part of the barn-yard, and the yard may be 
made to embrace as large an area as circumstances ren- 
der necessary. Care should be taken that the manure 
in the yard is not wasted by drainage. Sheds, — ^whioh 
may be need for iheepi or for odMr porpotet|' 



other buildings,— as granary, piggery, Scc,-inav be 
placed round the jrard in such a manner as to ward ofi* 
the cold winds, and admit the sun on the southerly side. 
The apartment in the bam designed for horse-stalls, 
is calculated to be eight feet high, and that for cattlej 
seven and a half feet. Some may suppose that this is w 
greater height than is necessary; but it is desirable thai 
hcrsM should have so much space that there is no lia- 
bility of their heads striking against the upper floor, a% 
there is reason to believe that evils, (if not the "poll 
evil,") have been pioduced in this way. It is desirable, 
also, that the apartments, both for horses and cattle, 
should be sufficiently high in the walls to allow person* 
of ordinary height to pass readily throu^ or aboa^ 
them, and as that part of the floor on which the animal* 
sUnd is te be raised, (as will presently be explained,) 
the height mentioned is believed not to be too vueh. 




Swfum ^ Catth Sua$.—Flg. 41. 

The divisions of the apartments appropriated to cat- 
tle, consist of a manger, a platform on which the cattle 
stand, a gutter to receive the manure, and a narrow 
platform or walk, next the wall. The width of the 
mangers is two feet. On the side next the cattle, they 
are formed by a piece of timber, seven or eight tnohet 
thick, and ten inches high, ranning the whole length of 
the apartment, and into which the stanchions, to which 
the cattle are to be tied, should be inserted at the hot- 
torn. A plank, a foot in width, fastened edgewise. 
fonmtlwoppoateiideQftliemangen. Over this pkak 
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Ofmtnd jnbor.— Fig. 4Sk 



there it a perpendicular raokj two feet bigb, but there 
18 an open tpaoe of six inches between the plank and 
rack. To the bottom of the piece which supports the 
rack, there is attached by a hinge^ on the side next the 
floorwajr, a kind of door, on which the hay or fodder is 
placed. This door may be kept at any angk), and let 
down or that up at will, by means of small chains, 
which at one end are attached to the door, and fastened 
to hooks, at the other end, on the top of the rack. 

The platform on which the cattle stand, is oaloola* 
ted in the plan at five and a half feet wide, bnt five feet 
will answer. It is raised five inches at the side next 
the manger, and has a slope of two inches towards the 
gqtter, which is two feet wide. A moveable pUnk in 
Sie gntter, admits the manure to be passed into the 
oelW. 

This plan, it will be seen, oombines many advanta- 
gee, while it admits of considerable modification to snit 
iriroumstancBs, without losing its general principles. 
Each of the three principal divisions,--Aoorway, bay, and 
stalls,--«xtends the whole length of the boilding. This 
arrangement we consider important, and would adopt it 
in all cases. We would make the width too, of the 
several divisions about what it is in this plan, whatever 
might be the length of the barn. A great advantage 
is, that if it is wished to make an addition, it is simply 
necessary to extend the length, which is readily done 
without in the least interfering with tlie original build- 
ing, provided due oare has been taken in choosing the 
site. Another great advantage of this plan, is the con- 
venient manner in which it admits of the hay and grain 
being stored. Suitable timbers are placed at proper 
distances across the bay and space over the stables, and 
the various articles being laid np between these, sepa- 
rately, each kind may be readiiy get, at any time, with- 
out being obliged, as is frequently the case, to piteh 
over a quantity of fodder before the article wanted can 
be reached. Muofa expense is likewise saved in onload- 
ingy — two hands only lieing required at any time. The 
length of the floorway admits of several loads being ta- 
kep into the bam atonoe; whiek, when business presses, 
or " catching " weather rtdnders it necessary to die! far a 
laf^e qoantity of bay or grain in the shortest possible 
tulMy is a potnt of great iraportanee. The teams enter 
the floorway, kiaded, at one end, are unloaded, and pasa 
out at the other end. 

The floorway is lighted by wiadovrs over the doors. 
The doors are plaoed on saoall wheels, which move on 
iron rods. This is much more oonveiaent, and the doors 
are nueh stronger than when supported on hiagee. A 
V€»iilaU>r is placed on the oentre of the roof, which 
frees the bam from the gases arising from fresh-stored 
hay and grain. As a protection against lightning, a 
good conductor Is attached to the side and roof, extend- 
ing up several feet above the ventilator, llie covering 
of the sides and ends shouM be boards wdl seasoned and 
joatohedj or they may be rough-boarded and shingled— 



a plan which is often adopted in Massachusetts. A 
coat of cheap paint or coal tar should l^e given to the 
exterior, and will abundantly repay the cost in preserv- 
in(t the btrilding. All the floors should be made as 
tight as possible, to prevent the entrance of any exhala- 
tions from the manure in the cellar. The scaflblding 
should also be laid close, to prevent dnst from falling 
on the horses and cattle. 




End FiMP.-*Pig. 43. a, slables— 6, bay- 
over the ttablet. 



floorway— Tct, ipaot 



When the other parts of the bam are filled, a tempo- 
rary soafibld may be laid across the floorway, above the 
wiaidows over the doors, on whioh a oonsiderabla quan- 
tity of fodder may be stored. 

'The general arrangement of the cattle stalls, as 
shown in fig. 41, will be found especially convenient and 
nseful. The ooostruotion of the rack and mai^rs. is 
preferable to any other plan the writer has seen. The 
raek is designed to receive all the hay or (odder for the 
cattle, excepting that which is out intocfaafi*. The cat- 
tle eat from the rack, and whatever straws aro dropped 
as the Jbdder ia pulled out, £all into the manger. If 
the cattle have not cleaned the racks vdien they lie down 
to rest the (odder does not become oontaminated by their 
breath, as the open space ef six inches below the raek 
permita the eecape of the breath, and at the same time 
allows the animals constant access to fresh air. When 
stoek is led in oommon mangers, with uncut hay or fod- 
der, that portion of it whieh is not eaten at once, is 
'' Mown'' OB, or becomes so afleoted by the breath that 
it is not readily eaten afterwards. The feeding arrange- 
mant described in the plan obviates this objeetion. 

Another advantage of the open spaee between the 
rack and manger, is. that vegetables, meal, or ent fod- 
der, may be passed through it directly into the manger. 
A movsMe spoot, tbrongii which the articles may be 
poured, facilitates this eperatiea. 

The mangers are represented in the plan as being in 
separate divisions, each animal having one. This is be- 
lieved to be best, as it fs frequently wished to feed va- 
riously. By separate mangers, each animal may be fed 
in any way, or with any kind of food, without being an« 
noyed by oUiers. They may, however, be made sep^. 
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ratelj, or not| as is desired. If separate, it will be 
neoessarj to have short partitions, as represented in 
fig. 33, between eaoh animal, to prevent their interfe- 
ring with each other. A space of three and a half feet 
is allowed to each animal, if partitions are made. This 
is not too much room for large stock, though three feet 
only, where there are no divisions, is all that is allowed, 
in many oases. 

Each animal is tied by a chain round the neck to an 
upright stanchion. This mode of fastening is safe and 
convenient, and enables the animals to rest easy. The 
rack and mangers for horses are made in a similar man- 
ner to those for cattle, excepting that they are higher, 
and the mangers somewhat larger. 

The cattle stand on a raised platform, which admits 
of their being easily kept clean---the manure and urine 
falling into the gutter, from which they are throvra into 
the cellar. The narrow platform, next the wall, af- 
fords a clean and convenient walk, behind the animals, 
and also forms a suitable place to set pails, &c., when 
the cows are milked. Some farmers tie their young 
calves on this platform; but a separate ^lartment is 
preferable for this purpose. 

The stables are lighted and ventilated by windows in 
the rear. (Owing to the situation of the stables, those 
windows do not appear in the cut.) 

The cattle pass from the cellar and yard into the 
barn, and vice vena^ through a door at the farther end 
of the stable. Or an inclined way may be made, com- 
municating directly with the cellar, from the stable.* 
The advantage of this is, that the cattl<t are got from 
the yard and cellar into the stalls, without going round 
the end of the barn, which, in bad weather, or when the 
ground is muddy, is quite inconvenient. The ingress and 
egress for horses is the small door in front. A small 
apartment may be reserved next the wall, for harnesses, 
Sbc. , and if the whole of the bay is not wanted for hay 
and grain, a room for carriages and for other purposes, 
may be constructed opposite the horse stalls. 

Water should be supplied to the cattle in the cellar. 
It will not be liable to freeze much here, and if properly 
protected against filth, it will be fresh and pure at all 
times. Some, however, prefer watering in the bam, 
and for this pur|^ose have a trough extending through 
the mangers, into which the water is conveyed when- 
ever it is desired. 

The cellar forms the best possible receptacle for ma- 
•are, all its valuable qualities being here readily pre- 
served. The urine, undoubtedly the most valuable porticm 
of animal excrement, is incorporated with the dung, and 
by keeping the heap level, and frequently spreading over 
it a quantity of litter or muck to absorb a portion of the 
liquids, the mass is kept in a portable condition, and 
nothing is wasted. Attention, however, should be paid 
to having the cellar sufficiently tight in the first in- 
stance. The wall should be made tight, and if the 
ground is open or porous, a layer of olay, or mortar 
made with water-lime, should be spread over it, and al- 
lowed to become firm before it is used. 

It is proper to observe that in some situations, from 
the wetness of the ground, it would not be advisable to 
make cellars. In such oases, a trench two or three 
feet deep, according to the nature of the >soil,) and ten 
to fifteen feet wide, may be made with advantage. It 
is advisable to have the treneh extend niider t^ bam 
so far that the urine from the cattle may be conveyed 
into it; and if the bottom and sides are prepared as 
above directed for the cellar, and a shed, attaohiBd to the 
bam, is erected over it, the manure will be kept without 
much waste, and will be found much stronger than that 
which is exposed to the air in the usual manner. 

The expense of erecting such a barn as is here de- 

* 8e« Feb. nninber of the Caltivmior, page 49— description of 
Mr. JktUBMB* bam, Woreetier, Man. 



scribed, will be from $700 to $900, according to cheap* 
ness of materials and labor. 



CULTURE OF TURNEPS. 



It should be remembered that it is not too late 
for sowing turaeps. The Swedish tumep, (ruta* 
baga,) should be sown, if practicable, as early as 
the middle of June, but the 20th or 26th of the month 
will answer if they cannot be got in sooner. The yel- 
low Aberdeen is a kind which requires nearly as long 
a season as the ruta^baga. The common flat tumep 
grows much quicker than the kinds before mentioned. 
It will produce a good crop, on tolerably rich land, 
sown as late as the 25th of July or the first of August. 
Ground which has produced a crop of hay, rye, or 
wheat, may give a crop of flat turaeps the same sea- 
son. They are less nutritive than the other kinds, but 
are, notwithstanding, very useftil in feeding stock du- 
ring the beginning of winter; and from the convenience 
of cultivating them as an after crop, they are in many 
instances profitable. For late keeping, or feeding in 
the latter part of winter and spring, the Aberdeens and 
Swedes are best. 

A soil inclining to sand is most suitable for turaeps. 
Compost of muck and barn-yard dung, with a dressing 
of leached ashes,, ftumishes a good manure. The seed 
should be sowu in drills. Two feet spaces between the 
drills will admit the use of a small harrow or cultiva- 
tor in cultivating the crop. Flat turaeps should be 
thinned to eight inches between the plants, and rata- 
baga to twelve inches. If the ground is not very po- 
rous and dry, it will generally be preferable to form 
ridges on which to sow the crop. They may be made 
with a small plow drawn by one horse, or more readily 
with a double mould-board plow. On stubble or swanl 
ground, care should be taken in making the ridges, that 
the grass and weeds are not turned up. The ridges 
should be levelled by passing a roller over them, befora 
the seed is sown. A pound of seed to the acre, evenly dis- 
tributed, as it may bis by a good machine, is sufficient. 

A dressing of plaster sown on the plants as soon as 
they are up, while they are wet with dew, will afibrd 
considerable protection against the tumep fly or JUa^ 
and will on many soils greatly hasten the growth of the 
crop. The weeds must be killed as soon as they ap- 
pear. The souffle-hoe is the best hand tool for this pur- 
pose. It may be ran rapklly along the ridges, close to 
the plants, and may take out ahnost every weed in th^ 
row without doing any damage. The spaces between 
the rows may be chiefly worked by a harrow or cultiva- 
tor—the former is preferable on light lands. The plants 
should not be much thinned till they have got into the 
fourth leaf, and appear to be pretty well out of the war 
of the fly. 

Feeding Tumspff.— When milch cows are fed with 
turaeps, the milk frequently has a disagreeable flavor. 
To eradicate the taste communicated 1^ the tumepe, 
diflferent substances have been reconunended to be put 
in the milk, such as saltpetre, doride of lime, kjo. Mr. 
J. McB. McInttrx, of this city, who is in the habit of 
feeding his cows during winter with both turaeps and 
brewers' grains, informs us that while both these arti- 
cles are used, no unpleasant taste is given to the milk; 
but that if the grains ara omitted, the flavor of the milk 
is afiected by the turaeps. His rale has been to feed 
each cow about half a bushel of Swedish turaeps and 
half a bushel of grains per day, and it has been repeat- 
edly noticed that when the turaeps are stopped the milk 
is considerably decreased in quantity, and the cows 
appear to be less healthy. 

The custom house value of the specie dollar of Den- 
mark, is one hundred and five cents. 
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LETTERS FROM PROF. NORTON. 

Uinehl, iVM«rfemr«, Apnl 5, 1847. 

Editors Cultivator — As the opening spring is 
rousing the agricnltnrist to action, and the various crops, 
objects of his care and hopes, are being committed to 
the earth, or are already showing themselves above its 
surface, I occasionally emerge from the laboratory, and 
walk out of the city for a mile or two,* the circle of my 
observations is not very extended, and the season of ac- 
tivity has but jast commenced; I nevertheless see many 
things which are new, and somewhat peculiar. I there- 
fore propose to give yon in this and succeeding letters, 
a series of sketches of what I may see and hear in this 
immediate vicinity. 

There is a great variety of land about Utrecht, from 
a light sand, through rich black loam to stiff brick clays. 
I hope to be able .to compare the farming of these seve- 
ral kinds of land, the different systems pursued in their 
management, and the quantities of crops grown. All 
views here are limited in extent, the country being' so 
flat that but little can be seen at any one time, except 
by ascending some lofty tower. 

T^e main roads, paved with brick, and very smooth » 
are not numerous, but numbers of small ones branch off 
at short intervals, and wind about among the fields like 
foot paths. A ditch runs along on each side, generally 
the only separation from the field; there are no fenoes 
and few hedges. One of these ditches, about four feet 
deep, I lately saw crossed by a truly original bridge. 
Several loads of manure had been thrown in, filling the 
ditch to the brim, and then consolidated by trampling 
ontil sufficiently hard to permit the passage of wagons. 

The fields are generally of good size, frequently of 
35 or 40 acres; but the advantages of size appear to 
be lost by the custom of growing half a dozen different 
crops in one enclosure. Each field seems to represent 
an entire farm. 

I to>day saw for the first time, one of their plows in 
the field; it was quite long and wide, with but one han- 
dle, and double wheeled, resembling much the Norfolk 
plow of England, but far larger. The furrow was not 
more than four inches in depth, and about eight inches 
wide. A two horse harrow in the same field might al- 
most have been drawn by two men ; the teeth were all 
curved forward. So far as I have seen, all the work is 
well and handsomely finished, the surface is left very 
Bsellow and smooth ; on soeb land as most of it is, this 
however, is not strange. I have lately seen some new 
plows, and other improved implements exhibited here, 
bnt it is very difficult to bring them into use* Even if 
the farmer himself is brought (no easy task,) to the 
trying of something new, his men are generally very 
obstinate as to accomplishing anything with it. I heard 
of an enterprising man in the province of Groningen, 
who determined to adopt some of the best English im- 
plements. He imported them,, and compelled his men 
to their use; they, however, broke them whenever they 
could do so without being discovered, and he was 
obliged to give it up, and return to the old awkward 
tools. 

The autumn sown wheat is now looking very well, 
and is said to promise imusually through the whole 
oountry. The spring sown grains are seemingly for 
the greater part, deposited in the soil. 

Potato growing goes on still, notwithstanding the 
oqwrienee of former years. I saw a new way of plant- 



ing to-day. A line was stretched across the ridge of 
about twenty feet wide, and following it; the potatoes 
were dibbled in, at distances of from eight to ten inches 
in the rows, and from two to two and one-half feet be- 
tween them. The potato was dropped into the hole 
made by the wooden dibbling instrument, and covered 
by a blow of the same. The tubers used for seed were 
of the smallest kind so far as I saw them, not much lar- 
ger than walnuts. The whole process was extremely 
slow. The manure was spread and plowed in before 
planting. 

A very large extent of ground is occupied in the cul- 
tivation of rape, or cole, called in Butch, " koolzaad." 
Some of it appeared to have been sown this season, in- 
deed, by far the greater part, but from its iSize and 
general appearance in other fields, it must have been 
sown in the autumn. This plant grows to about 18 
inches or two feet in height, and has a seed of the same 
shape as mustard seed, but five or six times larger. 
The oil obtained from this seed is well known ; the 
quantity yielded is very great, being stated by Prof. 
Johnston as from 40 to 70 per cent. 

The hard cake obtained after the oil is expressed, i» 
ground, and under the name of rape dust is extensively 
used as a manure, especially in England. It seems t% 
be remarkably efficacious when applied as a top-dress- ^ 
ing to wheat. In dry seasons it produces little or no 
beneficial eflect, and in some cases has been known to 
actually diminiaJi the crop. This rape cake would be an 
excellent fattening food for cattle if they could be per- 
suaded to like it; but it has a sharp pungent taste that 
is highly disagreeable. I believe that by far the greater 
part of the cake made here goes to England. I have 
seen while travelling in Norfolk and Suffolk, that it is 
there one of their principal and most highly prized 
resources. Prof. Johnston, in his lectures, gives some 
interesting experiments, comparing rape-dust and guano, 
under like circumstances. John P. Norton. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND— No. 4. 



Roads, Cottages, Flowers, &c. — ^The perfection 
of the roads in England, has been the theme of every 
traveller through that richly cultivated country. The 
travelling by coach on the great thoroughfares through 
the kingdom, has been greatly diminished since rail 
roads have been constructed. In many parts of the 
kingdom, however, the coach is still in use, and some 
idea may be formed of the ease and comfort of that 
mode of travelling which was formerly the pride and 
boast of every Englishman. Over their level and smooth 
roads, it is certainly one of the most delightful methods 
of travelling in fine toeaiher. A seat' upon the box with 
the coachman, who is usually intelligent and free to 
converse with a traveller, and well acquainted with the 
history of persons and places of interest on his route, 
renders this a very pleasant method of seeing the coun- 
try, and learning the incidents which interest a stranger. 
The coachman has nothing to do with the horses until 
the time arrives for starting. He examines the team, 
sees that all is right, mounts his box, and is off at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, which I found the usual speed 
on all their roads. When he arrives at the place for 
changing horses, his lines are thrown down, and he en- 
ters the public house, where he is the great man among 
the hangers on, and as he receives notice that aU ii 
ready; mounts his box again, and is off. 
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The roads asually wind round throogh the (arms, 
bounded on each side, generally, by neatly trimmed 
hedges, with trees occasionally interspersed, presenting 
every few rods new views and interesting seeoerv, that 
ore truly delightful. The roads are made with the 
greatest care, generally macadamized, and entirely 
smooth. They are much narrower than with us, usual- 
ly through the country, only wide enough for carriages 
to pass. The custom in England is, for each team to 
- turn to the left, instead of the right, as with us. Its 
advantages are apparent, as the driver setting on the 
right, has in view the vehicle which is afiproaching, and 
can more readily ascertain how Jar he can drive with 
safetv. In making their roads great care is taken to 
avoid hills, they judging, I suppose, that it is not ordi* 
Barily much farther to go round a kill than to go over 
it. Foot paths are usually made with care o» one or 
both sides of the road. No danger is to be apprehended 
from swine, or other animals, as they are not permitted 
the enjoyment of that license, which seems to be their 
birthright in our Gree country. I have never witnessed 
them rUlming at large in city or country, not even in 
sweet Irelaiid. 

The oottages which you pass, are generally neat in 
their outward appearance, very frequently covered with 
climbing vines, and flowers usually in abundance in the 
•mall yard in front, and often in pots at the windows. 
The cottages are low, the roof irequently not as high 
as the top of the coach, and a full view of the interior is 
enjoyed, as they Bg% situated close to the road. Every 
few miles villages are passed throngh,^but the term 
lillage, as descriptive of our American villages, gives 
but a faint impression of an English one. &steaa of 
•pflunous streets, with painted houses of two or more 
stories, we &^j as the road winds around through the 
narrow streets, small oottages and shops crowded to- 
gether close to the street, fiiquently with thatehed roofs, 
with briok or stone floors. A house or two, occupied 
perhaps by the rector or physician, are somewhat more 
aristocratic in their appearance. Many of the build* 
lagB are white- washed, and covered with vines, and 
present, upon the whole, an interesting appearance, but 
Uttle of the comfort of one of our villages. They appear 
a* aaoient, many of them, as their oountrv, and I presume 
little change has been made in them for centuries. 

England truly is the land of flowers. They are to be 
found everywhere. The markets are filled with them. 
Yon meet them in the streets carried about by females 
and children for sale, and everybody, from the poorest 
up to her majesty, have a bouquet of flowers in the button 
hole or about the person. In the omnibus coach, rail- 
road cars, on the steamer, on change, in the store-— in 
fact, ever3rwhere, they are to be met with. Tia de- 
lightful thus to witness their taste for flowers. It adds 
much to the pleasure of every one, and when it can 
be obtained at so cheap a rate, it is certainly desirable 
to cultivate a taste for them. 

The loads which a team can draw over their roads 
are nearly twice as heavy as could be drawn over ours 
with the same power. It will require time and care 
to bring our roads into such a state as to resemble roads 
here. It would be well, I think, to begin to approxi- 
mate to the like condition. Had the labor which has 
been so unskilfully expended on our roads for the last 
twenty years, been laid out in macadamizing them, we 
should, on all our principally travelled roads, have bad 
them as good as the roads are here. It is hoped that 
wiprovement, in this respect will not much longer be 
delayed. H. 

Coair IV Nxw-TouK. — According to the census of 
1845, there were 595,133 acres planted with cdm the 
preoeding year, in the state, giving an aggregate of 
14,722,115 bushels. 



RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— Bt Caius.— No. Y. 



Tuscan Aoricultuxe — ^Little of the agriculture of 
continental Europe is superior to that of Tuscany. This 
is owing in some measure to the natural advantages of 
soil, climate, and position, and not less to the benefit of 
wholesome laws, which secure to the peasant the full 
advantage of his labors. At the flrst approach, as one 
comes from the south, into the dominions of the Oraad 
Duke, he is struck with the superior air of the field la* 
borers, with their happy, contented looks, their neat 
dresses, and is rejoiced to find at length in Italy, a pea- 
santry that does not beg. 

Here and there, it is true, among the mountains, beg- 
gars are to be met with even in Tuscany, yet even thesie 
are of neater and more cheerful aspect than are to ba 
found ia the Roman States. The cotuges are better 
built, and are cleaner; and at the doors of nearly all of 
them, you will see the Tuscan girls busy braiiling their 
Tuscan hats. The straw is a species of wheat growa 
on indifl*ereat soils, and cut before fully ripe. It is sort- 
ed, stripped, bundled, moistened, bleached, and split, 
before going into the hands of the plaiUrt, The press- 
ing is done after braiding. The sums earned by tha 
braiders is a mere trifle. I had the curiosity to ask % 
mountain girl on the way from Terni to Florence, how 
much she could earn by a week's braiding. " If tho 
work is well done,'' said she, *' two pauls (24 ots.) a 
week; but if not well done, nothing." 

The crops raised, are ia general the same with 
those of the Papal stales. Rice is occasionally seea 
along the banks of the straaaiSf and is irrigated with 
the utmost system. Com ia more common, and bet- 
ter than further south, though the mode of culture ia 
very much the same. Clover grows most luxuriantly; 
mulberries also make their appearance, and silk is a larga 
article of Tusoaa maauiaoture. In the true spirit of 
eoonomy, the mnlbeny orohaids are also vineywds, and 
the vines are festooned from tree to tree, as in the Si- 
cilian and Lombard kingdoms. The wine however of 
Tascaay, is generally of aa inferior quality— bv no 
means so good as that of the Roman States. Indeed* 
so far as my observation baa extended, I have found it 
to be true, that when the vine is suflered to clamhinr 
upon trees, and extend itself from one to the other, aa 
ia Tuscany and Lombaidy, though the yield in grapea 
is mueh larger, the dusters beiag larger and fuller, yeC 
the quality of the wine is vastly inferior in body and ia 
flavor, to that grown upon short plants, as in Fraaoa, 
and along the Rhine. Much of the Neapolitan wine ia 
grown upon trees, as ia Tusoaay, but by far the best of 
the kingdom, the '< Laekjymm ChriUif" is grown after 
the method last named. 

Plums and flgs grow abundantly in the neighborhoad 
of the Tuscan towns; and hedges and cultivation gsaa 
rally approach the neatness of English appearaoea. 
Flowers of every oolor are to be seen in the flelds, aad 
by the road side, and the valley around Floreaoe saeaia 
in its whole extent a garden. The land ia divided iaio 
small farms, in many instances managed by their owa* 
era; the road- way is dean and smooth, and hedges skirt 
it that blossom in early May. The fieMs are fllied with 
plum, and cherry, and molberry trees, with vines dam* 
bering over them; and beneath is some rich crop of 
wheat, or dover, or tares. The cattle, when you sea 
them---for in the neighborhood of the towns sdliag ia 
much praocieed— are saiooth, flne-stdnaed animals, of 
fair size and make, and generally of a light grey oolor, 
verging upon white. 

The spade is the most general implement of culture ; 
the plows, however, are substantially made, aad per- 
form their work well. Gates are neat in their oonstruo- 
tion; gardens are prettfly laid out and ehoiody ttodced. 
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The Tnsean peasant is more ooarteouii in his air 
mA manner than other peasantry of Italy. He lifts 
his hat to the passing traveller; his dress is clean 
and well made. If you enter into oonversation with 
him yoa find him oivil and oommunioative to an ex- 
treme. In short, the valley about Florence, is, con- 
iideriog its natural advantages of soil and situation, 
^ts picturesque beauty, — its government, its climate, 
tiie character of its inhabitants-^the most desinUile spot 
in Italy. Half a doeea times, on my first descent of 
the mountains into Florence, my eye rested on snug 
lying farmeries, with well cultivated fields, and bloom- 
ing hedges about them, with most covetous indulgence; 
and I thought I would have been ooatent to have 
passed my iSe upon them, in sight of the great dome 
of the Florentine cathedral lifting out of the bouses, in 
the lap of the valley below; — in sight of the quaint old 
maocolated tower of the palace of the Duke, — in sight 
of the bright Arno, winding off* like a silver stripe 
among meadows of as rich luxuriance as lie anywhere 
under the sun , — in sight of the blue opposite mountains 
of Fiesole and Yallombrosa, and under as soft and pure 
a sky, for months together, as that of New England in 
the mildest days of an October summer. 

The Grand Duke himself has an exceedingly well 
ECgulated farming establishment, a short drive from the 
city down the Arno. The stables are imposing looking 
buDdings, of no inconsiderable architectural pretensions, 
and ornamented at the angles, and over the central doors 



with vrell executed heads of cattle, in stucco. The 
cows are of the Swiss breed, and dun color, in fine eon* 
dition, kept constantly in stable, except a short time for 
exercise in the morning. Their food during summer is 
rye grass, clover, and vetch, with sometimes a taste of 
grain. 

The drainings of the stable pass directly, by means 
of gutters in the brick floor into a large vat, whence it 
is transported in casks, to enrich the grass lands. 
Fourteen quarts a day, I was told, was the average 
yield of milk. The calves, as in all well regulated es- 
tablishments I have seen, are taken directly from the 
oow, and reared by hand. The dairy it in keeping with 
the nicety of the stabling. Th%homes of the laborers 
are of uniform and tasteful construction— of stone, and 
stuccoed. Both the Duke and Dutchess give occasional 
personal inspection to the premises. The example of 
the Duke has undoubtedly had its influence, in direction 
of agricultural taste and method. 

l%e market of Florence is profusely supplied with 
vegetables and fruits, and its meats are good. In no 
city, indeed, of its siie, which I have visited, can the 
necessaries and the luxuries of life be secured at so cheap 
a rate as in Florence. For instance, a dinner of two 
or three dishes and dessert, with a half bottle of wine^ 
can be had in a well furnished restaurant, for the trifling 
sum of twenty-five cents. A ride of an hour in a two 
horse carriage may be had for the same sum; other 
matters are much in the same proportion. 



HOEING OR CULTIVATING CROPS. 



The chief or primary object in hoeing crops is to in- 
crease the quantity and improve the quality of the pro- 
duce. To this end, various means are adopted. A 
point of the first consequence, is the eradication of weeds 
and all plants excepting those which it is wished to cul- 
tivate. The necessity of destroying weeds, arises from 
several causes. Their growth interferes with and in- 
jures the crop in various ways. They exhaust the soil, 
more or less, of the elements which constitute the food 
•f cultivated plants; they especially abstract the moist- 
lure of the soil, making a constant drain upon it in this 
respect, from the first moment of their existence. 

It is of great importance that weeds should be killed 
while they are young. If kiUod at this stage, the inju- 
ry they occasion is comparatively trifiing, and the ex- 
f0iis0 incurred in the operation is but little, compared 
with what would be required to efiect the object t when 
Ikey are more fully grown. The brush of a hoe or the 
iersbtoh of a light harrow, will efiectually kill a weed 
ftt tho time it appears above ground, whereas the growth 
nC a few weeks would give it such a bold on the soil 
that it would withstand considerable force, and to eradi- 
aate it would require ten times tlie labor which would 
have efiected the object in the first instance. Besides, 
a weeds are allowed to reach a large size, their roots 
keeeme more or less mingled and entwined with the 
toots of the cultivated plants, so that in pulling up the 
weeds, the crop is liable to be injured. 

Some people seem not to be aware of the serious in- 
jury which the introduotion of pernieious plants is to the 
soil. Some of the rich *^ corn lands" of the western 
states, have already soflfored a great deterioration from 
this cause. The negligent and slovenly manner in 
whieh the com is too Draquently '* tended," has filled 
the soil with every pest which will grow on it. The 
Ibul growth is in many eases sufiered to inoreaae evety 
ywt, till thttra mmm to be between the weads andeom 



a great strife for the mastery; and though the com, on 
some of the most fertile fields, grows twelve to fifteen 
feet high, or more, it scarcely exceeds the weeds in 
height or strength, and judging firom the liberal border 
around the fields, of which the weeds seem to have 
gained full possession, and from their frequent appear- 
ance among the crop, the prospect seems fair for the 
day being ultimately carried by them. 

Stirring the ground, to a certam extent, is beneficial 
to crops, aside from the eflfect of keeping down the 
weeds. By keeping the soil loose, the roots of plants 
more readily extend themselves; the soil is rendered 
more permeable to the sun. by which a more eongenial 
temperature is gained for plants; it facilitates the ab- 
sorption of dews, which bring down ammonia and fer- 
tilising elements from the atmosphere; and it expoaes 
the soil more to the action of the aur, fa^ which the de- 
composition and combination orthe various elements of 
vegetable food is effected. The action of the oxygen ot 
the atmosphere is thought to be particularly beneflctil 
on clays, and slaty and granitic soils. The combination 
of the oxygen with the iron, and its action on the other 
mineral elements, produces a disintegration of the stony 
materials, and leaves the soil more friable. The ad- 
mission of oxygen into the soil, may likewise be useful 
by its entering into combination with the carbon of the 
soil, and thus forming carbonic acid, the food of plants. 

On some soils, especially those of a tenacious nature, 
a hard crust frequently forms, by which heat and air 
are much excluded. Some simple implement, as a 
harrow or cultivator, should be used with sufficient fre- 
quency to prevent the crust from forming. As the 
growth of plants increases, their roots are more widely 
extended, and it is not proper to use tools which will 
mutilate and destroy the roots. 

It is important that plants should be duly exposed to 
the influence of light and air. It is only under the in- 
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flaence of light that they are able to digest their food. 
They take id carbonic acid and water, bat by the aid 
of light, they decompose the carbonic acid, giving off 
the oxygen, and retaining the carbon to form their tis- 
sues.* This influence of light is quite surprising. If a 
plant is placed in a dark room, and a ray of light is ad- 
mitted on one side, the ends of the branches are soon di- 
rected towards the light, and the plant seems to strug- 
gle to reach that part of the room where the light is 
strongest and its influence most direct. If a small tree 
be planted under or near a large one, or on the side of 
a forest, it soon begins to lean to the side nearest to the 
light, and will continue to grow in this direction, put- 
ting out but few or no4>rancbes on the side most affect- 
ed by the shade of other trees. 



These facts are cited to show the necessity of giTing 
plants sufliciBiit room. If they are crowded too thickly 
together, the sun is too much excluded from the soil, 
and from the want of sufficient circulation of air, the 
plants are less healthy, being more subject to blight; 
and the light is prevented from coming in contact with 
the stems and leaves in such a manner that the sap oaa 
be properly elaborated. Where plants stand so thick 
that the light strikes them mostly on the tops, they are 
drawn into slender stalks, having but little substance. 

But in oedar and pine forests, where it is sometimes 
desired that the trees, in order to make timber for cer* 
tain purposes, may attain a great height in proportion 
to their ciroumferenoe, a dense growth is an ad van* 
tage. 



NEW DISEASE AMONG NEAT CATTLE. 



On a fine morning in June, 1838, a neighbor of mine 
requested me to examine the bodies of two fat steers 
which he had just found dead in his pasture field, and 
which he suspected had been poisoned. He said that 
having driven one from the field late the previous after- 
noon, he had observed the two that were now lying 
dead before us, quietly grazing about, apparently in 
perfect health. As their hides had been removed, my 
attention was first attracted by the bloodless appear- 
ance of the flesh, like that of well dressed butcher's 
meat. There was no offensive smell, nor any disten- 
sion of the abdomen. On laying open that cavity no 
gas escaped, and the stomach, or maw, the part first 
exposed, presented a perfectly healthy appearance. On 
euttixig into this organ, it was found well filled with 
grass, which had a very fresh and natural appearance, 
as if the animal had fed in perfect health until within a 
few minutes of its death. On raising up flaps with the 
knife, a thin pellicle was seen to detach itself by its own 
weight and that of the grass adhering to it, leaving the 
▼iilous coat of the stomach perfectly clean, and appa- 
rently healthy. The maw being now removed, brought 
into view the liver, the spleen, and small intestines. 
Hitherto every thing bad presented nearly a natural as- 
pect, but this was now no longer the case. The liver, 
indeed, appeared healthy, with the exception of a some- 
what unnatural paleness, but the spleen was much dis* 
tended with black blood, and the small mtesitines were 
found filled, entirely filled with the same fluid ! So in- 
tensely did this dark colored blood show through the 
thin coats of the bowels, that the bystanders mistook it 
for mortification; but after letting out their contents 
the membranes assumed their natural color. It seemed 
that all the blood in the body had found its way into the 
bowels, and this view of the matter was strengthened 
by examining the viscera of the chest. The lungs were 
very pale and bloodless, and upon slitting open the 
heart across the septum, so as to lay open both ventri- 
cles; the right was found to exhibit some bloody stains, 
but the left was as clean as if it had been wiped out 
with a wet cloth. The animal had evidently died 
of bleeding, and that without the escape of a drop 
of blood from the body. It had probably fed un- 
til dark, wholly unconscious of its impending fate, and 
then quietly laid itself down to sleep the sleep of death. 
Nearly all the blood in the body, by some unknown pro- 
cess, had been suddenly transferred from its natural re- 
ceptacles into the inte.«tinal tube; and so suddenly had 
this been accomplished, and with so little previous in- 
disposition, that all the animal functions had been per- 

* Carbonic acid consists of carbon and oxygen ; 6 lbs. of carbon 
•ad 16 lbs. of oxyf ea forming 29 lbs. of carbonic scid.— JcAmioii. 



formed in apparently the most healthy manner nntQ 
within a few moments of dissolution. But howj or by 
what channel had the blood been so transferred, was a 
question for the anatomist. By what unknown, what 
miraculous process had such a state of things been 
brought about? How could the animal live until the 
blood-vessels, and even the heart itself could be entirely 
emptied? No butcher ever accomplished a feat tike 
this. Slit open the heart of the most thoroughly bled 
animal from the slaughter house, and it will be found to 
contain large clots of blood. No human means can sus- 
tain life until the heart squeezes out the last drop of its 
contents. No poison known to man — no chemical know* 
ledge, however profound, could concoct a poison oapa* 
ble of producing a death like this ! To him alone who 
created, is it reserved to slay in a manner so wonder* 
ful. 

It may well be supposed that I felt a deep interest 
in this strange discovery, and lost no opportunity in its 
further investigation. Many deaths of the same kind 
occurred in the town of Rye that season, but I oould 
learn of only one instance in which any indispositioa 
was noticed before death. Most of the animals must 
have died in the night, as they were found dead in the 
morning, without having exhibited any evidence of 
disease the previous day. One alone was seen in the 
day time for a few minutes staggering about, bat it 
soon settled upon the ground and quietly expired. All 
the examinations made that season, presented preeisely 
the same appearances. 

There was the same bloodless appearance of the 
flesh, the absence of fetor and gaseous distension of the 
abdomen; the same fresh and natural condition of the 
herbage in the stomach, as if the animal had fed untQ 
the last hour of life; the intestines presenting the same 
dark purple appearance, in consequence of the whole 
tube, through all its doublings and convolutions, being 
entirely filled with blood; vihile the heart, in every 
instance, was found entirely empty. 

I heard nothing more of this disease for a space of 
eight years, until last summer, (1846,) when a gentle* 
man one morning requested me to examine the body of 
a cow he had just lost, in the hope that I might be able 
to detect the poison with which, as he supposed, she 
had been destroyed. He stated that she had been 
brought from the field in the morning with other 
cows for the purpose of being milked, and was at 
that time apparently as well as any of them. When 
about half milked she stepped away and laid down under 
a tree; the milker coming into the house, related the 
fact, and complained that she could not get her op 
again. On going oat himself he foood her dying; and 
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ahe actually expired within half an hour from the time 
of laying down. This statement at onoe indnoed snspi- 
eion that the malady of 1838 had returned again, and I 
described to him minutely the appearances then met 
with, and ventured to predict that his cow would be 
found in the same condition; in which case, I remarked^ 
the idea of poison by any human agency, cannot for a 
moment be entertained. It is only necessary here to 
add, that the examination confirmed the prediction in 
the most minute particulars. 

Hitherto this disease has been confined entirely to neat 
cattle, and as far as I knew, had appeared only in 
the summer months. In February last, however, a 
firiend called to request the chemical examination of the 
stomach of a young heifer that had just died, saying 
that he had previously lost several cattle in the same 
way, and that his neighbors, all suspecting poison, had 
nrged him to have the matter thoroughly investigated. 
In answer to a question of mine, he stated that he had 
lost ten in all, seven of them in the warm months of 
summer, and three the present winter; and that he had 
never found one of them sick; the first intimation of his 
loss being that of finding them dead in the field, with 
but one ezoeption, and in that the animal was breathing 
its last when discovered. On cutting open the specimen 
be had brought with him, it disclosed the peculiar ap- 
pearances described as belonging to this disease, and I 
stated to him the discoveries previously made, and that 
on his retom home, a further examination would proba- 
Uy show him the heart destituu of blood, and the in- 



testines filled with it; and that he might rest assured 
that no human agency could have had any share in 
the matter. This last suggestion seemed to be very 
acceptable to him, for the suspicion of having an 
enemy about him base enough to destroy his property 
in this manner, was exceedingly annoying. And here 
it will be proper to point the reader's attention to 
the fact that every application for post-mortem exa- 
minations hitberto mentioned, had been based upon 
this suspicion of poison; a suspicion far more har- 
rassing and vexatious to generous and worthy minds 
than the loss of property itself; and it was a hope 
of being able to dissipate this delusion, so fraught with 
mischief to society, and so liable to disturb the harmony 
and good reeling of every neighborhood where it might 
be entertained, that first suggested the idea of writing 
this history. But the singular and novel features of 
the disease itself, and the deep interest the farmer hat 
in its further investigation, may perhaps give it a still 
higher claim to a place among the agricultural notices 
of the day. 

It wss the intention of the writer to compare the pe 
culiar features of this disease with the symptoms de* 
tailed in the history of past epidemics among domestlo 
animals, and likewise to offer a theory in explanation of 
the strange physiological fact alluded to in describing 
its post mortem appearances; but the length to whicE 
this article has ab-ei&dy arrived, must defer this intentioa 
to a future period. Tboiias Cx.oss, M. D. 

PwiehuUr, WutchuUr Co,, March, 1847. 



THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



CuLTiVATiNO OxcHARDS. — ^In many large districts, 
a greater number of fruit trees have been set out during 
the past four years, than previously since the settlement 
of the country. The attention to the subject which has 
been thus awakened, seems destined to work quite a 
revolution in rural improvement, and in the tastes of 
our people, and to enable at least a part of the commu- 
nity to taste for themselves some of the most delicious 
fruits in cultivation. Hitherto most of the fine varie- 
ties have perhaps not been known to a thousandth part. 
And notwithstanding the rapid increase of young or- 
chards, a long time must yet elapse before every person, 
even of ample means, has a plentiful supply of the best 
successively ripening varieties. 

Nothing has operated more to check improvement, 
than the neglect of young trees after they are onoe set 
out. The roan who transplants fifty peach trees into 
meadow ground, and loses one-half by being smothered 
with the growth of the grass, and the other half the fol- 
lowing winter by the gnawings of meadow mice, will 
not be long in becoming disheartened' in fruit culture. 
He who sets out a hundred apple trees in grass land, 
or in ground devoted to the cultivation of wheat and oats, 
where triple the time necessarily required, elapses be- 
fore the trees bear, satisfies himself and his neighbors 
that he who plants young trees, only plants for posteri- 
ty. No conclusion can be more erroneous, no practice 
more pernicious to horticultural improvement. When 
the best management is given ,^-and the best is incom- 
parably the cheapest and most economical, — young 
trees, no larger than a carriage whip, may be brought 
into a good bearing state, in an incredibly short time. 
One of the finest, most productive, and most profitable 
peach orchards in the whole state of New- York, is only 
seven years old since setting out. No erop is raised 
among the trees, hat the ground Is kept clean and mel- 



low by plowing and harrowing. A very celebrated fnnt 
garden and orchard was planted by the proprietor after 
age had marked his hair with silvery whiteness; he has 
now for twenty years enjoyed the luxury of plentiful 
crops from his trees, and is still in the vigor of life. 
His success was chiefly owing to good transptantiag^ 
digging holes six feet in diameter; and Ailing them with 
fine rich earth— and to thorough cultivation of the soil 
for several subsequent years. 

There are various degrees of good and bad treatment, 
which from their common or uncommon ooonrrenoe, de* 
serve to be pointed out. 

1. The worst of all is to transplant young trees to a 
meadow, and worst of all a clover meadow. An or- 
chard of several hundred young peach trees was noticed 
last summer, whieh had been set out in a clover lot the 
previous spring or autumn, and though the trees ap- 
peared to have been of fine growth before transplanting, 
not one in twenty was alive. If it ever becomes neces- 
sary to set out young trees in meadow ground, each 
row must stand on a plowed strip of ground, at least 
seven feet wide, kept constantly clean and mellow. 

2. Next to meadows, placing young trees among 
grain-crops sown broadcast, is the worst. They may, 
in such circumstances, survive removal, but it is impos- 
sible for them to make much growth. Young trees 
standing in well-hoed potato crops, have been observed 
to make at hast six timet greater length of growth In 
one season, than trees standing in wheat-fields. Corn, 
though greatly shading young trees by its tall growth, 
is far better than wheat, oats, or barley, in consequence 
of the hoeing and cultivation which is given. 

3. The only crops which should be ioleratedj are low, 
hoed crops, as potatoes, carrots, field beets, ruta- 
bagas, &o. 

4. But the best mode altogether, is to keep tho 
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groand dean asd mellow for several feet distance (6 to 
10,) from the young trees. All crops necessarily ab- 
stract the Bonrishment which should go to the tree, and 
prevent that thorough and constant stirring which should 
be given to the soU. Young trees, the past season, 
were found to have made nearly double the growth, 
where the soil was kept clean and unincumbered, com- 
pared with those which stood among well cultivated 
root crops. 

While trees are yet young and small, the wide inter- 
mediate spaces between the rows may be cultivated 
with roots, leaving about one-third of the land in unoc- 
cupied strips next the trees. But when the trees be- 
come large, it is far best not to attempt the raising of 
any other than the fruit crop. If the trees are of good 
varieties, the increase in the amount borne, and in the 
quality and value, where the whole surface is left per- 
fectly free for annual plowing and monthly harrowing, 
will many times overbalance the worth of any other 
crop which may be derived from the ground, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience resulting from treading 
down this other crop in gathering the fruit. T. 



The Hawlbt Apple. — ^In the Cultivator for April 
you have given a very correct description of the '' Hawley 
or Douse apple," which, as you say, is one of the finest 
variety of apples which is cultivated. It is also said, 
*' its origin appears, at present, to be unknown.^ This 
is a mistake, as will be seen by the following extract of 
a letter to £. A. Beown, Esq., of this village. The 
origin of this fruit, which has deservedly so high a rank 
in the estimation of all Horticulttvists who are ae» 
quainted with it, will, I doubt not, be interesting to your 
readers. The letter is dated Canaan, Columbia county, 
April 7, 1847, and is written by Tiros. Hawlbt, the 
grandson of Matthew Uawley, whose name th<) cele- 
brated fruit bears : 

*' The given nanie of grand-fkther was Matthew 
Hawley. He was from Old Milford, Connecticut, and 
brought the seed with him, nearly 100 years ago, and 
planted it in a nursery. When he was setting out his 
ordiard, he took up a little, crooked, scrubby, tree and 
set it along with the others. After he had finished set- 
ting Ms trees, and having some good ones left, in passing 
back by the crooked one they had set, my father observed 
to the old gentleman, we had better pull up this tree 
and set out a straight one in its place. My grand-fath- 
er said, ^ no. no, let it stand — I will drive up some stakes 
by it, and tie it up — it may bear good fruit.' The tree 
soon grew into a straight, thrifty one, and soon began 
to bear ; and to their amazement the fruit was so early, 
large and fair, that it called people far and near to see 
and taste it. The body was large, not tall, and it 
spread its branehes far and wide. My grand-father first 
grew this now celebrated apple, which is now cultivated 
in almost every orchard in town. The old tree Ims been 
dead about 12 years. The original name of the apple 
was 'Hawley,' which is the right name, and ought 
never to be changed. The original tree out-lived all 
Uie old folks, and then it died." 

This delicious apple is a seedling from Old Connecticut, 
and was undoubtedly first grown by Matthew Hawley, 
of Columbia county, near 100 years ago. The nanseof 
Douse, as you suggest, has been given to it undoubtedly 
from the fact that a person of that name introduced 
S(»roewliere tlie grafts from the old tree at Canaan. 
L. U. Redpield. Syracuuy ^pril 23, 1847. 



False Names to Apples.^J. Dille, of Newark, 
O., says in the Ohio Cultivator, that he has found with- 
in five miles of his residence, four distinct apples with 
the name of Newtown pippin^ three of Bomanita, and two 
^Harrisott. 




Pif. teu 

BtTDDiNOS. — ^In compliance with the request of oar 
correspondent J. B., w« give herewith a cut and deecrip- 
tion of the process of budding, taken from Thomas' 
Fruit Ctdtwriit. The various parts of the operation are 
represented in flg. 36 ; c, the cut stock; fr,the bod ready 
to insert ; a, the whole after the ligature is applied. 

** Budding is to be performed vrhile the stock is in m 
state of vigorous growth, and while the bark will peel 
freely. An incision is made lengthwise through the 
bark of the stook, and a small out at right aegte 
at the top, the whole resemblieg the letter T. ▲ 
bud is then taken from a shoot of the prceetit yeer^ 
growth, by shaving off the bark an iaeh or en inoh and a> 
half in length, with a small part of the wood directly 
beneath the bud. The edges of the bark at the incision 
in the stock are then raised a little, and the bud pushed 
downwards under the bark. A bandage of bass, oom- 
husk, or other substance, is then wrapped snugly, cov- 
ering all parts but the bud ; and even this may be covered 
if not very prominent, especially if the pressure be 
rather less than other parts. The pressure should be 
sofiicient to keep the inserted portion closely to the 
stock, but not such as to bruise or cut the bark. 

** When by growth the bandage cuts into the stook, 
usually in ten days to three weeks, it is to be removed. 
The bud remains dormant till the following spring, when 
the stook is cut off an inch or more above it. If cut 
closer the end of the stock sometimes dies and the bud 
perishes. All other buds must then be removed, and all 
the vigor of the stook thrown into the remaining bud, 
which immediately commences a rapid growth." 

Convention of Feuit Growees in Vermont. — 
Through the Cultivator I would propose to the farmers, 
gardeners, orchardists, nurserymen and all connoisseurs of 
good fruit, residents of Vermont, that they meet in con- 
vention called for the purpose of encouraging the culti- 
vation and distributing the best native fruits of our State, 
and all foreign approved varieties. 

Let them assemble at the most convenient time and 
place, and compare the merits of our best native apples, 
and such other fruits deemed worthy of encouragement. 
Fix on a list of such as are found to be the most valua- 
ble for general cultivation, exhibiting not only our na- 
tive varieties, but those valuable kinds introduced from 
foreign countries. Also to collect and disseminate the 
best information on the cultivation and preservation of 
fruits and the orchard. Let all the yeomanry of thd 
State come together, either personally or by town and 
county delegation, those who are interested in rearing or 
in eating choice fruit, for the purpose of interchanging 
their views, and make liberal exhibitions of such fruits 
as are worthy of encouragement. 

There is eo State in the Union that produces so muoh 
value from the orchard, according to its size or popula- 
tion, as Vermont. We have thousands of native apple 
trees now in a bearing state— ^om this innomerable list 
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a choice lot of seedling fruits may be selected worthy of 
cultivation, many of which will either become extinct, 
or let oar generation pass off before they are generally 
utroduoed. 

I notice in the Maine Farmer that a Society has been 
formed at Augnsta for the purpose of encouraging the 
«Qltivation of good fruits— that aa exhibition of many 
new and choice kinds were upon the ground. This 8o' 
oiety will undoubtedly render that State and the world 
very eMeotial service. 

I would suggest and recommend that those friendly to 
ikt oanse, meet at the capitol of our State, while the 
Legislature are in session, for the purpose of forming a 
Pomologioal Society, and make an exhibition of fruits. 
Those approving, let them express their views through 
the Cultivator, or any other channel which they may 
ohoose. I hope those who are most spirited and inter- 
ested in growing fruit, and approve of the measure, will 
fix upon a time and place. 

For many years we have not paid that attention to 
oroharding which the subject demands. Home con- 
sumption is sufficient protection and encouragement for 
the present, but we may soon expect to have foreign 
markets opened to us at the east and south by rail- way, 
which will command our surplus at remunerating 
prices. S. W. Jewett. Weyhridge, Fl., 1847. 

Bliobt rir Peak Trees Ourxi). — ^Having noticed 
several articles in the Cultivator respecting the fire 
blight in pear trees, I will relate my treatment of a tree 
in my garden of about 2| inches in diameter, daring last 
summer. It was about the last of June that I first no- 
ticed the desease by the dropping of the leaves on one 
of the limbs, in about three days after the leaves turned 
black, which made me fear that I should lose my tree. 
I immediately examined Mr. Downing's work, and there 
found the only remedy was the cutting off the affected 
part, which I did. This stopped the disease as far as the 
Ihnb was concerned ; but still the whole tree began to 
droop, which led me to examine farther, when I found 
the bark on the body of the tree to be entirely dead, and 
all cracked open for about 4 feet from the roots up- 
wards. I then immediately prepared some ordinary 
grafting salve which I melted over a slow fire, and kept 
it warm tQl I whittled the whole of the dead bark off 
of the tree to the naked wood. I then applied two 
eoats of said salve on the tree with a brush, dug about 
the roots, and left it. In about two weeks after, my tree 
revived ; the fruit, which had not grown for two weeks, 
commenced growing, and ripened well, except it was 
most of it stung or indented on one side. The pears 
were Vtrgalieu. My tree now has an entire new bark, 
and is as full of blossoms as can be, and in perfect health, 
at Ko. 48 Howard-street. A. Tan Voast. Mbanyj 
ifoy 13, 1847. 

Gexmikation of Seeds. — ^I noticed in the Cultivator 
for April, a method of ensuring the germination of small 
seeds. I prefer a different process, which is as follows : 
I take a piece of writing paper, five inches square, 
which I fold down or doQble in the middle ; I then tnck 
two of the sides into each other, so as t8 form a cylin- 
der open at both ends, two and a half inohes long and 
one and a half inches in diameter ; two pins keep the 
Daper in proper form. I then place it on a shingle, and 
fiU it with rich, moist loam, then carefully remove it to a i 
plate. When the plate is full I sow the seeds, and sap« 
p\j water by pouring it into the plate. In a few days, 
tepeoially if the plate be put under a stove, the seed 
Vill germinate. Care must be taken in placing the 
oylinder in the ground, that there are no interstices be- 
tween its bottom and the bottom of the hole in which it 
18 placed. If the hole be made by pressing a good dibble 
perpendicularly in well-stirred soil, there will be no 
ianger of this. If larger cylinders be used, and they 



are oiled, tender plants may be forwarded and the strik- 
ing of cuttings made certain. W. H. Hatwaxd. StUenif 
N.H,,AfrU, 1847. 

Peach Grub. — Cultivators of the peach should exa* 
mine their trees early for the peach worm. Its presence 
may be perceived at a glance by the exuding gum at 
the surface of the ground, mixed with the pulverized 
bark, resembling saw-dust. Clear the earth away, fol- 
low the worm-hole under the surface of the bark, to its 
termination, and the worm will be found, and may be 
at onoe destroyed. There is no other way of destroying 
this insect after it has once obtained possession. Air- 
slaked lime and leached ashes are useful in ^eventing 
its entrancCi but by no means infallible. T. 

Cranberries oir Upi^itd. — ^In addition to state- 
ments heretofore published in the papers, the Prairie 
Farmer gives figui-es showing the relative sizes of fruit 
grown wild and on cultivated ground, showing the great 
superiority of the latter. In the cultivated cranberry 
the color was much more uniform, approaching at the 
blossom end to deep purple or black." '' Most men in 
comparing the latter, would pronounce the cultivated 
fruit at least ikrtt timu larger than the wild." 

Productive Orchard. — ^A correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer, says, that an orchard of 300 apple 
trees, owned by Elijah Capps, of Fulton Co., Illinois, 
nineteen or twenty years old from the seed, produces 
now from 20 to 40 bushels per tree. Much of this sue* 
cess may doubtless be ascribed to the new and fertile 
soil of that country; but it might be nearly approxima- 
ted further east, by deep, rich, highly manured soil, 
and constant and mellow cultivation. 



CORN FOR FODDER. 



Let no fanner neglect at the proper season to sow a 
plentiful supply. Several years' experience enables the 
writer to say, that at least double the amount of the 
best fodder may thus be obtained from an acre, over any 
other known mode, and very often triple the amount. 
If most meadows which now produce scarcely a ton 
per acre, were plowed and planted in this way, they 
would scarcely fail to yield four tons of the best and 
finest cattle feed, and many would yield five or six 
tons. 

The management of the crop, however, must be of 
the proper kind, or complete suocess cannot result. 
Never sow broadcast, — for this requires four or five 
bushels of seed per acre, to succeed well, is less pro- 
ductive, and does not leave the ground clean. Invaria- 
bly sow in drills, as follows:— Furrow the land (after it 
is plowed and harrowed,) three feet apart, with a sin- 
gle-horse plow; scatter the seed thickly along these 
furrows from a hand-basket, so that there may be at 
least forty or fifty grains to the foot. Cover the seed 
by a two-horse harrow, run lengthwise or crosswise 
with the furrows, and the orop is in. The only after- 
oultnra consists in running the cultivator once or twice 
between the rows— all weeds will be shaded and de- 
stroyed by the crop— and the ground will he left early 
in autumn when the fodder is out. as clean as a travelled 
road. 

The «eed may be sown any time during the early part 
of the present month— two bushels will Im required per 
a cre a nd it may be harvested early in autumn, in x\aut 
for a orop of wheat. The stalks should be stacked $s 
dry as possible^in small stacks — and well salted^^r 
ii^ury by heating and mouldinesa will follow. '^ 



T. 



Grant Thorbom has lately sent to the Smperor of 
Roseia 10 lbs. pouto seed at tvm^ doUarf per fm^'. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, te. 



Communications have been received, since our last, 
from J. D. Jones, A Sucker, Nelson, Mars, N., Buel 
Baldwin, h. H. Redfield.J. B., J. Townsend. Jona. 
Whitnev,jr., F. Brand. J. Holden,T.G., S.J. Wheeler, 
A. M.,'H. a. Parsons, P., H. A. P., Prof. J. P. Nor- 
ton, Caius, S. W. Johnson, A. Van Voast, Alfred Hall, 
John W. Burrass, (dated Nov. 18, 1846,) C. B.Wood, 
F. J. Scott, Prof, E. N. Horsford. 

We are indebted to W. H. Haywaed, Esq., Salem, 
N. H., for a paper of the " Ribbon-stalk Pea/' noticed 
in our March number, pa<;e 95. 

Qt^ We would invite attention to Dr. Close's com- 
manication in this number, in relation to a disease in 
cattle of a sinnrular character. We can find nothingr 
analafcous to it in books, and have never before heard of 
BQcb a disease except from one person. Payne Win- 
GATE, Esq., of Hallowell, Maine, stated to the writer 
several years ago, that he had known the loss of several 
animals whose appearances, as he described them, cor- 
responded with those presented by the animals described 
by Dr. Close. We should feel obliged to friend Win- 
GATE for any suggestions in reference to this disease. 

Three Steers or one Birth. — Col. Barker, of 
Clinton, Oneida county, lately exhibited in this ^ity 
three fine steers, between four and five years old, pro- 
duced at one birth. They were bred by John Fulmer, 
Esq., of Warren connty. New Jersey. They weighed 
in March last 5,600 lbs., or an average of 1.866 lbs. 
each. They are very near of a size — there being only 
four pounds difieronoe between two of them, and the 
other being only sixteen pounds heavier. Their shape is 
very good, and so near do they resemble each other in 
this respect, as well as in size and oolor, that ordinary 
observers can scarcely distinguish them. They are dull 
white, with a few small reddish spots. We understand 
the owner intends exhibiting them at the Saratoga Show 
in September. 

Singular. — Georoe Hezlep, Esq., of Gustavus, 
Ohio, informs us that a maro belonging to Mr. Joseph 
CowDEN, of that town, has lately produced two foals at 
a birth, one of which is evidently a mule, and the other 
appears tu he wholly of the horse species. The circum- 
stances are stated to be that the mare was served by a 
horse, and " two days after'' by a jack. If these ani- 
mals, when fully developed, should correspond with the 
description now given of them, they will present an in- 
teresting cir<nimstance to the naturalist . We would 
suggest, however, whether it is not somewhat probable 
that the diverse appearance of the foals may not be 
owing to a different cause from the one assigned. It is 
well knovni that oflTspring prodaced by an anion of ani- 
mals of different species, or widely difiering varieties, 
are quite various in their characteristics. Some mules, 
for instance, bear more resemblance to the horse and 
others more to the ass. A cross between the Merino 
and the Leicester or the Cotswold sheep, shows a great 
diversity — some possessing the large horns and the short 
and thick fleece of their Spanish progenitors, while 
others exhibit in equally as striking a manner, the lead- 
ing traits of their long-wooled parents. Even in a pair 
of tvyin lamht of this cross, we have seen such a marked 
diilbrence that a cursory observer might snppose one to 
lie purely Merino, and the other as purely Leicester. 
Now we would suggest that a sharp eye be kept on 
these foals, and as they approach maturity, see whether 
(he assinine origin is not more or less eadiibited in both. 
Should one prove fertile and the other burren. ve tbould 



regard it as evidence in favor of the hypothesis of a 
different parentage. 

We do not. however, deny that the animals in qu^a- 
tion may have originated as our correspondent ban 
stated \ but we deem the subject worthy a careful ex- 
amination. We believe there is an account recorded, 
perhaps by Dr. Pallas, but to which we cannot now 
refer, of a bitch having had a litter of puppies, some of 
which appeared to belong to a greyhound, others to a 
terrier, and others to a bull-dog. But in the above case 
of the mare, there must have been, according to the ac- 
count, a difference of two days in conception. We sub- 
mit to our medical friends whether such a case should 
not be regarderl as one of super-fcstation. 

Coating for Houses and other Buildings. — Hon. 
H. L. Ellsworth gives us the following recipe :— 6 
lbs. of tallow, 1 bushel unslaked lime, 2 qtiarts salt, 2 
lbs. borax — color with anything wished. 

Agricultural School and Experibcbntal Farm 
During the late session of the legislature, several peti- 
tions were presented by the Farmer's Club of the Ameri- 
can Institute, asking aid from the state for the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural School and Expenmeatal 
Farm, to be placed under the care of the Institute. 
One of these petitions was referred to the committee on 
colleges, academies and schools, which, through their 
chairman. Mr. Burchard, reported a bill favorable to 
the prayer of the petitioners. The bill was not, how- 
ever, acted on, but lays over to be called up at the ad- 
journed session in September. What action will then 
be taken on it cannot be predicted. 

Another report was made on the same petition, by 
Mr. Beck with, chairman of the committee on agricul- 
ture. This report states that in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, '' the prayer of the petitioners ought not to be 
granted." The reasons given for this conclusion, are. 
in substance, that if such an institution is to be aided by 
the funds of the state, it should not be located '' near a 
large city at an extreme part of the state, " but in a 
more central situation; that the call on the state for 
funds, is made in advance of any demonstration on the 
part of the petitioners to procure aid and means from 
other sources." 

The committee, however, recommend the study of ag- 
riculture by means of books, in the Normal School, and 
in the academies and local institutions which aia 
already established and endowed in all parts of tha 
state. 

We do not propose at this time to discuss the princi- 
ples set forth in either of these reports; but will merelj 
remark that it is gratifying to see that the agricultural 
interest is steadily and surely advancing to the position 
which it is entitled to hold, and from which it will, at 
no distant period, exercise its due influence on our legis. 
lative councils. The first and principal step towards 
securing this object, is the proper education of the risingr 
generation of agriculturists. We are confident that 
causes are now in operation which virill ultimately pro- 
duce the desired result. The language used by Mr. 
Beckwith, in closing his report, happily expresses our 
own views: 

^' We hope the day is not far distant, when an uneda* 
oated farmer will be as rare a person as an uneducated 
lawyer, physician, or minister. We mean, too, by aa 
education, something more than a knowledge of the 
mere routine of the (arm, and farming operations; -we 
me;^ by the term, a mental training, by which the man 
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who works amid the complioated arrangements of the 
sabtle and refined agencies of nature | will be able to un- 
derstand those arrangements and give direction to the 
laws which control them." 

Cross-bred Fowls. — We have received from Mr. T. 
C. Abrahams, of West Troy, a pair of fowls, which are 
a cross of the English pheasant with the gam<« fowl. 
We are aware that there are various opinions as to the 
feasibility of such a cross, but we think the circumstan- 
ces under which these fowls were prodnced| decidedly 
settles the point. Mr. A. states that several of his first 
attempts failed, but on adopting the following course, he 
was entirely successfiil. He took some young chicks of 
the game fowl, and some, as nearly of the same size as 
possible, of the English pheasant, and put them in a pen 
together. As soon as the chickens were so old that the 
sex could be distinguished, the game cocks were all 
taken out, leaving with the pheasant cocks several of 
the game fowl pullets, — taking care to choose those 
which in color most nearly resembled the pheasant hen. 
The result was that at the proper age ' the pheasant 
cocks readily matched with the game hens, and the pro- 
duce was the cross breed spoken of. Mr. A. kept them 
shut up, entirely separate from all other fowls, for tioo 
yeart, during which time they produced several broods, 
some of which were three-fourths blood pheasants. 
They are a beautiful stock, the males showing great 
courage and activity. 

Mr. Abrahams showed us a cock and six hens from 
England, said to be a cross of the Chinese silver pheas- 
ant with the English game fowl. These are splendid 
birds — somewhat larger on the average than those pro- 
duced from the English pheasant. The cock weighed 
seven pounds and a half, and is the most eagle-like bird 
of this description that we have lately seen. 

Unburkt Brick. — ^In answer to the inquiry of '' Ru- 
ralist," in the last number of the Cultivator, whether 
nnburnt brick may be made in the autumn, and kept in 
an out-house for building in spring, — ^it is only necessa- 
ry to state, that if made early enough in autumn to be- 
come well dried before winter, there can be no question 
that nnburnt brick would keep as well piled up in an 
out-house, as standing in a wall exposed to the side- 
action of the weather, as in case of the newly built 
house, which it is well known is attended with no diffi- 
culty. T. 

Trotting Horse for Canada. — ^B. Pomerot, 
Esq., of Eastern township, Canada East, has lately 
purchased, in behalf of the Sherbrooke Agricultural So- 
ciety, the entire horse Logan, formerly owned by Geo. 
M. Patchen, of Brooklyn, L.I. Tiiis horse is seven 
years old, and is half brother to the noted trotter Cos- 
thu M. Clay. Logan is of good size — ^weighing near- 
ly 1,200 lbs., — and from what we saw of him, appears 
to be a strong constitutioned, muscular, and power&l ani- 
mal. We are told, (we did not see him trot,) that he 
can easily perform his mile in less than three minutes. 
We understand the price paid for this horse was $1000. 

Bloody Murrain. — ^Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, now 
of Lafayette, Ind., informs us that the following recipe 
has proved a preventive of this disease in several sec- 
tions where it has prevailed to a great extent : — ^Take 
two pints wood ashes and one pint clay, and knead them 
into lumps with salt and water. Lay the lumps where 
the cattle can lick them whenever they desire to do so. 

The Race Horse American Eclipse. — ^The name 
of this celebrated horse is doubtless remembered by 
many of our readers; though but few of them, perhaps, 
•re aware that he is still living. In the Lmtitville (Ky.) 
Journal, of April 7th, last, we notice an advertisement 
•f him. It appears that he is owned by Jilson Yates, 
•nd will be kept for the season at his stable, in Shelby. 
?iU6| Ky. From an article written by his former owner. 



C. W. Van Ranst, published in Jtm. Turf Hegi^eff 
vol. Ill, it appears that Ekilipse was foaled on the 25th 
of May, 1814, at Dosoris, Long Island. Consequently, 
he is now thifiy»three years old. He is said to be in 
fine health and condition, and as sprightly as a colt." 
His great race with Henry took place on the 27th of 
May, 1823—24 years ago. 

Report on Horses. — ^An error having occurred in 
the publication of the Report on Horses at the last State 
Fair, published in the Cultivator for October last, we 
g^ve the following extract from the Report, to set the 
matter right: — '' The committee having found some dif- 
ficulty in bringing colts into fair competition with hor- 
ses of mature ^o, respectfully recommend the follow- 
ing uncommonly fine animals to the Society, for extra 
premiums : 

1st. " Perfection," three years old, owned by Geo 
Fordon, Geneva. 

2d. << Black Prince," three years old, owned by 
Reuben Teft, Chemung Co. 

3d. *' Golden Farmer," two years old, owned by 
Cyrus Breed, Oswego Co. 

Good Sheep for the West. — Mr. S. M. West has 
taken to Seneca county, Ohio, forty yearling Mermo 
rams, from the flock of J. S. PettibonE; Esq., of Man- 
chester ,Vt. Having had an opportunity of seeing these 
sheep while on their journey; we con pronounce them a 
good lot. We are told that they were not selected, but 
comprise all the rams which Mr. Pettibone had on hand 
of the produce of last season. Thoy therefore exhibit 
more fairly the character of the whole flock. They are 
well formed, have good constitutions, and their bodies 
are well covered with soft, white wool, of extra length 
for so fine a staple, and very free from gum. Some 
notices of Mr. P.'s flock have before appeareid in our ool- 
ums. He has furnished us with a memorandum of his 
last year's clip of wool, from which it appears that be 
sheared 350 sheep, the fleeces of which averaged 4 Ibe. 
1 oz. each, ** without loss," and were sold aX forty cents 
per pound to Mr. Harrington of Troy, for a mann« 
facturer in Templeton, Mass. Mr. West's destination 
is Adams township, about six 'miles from Tiffin. Ohio. 
We have no doubt that his stock will be an aoquisitioB 
to that section. 

Offer. — ^Mr. Thomas Noble, of Massilon. Ohio, 
well known as the owner of one of the best flocks of 
fine-wooled sheep in the country, ofi*ers. through the 
Ohio Cultivator 1 two hundred dollars for a Merino ram 
that will produce a fleece of five pounds ''net wool'^ of 
one year's growth — the quality to be equal to the average 
of his own '' Merino stock bucks." The animal ofiered 
is to be given into Mr. Noble's possession immediately 
after shearing, and he is to give a guaranty ** that he 
shall be kindly cared for twelve months"-^the fleece to 
be properly cleansed, weighed, &o. 

HuMBUooERT — ^ANOTHER Case. — ^Wc havc heard 
that a man in Newfane, Vt., claims to have Alpacas, 
and that he has sold some animals under that name, at 
very high prices. He states, we are informed, that h^ 
purchased the stock of '' Mr. Brackett, of Bolton," at 
the Worcester (Mass.) Cattle Show, in 1844. We 
happened to attend that exhibition, but neither saw nor 
heard of any Alpacas being there. We saw, however, 
some shaggy-fleeced African sheep, which we spoke of 
in our account of the show. On turning to the Transac- 
tions of the Worcester Ag. Society for that year, we 
find it stated that Mr. Thomas S. Brackett, of Bol- 
ton, presented for exhibition '' his African sheep, which 
were of a novel character and appearance." These 
then, are the Mpacas, for which some '' green boms " 
have paid dear. 

Wool Depot. — We would call attention to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. Blancharp in regard to his wool depot 
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yfe believe the general establishment of sneh depots will 
prove nsefal both to the wool-grower and manufaotorer, 
and we are ghul to hear that Mr. B. has thos far suo- 
oeeded to the full extent of his aatictpatioBS. 

8t7B80iL Plowiho. — H. N. Gillet, in the Ohio Calti- 
▼ator. in speaking of the importance of sabsoiling, noti- 
ces the hard stratum of earth, a few inches below the 
surface, ** almost impervious to water, and impenetra* 
ble to the roots of plants, occasioned by the pressure 
of the bottom of the plow and the tread of the furrow 
horse, for a long series of years. The importance of 
admitting the roots to the subsoil, was strikingly shown 
by an experiment in digging a well, where a deep bed 
of the subsoil produced ears of corn 22 inches in length, 
which, he says, " were 6 inches longer than I ever saw, 
and 4 inches longer that I ever heard or read of." Sub- 
soils vary in fertility, and experiment must be resorted 
to, to prove their relative value. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 



RooT-CuTTEBS — Chubn. — ^N., Nelsou county, Va. 
The best kind of root or vegetable cutter made in this 
country, so far as we are acquainted, is that made by 
Messrs. Ruoolss, Nouasb& Mason. Worcester, Mass., 
mentioned in our January number. The price is $12. 
For a churn we should prefer either ILendall's or 
Galt's. The various sizes of Kendall's were spoken of 
in our March number, page 98. The price of Gait's is 
92, $2.50, $3, $3.75, $4.50, according to size. The 
largest will answer for a dairy of 40 cows. All these 
implements are for sale at the Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse. As to the cost of transportation to Rich- 
mond, it would probably be from fifty to seventy -five 
cents each. 

Rat-pboof Gbanabiks. — W. F. B., Davidson ville, 
Md. The usual way of protecting granaries from rats, 
is to place the building on posts two or three feet high, 
with flat stones two feet (or more) square, on the top 
of the posts. Suitable stones should be placed at the 
bottom of the posts, to afford a firm foundation. A 
granary thus protected, will be free from rats and mice, 
unless they are carried in by some means. Where stones 
cannot be had, we have seen shallow tin pans, bottom 
upwards, used instead, with good advantage. 

Hat-Caps.— J. H., Warwick Neck, R. I. Hay-caps 
are made in a very simple way. Four posts, about six 
by eight inches square, are set up at about ten to twelve 
feet apart. A square roof, as it is called, that is, one 
having four sides, is made to tit these posts, and it is 
kept in place, and may be raised or lowered at will, 
pins to support it being put through the posts. Pine, 
spruce, or cedar, are best for the posts. A rough foun- 
dation should be laid on the ground before filling the 
cap, to keep the hay from the ground. 

Horsk-powbr — LtrcBBi<nB. — ^T. B., Pleasant Hill, 
Alabama. We do not know whether Wabbkn's horse- 
power would be adapted to working cotton-gins or not. 
We think it probable, however, that it would give the 
requisite speed— -which you state to be " 300 revolutions 
per minute, with an 8-inoh wheel upon the gin, and a 
walk of the horse." There are other machines which it 
might be weH for yon to examine—as Hall's, (see Cul- 
tivator for '44, p. 344,) and Taplin's, (same vol.; p. 
377.)— Lucerne seed can be had by the quantity at 30 
cents per lb. If it is sown broadcast, and without any 
other seed, 12 lbs. is recommended per acre. If sown 
in drills, 8 inches apart, 3 lbs. is sufficient. We cannot 
tell what quantity of seed an acre will produce. 

Pbicxs or Rams.— J. McG., Charlotte, Me. We 
hardly know what kind of a ram to recommend for the 
purpose of improving your flock, " both in mutton and 
Wool." The best mutton sheep do not pro<luor» fine 



wool. If you wish for a medium sort of sheep, asyoor 
question seems to imply, we think an improved Cotswold 
or good Lioeeter ram would suit. The price of on* 
here would be from ten to fifteen dollars, and the cost of 
transportation to Eastport, via railroad to Boston, 
would probably be from two to three dollars, freight and 
charges included. 

GuAKo.— W. C, Federalsburg, Md. About 200 
bushels of guano to the acre is a medium quantity. It 
is spread on the surface and harrowed in for com as well 
as other crops. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



A Rbpost Oft Tin Tisss ajtd Sbsow eaowiife Njk-nnuu.T nt 
THx FoaiaTs ov Mawachxtsztts : published agreeably lo ■« 
order of the LegifllatnTe, by the ComniiMionen on the Soolofi* 
cal and Botanical Somy of die State. 
The author of this report is Geo. B. Emersoit, Esq., 
a gentleman well known for the efficient aid he has ren- 
dered the cause of education. The leading object of the 
work appears to be to describe the trees and shrubs 
growing naturally in Massachusetts in relation to their 
economical uses, and to present the modes by which theif 
may be most successfully preserved, propagated and 
improved. The author informs us that it was not writ- 
ten for men of science — ^though such may find in it many 
particulars not before recorded — but for the " common, 
unlearned citizens who live on farms in the country, and 
have few books and little leisure.'' We are certain that 
the volume contains a large amount of useful informa- 
tion. The descriptions are exceedingly well given, in 
language readily understood by all. The author informs 
us that " every important tree and shrub has been de- 
scribed from copious notes taken under or near tbegroisr- 
ing plant itself." We shall at another time present a 
more extended notice of the oontents of this valuable 
book. 

AmTRACT from THS RxTVRltS OF AORICXTLTURAL SOCIBTIR* IH 

Massacitdiikttb for the year 1846 : by John O. Palfret. Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth. Dutton ic Wrntwortk, Bostoa. 

This work embodies the principal information in re- 
lation to agricultural concerns, which has been brought 
out by the various agricultural societies in Massachu- 
setts during the last year. On looking over the pages 
we find some interesting facts, though we have not room 
to refer to them particularly at this time. 

It appears the State Ag. Society of Massachusetts 
have taken active measures for the promotion of know- 
ledge in reference to the anatomy and diseases of ani- 
mals. They have purchased in Paris, at a cost of $800. 
a figure of a horse of ftill size, so constructed that it 
may be taken to pieces, and will accurately represent 
the muscles, blood-vessels, heart, lungs and other or- 
gans, of their natural size and appearance. They have 
also' directed the preparation of full-sized skeletons of 
the horse and ox. They have engaged Dr. Bbooks to 
give a course of lectures on the diseases of the horse, 
which it is expected will be given next winter. 

The following remarks on plowing and plowing* 
matches, which we find under the head of re-prints from 
the Essex Agricultural Society, we commend to the 
special attention of oommittees or judges appointed on 
such occasions : 

" It is not useful at a plowing-match to attempt & 
display of work such as a good farmer would not ap- 
prove on his own farm. What we want is that kind of 
work which would be most valuable when applied upoft 
the same kind of land in the ordinary process of oalti* 
vation. * * * In judging of plowing, we think H 
proper to notice the form of the plow taed ; the eondi. 
tion of the cattle ; the manner in which they work : the 
skill with which the plow is used ; the size and posiH<Ni 
•>f the furrow-slice ; and eomlvining the oonsideratione 
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conneoted with each and all these points, without at- 
taching andue importance to any one of them, to ap- 
prove that work the best which would be most worthy 
of imitation on a farm." 

A Makval or m PantciPLxs or RoAi>-HCAKnio : coroprininf the 
Location, Conatraetioii and Improvement of Roads, (common, 
macadam, paved, plank, etc.) and Railroads: by W M. Gillks- 
Pn, A. M., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering in Union Col- 
lege— pp. 936. New-Yoiic, A. 8. Basiiks & Co. 
The author of this work has supplied a desideratum 
which has long existed. Perhaps there is no subject on 
which information is more needed by the country in ge- 
neral, than on that of road- making. To be satisfied of 
this, it is only necessary to notioe the miserable manner 
in which a lar«;e portion of our roads are constructed. 
The author of this volume opens by stating that ** the 
roads of a country are accurate and certain tests of the 
degree of its oivilization." Whether this is or is not 
admitted in its broadest sense, we think it true that the 
character of a community as to enterprise^ public spirit, 
and even intelligenoe, is generally judged of by the con- 
dition of its public roads. Mr. GiLUESPnhas taken op 
the subject in a proper manner — beginning the work at 
the right place, and prosecuting it in systematic order 
to its completion. He first tells '' what roads ought to 
be," as to their direction, their slopes, cross-section, sur- 
face, cost ; next, the " location of roads," arrangement of 
hills, valleys, and water-courses, with directions for sur- 
veying, mapping, establishing grades, calculating exca- 
vations, embankments, fico. The next chapter is on the 
" oonstruction of roads," in which all the details in regard 
to earth-work and mechanical structures, such as bridges 
culverts and drains are given. The next chapter de- 
scribes the manner of making the different kinds of 
roads, as earth roads, gravel roads, broken-stone roads, 
paved roads, roads of wood, &c. Next follows a chap- 
ter on the construction of railroads. The closing por- 
tion of the work is devoted to a discussion of the present 
road system, in which its defects are shown and a new 
system proposed. The book is for sale byE. H. Peasx 
and by Steels & Burrix, Albany. 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



New- York State Society. — We have not room 
for the proceedings of the Executive Committee, at their 
April meeting. Among the most important of its pro- 
ceedings, we consider the arrangement with Dr. Fitch, 
of Salem, for a thorough Agricultural Survey of Wash- 
ington county, to be published in the Society's Transac- 
tions for 1847. From the peculiar qualifications of 
Br. Fitch for the undertaking, and his untiring indus- 
try, we anticipate a report which will serve for a pat- 
tern for the surveys of other counties. The premiums 
on Butter Dairies were increased so as to oorreepond 
with those on cheese, viz: 1st, $50 — 2d, $30 — 3d, $20. 
Letters were read from gentlemen in different parts of 
the state, and several donations of books, samples of 
grain, &o., acknowledged. The Secretary was ordered 
to procure some one to prepare a memoir of the late 
Willis Gatlord, and a committee appointed on the 
anbjeot of the removal of the remains of the late Jxtdge 
BuBL, to the new Rural Cemetery. The next meeting 
of the executive committee is to be held at the United 
States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, on Thursday, the 3d 
day of June next, at 12 o'clock at noon, at which time 
Judges and committees will be appointed, and arrange- 
ments made for the Cattle Show and Fair. 

Persona in western New- York who have not received 
diplomas and premiums awarded at the State Fair at 
Anbum, will please notify J. Allbtk, at the office of 
the city Treasurer, Rochester. 

Rhodx-Island Society pox tbx EircoTTmAOBiaurT 
vr Domestic Industry.— We have received a list of 



premiums offered by this Society for 1847. We notice 
that a large portion of the money is ofiered for making 
experiments on various subjects, and if the experimenta 
are properly conducted, the results will prove of great 
utility. 

WoRCKSTXR CooifTY, Mass.— This long established 
and most useful Agricultural Society, held its meeting 
for the choice of officers, at Worcester, on the 17tli 
April, when the Hon. Lxvi Lincoln, who, we believe, 
has been at the head of the Society for nearly thirty 
years, was re-appointed President; and John BrookSi 
of Princeton, and George Dewey, of Westboro, Vic** 
Presidents; John W. Lincoln, Cor., and Wm. 8. Lin* 
coin, Worcester, Rec. Seeretaries; Anthony Chase, 
Treasurer. A Board of Trustees, consisting of 172 
persons, located in the diflerent towns of the county, 
was also appointed. 

Bttrlinoton County, N. J. — ^An Ag. Society was 
organized in this county, by a meeting held at Mount 
Holley on the 13th of April. After the adoption of 
the constitution, Dr. Jona. I. Sfsncxr. of Morestown, 
was chosen President; Wm. N. Shinn, Isaac T. Brown, 
Charles Collins, and Levi Barton, Vice-Presidents; Jo- 
seph F. Burr, Rec. and C. Gillingham, Cor. Sec^; and 
C. M. Harker, Treasurer. A Fair is to be held in Oc- 
tober next. 

Chittenden County, Vt.— The Fair of this So- 
ciety is to be held on the 22d of September. The list 
of premiums amounts to $618. For list of officers, see 
March number, p. 96. This society distributes among 
its members 200 copies of the Cultivator. 

Lamoille County, Vt.— An Ag. Society has re- 
cently been formed in this county, which will hold its 
first exhibition at Hyde Park, on the 28 th Sept. next. 
Ariel Hunton, President; and Carlos S. Nores> Sec'y. 

The Provincial Ao. Society of Canada West, 
will hold their next great Exhibition at Hamilton, db 
the 6th and 7th of October next. The premium list 
is about equal to that of our State Ag. Society, previ- 
ous to the present year, amounting in cash premiums 
to nearly $2,500, together with 300 volumes of works 
on Agriculture and Horticulture. E. W. Thomson, 
Esq., of Toronto, is President, and W. G. Edmundson, 
Toronto, Secretary. 

Windsor County, Vt. — ^We have been favored with 
the Premium List of this Society for 1847, the Fair to 
be held at Woodstock, on the 7th of October. The 
Premium List embraces a great variety of articles, and 
amounts to near $800. For officers of this society, see 
March number, p. 96. 

Queens County, N. Y. — ^We are indebted to A. G. 
Carll, Esq., Secretary of this society, for its list of pre- 
miums, to be awarded in October next, embracing, to a 
great extent, the products of the farm, orchard, and 
garden. 

Yates County, N. Y. — At the annual meeting of 
the society in this county, Charles Lee, of Milo, wag 
chosen President; Artemas Bigelow, Sec'y, and F. A. 
Stebbins, Treas. A Vice-President and member of the 
Board, was also ehosen from each town in the county. 

99* We have received from Rodman Sisson, Esq., 
of Abinffton, Luzerne Co., Pa., a parcel of apples, com- 
prising handsome specimens of the Rhode Island Green- 
ing, ]^le-flower, and several kinds of sweet apples. 
Also, a sample of maple sugar, of a quality rarely 
equalled, although it is, as we are informed, only a fair 
specimen of the whole quantity, (several hundred 
pounds,) manufactured by him the present season. 

Hoofl in the United States.— The Genesee Far- 
mer says that ** the hog crop in tlie United States, this 
past year, is three tunes the worth of the cotton crop. 
The * standing army ' of swine consumes annually two 
hundred millions of bushels of oom." 
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THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 

Tho spring bas been unasuallj backward, tbe 
ther having been generally cold till about the 8th of 
May. Since that time it has been moderately warm. 
Blossoms of most fruit-troes and shrubs make a good 
thow, and the prospect for fruit may be considered fair, 
anless unusually late frosts should occur. As to winter 
grain, the accounts we receive are not very definite. 
The papers of the western states, in some instances, 
speak of the wheat having been injured by the winter, 
and we bear some complaints of this kind from the 
south. The grass crop appears well, and with season- 
able rains will be abundant. The late period at which 
the spring opened, has obliged farmers to do their work in 
considerable hurry; but should we now have constantly 
favorable weather, we consider the farmer's prospects 
not less flattering than in ordinary seasons. 

Extracts from letters to the Editors of the Cultivator: 

DavidsonvilUj Md,^ jSpril 16 — " Wheat crops in this 
part of Maryland have sutfered much from the unfavo- 
rable winter. Some planters have abandoned tobacco 
for a while — nearly every one has lessened his crop, and 
increased that of Indian corn.'' 

Bucki County, Pa., April 30.—'' The weather is cold, 
and the ground very dry, having had but little rain for 
near four weeks, and very hi<rh winds most of the time. 
Grass is very backward, and the roots are much in- 
jured by the winter. Wheat looks very bad, and some 
have plowed up their grain fields and sowed them with 
oats, and several more might as well do the same. The 
present appearance is very poor for a wheat crop in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania." 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, May 19, 1947. 

FLOUR— Geneiee, per bbl .t8.3SaS8.37f Market large, ex- 
eeediiig the landing— «aIos 16,000 bbls-, doaing firm at latter quo- 
tationt. 

GRAIN— Corn, Northern yellow, per boshel of 5G lb«., #1 03 
— Rve, 9l.l5a|il.l9— Oats^ 50c.— Wheat in demand and but a 
small supply. Sales oT red Ohio at f 1.75— Barley in demand, but 
none offering. 

BUTTER— Orange Comity, pet lb, 820.— good Western, 18 
090 cents 

CHEESE— Per lb., 7a8c. 

BEEF— Mess, per bbl., 9ll.50a9l2.25— Prime, S8.50a90.S5. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl.,S15.12P-Prime, 9i3.12|. Market tend- 
ing npwnrds. 

HAM^-per lb., SiaOk cts 

LARD— Per lb. in kegs, OjalOc. Sales dull 

HEMP— Russia, clean, per ton, 8246— Manilla, $100af 200. 

HOPS— Per lb., 8a8c. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 5]a9c.— Flo- 
rida, 5|a8c.— Upland, 5|a7|c. 

WOOL— (Boston prices-) 

Prime or >Saxon fleeces, washed per lb. • 45a50 cbi. 

American full blood fleeces, 40a45 '< 

** three-fourths blood fleeces, 33a37 '* 

** halfblood do 90a32 " 

" one-A>ttrth blood and common 28aS0 ** 

Remarks — Since the arrival of the Britannia at Boston on the 
17th« the market for brcadstufTt has been tending upward, an ef- 
fect which is in pan attributed to the small arrivals from the west, 
which are not snfiicient to meet the demand. Our aoconnts from 
Europe represent the scarcity as great as heretofore, and there is 
little doubt that there wilt be a firm demand for our produce for 
some time to come. In England, there is evidently but little ^rain 
on hand, and it appears that they have but Utile hope of obtaming 
supplies except from the United States. The Mark Lane Expreu 
obserres— ** Many of the countries to which we are in the habit 
oflooking for supplies, when our own crops tarn out defective. 
are in a worse position than ourselves ; indeed the scarcity of 
breadstuffs may be said to be almost univerwal over tbe whole of 
Knrope, and it may well admit of doubt whether the surplus fcm wth 
of America, great as are her resourcex, will be found sufficient to 
make good such extensive wonts." 

GUANO. 

OOO "^^^ Tchaboe Guano, balance ship 8hakspeare*s cargo. 
^^^ tlie best ever imported in the country, for sale in lots to suit 
imrehasersi by E. K. COLLINS, 56 South-st. 
April 1— tf: 

HORSE RAKES. 

WILCOX*S Revolving Horse Rakes, whieh has taken the pre- 
miums at roost of the New England Fairs, for sale at the 
Albany Ag. Warehotise and Seed Store— price 87 and $8. 
May 1,1847 L.TUCKER. 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE attention of farmers is invited to Wheeler^s Patent ^armm 
Powers, an engraving and description of which is given in 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1847. Among the advantages of this 
power are its compact size and lightness, and the ease with which 
sufficient speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
consequently greatly lessening the friction, it will be found a greal 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines, Circular Saws for tawing, Straw-Cutters, or any other 



machine which it is wished to impel by motive power. Price, for 
iigle horse power, 875— for two hoiaes i05. 
Also, Wheeler's Spike Thresher, with a c^iinder of 14 inches 



in diam.eter, and 22 inches long, with the concave filled wiihfl|Mkes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accklents by preventing stones or 
other substances getting into the Thresher. Another advantage of 
this Thresher is. that it scatters the grain much leas than many 
others. Price,i2S— with Separator attached, fSS. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion whieh it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Tlu^sher, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakes. 

With this Horse Power and Thresher, 900 bushels of oats, or 
100 of wheat may be threshed per day, with a change of horses. 

The above machines constantly on hand at the Albany Aff* 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10, Green-street. 

June 1, 1847. LUTHER TUC KER. 



CHEAP PLOWS. 

SINOIiE-Hone PloM'S, from 82.00 to 83 OO-eaeh ; 
Double-Horse ** " 93.00 to #6.00 <' 
Tbe woods of these plows are made of the best of seMls osft. The 
handles are sfssyiurf and then btnt crooked^ instead of beinr sawed 
out. This makes them much stronger aitd more durable. Tbe 
castings are made from good sew pig Mm, without any admiztnre 
Of old aerap. Tlie Mnrougtit iron work Is of excellent quality, with 
extra$ attached to the plows. A liberal discount to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN A Co., 187 Water-street, N. Y. 
March 1 — 3t. 



AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
No9. 10 eaid 12 Green-it. ^ Mhany, 

FOR sale, at all times, at the above establishment, all kinds of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Toots, Implements, and Ma- 
chines, from the best manufacttirers, and at as low prices at at any 
establishment in the country. 

Plows of all kinds and sises ; 

Harrows and Cultivators, of different kinds ; 

Manure Forks, Shovels, Spades, Hoes ; 

Horse Powers and Threshing Machines ; 

Com Shellers, Straw Cutters, Corn and Cob Mills; 

Drill Barrows and Com Planters ; 

Fitzgerald's Portable Burr Stone Mills ; 

Harvesting and Haying Tools of all kinks; 

Ox Yokes and Bows, uraA, Tie-up, and other chains ; 

Grant's and other Fanning Mills. 

Garden Rollers, Ijadies' Weeding Trowels. Grass Shears, French 
pattem. Border Shears, Garden Reels and Lines, Bndding and 
Pruning Knives, Garden Rakes, Hay Knives, Transplanting Trow- 
els. Pruning Saws, various kinds. Bark Milis, Sugar Mills. Bush 
and Bill Hooks, Root or Vegetable Cutters, Bull Rings, Axes and 
Hatchets, Patent Axe Handles, Wheelbarrows, Anti-Friction RoU- 
ers, Ship Scrapers, Spinning Wheels, Reels, Smith's Cora Sheller, 
Burrall'sCom Sheller, Ac. 

Chums, Cheese Presses, Tubs, and Pails, Ac. &c. 

Together with a general assortment of Field, Garden, and Flowtr 
Seeds, Seed Com, Choice Potatoes, Ac., &e. 

April 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 



POUDDRETTE. 
fPHE Lodi Mannfacturiitg Company offer their Poudrette for sale 
, -"■ the following season at rtdueed prices, vis : In barrels deliver- 
ed fVec of cartage, at any wharf or place in the city of New- York, 
at the rate of 9 1 .50 per barrel, for any quantity over 7 bbls.; (im- 
der 7 bbls., $1 75.) In buUc, at the factory, on the Hackensaek 
river, where vessels drawing 8 fret of Mruter can come, it will be 
delivered at the rate of 25 cents per bushel. Planting 4 feet apart, 
each way, 2 barrels or 8 bushels of Poudrette will eaectually ma- 
nure an acre of corn, and will vie in cheapness and efficiency with 
any manure now in use. 

Apply by letter |wl-p««i. to the " LOOI MANUFACTURINO 
CO.," New- York, or to James B. Cox, Agent, No. 90 WestpSl. 

April 1— 3t. 



PLOWS! PLOWS!! 
n^HR attention of Farmers and Dealers is particularly invited to 
-■- our assortment of Farming Tools— among which may be found 
a complete assortment of the most approved as well as common 
plows, mcluding all sizes of the Center Draft. Side-Hill, Subaoil, 
Self-Sharpening Plows, from Messrs. Prouty & Mears, of Boston. 
Also, the Eagle, Subsoil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and others, 
from Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse h. Mnson. of Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the Peekskill Plow, all sizes, from Minor & Horton, of Peek»> 
kill, N. Y-, and Delano's Diamond Plow — all for sale at the mann- 
facinrers' home prices, and warranted. Tlie adjustable Ste«1 
Puint Self-Sharpening Plows, from the factory of Messrs. Rb^- 
gles. Noune & Mason, is just received. This is a new improva- 
ment in the weariiis parts of the plow, and has several ad\'antags* 
over the common plows in use. (See R. ft N.'s adverlisemem.) 
Also on hand Cultivators, Harrows. i^eed-Sowers, and Planters, 
Ox-Shovels or Scrapers. Field Rollers, Ac., Ac, Ac, at this Alba- 
ny AgricuUnral Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 10 and 12 Greea- 
St.. Albany, N. Y. L. TVCKEB- 
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TO NEW- YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

\NR hundred and fifteen thousand acre« Illinoh Lands for sale, 

^ in tracu or40, 8U, 120, 100 acres, or more, to suit purchasers. 
The lauds are nil first rate, and among the very best in Die state, 
mn^ are situated iii the counties nio«t densely settled, viz., 
Morgan, Scoti, Cass, Mason, Menard, Green, Sangamon, Logan, 
Christian, Mason, McLean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
■enters avery reasonable indulgence will be given aa to time of 
payment. The price fn>m $3 to fS per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papersj writes re- 
specting this section of Illinois as follows : 

"'' Btardstown, Catt Co.^ III., Jan. 10, 1848. 

Thk Richbs of thk West — Gothamitrs on thk Wino.— It Is 
now six weeks since I left the city of Gotham, durinff which time I 
have seen considerable of this western country, and I must say the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipated, 
and this country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
There is noiliiiig to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
rich, as the land is the moat fertile in the world, aud it wul pro- 
duce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

"" A New England man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmem here produce ten thousand bushel* of corny and 
naif as manj bushels of wheat in a year, to say nothing of cattle 
and hogs, oi which nome raise as many as five hundred head. One 
fanner told me that he raised Ihe last year 0000 bushels of corn, 
Bud it was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

** Cattle and sheep feed upon the prairies all winter, as they are 
seldom covered with snow.*' 

Most ot the above lauds may be cultivated 100 years or mare 
without manuring, being of the richest alluvial soil. The titles are 
indisputable, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers. Letters (post paid) addressed to D. B. 
Atsrs, Esq.) o( Jacksonville, Ill.y or the subscriberi will receive 
prompt attention. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
that the taxes are very burdensome in Illinois, we state tliat they 
range from SI. 50 to #2.00 per annum, on 80 acres of land. 

JOHN GRIGO, 

Jan. 1, 1647.-01 No North Fourth-et., PhUadelphia. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
U, STJlTES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No. IftS Front-street, (near Fulton,) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 WtUer-tt, 

THE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of Merchants 
and Dealers In AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to the 
saperior assortment of goods which they manufhcinre, embracing 
Flows and Castings of the most approved kinds in use, and pfi*. 
seasing all the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma 
terial, among wh]ch are the following articles, that can be seen a 
their warehouse : 
Pitu' Com and Cob Crusher. 
Price, f 4() 
Sinclair^s do. — hand or horse.^dO 



Fitzgerald's Patent Burr Stone 

Com Mill, tW 

Sinclair's Cast Plate Com 

Mill, 940 

Swift's Com, Coffee, and 

Drug Mill, #0 to 98 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutter; 
Sinclair's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter; 
Greene's do. do. do. 
Mayher& Co.*s do. do. 
Langdon's do. da do. 
I. T. Grant k. Co.'s Premium 

Fanning Mill ; 
J. Mayher & Co.*s do. do. 
Boston Centre Draught Premium 

Plows, 
Bergen's Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Dniclier's Plows of all kinds ; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 

Freeborn's do. do. 



Minor it Horton's Plows, all k'ds: 

>Vorcester Eagle do. 

Mayher & Co.'s Eagle improve! 
Plows; 

Mayher & Co.'s much approved 
Plows ; 

Lengdon's Horse Hoe Plows ; 

Castings to fit all kinds of Plows 
in u«e ; 

Mayher & Ca's 9 Horse Power, 

Price, 955 

da do. 4 do. $75 

do. do. 8 Thresher, 925 

do. do. 4 do. f90 

John Mayher ft Co.'s First Pre- 
miamCoro Shelter; 

Burrall's Com Sheller; 

Warren's do. do. 

Sinclair's Com Sheller and Busk- 
er ; 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Machine : 

E. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 
Separator ; 

Subsoil Plows of diff*erent kinds. 



Cultivators. Wheelbarrows. Canal Barrov^ Store Tracks, Horse 
and Ox Caru,Male Wagons, Ox- Yokes and Bows. Hames, Trace 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers, Ground Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
P.ck Axes, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Sc>thes, Scythe 
Snathes, Grain Cradles, Crow Bars, &c., &c.. all of which will be 
sold as cheap as they can be bought at any otlier store in the city, 
mnd are warranted. 

Gin Gear, Segmenls, Rav Wheels, Jtc. 

C'a«iiiiffs of all kinds made to order. March 1 , 1047— tf. 



STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single Horses, some of which can trot their mil« 
under three minutes, otliers rack and gallop easily, making ad 
mrrable saddle-horses for ludies ajid gentlemen; Durham, De- 
von, Hereford, and Ayrshire Cattle; Menno. Saxon, South-Dowk, 
and Leiresier Sheep : the large white English breed of Swine, 
Berkshires, Poultry, Ac, &c. Apply to 

A. a ALLEN, 187 Water-Stree^ New- York. 
March 1, 18<7— tf. 



SENECA LAKE. 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM for sale, lying on the east skle of the 
Seneca Lake, Seneca Co., N. Y., about 7 miles south of Gene- 
va, containing about 160 acres of the best quality of land There 
is about 50 acres of excellent wood and timber laud, and the arable 
and meadow land is of the best quality and in good condition. 
Lowest price 950 per acre. The one-half of the porcbase mtmev 
may remain on bond and mortgage ft)r many years. Title gucid 
The farm may be viewed at any time. Apply to RICHARD DBY 
on the premises, or to JAMES R. DEY, No. 51 Liberty-at., New- 
York, or to JACOB C. DEY, Fulton-st, Brooklyn. 
Fayette, March 1, 1847— 3U 



H^ 



A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 

JOHN P. JEWETT ^ Co., 23 ComhUl, Bo^on, 

" AVE just published one of the most valuable works for far* 
mers ever issued from the American press, entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DISEASE^ OF DO- 
MESTIC ANIMAI^S, 
showing the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and rales tar resto- 
ring and preserving health by good management, with directions 
for irainii g snd breeding. By S. W. Cole, editor Agricultural de- 
partment Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
(kcts he now offers to the farmers of thi4 country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value to every man who keeps but a single 
horse or cow, but to the practical farmer iu value can hardly be 
over estimated. The whole subject of the TrMUment of DomutU 
Animals, is treated in the most thorough mnnuer, comprising the 
Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs. Hens, Turkeys, Gc^ej 
Ducks, Birds. Bees, &c., &c. The whole is compressed into one 
volume of 2R8 closely printed pages, with 7 beautiful wood en- 
gravings, firmly bound in leather. To be sold at the low price ik 
50 cts., in order to bring it within the means of every man. No 
pains or expense have been spared on the part of the author or the 
publishers, to produce a work worthy a place in every Farmer's 
library. 

For <«le at the office of*' The Cctlttvatob," and at the princi- 
pal Book and Agricultural Stores iu the country. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. 



AGENCY FOR PATENTS, 
Wa$hington, D. C. 
7ENAS C. BOBBINS, Mechanical Engineer, and Agent for 
^ pnM;uring Palenu, will prepare the necessary drawings and 
papers for applicants for Patents, snd transact all other business 
in the line of his profession at the PateJit Office. He can be con- 
sulted on all questions relating to the Patent laws, and decisions 
in the United States or Europe Persons at a distance, desirous of 
having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior to making 
application for a patent, may forward, (post-paid, enclosing s fee 
of five dollars,) a clear statement of their case, when immediate 
attention will be ^iven to it, and all the information that could bo 
obtained by a visit of the applicant in person, promptly communi- 
cated. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and contain a snitablo 
fee. where a written opinion is required. 
Office on F. street, opp'>site the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 

Hon. Edmnmd Burke, Commissioner of Patents : 

Hon. H. L Ellsworth, late '' " 

H. Knowles, Machinest, Patent Office ; 

Judge Crnnch, Washington, D. C; 

Hon. R. Cboste, Massachusetts, U. S. Senate ; 

Hon. W. Allen, Ohio ; 

Hon. J. B- Bowl in, M. C, Missouri ; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New- York ; 

Hon. Robert Smith, M. C. Illinois; 

Hon. S. Brcese U. S. Senate ; 

Hon. J. H. Relfe, M. C, Missouri ; 

Capt. H. M. Shreeve, Missouri. 
May 1, 1847— at. 



THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD HORSE, 

SO well known in Vermont and New Hampshire as tlie highest 
blooded Morgan stallion now remnining, will be fotuid the 
coming season at the subscriber's stable, in Walpole, N. H. 

Terms— •15, of which $5 is to be paid at the time of Service, 
and the remaining 10 if the mare proves in foal. Pastoring will 
be provided for mares from a distance, and the necessary attention 
given them. Accidents and escapes at the riyk of the owners. A 
cut of this horse may be seen in the Sept. No.. 1846, of the C«ltiv»- 
tor. FREDERICK A. WIBR. 

Walpole,*N. H., March 9, 1847 —3t.» 



THE ENTIRE HORSE, 

MORSELS Gr«y, or "Norka?»,»' will staivl for the present s 
at the stable of Jamks Ricx, at Germondville, three miiei 
north of Lansingbnrgb. CALVIN MORSfi. 

Lansing borfh, May 1, 1847— ft. 
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HAY AND HARVESTING TOOLS. 

pRVOLYINO HORSE RAKES.— These valuable impteroents 
-^ save a great amouut of lab<ir— a ma'j and horse being able to 
perform as much with one of them as eight men could do with 
hand rakes. Tho«e offered are of the most approved construction. 

GRAIN CRADLES, of very neat and superior construction. 
Also, GRAIN AND GRASS SCYTHE.S, of all kinds. 

HAY FORKS.— Partridge's spring- tempered— the neatest, han- 
diest, and best forks in the world. For sale at the Albany Ag. 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10 Green-st. 

June 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 



DAIRY UTENSILS. 

CnURNi?.- KendalPs and Gait's— admitted to be the best kinds 
in use, both as regHrds iIm tine required for producing batter, 
Biid ihe ease with which they may be operated. 

CIieE.SB PRRSSES.-Collins & Stone's Self-Acting, which 
presses the chee^ by iu own weight, is considerMl by all who 
have tried it, superior to anv other kind. It is a light, portable ar- 
tiole, and may be readily liAed by one persoo. For sale at Uie Al- 
bany Ag. Warehouiie, No. 10 Oreen-SL 
lune 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 



PERFECTION AND YOUNG ALFRED 
TtTiLL stand the ensuing seaeoB at ny stable, 3 miles sooriiwcst 

s ▼ o€ Geneva. 

Terms— PerfectioB, $10 by Uie sbmod. Young Alft»d, $$. In- 
siMMiii'ii to be agreed upon. 

PastBring will be provided for mares (rtnn a distBOee, and at> 
fVntion given them. Accidents and escapee at the risk of the 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 

'C'OR sale a few choice Merino alK^p— bucks and ewes— of na- 
'^ doubled parity of blood, and a quality that will give satisfl&ctioa 
to purchasers. They caji be sent we«l by canal, at the subicriber'B 
risk. R. J. JONBS. 
Cornwall, Vt, June 1 , 1847— tf. ^_^ 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE subscriber famishes the above machines of aU kinds ttt 
wholesale or retail. 

It may be tmiiecessary again to call attention to the great sope- 
riority over all others for the price, of the *' Warren Two and Poor 
Horse Powers and Threshers," (which have been so very much 
improved the last year,) as the many who haTS porchased and are 
purchasing, testify. 

The undersigned is also enabled again to add his testimony In 
favor of these machines, as being Aur before any others he has seen 
or heard of^ after travelling extensively in the southern and wes- 
tern states, and Texas, daring the last five months. 

Ordenfor Com8heilers,Com Mills, Com and Cob CkiMlieTB» 
Plows, and all kinds of AgrictUtnral Maehines and Imi^eaitfitB, 
wilt be promptly attended to. JAMBS PLANT, 

June 1— It. S Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 

KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIS enterpriaa has been in saceeaiAd oreratian for the paBi 
two yeaiB, and has fally met the expectations of the wool- 
^wers, who have been its patrons and prdectofs. It will be con- 
tinaed the present year, eondaeted as heretofore. The sabseriber 
will be prepared to receive vrotA as soon after shearing as nutv b« 
convenient for the growers to deliver U. The Aeeces wiU be 
tiwown into sorts aocording to qmdUt^ and candiaum. Thoae who 
desire it can have their dip kept separate, and sold when ordereiL 
A di«erimiBation will be made between wool in good or bad oa»- 
djtion. Sales wiU be made for cash, and the ownere can rriy on 
prompt retarus The efaarges for receiving, storing, sortmg, aad 
selling, will be one <-eiit per lb. and insurance. Liberal ad\'ancea 
in easli made on the usual terms. Sacks will be forwarded to 
those who wish, by their paying the transportation and 12} cents 
each for their use, or if furnished by the owner of the wool, will 
be returned, or m\A at their value, as he may direct. 

Keference can be bad to Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook, D. 8. 
Curtis, Canaan, C. W. Hull, New Lebanon, Col. Co., J. B. Nott, 
Esq, Albany, D. Rogers, Hoosick, Reus. Co , C. H. Richmond. 
Esq., Aurora, Cayuga Co., Col. J. Mardock, WheatUuid, Monroe 
Co.,N Y. U.BLANCHARO. 

Kinderhook, June 1, 1847— 3t 



PBtiWBBB— Perfection.— Sire, imponed horse Alfred ; ^m, im- 

Ked marA Blamnm. To Perfection was awarded,*at the late 
e Pair, a discretionary premium for the best 3 years oM, in the 
M class— also the first premiam in Ontario Oa 
Young Alfred's dam drew the 1st premium at the State and 
r Fairs, in I8U QEOROK PORDON. 



taHl-ft* 



CORN MILLS. 
'pHE snbseriberB have just received at their Agricnhnrsl Ware- 
*- house, a newly invented cast-iron mill, for grinding com and 
other grain, either by hand or hone-power. It will grind from 3 
to 4 busliels per hour. Price. $90. 

Also the hand Com Mill, which grinds from 1 to U bushels per 
hour. Price is6.50. 

These mills are highly economical and convenient, and every 
£ann and plantation onght to have them. They are simple in con- 
struction, not liable to get out (^repair, and are easily operated 
When one set of plates is worn out, they can be replaced at a tn- 
fling cost. A. B. ALLExN ft Co., 

May 1--9X. 187 Water-st., New- York. 

RENSSELAER INSTITUTE. 
T*HE Somroer Session for 1847 of the Rensselaer Institnie, will be 
*■ opened on Wednesday the 6th of May proxima For informa* 
ion in regard to the coarse of study, terms of instruction, and other 
articttlars, inquiries may be addressed to the Director of the 
nstitate. Prof. B FRANKLIV GREENE, Troy. N. Y., by whom 
amphlets will be furnislied containing a detailed view of the coarse 
f study and all other necessary information. 
Rensselaer Institute, Troy, N. Y., April 15, 1847—81. 
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ACTION AND INGREDIENTS OF MANURES. 



LETTER TO PROF. WEBSTER. 



Giesmij Mi^y 1, 1816. 

My DxAm Str— Th© discovery of ammonia in soils, 
to which I alluded in my last, and the important results 
to which it must lead, will appear in clearer light after 
a brief consideration of the subject of manures. 

The time is not long gone by, when plants were sup- 
posed to owe their growth to some mysterious creatiye 
power, the living principle possessed. This opinion, 
since the element of quantity has been carried from phy- 
sics into the other departments of science, and especial- 
ly into chemistry, has gradually lost its supporters. 
Occasionally, however, a man may be found, who de- 
murs to a new doctrine in agricultural chemistry, with 
the expression — " You have not taken into proper ^n- 
sideration the action of the vital principle." 

It is, nevertheless, well known, that without water, 
plants will not grow; and that they flourish better in 
some soils than in others; and that the addition of ma- 
nures has been instrumental in greatly augmenting the 
preduce of fields. 

What the essential ingredients of manures are, and 
how they act. and what are the sources of the ingredi- 
ents of plants, especially of carbon and nitrogen, have 
been objects of repeated investigation by some of the 
first scientific men of the age. 

You will remember that Saussure recognised, some 
time since, alkalies and alkaline earths in the ashes of 
plants; but found them in such variable proportions, that 
he came to the conclusion that they were non-essential, 
—occurring in the plants merely because they were 
present in the soil in a soluble state. 

You are aware that Boussingault has expressed the 
opinion, after a variety of experiments, that the value 
of a manure is in near relation to its per centago of arm- 
monia. 

Mulder, has, you know, written much in support of 
the view that ulmic and hnmic acids, ulmates and hu- 
mates, etc., in one form and another, minister largely 
to vegetation. And in the last volume of Berzelius' 
Jahrs-Bericht, received a day or two since, I see the 
above-named distinguished chemist has been recently 
conducting a series of experiments, lending, in his view, 
support to his previously expressed opinions. 

Liebig differs from them all. He found that though 
the relative amounts of magnesia and lime, potash and 
soda, occurring in the ashes of a Savoy pine, and of the 
same species grown elsewhere, might be greatly milike, 
— ^the amount of oxygen in combination with the metals, 
calcium, magnesium, potassium, sodium and iron, of 
the ashes, was a eoTittant quantity. This observation 
bears the stamp of its great author, and its importance 



can only be estimated in connection with a detailed ex- 
position of the^ evolution of organic acids, alkaloids, and 
Indifferent bodies in the vegetable organism. Of this 
you will not expect me here to write. 

This great law he discovered and laid down : that for 
the full development of the organic tissmss of each spe- 
cies, a certain per centage of inorganic bases is indis- 
pensable; and that of these, potash, to a certain amount., 
may replace soda, and magnesia lime; but the amauni 
of oxygen must he constant. 

In other words, the equivalents of base must be a 
constant quantity for each species. 

When you take in hand a number of ash analyses of 
the same species of plant grown on different soils, and 
calculate therefrom the per centage of oxygen of the 
bases, you will find that the results differ but little from 
each other. For different species the per centages of 
oxygen vary, as do also the relative and absolute 
amounts of the several bases and acids. 

Liebig, as you are already aware, takes the position 
that the sources of carbon and nitrogen are carbonic 
acid and ammonia of the air, and not soluble organic 
bodies met with in some soils. He asks if it be not so, 
where the thousands of tons of wood, grown for centu- 
ries in succession, on a soil containing but traces of or- 
ganic matter, have derived their carbon ? And again: 

What replaces the nitrogen shipped from Holland in 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of cheese yearly, if 
the ammonia does not come from something besides de- 
caying organic matter f 

A meadow, yielding year after year, without ma- 
nure, an uniform moderate crop, by addition of gypsum, 
had its produce increased a third. The addition of 
ashes increased its production another third; and the 
distribution of bone ashes another third. 

So here, by the addition of mineral matters, its ca- 
pacity of production had been doubled. No new source 
of carbon had been provided— -no new source of ammw 
nia — and yet the hay gathered after the additions of 
mineral matter, contained twice as much carbon, and 
at least twice as much nitrogen as before. 

Where did these ingredients come from ? 

Boussingault's ingenious experiments with regard to 
the sources of carbon, had yielded a partial answer. 
The carbon came from the carbonic acid of the air. 
The ammonia, as you will presently perceive, touki 
have had no other origin. 

Farraday, I need not mention to you, found ammonia 
in almost all bodies. Even metals, dropped in fused 
potash, yielded ammonia. Sand, heated to redness, and 
poured, upon cooling, along the baok of the hand, im- 
mediately after, yielttod ammonia. 
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Mulder has thrown oat the idea, that organic bodies 
in the progress of decomposition, prodnoe ammonia, not 
alone 1^ parting with their nitrogen in this form, but hy 
causing, through the molecular action attendant upon 
the decomposition, the anion of the nitrogen of the air 
with the hydrogen of the organic body, or of water de« 
composed at the same time. Berzelius, even, says that 
if iron filings be placed in the bottom of a jar, they will 
oxydate at the expense of oxygen of water, producing, 
by the union of the hydrogen thus set free with the ni- 
trogen of the air, ammonia. 

Professor Will, of the Giessen Laboratory, has shown 
by the most conclusive experiments, in opposition to the 
latter most distinguished chemist, and to M. Rieset, 
who entertained a similar view, that nitrogen unites 
with hydrogen under no such circumstances; and Mul- 
der's view fails in quantitative experiment of its support. 
Indeed, the experiments of the Dutch chemist, detailed 
in the last Jahrs-Bericht, having a qualitative purpose 
merely, have not won the conviction of Berzelius. 

Ammonia, Liebig maintains, is a body not indebted 
to organism for its being; that it is to be classed with 
iron and potash, and soda and oxygen, whose quantity 
within the organism of plants and animals, and with- 
out, is, in general terms, constant. He holds, that 
when the requited physical properties have been ghren 
to a soil, and the necessary inorganic ingredients, in 
saitable solubility, the ammonia and carbonic acid, with 
healthful falls of rain, will provide themselves. 

Muck serves so eminently well in giving the requi- 
site porosity to a soil, that a wide-spread conviction 
prevails in America, that somehow, it becomes dissolved, 
And passes, according to Mulder's view, directly Ihto 
(he vegetable economy, without first becoming carbonic 
^id, ammonia, and water. 

I found ammonia in the glacier-ice that comes down 
from the summit of Mt. Blanc. 

The quantity, though small, was determinable by the 
balance, and the fact is established, that even at these 
elevations, this ingredient does not fail. 

I herewith send you the determinations of my friend 
Dr. Krocker, now Professor of Chemistry and Physics 
in the Agricultural Institute of Breslau, m Silesia. 




TABUS 
Of tki Ammonia ComtaiMd in SoUt, by Da. 



Krocxsb. 



Soils EzAMimo. 



Clay •oil before mannring, . 

Clay aoU 

Surface soil, Hohenheim,. . . 

Babaoil of the nme, 

Clay soil before manuring, . 
Clay »oil, " 

Soil for barley, 

Clay aoil before ^anoring,. , 

Loam, T 

Loam, 

IlHnoia prairie toil, 

Cultivated saiidy toil. 

Kzcavated loam earth, 

Cultivated fandy aoil, 

Nearly pore land, 



Varieties of Marl,., 



8'8 



170 
163 
156 
104 
140 
147 
143 
130 
135 
13a 
110 
006 

oeB 

066 

031 

09881 

0P55 

0768 

0736 

0570 

0077 

0047 J 



2.30 
9.49 
3.40 
3.41 
3.41 
8.41 
8.44 
3.41 
3.45 
3.45 
3.18 
8.50 
3.50 
3.57 
3.61 



3.49 




90314 

10723 

18790 

13533 

17953 

17713 

17446 

16740 

16537 

16309 

13044 

19000 

11009 

7098 

4045 

11059 

11599 

9388 

8904 

7004 

031 

668 



A metre is 39.37 inches; so 0.25 metre are a little 
more than ten inches, or five-sixths of a foot. 

A hectare contains two and a half English acres. I 
nave converted the last colnmn into Rngti.sh vnlnes. nnd 
adjftin tliom. 



Clay soil, before 

Clay soU, 

Surface soil from Hohenheim, 
Subsoil from the same field, . . 

Clay S(»il before manuring 

CiajT soil, , 

Soil for Barley , 

Clay soil before manuring,. . . . 

Loam, 

Litam. 

Illinoia prairie soil 

Cultivated sandy so41, , 

Excavated loam earth, 

Cultivated sandy stnl, , 

Varieties of Mail, 



0751 
0463 
8085 
6019 
8617 
8509 
8373 
8030 
7038 
7890 
6069 
5760 
59n0 
3373 
5637 
5545 
4458 
4974 
3368 
447 
979 



The <' excavated earth " was taken from a depth be- 
low all traces of organic matter. The Illinois prairie 
soil was bronght by a returning German,, in paper, from 
a .field that had been cultivated without manuring 
already ten years I think. 

Now, what farmer ever carted from his manure yards 
8000 pounds of ammonia to an acre of land ? One may 
almost say, what farmer ever carted the tenth, or even 
the twentieth part of this amount. 

It is obvious that the ammonia spread on fields in the 
ordinary distribution of barn-yard products, is of no mo- 
ment. The quantity, with usual falls of rain, greatly 
exceeds, in the course of a season any conceivable sup- 
ply by human instrumentality. These results put the 
question of the sources of ammonia or of nitrogen out of 
all doubt. 

But if, with the manure heap and the liquid accumu- 
lations of the barn-yard, transported to the fields, the 
ammonia be not the chief ingredient, or an important 
one, to what are we to attribute the unquestioned value 
of stable products and night soil ? Prof. Liebig has 
shown, that if plants be manured with the ashes of 
plants of the same species, as the grasses of our western 
country are when burned over in the fall, they are sup- 
plied with their natural inorganic food. He has shown 
the truth of the principle in a great variety of ways. 
Among others, he has been feeding some grape vines 
with the mineral matters of their ashes, in the propor- 
tions in which analyses have shown them to be present; 
and their development has been luxuriant in the most 
remarkable degree, though the soil upon which they 
have been grown is little better than sand. He made a 
variety of experiments with grains, roots, flowers.. &o.. 
which I had last year the pleasure of following, and this 
spring he has commenced them upon a more extended 
scale. 

Let us consider what these ashes are, and what ma- 
nure is. 

Herbivorous animals derive their nourishment from 
the vegetable kingdom exclusively, their food being 
grass, grains, roots, &c. These, with their organic 
and inorganic matters are eaten. A portion of them is 
assimilated, becoming bone, muscle, tendon, fat, etc. 
Another portion is voided in the form of excrementitious 
matter. In process of time, the bones and tissues 
follow the same course. What to-day forms the eye, 
with its sulphur, and its phosphorus, and carbon, 
&c., will have accomplished its oinoe, and left the or- 
nrnni^m to minjrle with the excrements, or escape as 
varUii.iv.- aciu aiui waU'i fiom rlic !un<;>. .\f U'n;;tli, sU 
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tha tnorganio matters will reappear in the voided pro- 
dacta. 

Carnivorous animals satiate their hunger from the 
already developed organism of the herbivora. Their 
food, of course, contains merely what the plants had 
famished. In their excrements reappear the soluble 
and insoIvAle inorganic substanoesi mingled more or 
less, as is the case also with the herbivora, with indi- 
gestible matter, such as hair or woody fibre. 

The animal organism has performed the office of a mill. 
Grain was supplied. Instead of appearing as flour and 
bran, and the intermediate meal, it appears after inter- 
vals of greater or less length, in soluble inorganic salts 
in the liquid excrements, in insoluble inorganic salts in 
the solid excrements, and in carbonic acid and water. 

Now after burning a plant, what remains ? It con- 
tained when growing, carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, as organic bodies, and water. 

It contained also, in variable proportion?, common 
•alt, potash, soda, magnesia, lime, iron, phosphorus, 
sulphur, and silica. 

The first four were expelled in the combustion. The 
remaining ingredients, for the most part, remained un- 
changed.* 

Had the plant gone into the body of an animal, and 
in the course of its evolutions through the organism lost 
its carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, the re- 
maining ingredients would have been the same as be- 
fore. 

In the one case, the plant would have been burned in 
the organism; in the other in a crucible. The ashes 
and the excrements are substantially the same. 

The principle of the rational improvement of soils is,^ 
then, 

1st. ji proper physical constitution for the retention 
of moisture, escape of surplus rains, expansion of roots, 
etc. Unless the moisture be detained, the ammonia 
that fell with it will escape; and as the inorganic mat- 
ters contained in the soil must be sought, a free and 
wide expansion of the roots is indispensable to vigorous 
growth. This texture will be derived from the plow, 
harrow, spade, and hoe, and admixtures of sand in some 
soils, clay in others, loam in others, and organic refuse 
in most. 

2d. ^ supply qf the inorganic ingredients f which the 
ashes of the plant to be cultivated contains, in such a 
state that they may be readily taken into the vegetable 
system, and yet not so soluble as to be washed away 
by rains. 

I will venture to add a single additional remark to 
this already long letter. 

Seven inorganic bodies included in the ash products 
above mentioned, are absolutely indispensable to the 
growth of plants. A soil wanting these cannot yield 
seed capable of reproducing its kind. 

^ Here, then, all the mysteries of gypsum being ser- 
viceable on some soils, and for a number of years, and 
then being no longer of use, — of its benefiting some 
soils greatly, and others not at all.— the great value of 
quick-lime or of calcareous marl on some lands, and 
their uselessness on others, — the profit of employing 
bone dust (phosphate of magnesia and lime,) generally, 
— ^the worth in some instances of salt, — of straw, plow- 
ed in, — of poudrette, — of guano, — horn- scrapings, — 
soda, — saltpetre, etc., — ^become solved. 

Some soils have already sufficient sulphuric acid and 
lime. Gypsum would not benefit them. Others have 
enough of nil the remaining ingredients, but lack sul- 
phuric acid. Gypsum supplies the deficiency. 

Two or three years' culture, or ten perhaps, exhaust 

• Thto ii not strictly true. The phoshoroos tnd ralphnr wnold 
beeome by anion with ozygeu, phospborio aiid mlphttrio acids. 
Tte ttme qnalificMion may be extended te the peracreph whieh 



another ingredient. Bone-dust possibly supplies the 
want. 

In time, however, still another recurs. Potash or 
soluble silica. Gypsum, in never so large a quantity, 
contains no trace of phosphoric acid, or potash, or silica. 

Soda may be wanting. Salt will supply it. 

The texture — the porosity necessary to retain moist- 
ure, carbonic acid, and ammonia, may require improve- 
ment. Straw, or leaves plowed in, accomplish the 
end. 

Stable manure contains the ashes of the oat, and com, 
and hay, with their carbonates, phosphates, sulphates, 
and silicates, with such an abundance of organic refuse, 
that it meets the demands of most soils. 

A drouth prevents mineral matters from being taken 
into plants, and without rains the ammonia is not 
brought down from the air. 

Night soil and guano are the ashes of animal and 
vegetable organism burned in animal bodies. They are 
the ashes of plants — the essential food of plants. Hence 
their value as manures. 

Explanations of many things, hitherto obecmre, pre- 
sent themselves to any one after contemplating this 
view of manures. I will not enter npon the subjeot of 
the rotation of crops, the object of which is, chiefly, the 
renewal of soluble mineral matters by the action of the 
atmosphere, changes of temperature, carbonated wa- 
ter, etc. 

I have no doubt that ere long the application of these 
doctrines will reveal in the many, now considered, quite 
exhausted farms of New England, untold sources of 
wealth. Ton would think me sanguine beyond reason 
if I were to express my honest conviction of the still 
virgin capabilities of the soil of our pilgrim fathers, and 
I will not venture it. VTe shall see. 



I am, &o., 



Eben N. HoasFORD. 



Fine Farming and Great Crops. — James Ck>wen, 
of Mt. Airy, near Philadelphia, raised, in 1845, a ten 
acre field of corn, which averaged 95 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. It had been in grass, without manure, 
five years; it was plowed, and the field manured with a 
ton of guano, costing $40. The rows were 3| feet 
apart, and the plants 12 inches. (This distance would 
be too great for small northern com.) Judicious har- 
rowing, in preparation, cleared the ground thoroughly 
of grass and weeds, and it was kept perfectly clean af- 
terwards at little cost. There were 7 acres of winter 
wheat, and one of spring wheat, the whole computed to 
average over forty bushels per acre. The spring wheat 
was after an acre of carrots, of 900 bushels, and was 
followed by an acre of turneps of 1000 bushels; the 
whole worth over $500, — from 1 acre in two years. 
The carrot crop the same year was 1000 bushels per 
acre, sugar parsnop 800 bushels, nita baga over 600. 
potatoes, 3 acres, over 200 each. These were only 
part of the crops. Besides, there were more than 100 
tons of excellent hay, though the season was mifa- 
vorable. All on an upland farm of aJ»ont 100 acres. 
which maintained during the summer over 60 head of 
cattle. So much for manure, subsoiling, fine oiiltare. 
draining, rotation, Sec. 

Wheat and Clover after Corn. — ^The Michi- 
gan Farmer mentions a case where a sixty acre com 
field was sown with wheat, while the corn was yet 
standing, and which was cultivated in. Late in the fall 
the corn was taken ofi*, the wheat at the time covering 
the corn handsomely, and it subsequently afforded a fine 
crop. A successful case is also mentioned of sowing 
olover-seed among corn. It was sown immediately be- 
fore going through the corn the last time, and followed 
with the cultivator. When the corn was harvested the 
olover was several inches high. 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. D. 



SxKC£ my former article on this subject was written. 
I have met with a communication in the London Vete- 
rinarian for February last, written by William Good- 
win, Yeterinary Surgeon to the Queen. Mr. G. begins 
by saying that '' it is an admitted fact by all those con- 
versant with the horse market in England, that good 
horses were never known to be so scarce as they now 
•re." The kinds of horses of which there is the great- 
est scarcity , are hunters and riding horses, *' it being/' 
as he says, ^' but too true that the superior riding horse, 
or valuable hunter, has become almost a rara-avit, as 
compared with former days." His idea appears to be, that 
doe regard has not been paid, in breeding, to substance 
and constitution. The following paragraph shows that 
the thorough-bred racer is not the kind of horse he is de- 
sirous of procuring for the purposes mentioned: 

'^ Some years since, when the Earl of Albemarle was 
Master of the Horse, his Lordship sent me to Chelten- 
ham, to look at a carriage horse that had been reported 
to him as likely to make an acquisition to the royal sta- 
bles. On setting out, I had but little idea that I should 
find the required description of animal in that part of 
the country; but directly I saw the horse, I did not hesi- 
tate for a moment to make purchase of him, the price 
being but 110 guineas, [about $550.] He belonged to 
Mr. James, the livery stable keeper there, who informed 
me that an own brother to the horse, equally as fine an 
animal, had been sold the previous year to Mr. Elmore, 
who had sold him to the Master of the Horse to Queen 
Adelaide, for the royal stables. Two finer horses were 
never seen; and they were both about sixteen hands 
three inches high. Now, these horses were got by a 
thorongh-bred horse out of a Welch pony mare, not 
more than fourteen hands high. Had these circumstan- 
ces occurred in a stud, the results obtained would have 
probably led to the repetition of the cross often enough 
to have elicited some highly important facts." 

The first American authority to which I would refer, 
to show the degeneracy of the blood horse, is the late 
Cadwalladeb R. Cold£N, a gentleman eminently dis- 
tinguished in his day for his extensive knowledge of 
horses, and a devoted amateur of the turf. In the first 
volume of the Aim- Forfc Sporting Magazine, (1833,) 
is a series of articles from his pen, under the signature 
of An Old Turkman," entitled ^< Blood Uortes of the 
Olden Time." He observes — 

<* That the English [blood] horses of the present day 
are very diSerent in form, appearance, size, and in many 
tdstanoes those marks indicative of high breeding, from 
what they were seventy or eighty years ago, is certain. 
• • • That those bred of late years in America are 
running into the same extremes of height and length, as 
those now bred in England, there cannot be a question; 
and although it is possible, (which, by the by, admits 
•fa doubt,) that they may have acquired some small 
addition of speed, this is overbalanced by their general 
want of endurance." 

After having fully discussed and considered this point, 
he adds in conclusion — '' that there has been a falling 
off in the American-bred horses, in those essential requi- 
sites, form J tubttancej and durability, I am warranted 
from nearly forty years' observation in asserting." 

Mr. CoLDSN considered the chief error in breeding, 
to be the same here that has prevailed in England — 
that is a passion for tall horses, with the ability to 
make a long stride. He says it is this fashion which 
hsff indnred brf^edor* to " send their mirrs to f«r>m'» fill. 
lulli-l.A.- niMiii aiiiiii.ii. !»l\;ecnhaud&, oi'sixiunt \i.iAd:i ami 



a half high, because he has what they term tize; that 
IS, nine times out often, very long and ill-shapen legsj 
nothing in his style or form indicative of stamina, 
strength, or continuance." 

Such, he remarks, is the kind of animal which many 
breeders have selected, " instead of one of moderate 
height, and of great muscular power and substance, 
which they will call a little horse." 

Gen. Thos. Emory, of Md., the breeder of the noted 
running mare Lady Clifden, in a letter to the JSmerietm 
Turf Register, (vol. IX., March, 1838,) speaks of the 
horses which he had seen during a visit he had then lately 
made to England. After mentioning Camel, The Colonel, 
and Caccia Piatti, he says—*' I saw no other horses in 
England that I would breed from gratis, except the 
Black Arabian m the king's stnd, which they have al- 
lowed to be sold to the continent without, as I under- 
stood, having bred but few mares to him. This horse 
bears all the marks of the pure Arabian, — a high ra- 
cing form, silky hair, and legs that look as clean and 
flinty as those of the deer, with the finest game head, 
terminated by a muzzle containing nostrils which, when 
distended, you might thrust your fist in. The passion 
in England for breeding slapping colts to run in their 
two or three year old stakes, completely puts this noble 
horse under the ban. They will prolMibly have occa* 
sion to regret his loss." 

An idea seems to prevail that a horse which exhibits 
the most speed upon the turf, must of course be best 
calculated for use as a roadster or carriage horse. 
Withoat intending to discuss the point in detail, it may 
be well to inquire whether the form and proportions 
which confer the greatest power and speed in the gal- 
lop, would also enable the animal to move to the best 
advantage in the gait required for the carriage ? To 
my mind it appears evident that the different action in 
running and trotting, requires a corresponding difference 
of mechanism, to confer the greatest facility of move- 
ment in both cases. 

To illustrate this, take an example. Perhaps a better 
model of an animal for racing or galloping, could not be 
selected, than the hare. Itsroodeof progression, when 
pursued, is by a succession of rapid leaps, and the perfec- 
tion of its organization for such movements, is evinced by 
its astonishing performances — a space of from ten to 
twelve feet being passed over at a single bound.* But 
what sort of a figure would a hare cut at a trot f Ob> 
serve the motion of horses whose shape approaches 
nearest the hare: a long, low, slouching gait, moving, 
as it were, '* a side at a time," distinguishes them. 
Take, for instance^ the celebrated English race horse 
Eclipse. 

Prof. St. Bsll, in his " Essay on the Proportions of 
Eclipse," states that he was one inch higher from the 
top of the rump to the ground, than from the withers to 
the ground ; and he observes that this form, together 
with the disproportionate size of the hind quarters, 
necessarily occasioned a degree of wavering in the croup, 
perceptible and somewhat unpleasant in his gallop." 

It is a well-known fact that many horses which run 
well, are, when put to a trot, liable to stumble — a fact 
to generally acknowledged as to give rise to the trite 
expression, — '* a race horse is a stumbler." 

Again, does it not frequently occur, that very dis* 
tinguished racing stallions, beget the most worthlessde- 
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acription of stock for use on tke roR<l, and indeed for any 
fueful {lurposeef On the eontrafy, it » freifuently the 
case that horses which acquire no parUealar distiaetion 
«a the tnrf, jirove Co be the atost valuable stock getters. 
This can be sabstanlaaied. 

Mr, BtTREfi, in the essay oa breedia^ horses from 
which I have before qaoted, observes—" There are 
many of oar racing stallions that have scarcely ever be« 
gotten a foal that tarned oat a good racer^ bat that 
when ipirt to mares not qaite Choroagh«>bred, have pro- 
daced banters of first-rate capabilities." 

An idea prevails, also, to some extent, that the Arab 
horses cannot improve the English stock, because their 
progeny do not always prove to be racers. Inreferoaee 
to this, a writer in the Fttrvurt* MmgoKiM, (184S,) 
oites several examples of Arab horses having produced 
valaable stock. The first is the CoU jifbisn, so called. 
^^ He had,^ says the writer, ''some of the beat Irish 
mares pat ta Mm, bat none of their progeny eonld ran 
with the common average of English and Irish race 
horses, except when receiving weighty and aecordiagiy 
he was kept at Dublin for half stock, and his stock 
proved most excellent, sinewy, and spirited, with extra- 
ordinary powers as hunters or roadsters, some of them 
distinguishiiig themselves as steeple chasers." He gives 
another example: ''We have another instance in the 
^»o grey Arabian imported by Gen. Brownrigg: the 



best Irish and English blood were put to him for trial; 
but although he got some splendid hunters, as to raoiag, 
it is altogether out of the question." 

But although the horses of English blood have of lata 
years geaerally beaten those of eastern origin on the 
course, it is not certaia that a similar result would en* 
sae ia a loager contest where streagth and endurance ' 
would be more required. An account is given of a race 
which took place at St. Petersburgb, in Eussia, on the 
4th of August, 281^, in which aa English horse ran- 
49} miles in two hours and forty miautee. This was cer* > 
tainly an extraordinary performance, though it appeara 
to have beea exceeded by a Russian or Circassian horsai . 
ia another race which took place oa the banks of tha ; 
Don, on the 28th of April, 1826. The distance run 
was 44| miles, ia a continuous line. There were, 
twenty-five horses engaged in the race. The winner, a 
horse called Jasoa, performed the distance in two hours 
and five minutes. Ten horses, besides the winner, ar- . 
rived at the goal in good condition, but of the remaining . 
fourteen, most "died during the race or soon after- 
wards." A comparison of the performances of these two . 
horses, shows that the English horse ran 18 miles 210 
rods per hoar, while the Circassian ran 21 miles 153) 
rods in the same time; and that the English horse would 
have been twenty-one minutes more than tlie Circassian 
in performing the 44} miles. £q.uas. 



DEBATE ON THE PROFITS OF FARMING, 



AHATsaas may engage in agriculture for the podry of 
it; but most of those who follow the business for a live- 
lihood, are under the necessity of making its j>ro/ftf the 
primary object. There is an impression, more or less 
prevalent, that farming is in general less profitable than 
most other occupations. We wilt not undertake to say 
how far this impression is founded in fact; but it will be 
obvious to those who examine the subject, that from the 
loose manner in whieh accounts of farming operations 
are generally kept, the actual profit or loss can hardly 
ever be determined with anything like aeearaey. 

Believing that any remarks which tend to show how 
the great object of farming can be best attained, will be 
read with interest and advantage, we submit tlie follow- 
ing synopsis of a discussion on the " Profits of Farming," 
which took place at the Agricultural Meetings held at 
the State House in Boston during the last winter. The 
reports of the discussion, as published in several of the 
Boston papers, were given in considerable detail; but 
wo have only attempted to preserve the substance. — 
Eds. 

Mr. Shbloon, of Wilmington, said that thoagh it 
was sometimes denied that there was any profit in farm- 
ing, he thought there was no business which gave abet- 
ter profit. Nine farmers out of ten contrived, even 
without any system, to geC mUng ; and there was no 
other business that wouhl give a maa a living with so 
little system as most farmers practised. It was true 
that men of capital often failed; but it was because they 
farmed to suit their ttute ^nd fancy, and not for dollars 
and oents. 

. Mr. D. W. LiircoLN, of Worcester, did not agree 
with Mr. Sheldon as to the profits of farming. He 
doubted if farming would afford anything more than a 
oomforuble living. He believed that a day laborer, 
who shoald let himself to a farmer, would make more 
motey than the farmer who hired him; and would, in 
tea years' time, be almost able to buy out the farmer for 
4vjigm he kad been laboring, with the very wages paid 



to hlra. It was the common error of agricultural writers 
to exaggerate. He often heard of raising one hundred 
bushels of corn on aa acre. He would not say that this 
could not be done; but he would gladly go one hundred 
miles to see it. 

Mr. pETKns, of Westboro', thought that there must 
be profit in farming. He had succeeded in bringing up 
a family of eight children on the profits of half of his 
father's farm. He believed that there was a fair profit 
to be made by raising corn at 75 cents a bushel, even if 
yon paid $12or$15a month for labor. He had go; 
80 bushels from one acre, and could cultivate it for 
about $20 aa acre. 

Hon. Mr. Dknnt could not agree to the proposition 
that all a farmer could get was a mere living. He 
thought if we were to take two thousand young men; 
let one half of them become farmers, and let the 
other half devote themselves to merchandise, in twenty 
years it would be found that the farmers had made the 
most money. He insisted that if equal capital, equal 
skill, and equal industry, were employed in farming as 
in trade, farming would give the most profit. Bui far- 
mers do not ^"ork so hard as merchants and manufao- 
turerb. More mind is requisite to manage a farm well 
than to perform the usual kinds of mechftuical labor. 

Lieut. Gov. Reed deprecated the practice of young 
men from the country crowding into the city. It was 
the disposition of the times — ^and a very bad disposition 
it was — not only to get rich, but to make haste to be 
rich. Farming was not tho business to get rich by; 
but if happiness was an object, there was no business 
so well adapted to promote this as fanning. Taste 
could not be much gratified by common farmers. They 
must be contented with a good living profit. 

Major B. Wheeler, of Framingham, had longthought 
farming the pleasantest, and on the whole, th<p most 
profitable business that is followed. He had been bred 
a mechanic; he then engaged in trade; was after^^'ards 
concerned in manufacturing; and now he attends to 
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fsrming. Manj yean a^o he parcbased a farm in 
Frammrrbam for about $10,000. He bad leased it 
for three years at the halves. The teuant returned 
$800 per annnm for his share, and the farm was well 
treated. He spoke of the profits which had been de- 
rived from improvin<r bo«r lands, and said that Mr. 
Wetherbee, of Marlborough, bad 15 aeres of this kind of 
land which produced last year 60 tons of hay— or four 
tons to the acre. He spoke of education, as eonnected 
with the subject of profitable farming. He thooght far- 
mers' boys had not generally a proper kind of education. 
They work, but they are led along without being re- 
quired to think. If their minds oould be engaged in 
the business they would like it. 

Hon. Mr. Clakk, of Walpole, said that 25 per cent, 
elear profit had been made by bringing cheap lands into 
good grass. He had land that cost him ten dollars per 
acre. He had cleared twenty-five per cent, on this, 
though he hired all the labor. From 65 square rods of 
this bog land, which be had brought into £n<rlish grass, 
lie cut over 3,900 Ihs. of hay in 1845. And this hay 
was then worth forty- four dollars and odd cents, at the 
market price in Walpole. The average price of hay in 
his region was $18 per ton. He used ashes as manure 
on his grass land, and thought those unleached were 
worth 12^ cents per bushel. He applied them as soon 
as the snow is off in spring. They kill out conch or 
witch grass [?] and induce the growth of clover and 
good grasses. In Norfolk county, land set in fruit 
trees would pay a profit of twenty-five per cent. Some 
of his neighbors had got into the peach business and 
made 100 per cent. One acre set in peach trees yield- 
ed more than $200 last year. 

Mr. BaooKS, of Princeton, said in answer to an in- 
quiry, that he had reclaimed some of his rockv pasture 
land at a cost of $100 per acre, and was paid for in a 
few years in the crop of hay. 

Hon. Mr. Calhoun thought if we were to compare 
the whole profits of farming with the profits derived 
from other pursuits, it would be found that farmers on 
the whole succeed best. Let 100 men go into a city 
and trade; let 100 go to farming, and at the end of 20 
Tears the 100 farmers will be worth the most money. 
It is ascertained that of 100 merchants who had done 
business on Long Wharf, more than ninety became in- 
folvent. In examining the condition of 1000 men who 
bad accounts at a bank, it appeared that only six be- 
came independent. These are facts grounded on tho- 
rough examination. To take a general view of the sub- 
Jcct, out of 100 estates at the probate court, in Boston, 
ninety were insolvent. Tliese are facts to be put down 
by the side of farming. He hod found that systemnlic, 
prudent, and diligent farmers always succeed. Mr. 
Brooks had said that fifteen per cent roicrht he realized 
from farming capital. He (Mr. C.) believed it might 
in many cases be done by farming intelligently. He 
had wondered that farmers generally could get along so 
well as they actually do in their careless mode of farm- 
ing. For himself, he had regained his own health by 
farming. The fresh open air had restored him. One 
more consideration should have much weight. It had 
been truly stated by his venerable Aicnd from Framing- 
ham, Major Wheeler, that this business naturally leads 
the mind to contemplation, and to gratitude to the Ru- 
ler of the Universe, to whom farmers should look for a 
blessing on their labors. No occupation so directly 
lends the mind to reflection on the works of creation. 
Ho thought we needed a better system of education for 
f;»rmer?«. They should know something of the sci- 
incps on which agriculture rests; and science should be 
)• r>nq[bt down so as to be clearly understood, in order 
f • Uo useful. Minds now run to waste; we quit school 
i' 11(1 are then permitted to think of nothing but hard 

ork. 



Hon. Mr. Dkhvt said that be bad examined into the 
statement of 97 failing out of 100 engaged in trade, 
and be believed it was correct. He found that out oT 
1112 cases of intoUency in this state, during 1 1 months, 
only 14 were called farmers; and he had examined a* 
to a part of these, and found that ibey did not atienci 
strictly to farming. One was a laay noan, another a 
stage owner, and a third no man at all. Yet youuj 
men rush to tlie city to acquire wealth I 

Capt. BfiifJ. PoaTEB, of Danvert, said that out 
of one hundred farmers in the eircle of his acquaint- 
ance in Essex county, there had not been a fail- 
ure for 40 years. He had farmed and traded, and 
farmed again. He had been in debt and lain awake 
many a night to contrive how to take up his notes givea 
in trade. He lost his health, hot bad recovered it on 
his farm. He bought a farm that had been neglected 
and worn out, for $5,500. It had numerous fruit trees, 
but they bore no fruit. He commenced by plowing and 
cross-plowing among tbe trees — bought yearly $100 
worth of manure, and the third year had $793 worth of 
apples. He had also made money by swine. He had 
a sow that brought nine pigs. When these were sold, 
[age not stated,} they brought him $253. He cited tbe 
instance of the Howe (arm, on the Beverly town line, 
which during the last 40 years, had been leased to six 
different men in turn, and all of them bad made money 
on it by having half the proceeds. They went to the 
farm poor, but several of them made money enoogh by 
the profits of farming to buy themselves good farms. 

Hon. Mr. Russell, of Princeton, said that be let a 
farm worth $3000 to a young man, and he paid the 
rent — $150, or five per cent on tbe investment — sup- 
ported his family, and laid up $100 a year. He had 
seven daughters, and he brought them all up well edu- 
cated. He left the farm in a good state. The Gill 
farm in Princeton, 600 acres was rented for a number 
of years. The lessee retired with a handsome pro 
perty. 

Mr. Clart, of Conway, spoke of the profitable corn 
crops which had been raised by some of the members of 
an agricultural association, or farmer's club, formed in 
the town to which he belonged. The society chose a 
committee who examined the lots offered, (ten in num- 
ber,) measuring two rods of each, and from this made 
their estimate of yield per acre. The yield of the ten 
lots was as follows: 134, 132, 111, 110, 95, 92, 90, 
86, 76 bushels. 

The corn was measured in October, and would pro- 
bably shrink considerably. The land on which it grew 
was not naturally rich. It was dressed with 30 or 40 
loads of sheep manure to the acre — a part being spread 
and plowed in, and the remainder put in the hill. The 
corn was planted in hills three to three and a half feet 
apart, four stalks to the hill. 

Major B. Wheeler, of Framingham, said a towns- 
man of his, Mr. Edmunds, had very recently stated to 
him, that seven years ago, he bought a farm of 74 acres 
for $2,250. He sold off ten acres and a lot of standing 
wood for $1,000, leaving his porohase at $1,250. From 
these 64 acres he sold produce last year to tbe amount 
of $700, and he hired but eight days' labor. His own 
labor, therefore, amounted to more than $600. after pay- 
ing labor hired and the interest on his capital. 

Mr. Parker, of Sudbury, formerly president of the 
Middlesex Agricultural Society, said, when be was a 
boy he thought farming was not good enough for bim, 
and he engaged in trade. He lost his health in this bv- 
siness, and he bought a poor farm because it was in 
his way. He gave $2,000 for it. The former owner 
had cut but two tons of hay on it, and this made the 
cattle shed tears to eat it. Now he cuts forty tons, be- 
sides the grain and other produce. It may be made to 
I cut 100 tons. The land cost 17 dollars per acre; a 
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mimber of the acres would now brin^ $100 each. 
There were two acres of bo;; on the farm, which he 
ofiered to sell for $25. Finding ao porchaser, he em- 
ployed two Irishmen to drain it, which they did tho- 
roughly in a day. He found the bog to he oompoeed of 
peat, and since that time, he had cut and ated in his pa- 
per factory 200 cords of this peat, by which he made a 
saving of live hundred dollars in fneK It cost only a 
dollar a cord to cat and dry the peat. He thought far- 
mers did not work as hard as mechanics and manufac- 
turers. Some win sit stiii ail winter and leave their 
wood uncut for summer, and are then obliged to quit 
haying to make Ihe pot boil. Money could be made by 
(arming, if farms were attended to, 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said his experienee in 
(arming was similar to that of Mr. Parker. He west 
on his farm about twenty years ago, at which time he 
eould only winter six head of cattle. He now winters 
thirty head of cattle, two horses, and two eolts, from 
Ihe products of the same land. 

Mr. Whecler offered a resolution in regard to intro- 
ducing instruction in the science of agrioaiture into col- 
leges and seminaries of learning. 

Hon. B. V. French, of Braintree, agreed that we 
wanted more knowledge on agriculture, but he doubted 
whether we could obtain it from professors. Instruc- 
tors must be practical men. A pattern or experimen- 
tal farm, where boys could get an education, and also a 
practical knowledge of farming, would be useful. By 



properly dividing their tune, they might enjoy more 
health and gain more knowledge than they now do, 
when books only are the means of information. Stu- 
dents who are conversant with nothing but books, be- 
come feeble and emaciated. The lads in the city who 
have nothing to do but to acquire lessons from books, 
are outdone by young men who are bred in the country^ 
and are used to a more active life. No profession re- 
quired so sound a head as farming. As to profits, it 
was difficult to form an accurate estimate. So far as 
the land was made better, it was rather a matter of 
opinion. People estimate improvements differently. 
Many of the calculations of annual profits, too, are 
vague and unsatisfactory. Some of his own neighbors, 
who had done no other business through life, and had 
but very little to begin with, had accumulated pretty 
good fortunes j that is, say $15,000 each. They are 
now quite advanced in years, have been moderate work* 
ers, and have lived prudently. 

Mr. Jencs, of Boston, thought the importance of a 
proper education, as bearing on the success of farming, 
could not be too highly estimated. The difference be- 
tween those mechanics who come here from Europe 
with a proper education, and others, is great. He 
thought the great improvement which has been made 
in plows, was the result of scientific investigation. He 
had heard of a man who made a profit by farming with 
the aid of books alone, without any practical education. 
He was guided by science only. 
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Hall's Brick Machine. — ^I observe In the March 
number of the Cultivator, page 97, under the head of 
Hall's Brick Machine, you quote the following: — " With 
the power of one horse and two men, {with two boys 
carrying off,] from 6,000 to 10,000 brick can be pro- 
duced in a day." 

No brickmaker north of New Jersey would want a 
machine, or ever trouble himself about one that would 
produce but 6,000 brick per day; and as statements 
relating to new inventions are supposed to rate them 
generally at their greatest capability, the qnotation 
is calculated (especially at the north,) to prevent the 
9ale qf my machtTiee, except in such places as they 
are known. 

There was not far from two hundred millions of brick 
made last summer in the United States with my ma- 
chines. Near oHe hundred millions of these were made 
on the Hudson river; twenty-five millions were made 
«t the single town of Coxsackie. My machines are 
now in use in most of the states, and I know of no 
plaeo where less than 8,000 bricks are produced regu- 
laHy every day, but at the south with slave labor, the 
briok being very large, and five brick made at each 
impression, instead of six of the smaller brick at the 
north, it is necessary to add a third off bearer. I 
know of no place north of New Jersey where less than 
10,000 brick are produced regularly per day with one 
machine, and in some eases the regular day's work is 
13,000. The greatest number made daily last season 
with one machine, was 15,000, and I understand the 
same man who moulded them has entered into eontract 
to mould the same number daily this summer. I have 
frequently known of 20,000 being made (with fonr 
hands and one horse,) in six hours, and 1,000 in one 
hour. But what brickmakers want to know, or that 
which it is most satisfactory to know, is the number 
that can be made ia a season, as men ordinarily work. 



The namber moulded by one man during the season, 
<five months,) on the Hudson river, was from twelve 
to fourteen hundred thousand. I will refer you to the 
statements made by practical brickmakers and pub- 
lished in the Farmer and Mechanic, Jan. 1st. These 
statements were made, (such as were made to me) 
mostly in letters of business, unasked for, and they may 
be relied upon as correct. You will much oblige me to 
notice the foregoing facts in your next number of the 
Cultivator. Alfrsd Hall. Perth Jlmboy. N. /., 
ifoy 16, 1847. 

RxLATivB Profits or Wheat and Indian Corit. 
— It is the opinion of die best informed farmers, thax 
the average 3rield of wheat ia the counties of Seneca and 
Cayngm, for several years past, has not exceeded thir- 
teen to fifteen bushels per acre. It will be less thin 
year, from present appearances. The whole expense 
of raising wheat, may be put at $13 per acre. Wheat 
at $1 per bushel, gives bur a poor return to the farmer 
for his labor and investment. 

There has been a prevailing opinion throughout this 
section of country, that the raising of Indian com, waa 
more expensive, and yielding a less remuneration, than 
wheat. But I am satisfied from the little experience I 
have bad, that the cultivation of corn will give a bettor 
return for the labor and expense than wheat. For, on 
making a calculation attending the expenses of raising 
corn, I have found it to be aboat $10 per acre. If 
only 30 bushchi are raised to the acre, which woukl be 
considered generally an indifferent yield, and the market 
price, say 50 cents per bushel, which is and has been 
the average price here, and wheat at $1 per bushel, it 
will be seen at once which yields the most profit to the 
farmer. 

I am aware that the falling off in the yield of wheat 
has been uncommonly great from what it was 25 to 30 
years since, owing ip a great degree to the maoner 
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adopted by our farmerv generally, in not coUhratiiig the 
lands as tliej ought; having been under the fata) iiB« 
pression that the soil conid not be exhantted, from its 
former virgin fertility. Shallow plowing, and exhaust- 
ing crops, withotit giving back a return to the lands, 
—in other M^ords, taking ail and returning nothing that 
ought to have been, has been too mocb the prevailing 
error. There are some exceptions to this rule, and 
where there are such the return has been in proportion. 
J. O. D. 

Lisbig's System or Mantjbiro. — In the Cultiva- 
tor for December, 1845, is an account of a patent ma^ 
nure which had been invented by Prof. Liebio. This 
eoroposition was very highly recommended by Prof. L., 
and several associations were formed Ibr the purpose of 
manufacturing it for sale. It was said that a company 
iu England proposed to engage largely in the business* 
JE^rom the confident manner in which the distinguished 
chemist recommended this manure, great exjteetations 
were created in regard to it. The article in the Culti- 
vator, before referred to, was originally, it appears, 
sent as a communication to the jigricidtural Magazine, 
London. In this communication. Prof. L. intimates that 
by the ustc of this composition, ** agriculture will be placed 
on ae certain principles ae well arranged manufacto- 
ties." He supposes, also, that *' manufactories of ma- 
nure will be established' in which the farmer can obtain 
the m(^Kt oflicacious manure for all varieties of soils and 
plants," and that by the proper manufacture and use of 
the compound, '* a new era will arrive in practical farm- 
ing," — that ** instead of the uncertainty of mere empiri- 
cism, the operations of agriculture will be carried on 
with certainly, and instead of waiting the results of 
our labors with anxiety and doubt, our minds will be 
filled with patience and confidence.'' 

I have been able, however, to obtain but little infor- 
mation in egard to the actual application and opera- 
tion of this manure, either in England or elsevhere, 
though I have all along been anxious to learn some- 
thing of its results. But in the April number of the 
Farmer^ Magazine, 1 met with a letter in reference to 
this subject, from Dr. W. WxissEKBoair, of Weimar, 
dated March 1, 1847. 

The letter of Dr. W. comprises a pretty free discns- 
aion of Liebig's theories in relation to agriculture, some 
of which he does not hesitate to say *' we know by ex- 
perience to be false.'' Among those theories he men- 
tions particularly that which denies the neeesisity of ad- 
ding carbon to the soil, than whieh, he thinks ** nothing 
oan be more absurd.'' Liebig, as Is well known, holds 
that plants may derive their supplies of carbon wholly 
from the atmosphere — the atmosphere containing, to 
use his language, " an inexhaustible snppio of that sort of 
plant-food.'' But Dr. W. observes, that ** plants are fixed 
to the soil, and deprived of locomotion. Could they soar 
on high, like birds, one might perhaps in fairness, bid 
them go in search of carbon through the atmosphere." 

But I do not propose to enlarge at length on that 
part of Dr. W.'s letter which refers to theories, but would 
merely offer an abstract of the results of some experi- 
ments, which he states wen* made with a view of testing 
Che value of Liebig's patent manure. 

Experiment 1. — Soil a deep rich loam, containing a 
good proportion of lime, and having a warm south- 
eastern exposure. The crop grown on it in 1844, was 
beetf, that of 1845 summer-colza, (a plant of the cab- 
bagre tribe, similar to rape.) On the 26th of April, 
1846, one-half of the lot, (A,) measuring one-twelfth of 
a IVusfiian acre, was top-dressed with 20 lbs. of Lie. 
bi-'s potent manure, for grain crops, and then sown 
Miib th lbs. of barley. The other half, (B,) was not 
V. mured at all, but sown with thf same quantity of the 
:"ne kind of barley. The weather was favorable, and 
■t..o barley grew wellj but not thai least difference could 



be discovered between the two lots. The crop was cut 

on tbe 8tb and housed on the 1 1th August. 

The mamired portion, (A,) yielded 29 sheavte, 
weighing 222^ lbs., and containing 92 lbs. of grain, 
J033 lbs. straw, and 26 7-12 lbs. of chaffV and other 
refuse matter. 

From B, there were harvested 22 sheaves, weighinjr 
2341 lbs., containing 95| lb*, of grain, lOS 8-J5 lbs. of 
straw, and 30 12-15 lbs. of cbaffand other refuse mat- 
ter. Liebig's manure had not, therefore benefitted the 
crop at alh On tbe eontrary, the land that bad not 
been manured, gave a somewhat better return. 

Experiment 2.^— It was made on an area of 18 Prus- 
sian square ruthen, (1 rathe av 12 feet;) soil and aspeet 
as ia the first experiment. In 1845 the field had yield- 
ed a crop of winter wheat. In 1846, 

A.— 4Six square miben were manured with 18 lbs. of 
Liebig's patent manure, for legnroino«is plants. Bj 
mistake, 18 lbs. were employed instead of 9 lbs., which 
would have been the proper quantity for that area, ac- 
cording to the instructions given by the firm of Messrs. 
Pfeiffer, Schwarzenberg & Co., of Hesse- Cassel: 

B. — Six square ruthen were manured with stable dung. 

C. — 8ix square ruthen were left without manure. 

On the 4th of March, the area was sown with 7^ lbs. 
of vetches. The vegetation presented no difference on 
A and C; but was more luxuriant on B. The crop 
consisted, on A, of 63 lbs., viz: 15j lbs. of grain, 47^ 
lbs. of straw> on B, 68^ lbs., viz., 18| lbs. of grain, 
50 lbs. of straw; on C, 63| lbs., viz: 15 lbs. grain, 
48 { lbs. straw. The grains from A, B, and C, present 
no difference as to their size and specific gravity; there- 
fore Liebig's manure did not benefit tlie vetches. 

Experiment 3. — On poor mountain-land there were 
sown with vetches: — A, (6 square ruthen,) manured 
after Liebig's system ; B, (6 square rdthen,) manured 
with stable dung; C, (6 square rutheni^ without ma- 
nure. The vegetation on A and C presented no differ- 
ence whatever; on B, it was considerably more luxuri- 
ant. 

I submit these statements vrithout comment, being 
only anxious that the public should arrive at Matteb- 
of-Fact. Troy, Junt, 1847. 



Results or Industbt. — [The following furnishes a 
good example of what may be accomplished in fanning 
by laborious industry and perseverance. There are 
probably mhny such in our country, and it is proper 
that they should be held up for the encouragement of 
others. The writer of this article, it should be remem- 
bered, is located in a region which many look upon as 
very unfavorable to agriculture. — ^Ens.] 

I commenced clearing land from a wilderness estate 
in- 1820; the growth was heavy hard wood of beech, 
maple, birch, with some hemlock and spruce. I felled 
but little each year, at first, as I had neither ox, horse, 
or mau; to help me, unless I hired or exchanged my 
own labor for them ; (the latter I oflen did.) I prac- 
ticed clearing every movable thing from the land, sow- 
ing it with some kind of grain and grass seed. It scarce- 
ly ever failed to produce a good crop of grain, aiid after 
w^ards grass in abundance, for ten, and sometimes foi 
fifteen years. I have cleared, with the assistance of my 
own sons, principally, about one hundred acres of wood- 
land. I have about twenty-eight acres well cleared of 
stones, which is in a good state of cultivation. Sfy 
stock consists of oxen, cows, and young stock, to the 
number of twenty to twenty-five, one horse, and about 
forty sheep. I have plenty of hay for my stock, and 
sell from five to ten tons yearly. My barn, previous to 
1846, was 40 by 50 feet, standing where the groood 
sloped to the southwest, about four feet in fifty. In 
1846 I built an addition on the lower side of tbe old 
part, one hundred and two feet long and thirty wide. I 
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have dog a oellar under the old part seven feet deep- 
dog a trench stiU deeper for drain under Che wall, which 
is fluhstantiaily hnlt under the two sides and upper end 
«r the old part, leaving the lower end immediately con- 
nected with the space or cellar under tin new one, 
which is from six to ten feet deep,-— without a single 
post to interfere with carting,— as the floor over it, 
with its contents, » supported by king posts. My cat* 
tie are watered under the new bam from a well. 
YounfT stock is fed at racks under the barn. The cattle 
are chiefly tied over the cellar of the old barn, and are 
kept abundantly littered with straw, &c. The manure 
is thrown into the cellar through a scuttle. Johk 
McaLAUFUN. CkmrUMt, Maine, Mmrck, 1847. 

Good Mavackmbkt.— Should some young and inex- 
perienced farmer, with small means to commence busi- 
ness, be benefitted by this brief sketch from my pen, my 
highest object will be attained. 

About ten years ago, f purchased fifty acres of land — 
forty improved, ten woodland — for whicJi [ paid $41 per 
acre. I had, by pmdence and industry, laid up $500, 
which was all I was able to pay down. For the re- 
BMtinder I was in debt, and when I looked around on 
the old shattered buildings, and the roUen old fences, 
the prospect to a young, inexperienced farmer, just 
starting in life, was somewhat discouraging. I was de- 
termined, however, to have some ruU$ and rtgulaiioitt 
•bout the matter. I soon became a reader of the Cul- 
tivator, from which I learned some very useful lessons- 
and I determined I would s|iek to the old maxim — 
*" A liuJe r«iin well tJU«d.'* 

For the first four years of the above ten, I hired one 
man for about seven months per jrear; for the last six 
years, one man from eight and a half to nine months 
per year. This is ail the help I have hired. One pair 
of horses has performed all my team work, and they 
have been fat winter and summer. 

I have raised all kinds of grain except winter wheat. 
I will not occupy room in giving my experience in re- 
gard to cultivating all these crops, but will briefly de- 
scribe an experiment [ made in cultivating Indian com. 

I selected a piece of ground eontainmg seven-eights of 
an acre, cleared off* all the stones, and spread oa the sur- 
face 25 loads of coarse manure, whteh was turned under 
with the sward, about three inches deep. ASter plowing, 
I spread about twelve loads of pulveri;eed manure on the 
surlaoe* The strongest of this was night-soil, the next 
hog manure. I harrowed it tho^roughly, and planted i^ 
to eight-rowed yellow corn— rows three feet apart each 
way; hoed it three times. Perhaps I ought to state 
that I planted every hill of this eorn myself, about the 
6th of May. I was very pa^ti^»lar in the work, so 
much so, that my hired man called me a ** book far- 
mer." However, I was proud oi the nanoe. In hoeing, 
I avoided the old fashioned way of hilling ten or twelve 
inches high, and kept the ground nearly level, well 
stirred and loosened. 

In harvesting my com it was lui fneasured in a bushel 
basket, every basket making, if sbelled, a plump half 
bushel. I had 152^ bushels of ears, equal to 76| bush, 
of shelled corn — or at the rate of 85| bushels per acre. 
The com, at 68 cents per bushel, amounted to $51.85. 

The eora-fodder was worth $3, and the pumpkins 
grown on the lot $2, — making the whole produce of 
the seven-eighths of an acre, $56.85. The eost of cul- 
tivation was $16, leaving $40.85 clear prqfii. 

The foUowing spring I plowed this piece of ground 
some two inclies deeper than when it was plowed for 
corn, and sowed it to spring wheat, soaked in brine, and 
well rolled tn lime. I had 22 bnshels of the first quali- 
ty, worth $1.50 per bushel, and which alK>rded me a 
dear profit of $28. The same piece was seeded to elo- 
ver adhI timothy« and tha third year from tfie timo it 



was broken up, gave two tons of good hay, worlh $8, 
per ton. Calling the cost of cutting, &c., $4, the clear 
profit from the hay was $12. Thus, seven-eisrhths of an 
acre gave a clear profit in three years, of $80.85, or 
$90.95 per acre. 

I will give the product of tea cows for the last sea- 
son, I commenced with eleven, but one by accident 
was rendered unfit, for the dairy, and was slaughtered. 
My cows are not yet arranged to my mind, yet I have 
five which I value at $50 each — the remainder not more 
than $30 each. Isold from the ten cows 4, OS 7 lbs. 
of cheese, and 812 lbs. of butter. Our family consists 
of four to five persons the year round. We uscM 220 
lbs. cheese, and by estimation, 188 lbs. butter — making 
the whole quantity produced by the cows, 4,300 lbs. 
cheese, and 1000 lbs. butter. The cheese was sent to 
Boston, by a merchant of our town, and brought us 
over $6 per hundred. Our butter for the past ten years', 
has been sold mostly at New Lebanon Springs. Aji to 
quality, those who purchase it can answer for this. 

In ray course of farming I have made no esipendi-. 
turns except such as I have been able to make from tho 
produce of the farm. I have expended $3,400 for land, 
about $1,500 for buildings, to say nothing of increase, 
of stock, farming implements, fences, blind ditches, 
under-drains, &c. H. Mattisox. Hew Lebanon^ May 
20, 1847. 

Cawada TmsTLB. — I will describe my mode of de- 
stroying the Canada thistle. It is one of the most 
troublesome plants that infest our soil, particularly ia 
grain fields, where they must be worked with the hands 
of the lalioror. We have resorted to various methoda 
to destroy them, and have ascertained that by cutting 
them as close to the ground as we can with a scythe, 
in June, or while they are ia firesh bloom, and the stalk 
hollow, will surely kill them. We sometimes have to 
cut them two sueeessive years. I prefer cutting just 
before a rain, so that the water may get in the hoUo\« 
of the stalk which will rot it. I will here state, for th^ 
benefit of the readers of the Cultivator, (for I calculate 
you are all farmers,) that I have had on my farm a 
great many Canada thistles, and when I have cut them 
as hero stated, it has entirely destroyed thom. I. W. 
Cuaar- Sa. TretUau, Oneida Co,, 1847. 



Boo Lawd. — I have a large body of low land, a« 
black as charooai, mixed with white sand, and » 
rooty fibrous matter, resembling peat. In some places; 
there is so maeh of the latter article, that in very dry 
weather. If fire is put to it, it will burn to ashes. U 
looks immensely rich, and as if tt ought to be very pro- 
ductive. Vet, however dry and well drained, it will 
produee nothing but sorrel, and that of the rankest 
growth I have ever seen. Indian corn grows very well 
upon it, and looks well until it is about two months oldt 
and then, when about two feet high, turns yellow, bura^ 
up, and <9omes to nothing. Have you any such land Iq 
your region ofeountry f Do you know anything of its na- 
ture and ebaracterff If ave the owners of it ever re- 
claimed it and made it productive, and by what meanf ' 
did they accomplish it t and why is it so unprofitable? 
or can you inform me what to do with it ? A reply 
through the next number of the Cultivator will greatly 
oblige your subscriber, Jno. Cooks. JEtna P. 0.. 
Banovtr Co., Va., Marek 17, )847. 

[W« are inclined to believe that the failure of crops 
above spoken of, is chiefly attributable to two causes, 
vir«, the want of proper mineral elements in the soil, 
and the ungenial nature o( the peat with which tha 
roots of the plants are brought ia contact. It is often 
the case, in similar soils, that only a few inches of the 
top-*that which is decomposed by the air — ^becomes 
suited to the growth of cultivated plants, while the re- 
maipdflr liep a co<ir and inert maas.. Crops on uxuk 
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toils, sometimes grow well till the roots reach the on- 
decomposed peat, which they will not penetrate to any 
extent; bot on examination will be foand roatted to- 
gether at the bottom of the loose sarrace soil. 

To remedy the difficnlty complained of, we woald 
rteommend that the soil, (it hartng been properly 
drained,) be first plowed to a good depth'-^is^ht to ten 
inches. This might be done in aatomn, or fall. In tber 
oourse of the winter spread on two to three inches of 
gravel or loam. When the soil is in soitable condition 
to work, let this be well harrowed in, and afterwards 
more thoroaghly mixed by plowing — running the plow 
rather shallow at first, and going deeper at succeeding 
plowings. After this, a slight dressing of wood ashes 
or marl applied to the surface; will be foond nsefol. 
We have sieen the heaviest crops of Indian corn and 
grass produced on such lands, by this, or a sittiUr 
management . — £ds.] 

Putting up Gakdkn awd Flower Seeds. — A 
corre$fK>ndent with the signatnre of •* N,** who dates 
from Bedford County, Va.. gives us some observations 
in regard to the disappointments which are frequently 
experienced by seeds not vegetating. He suggests as 
a remedy against the evil, that each paper be labelled 
ill a particular manner, as a form for which be gives the 
following: 

** Early York Cabbage, grown by (or sold by) Da- 
vid Landrctb. Jan. 1, 1847. Good for 5 years," (or 
M the case may be.) 

He observes — •' Now, don't too readily perceive the 
force of this endorsement 1 Not one person in ten in 
the country, are at all conversant vrith the germinating 
properties of the various seeds. Those who put them 
up know liow long they will remain gooii; the* why 
not reveal it to then- customers ? Tlicy certainly don't 
wish to sell a shadow for substance, or oooftmit a fraud. 
I sincerely hope that some such mode as the one above 
•aggestcd, will be forthwith adopted, and hope you 
will loudly call the attention of dealers to this subject. 
We certainly want something of tlus sort."" 



SiKGULAK Swarm of Insects. — A netghbor, a phy- 
sician, and likely to be accurate, sometime in the 
course ol* last summer, saw what he supposed to be a 
•warm of bees, clustered on & limb of an aspen tree, 
near his dwelling. He sent for a hand Xt> hive then; 
bot )o, on approach, they proved to be a swam of 
tumbh'hug$ ! When a window near the cluster was 
opened, the whole room was filled with the peculiar 
odor of the beetle. This was at evening — in the raora- 
ing they were gone-^my friend having no desire to house 
them. The cock-chafler, or Dorr, Sc«re^<Biis vsrex, is 
said by Recs to be *' found in swarms, sitting on the 
hedges;" but I am not aware that the tumble-bug gene> 
rally swarms. W. F. Braei>. i)endsone<//«, Aunt 
jirundel Co,, Md,, AprU 16, '47. 



Large Hogs. — ^I send yea the weight of six hogs 
killed in this town In the month of December last, with 
their ages at the time they were slaughtered. The 
breed is without a name, but is probably the result 
of several crosses of native breeds; they are usually 
white. 

Chester Nye, one liog, age 22 mos., weight 636 lbs. 
Solomon Abel, " " 21 " " 591 « 

Septimus Loomer,** '* 21 " " 593 " 

George Wright, " " 16 " " 650 " 

Samuel F. West, '« "21 " " 518 " 

a it i( &( 21 *' ^' 660 " 

Whole weight 3,548 lbs. 

Average weight. 59 ]| lbs. 

1 believe that there were about twenty hogs slaugh- 



tered in this town last fall and winter, wfaioh weighed 
over 500 Ibe., aad also the same number of pigs that 
weighed over 300 lbs. each, some weighing near 400 
at eight and nine months old. Johm S.. Yzomaic», 
Coiumbia, Ct., j^jtrU 24, 1847, 

CuTTiNO BnsiiEs.-^ noticed, aeveraf years since, 
a comnrunicatioD stating that the best time for cutting 
bushes, (grabs,) was when the leaves had become fully 
expanded. It struck my attentioo, as I recolleeted, in 
a Jeisnre hoar, to have cat or beat down the boehes on 
a small spot, and they were ahnoet all killed. I haw 
since cut bushes when the leaves had become fully ex- 
panded, CMT as soon as they had eommeneed growing- 
most vigorously, and fully agree with the writer, that 
one eniting at this time is worth ftmr at any other time 
in the season. The sprovts, if any, will be feeble, ami 
may easily be kilM by close pasturing with i^eep. 
The sap flows freely at this time froas the stumps^ 
(stubs,) and exhausts the root of ic» vitality. Be care- 
ful to cut all the sprouts from the reel. R. Watuns* 
NapdHeom^ Mnhigan, .••••• 

Agriculture vk Wisconsin. — For some tnne past 
I have contemplated writing you a few lines from thi» 
beautiful and enterprising territory; but have delayed,, 
hoping to hear from some of our Wisconsta farmers, wh<> 
are more directly interested in the subject of agricnltur* 
than I am. We have a dehgheful' climate, » rich and 
fertile soil, containing more feet of rich vegetable nouki 
than the New England states on an average can boast 
of inches, every imturel advantage possessed by any 
country, and with a good Censtihiiionf (which we hope 
ere Icmg to have,) good laws enacted, and good citi- 
zens, which are flocking litre by thousaadsr Wisoonsio 
will soon become one of the most desirable sections of 
thi» Union, i am not a farmer, but if there is any pe- 
riod to which i look forwaad with pleasure and anxiety, 
it is to that, when I may be actively employed i»agricuU 
turalpurstuta, believing that no- avocation in Ufe is more 
honorable, more aobto, or nore coadncive to one's hap- 
piness than that of the farmer's; and I am hafpy in the 
belief that the day has passed when *' eentempt is cast 
upon the husbandman." 

Agriculture as a science is rapidly becoming more 
important, and attracting the attention of our best and 
ntost enlightened citizens. It is the noblest, for it is 
the '^natural" empToyraent of man. The inCelligeni 
and indlspendent farmer is ever respected ; he holds aft 
important and responsible pl^ee in society. Upon hins 
devolve many duties,* upon him rest many obligationn. 
Living not in the hum and bustle of human cities, where 
he would be continually in the whirlpoel ef political and 
other excitement, he can examine questions of a moral, 
political, and religions nature, with a eool head, calm 
mind, and an unbiased judgment. To him eommnaity 
generally looks for correct opinion, and in him they 
usually And a safe eounseller, and a eerrect adviser. 
Would that all of our farmers could be induced to cuW 
tivate their eitn^ and hearts as well as their acres. 
They can reap as rich rewards in the mental as they 
can gain profitable erops rn the natural world. With- 
out learaing it is impossible for a man to be a first rate 
fanner. Without intdligence he cannot discharge in a 
proper manner the duties devolving upon him as a eiti- 
zcn. Agriculture is a science that requires great ex- 
perience and study. Men must be educated to be fat^ 
mers, as well as lawyers, doctors, or divines. And 
there are thousands of young men, even in our mjdst, 
(we have 84 lawyers,) who are in stores and offices, 
who ought to engage in agrieultural pursuits. It woidd 
be better for thera---better for this territory, and better 
for the country at large: And who among the num- 
ber would not rather be an indepindeni (mrxaor than a 
petty shep-keepar, era foorth-nte kwyer. Who vooU 
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■Oft rather be first in the noblest of all parsotts, than 
CO be least in one which the world calls honorable f 
Let young men seek for oar rich Wisconsin lands rather 
than for situations in stores, offices, or in what the 
world falsely calls the learned professions. 

A few words as to the circulation of the Cultivator, 
which is rapidly gaining favor, especially with those 
wlio have been acquainted with it for the last year or 
two, and is now read with much interest by many of 
the merchants and professional men of our city. J. A. 
H MUmaukie, Wisconsin^ JtprU 10, 1847. 



Rotation — ^Usb or Muck — Lime. — ^I thought a 
little sketch of our manner of farming might interest 
you. We go oa the five year 8}'8tem ; beginning with 
oorn, or buckwheat, aext oats, third wheat or rye; then 
aeeded with timothy or clover two years. Some haul 
out their manure in the spring, unfermented, for corn, 
and soMM let it lay until fail and put it where they wish 
to plant the Ibliowing year; while others heap it op in 
June, and put it where they sow winter grain. Com 
yields about thirty bushels to the acre. Oats about the 
•aaie, aad rje and wheat aboat fifteen; although a 
great raaay crops exoeed those rates, a« we had last 
year in this neighborhood, some oats that yielded seventy 
bushels t« the acre. In the fall of 1842, I hauled out 
•ome muck and bedded my barn-yard with it. The 
BOKt June I heaped it with the manure which I made 
that winter, and i« the fall of 1843, I put it where I 
•owed my wheat, and when I came to harvest it, I found 
a clean bright straw, well loaded. I pursued the same 
eoarse in 1844, also, and with the same result. 

I commenced using lime in the fall of 1844, spread- 
ing it on my ground after it was plowed the last time, 
just before sowing. I could not see any dtfierenee in 
the crop on that which was limed and that which was 
not. In the spring following, I put some lime on my 
swaid, (about tbe same rate as above,) say one hundred 
and fifty bushels the acre, and planted it to com, with- 
out any visible efiect, and the next year to oats, when 
the limed ground was very easily distinguished by its 
rankness and greenness, even until harvest. The soil 
on which tbe above experiment was tried, is gravelly. 
My lime I burned myself. It was not the finest kind. 

I think many mistake the worth of muck by hauling 
it out and plowing it under too soon. I have confidence 
in lime and muck, and especially In the latter, for my 
gravelly ground. Lime, I think, is very slow to act. 
Philip D. Cooxinoham. Pleatant Plaint, Dutduaa 
CUf,,N,Y. 

Bbbast Pi^awofo. — I am veiy much Inclined to be- 
lieve that the use of the breast plow might be benefi- 
eiaily applied in thia country; more espeeially where the 
eouoh graas is so prevalent. There is ao weed so inju- 
riooa to the soil, or more impoverishing, and it chokes 
out aUaost every thing else sown upon tbe land; but 
when onoe it is banished may be easily kept elean. I 
have seen, ia maay inataooes, whole farms completely 
matted wiih it, the land bouiid together by this perni- 
eious, clinging, stealing, creeper. 

For instance, suppose a piece sown to wheat in the 
fall, with this rareooas plant stretching its roots in eve- 
ly direction, in search of the choicest food the land con- 
tains. It will not leave a spot unexplored, and the best 
food must be devoured by it. I know of no enemy that 
deserves a declaration of war bo much as this. There 
is nothing on earth that more deserves death, and I 
know of no better instrument to accomplish this purpose 
than the breast-plow. 

When the little wheat is cut, which may grow on 
land under such circumstances, put the breast plow in, 
and cut the sod off* about an inch thick, with the stubble, 
grass, and roots turned over together. When suffi- 
oiABtly dry, put it in heaps and burn ii^ spread the ashes, 



and plow with a very shallow furrow. Let it lay a 
short time, (say a fortnight,) and then cross-plow it, 
leaving it in that rough state the whole of the winter, 
which will give the frost a chance to kill the whole, and 
in the spring you will find the soil as mellow and fria- 
ble as desirable. It will bear almost any proper crop 
that you choose to put upon it. The choice food 
which this worthless plant has been gathering together, 
is oonverted into food for other plants, and will quickly 
dissolve to feed the crop you wish to grow. I would 
advise every farmer to keep this dangerous enemy from 
his farm, for it consumes more of his substance than ho 
is a\kare of, Wm. H. Sotham. Albany ^ June 4, 1847. 



Challenge in Reference to *' Black Hawk."— 
Our attention was called by a friend, a day or two 
since, to the advertisement in your May number, headed 
" Vtrmont againtl the World.*^ The conditions of that 
challenge are such that I presume the Messrs. Hill do 
not expect to find a competitor on the day named; for 
the competitor is to be superior to Black Hawk in all 
the respects mentioned, or Black Hawk takes the prize. 
So far as we know, Black Hawk is ** the best and most 
perfect bi'oke [entire horse] in harness" in the world. 
He would therefore take the prize on this ground alone 
over any horse that might be oflbred, though inferior to 
his competitor in the other particulars. We presume 
ao one will take the field against Black Hawk under 
such conditions. 

We should be happy, however, to meet him with 
" Sir Henry,'' and would not object to going to New- 
York for the sake of comparison, provided any reatona* 
Ue conditions caa be agreed upon. We have been ac- 
customed to consider the prime requisites in a stock 
horse to be — 1st. Superiority of form, by which we 
mean those points which conduce to action, strength, 
and endurance J so symmetrically and perfectly combined 
as to sacrifice neither of these, and to result in the great- 
est beauty » This the horse himself itiosi shov. 2d. 
The power of transmitting this superiority to his ofT* 
spring. This his stock must show. If the proprietors 
of Black Hawk are willing to submit the decision to 
such a test, we will not trouble them to go out of Ver* 
mont to find a competitor. To be sure, " Sir Henry** 
has won victories enough at the N. Y. State Fair, and 
n. fourth triumph would be of no great consequence; ao 
that, though we should prefer to meet Black Hawk 
here, at home, where people are more directly interest* 
ed— «ay, for instance, at Montpelier, in October next, 
where the whole state will be represented — ^yet we will 
not objeet to any reasonable arrangementa as to tima 
and place. We hope to send you an engraving of Sit 
Henry before long. Very respectfiUly, Lvcius San- 
Dntsoir & Co. Burtingtonj Vt,, Maiy 21, 1847. 

P. S.-«-Perhaps the proprietors of Black Hawk would 
prefer to put the decision on the answer to the foUowing 
question:^*' ' Whiah is the best horse as a getter of roaa 
stefsl'' If so. we would not object. L. S. & Co. 



AoaiCULTUEAL ADVANTAGES OF ILLINOIS. — The 

high prices in Europe afifect the interests of the farmers 
this way favorably, but not to the extent, in proportion, 
other sections of the United States enjoy, owing to their 
greater facilities of transportation. However, we shall 
soon be more favored in that respect, for the Michigan 
and Mississippi eanal will be ia working order next 
spring, and two railroads are about being eommenoed, 
crossing the state, uniting the lakes and eastern states, 
with tlM Father of Waters. With these improvements, 
Illinois will at once so extend her cultivation as to give 
a surplus of ten to twelve mHiioos bushels of wheats 
more of Indian corn, and other products in proportion. 
We look to the doings of thf National Convention, to 
be held at Chicago, on the 5tfa fC July next, for mnob 
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good in improYing and extending naTigation oirer oar 
great lakes and great riTers, and in stinnilating ptiYate 
enterprise in furtherance of railroads, eaoaU, Bus,, e»- 
pecially over the western prairies, the beaotiea and 
riches (nnturally) of whiefa are so little known, Tet 
the inimi<rration this way has vastly inereased, annually, 
since 1843; and the present year will, probably, show 
greater than usual increase, as we are led to suppose 
the numbers fiying froni (amine n Europe, will fiv ex- 
ceed any pi-evions year. 

I have noticed with pleasure tlie moreneiits making 
for extending the raising and keeping of sheep in North 
Carolina, Western Virginia, &c., and wish all saccessf 
and if tbo parties conduct the whole enterprise ju^ciooS' 
ly, and have patience and perseverance ior three or four 
years, tbey will command success, I have found that 
i|t least three years are necesswy for acdiniating a 
flock in a country difiering in^uMite, feed,.8«rface,8KC^ 
Irom that where they were raised,, so that the result i» 
^te satisfactory. My flock, since the spring of 1844, 
when I be<ran to keep sbeep on these prairies, have done 
better tlian almost any other flock of which 1 have know- 
ledge, (and there were many broi^t into noribem Illi- 
nois about that period.) Yet they suflered considerably 
from the changes — naany died— others lingered — fleeces 
were inferior, and tbey did not breed well. But these 
obstacles, I observed, decreased every year, and en- 
couraged me to persevere, feeling assured a» 1 did,, that 
with such fields, and so extensive, of rick grass to range 
in, a surface so elevated, rolling, and dry, with &r less 
rainy, vapory weather, than in the eastern slates, there 
could be no doubt that when once the animals were 
acelimaied, they would thrive here at least as well as 
elsewhere, and this season has proved I was not mista- 
ken, for the sheep are in admirable orekr in AJLL,re^feett. 
Those bred here I think preferable to any driven in, 
however long the latter have been in the cocmlry. Up 
to this time, I have not known anv of these diseases 
that make faiavook with the sheep elsewhere, aoaoi^ the 
animals here. 

There were noany persona who began sbeep keeping 
this way, within six years, but tbey sooo gave np, and 
without a iair trial, because aU was not at oaee satis- 
lactory. 

Wolves, tbovgk tbey were nomerous when I entered 
apon sheep keeping, and for two years preyed e&len- 
•ively on my flock, especially on the lambs, have done 
me no harm since last May — now a year since. 1 at- 
tacked tlie '-^ varmints" with poisons, by hunting them 
over tlie prairies and to their dens, giving them do rest, 
especially in the spring,, the period of br^ding, and the 
•result is satisfactory. Tis true, they destroy ammals 
within some few miles of my .place, but with their pe- 
•nliar conning, they have Warned my boimdarw, and 
respect tbem. 

With my experience now, were 1 aboot to> gatker a 
flock of sheep for these prairies, I would give pr^sforenee 
to those raised here, ^ven at much 'bighor prices than 
.those lately or just driven in. I deem the former cheap- 
er, intriaticallyj (of coarse other points equal,) at $3 
or $4 per head, than the latter at $1 to $2— to say 
nothing of vexation and disappointment for three or four 
years, wearing upon one's temper. 

There are several first rate farms for sate aronnd me, 
beside two or three of my own, and at fair prices— each 
. combining rich prairie timber enough, with streams and 
.springs of pure water. 

I shall take pleasure in giving all information in my 
power regarding this seetkm of country, either by re- 
plying to letters, or personally, to those who may call 
upon me. 

The popolation around me, say within a circle of 
-^valve mUea, has about doubled sinon 18421, made up 



of good, honest, industrious settlers, generally from the 
middle and eastern states. 

Taxes here are aboot 40 per cent, hs^ than in Wis- 
consin. 1 state thns nnch unhesitatingly, for I have 
compared the taxes by visiting that territory. 

The prairies are covered with fresh grass, and look 
like a vast emerald, dotted with nomerous fk^wcrs. 

3f the way, I would state that I have laid out an 
extensive orchard of various fruits, and have planted 
last and present season some 600 trees — say, apples, 
pears, cherries, peaches, plums. See,, Sec. Generully, 
they thrive well — especially the apples. JokiH Suii^ 
J)ixan, 12/., May 25>, 1S47, 




KKPOAnr^ PATmrr Twnr AJf» TmstrrABUi PmK- 
SBnvm. — The oirter colomns m the above cot, repre> 
sent walls of stone, encfosing the inner eonstrnction. 
The ligbt shadfeg at the hottoas, descending to the cen- 
tre, represents the earth. The dark shadings, Jt. Ji, 
and K. £*., represent two boardings, with from six toi 
ten inches space, and this space filled with a substance 
that will exckde heat. 1*. is tike fruit room, in whicb 
iMrtides are to be placed for prcservatiiDa. C C^ a 
floor, or cover, to the fr%at room, made water tights 
with a coat of pitc^ over itssarface, to prevent BM>istore 
from penetrating. 1^ an apartment to be filled v^itb 
ice, supported b^ the floor C. C, and designed toi 
contain ibe enongh when filled, to last daring the 
year. Jl. B. and I>. i>. are spaces around the fiiiit 
room, intended for the niekings of the tee on the top 
floor, to pass ofll This ice water, as it passes down 
these spaces around the fhiit roomr, and o«er the tight 
floor nt bottom, \tt the space D. D., serves te absorb anjr 
heat which may find its way tlMroi:^h the non-^omkiotor, 
K. X. O., the outlet for ice waiter, tf., hattAiway, or 
entrance into the fruit room. The fivtit> room, JF., is 
intended to be below groond, and the ice i^iartraent, 1^ 
if desired, can be above; boiklings above gftmod being 
more generally preforred for ice to those below ground. 

It will be seen fi'om the construction, that the non- 
conducting substances, Ji. Jl. and K. JT., are designed 
to prevent the amission of heat from the earth at the 
sides and bottom, into the fruit room Jt^^ while the ioe 
upon the floor C C, acts by keeping the fhiit room at 
a constant uniform temperatnre, and so cold as to ex« 
ert a preserving influence npon articles placed therein. 

As will be seen bf the above drawing, its success de- 
pends entirely npon c^bemical truths. The room P., in 
which fruits, fico., are placed for preservation, will re- 
main the whole year at a ooostant^ uniform tempen^ 
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tare, so neeur the freesing point as to arrest the rotting 
as vrell as the ripening proeef^ of fniits, Sto;., without 
danger df freezing Chens. That the fruit room JP*. wiH 
remain ac this temperatfira, will be evident from the 
fact that the air in contact with the floor C. C, on 
which the ice rests, becomes nearly as coM as ice itself. 
This condensed air will immediately sink, while the air 
«t the bottom of the room, if but half a degree warmer, 
will rise to the floor Cs C. and give off its heat ; thus 
maintaining a uniform temperature, corresponding with 
that in contact with the ice floor C C 

Articles placed in the preserver remain as perfectly 
dry and free from moisture as if kept in the best venti< 
latod apartments. The air, descending from the floor 
C C, being always half a degree colder than the boxes 
CHT barrels of fruit, Scc«, cannot deposit any raocstare 
thereon, it being «n established fact that no ol^'eot can 
condense moisture unless colder than llie atmosphere 
coming in contact with said object. It is a theory long 
established by chemistiy, that a temperature, dry, uni- 
form, and near 32^ Fab., will arrest the process of de- 
cay chat Cakes place in fruits, vegetables, Stc., but 
never, until the above invention, could the truth of theo- 
ry be tested. Two yetus of experiments prove the 
truth of the above theory, and establishes the entire 
utility and saooess of the invention, as fruits, foreign 
and domestic, viz^ ocan^^, lemona, flgs, apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, grapes, Ste., as well as the most deli- 
cate fruits, — also potatoes, green corn, melons, Stc, 
can be kept as long as desired. Add to these, tnitter, 
«ggs, bacon. Sec., can be kept through the entire year 
as fresh and sweet as ^'hen first put in the preserver. 
Fruits, in common temperatures, ui^rgo saccharine 
fermentation, or what is known by the mdlowmg or 
ripening process^ which is foHowed by vinous, aeoetous, 
or putrefactive fermentatiott, wfateh completely destroys 
the fruits. A temperature so low, arrests, and almost 
entirely prevents, the flrst process towards decay, no 
that all fruits kept in the preserver will retain all their 
juices, freshness, and flavor, as when pincked from 
the vine or tree. [See adverHsemenC in this paper.] 
Flack, Thompson k, BnoTHsa. Sfrtng Gmt4en P. 
0., PkMmidpkU, P«. 

FAamiNo, AiTD CAUSES or Improvement t» Noetr 

Carolina. — How many plows do you run t How much 
land do you tend f are the osual qneetions asked when 
(arming is Che topic. The cssiom in thk country, in to 
pitch a large erop, spread over a vast area of poor land. 
without calculating the labor. The eonseqnenee isj 
^ass gets ahead, and hands aee worked almoot to 
death to keep it under, and when gathering time covaee 
' tliere is little (o ahow ior it. I confess that from the 
want of knowledge and experience, I was detoded this 
way myself. Last year I tended 25 acres less than 
usual, and found an advantage in the moaswre. My 
hands were leas worried, for they kept ahead of the 
grans; they had more time to devote to tlieir own af- 
fairs, my crop was better tended, and I made morsoom 
than I did when I oultivated the omitted 2d aores. 

I shall in future study to reduce, and not enlarge my 
plantation. The old Roman acted wisdy. He Itad but 
a certain quantity of land under coltivation, and three 
ftons. When one became of age, he gave him a fourth 
of his farm, and stilt made as much from what remained 
as before. When his second and third sons arrived at 
the same period, he gave each a fourth, retaining a 
fourth himself, and yet he made as much from the part 
retuned, as when he cultivated the whole. Phocion, 
when found in a deep study, was asked what he was 
thinking about. '* I am thinking," said he, " how I 
•hall shorten what I have to say to the Athenians." As 
there is generally more substance in a short, than in a 
( \tmg and elaborate oratioDi so a little land well tended 



and well manured, will produce much more and with 
less labor than a large tract badly tended and badly ma^ 
nured^ 

From my own observation, and what 1 hear from 
others, agrksultural improvements are progressing ni 
every part of our atate,->in manuring, in raising stock*, 
and in every branch and department of tlie calling, — all 
seems to be life and activity. I have asked myself tiis 
question, what can be the cause of all thief The an- 
ewer is at hand — it is the improvement of mind, im- 
proved by reading on the subject of agriculture. Pub- 
lic attention in this state, was flrst awakened oa this 
subject by Taylor's " Arator,"* followed bjF a litUe 
work by a native of this state. Next in the order of 
suooeaeion cornea your own '' Cultivator^" then tlie 
Korth CaroIiAa Farmer, a res|)ectable periodical of 
about two years standing. I have no doubt a perfect 
revohiticm will be produced in tJieoourseoi' a few yeara. 

Before the publication of '^ Arator," farming was at 
its lowest ebb-— farms were deserted — and there waa a 
perfect rush to the west. The roads were filled with 
families in the most destitute condition. I well re- 
member once having witnessed a spectacle which filled 
me with sadness. It was a man harnessed to a little 
cart loaded with four small chiklrea, a bed, and cook- 
ing utensils, wliile three children and tlie wile were 
walking by lus side, all bound for the land of promise, 
the *^ far m-est.^ Emigration, thank God, lias measu- 
rably declined. I have learned with regret, that a 
painting has been exhibiting in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol, at Washington, in ridicule of North Carolina emi- 
gration, in m'hich the poverty of the emigrants is made 
the subject of jest. I speak of this state of things not 
to excite nvrth, but with sensations of sorrow ^ and he, 
in my opinion, has a bad heart who can look with com- 
placency on, and make a jest of human suffering. J. D. 
J. Topsail, N.C.fJprU, 1847, 



PaEssiKO Hat. — There seems to prevail great ioex- 
perieoce among us of the south, as to the beHy cheapest . 
and simpUd mode of packing, pressing, or baling hay j 
or of constructing the apparatus on ao efleotive aiid 
practicable plan. As our northern friends are more 
skilled and experienced in these useful matters, and as 
it i« the province of your very useful and valuable pa- 
per to afford as knowledge in. and give us information 
on whatever appertains to the agricultural interest and 
advactcement, we solicit you, through its pages, to ac- 
quaint us vrith the various methods by wdk^ our nor- 
thern iarmers perform with so much facility the work 
of packing their bay into bales. C. Z. Wood. Craven 
Co., nfior Newbeme, N. C, May 10, 1847. 



<' laiSH Rose Bvttbe."-*-! perceive thai in the pco^ 
posals iasned same tine since by the Navy Department, 
at Washington, for the supply of butter for the Navy, 
'< Irish rose butter" is the standard to which applicants 
are required to oonform. I have been somewhat no* 
qnainted with Irish batter, bat this particular descrip- 
tioni do not reooUeot to have seen. I have examined, 
somewhat extensively, English works., to ascertain the 
peeutiaritiea of this butter, but can as yet find ao ac- 
ooont of it. I understand ail the department expects 
is, batter which will stand a five years' voyage. This 
they obtain in one locality mainly. I wish to inquire 
through your paper, the process of making ** Rose but- 
ter," if known, and I should like to know also whether 
all the butier from the state of New- York, which goes 
.to the supply of the Amerioan Navy, is actually made 
in one oounty, which sends far less butter to market 
tfaaa many counties in this state; and is not batter, if 



• *' Abatok ; being a series of Apical tural Essays. Practical 
and Poliiical; in siziy-oiic numbers: by Col. John Taylor, uf 
CaioUos eouiuy, Virsioia. BaJiimore, 1817." 
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of as good a quality in everj respect, made in central 
and western New- York, as the state aflbrd^ ? J. 



Whsat in VinonfiA. — ^Yoar correspondent, William 
Bacon, in the Febmary number of the Cultivator, says, 
-' The wheat crop is not abandoned because exposed to 
mst. Fanners have learned to manaf^e the crop so as 
in a great measure, to avoid its influence.'* In this 
part of Virginia, the rust has caused great injury to the 
wheat crop every year but one since 1839; indeed, on 
some entire farms, and many fields which once produced 
fine wheat, the crop has of Into years been destroyed, 
so as to not be worth cutting. If Mr. Baoon will in- 
struct us how to prevent it, he will be a puolic bene- 
factor. You will much oblige me by calling his atten- 
tion to the subject. Micajah Davis, Ja. LyneK- 
hwrgh, Va,, March 13, 1847. 



To Measure Hat in the Mow on Stack. — 
More than 20 years since, I copied the following method 
of measuring hay, from some publication, and having 
verified its general accuracy, I have both bought and 
sold hay by it, and believe it may be useful to manv 
farmers, where the roeaos of weighing are not at hand. 

Multiply the length, breadth, and height into each 
other; and if the hay is somewhat settled, ten solid 
yards will make a ton. Clover will take from 11 to 12 
yards for a ton. H. A. P. 

Wool Depots and Sheep .-^In the July number of 
the Cultivator for 1845, I called the attention of wool- 
growers to the Depot, then about being established for 
the sale of wool, by H. Blanch ard, at Kinderhook; 
which at that time was a matter of experiment, and had 
nothing practical to commend it to the notice of those 
ooucerneid ; but now, after a trial of two years, I feel 
justified in recommending it to the patronage of all who 
have wool to selK — as a sucoessfat and beneficial ope- 
ration; because I have been satisfied with the sale of 
my wool; because it has given general satisfaction; and 
becanse it is admitted by all with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject, that the wool in this section has 
Seen sold higher than it would have been had there 
oeen no depot. My wool has sold for the last two 
years, for more per pound at the depot, than it did the 
three years previous, notwithstanding the market price 
has been from eight to ten cents lower. Wool at the 
depot is sold upon its merits, and brings all the manu- 
facturer is willing to pay; because the agent knows its 
value, and understands the market as well as the buyer. 
Not so with the grower; he has no means of knowing 
iu exact value; because he does not know how it will 
compare with the different sorts of the manufacturer. 
No two lots of wool will assort alike, and a man that is 
not conversant with the business, and has not had prac- 
tice, is altogether incompetent to do it; and if he can- 
not assort wool well, and does not know the prices of 
the different sorts, he cannot be a dose judge of its val- 
ue; hence he is liable to be cheated, because the buyer 
knows its exact value, and when be has no competitor 
will seldom pay it. If he is a speculator, he buys low 
to make money; if an agent, to suit his employer. 
Another reason why wool-growers in this section should 
patronize the depot, is because there has been no com- 
petition for many years to any considerable extent; as 
one man has been the principal buyer in Columbia and 
Rensselaer counties in this state, and Berkshire in 
Massachusetts., and before the depot was established, if 
we did not sell to him we could not sell at all; why this 
is so I know not; but wool-growers generally believed, 
there was a combination or understanding among the buy- 
ers, that each one should buy within an allotted territory, 
and that belief was one of the principal causes which led 
10 the establishment of the depot 



While writing, I wish to say a few words on the im- 
portance of greater improvements in flocks- I suppose 
two-thirds of the flocks iu this section that do not have 
particular attention, do not, at the present low prices, 
produce more than about one dollar's worth of wool per 
bead. Now I suppose with a trifling expense for bet- 
ter bucks, and with a little attention to the selection of 
the most unprofitable sheep, (which should be sold or 
killed,) any such flock in a short time, may be so im- 
proved as to enhance the value of the fleece twenty-five 
cents apiece, and in a short time more, another twenty- 
five cents may be added. 

All we add to the value of the fleece, is profit, as m 
sheep that yields but two and one-half pounds, requires 
as much feed and more care than one that yields three 
and one-half pounds. 

I have had the same stock of sheep for twenty years, 
and have improved them till they have averaged me for 
the last five years, from three pounds five to three 
pounds nine ounces per head, which sold at the de- 
pot for forty-four cents per pound, and the fifty cents 
per head I get nK>re than the owner of an ordinary 
flock, comes of improvement. Daniel S. Cueti*. 
Canaan Centre, June 14, 1847. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Machine foe Sowing Clover Seed. — A Sub- 
SCRIBER, Perinton, N. Y. The notice to which you 
refer in the Oenetee Farmer, was taken from the Frank- 
ItB Repoeitory. The machine for sowing clover seed, 
was stated to be manufactured by ^Richard Woods, 
Chambersburg, Pa., and the cost was said to be 
** abou; " three dollars. We have no other information 
in regard to it. There may be other machines de- 
signed for the same purpose, which will answer as well 
or better. If there are such we should be glad to hear 
of them. 

Oil- Cake foe Ewes. — A Subscriber. We have 
often known oil-cake fed in moderate quantities, to 
ewes before lambing, without any injurious efi*eot; but 
with decided advantage. It may be given freely after 
the ewes have lambed, and will produce a large flow 
of milk. 

Millet Seed. — A Subscriber. We presume ground 
millet would be good horse-feed; but on account of the 
smallness of the seeds, we should not suppose it would 
be worth much for this purpose in its whole state. 

Hand Threshing Machine. — W. H. J., Smith* 
field, R. I. At the present time we do not know of 
any hand threshing machine in use 

Muck for Manure. — I* P., Proctorsville, Vt. We 
shall shortly furnish an article on the best mode of 
managing muck for manure. For the present, we can 
only say, mix it with unleachcd ashes, if they are to bo 
had conveniently, at the rate of from one to three bn* 
shels per cart load. Let it lie in heap a month, if 
practicable, before it is used. 

Transplanting and Grafting Hickort Trees. 
— The best mode of raising hickory or walnut trees, is 
by planting the seed in nurseries and transplanting 
them when four or five feet high. The nuts should be 
planted as soon as they fall from the tree, or be kept 
till put in the ground in such a situation that the ker- 
nel will not shrink. It is said in Downing' s *' FruiU 
and Fruit Trees," that the different kinds of walnut 
may be grafted, ''with due care, on the common 
hickory." If this has been successfully tried in this 
country, we should be glad to learn the particulars. 



Sheep Killed bt Dogs. — W. R. Putnam, neor 
Marietta, Ohio, had 60 sheep killed by Dogs; and 
Judge Richardson, of Aubum, N. Y., bad more thaa 
60 killed in one night. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



N. Y. Stats Ag. Society.— The Executive Com- 
mittee met at Saratoga Springs, on the 3d of June, the 
President, Gheo. Vail, Esq., in the chair. The ground 
selected for the next Fair, was a field of twenty- three 
acres, a short distance from Congress Spring, opposite 
the old race course, easy of access from diflferent parts 
of the village, and surrounded with public roads. This 
field, on one side of which is a beautiful grove, will be 
enclosed for the exhibition. Plans were submitted for 
the necessary building, and Mr. Johnson, the Secreta- 
ry, and Dr. Thompson, of Cayuga, were appointed a 
committee to superintend the preparation and arrange- 
ment of the grounds and buildings, under whose direc- 
tion such arrangements will be made, as cannot fail to 
give satisfaction to the thousands who will be present 
at the Fair. The Judges to award the prixes, were ap- 
pointed, together with such committees as were deemed 
necessary to carry out all the arrangements for the en- 
suing exhibition. From the spirit thus far evinced by 
the citizens of Saratoga, there can be no doubt, bat that 
the public will find on their arrival at this beautiful vil- 
lage, that everything has been done that was requisite 
for the comfort and convenience of visitors, and for a 
fine display of the articles presented by exhibitors. 

A committee of arrangements was appointed on the 
part of the society, consisting of Georos Vail, Preset., 
Troy; B. P. Johnson, Albany; T. J. Marvin, W. A. 
Beach, J. T. Blancharo, J. A. Coret, Saratoga; 
Samuel Cheever, Bemis' Heights. 

A committee of reception of strangers and guests of 
the society who may be in attendance, was appointed, 
consisting of Chancellor Walworth, Hon. John A. 
King, E. C. Delavan, Hon. Samuel Young, J. A. 
CoRET, G. M. Davison. 

A copy of the Transactions of the Society for 1846, 
published by the legislature, was presented by the sec- 
retary, and he was directed to give notice to Presidents 
of county societies, that forty copies of the same for 
each society, bound, would be forwarded on applica- 
tion to htm at the society's rooms — ^the expenses of 
box, packing, Sec., $1, being forwarded to him. 

The President and Mr. McInttre, were added to 
the committee on the removal of the remains of the late 
Judge Buel; and the committee were instructed to take 
measures for the removal of the remains and monument 
to the lot selected at the cemetery, at the expense of 
the society. 

The American Herd Book was added to the money 
premiums on Durham cattle. 

After the reading of letters from gentlemen in diflfer- 
ent parts of the country, the acknowledgement of do- 
nations to the library, &c., the Board adjourned to the 
2d Thursday of July, at the Society's Hall, Albany, at 
10 A. M. 

8^ Those who intend to compete for premiums at 
Saratoga, should remember that all animals and arti- 
cles must be ready for examination on the first day of 
the exhibition — that is, on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember. The first day will be devoted exclusively to 
the examination by the judges, of the animals and arti- 
cles exhibited, and no pertont will be admitted within 
the enclosure on this day, but the officers of the Socie- 
ty, judges, and exhibitors. 



Erie County, N. Y.— The Cattle Show and Fair is 
to be held at Buffalo on the 22d and 23d days of Septem- 
ber. The address will be delivered by O. Allen, Esq. , 
President of the Society. There are sev^oteeii classes 



of premiums, erobranihg all descriptions of live stock, 
field crops, dairy prodoce, implements, fruits, &c. 

Seneca County, N. Y, — Annual Exhibition to be 
heU at Ovid, on the 14th and 15th of October. We 
have received a pamphlet containing the list of premiums, 
which are numerous and Itboral. We notice a regula- 
tion in regard to the premium on Indii&n corn. The 
corn is to be weighed in the ear, and each bushel is to 
weigh not less than seventy- (ivepounds. 

Saratoga County, N. Y, — Show to be heki at the 
village of Ballston Spa, on the 8th of September next. 
Tlie premium list makes a highly respectable appear, 
anoe. Fifty copies of the Cultivator are awarded in 
premiums, for which we return our thanks. 

Onondaga County, N. Y. — ^We have received a 
copy of the premium list of this society, but are not in- 
formed at what time or at what place the annual exhi- 
bition will be held. We notice the sooiety oflers in pre- 
miums several copies of the Cultivator. 

Yates CotnrrY, N. Y. — Show and Fair to be held 
in Penn Yan, October 1st. A very extensive list of 
premiums is offered, embracing all branches of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, &e. The society has our thanks for 
its liberal patronage of the Cultivator, which it oflers 
in premiums. 

Cortland County, N. Y. — ^We have received a 
copy of the premium list of this society, but are not in- 
formed as to the time and place of holding the next 
show. 

Caledonia County, Vt.— Fair to be held at St. 
Johnsbnry Plain, Oct. 7th. This society carries on iu 
operations in a spirited manner, and its exhibitions and 
other visible results, prove that the course of iiAprove- 
ment in this section is onward. 

Rutland Cottnty, Vt. — The show vrill be held at 
Rutland, on the 29th and 30tfa of September. The 
officers of the society are — ^Hon. Frederick Button, 
Presklent; Wm. L. Farnham, of Poultney, Wm. R. 
Sanford, of Orwell, Vice-Presidents; John.C. Thrall. 
of Rutland, Reo. Secretary; Wm. C. Kittredgb, of 
Fairhaven, Cor. Secretary; James Adams, of Castle- 
toa. Treasurer; Samuel H. Kellog, of Pitufbrd, Audi- 
tor. 

Worcester County, Mass. — ^This society holds 
its Exhibition on the 23d of September next, at Wor- 
cester. The liberal premiums and the widely extended 
reputation of the society, will no doubt, as usual, bring 
crowds to the exhibition. 



BoT Fly. — ^In the Ohio Cultivator; L. A. Baker 
sajTs, that the bot-fiy has " a bad, sneaking habit." 
which he has never seen noticed by any author. After 
buxzing about the horse's legs and mane a short time, it 
darts with groat speed at the cavity beneath the jaws, 
and instantly inflicts a severe wound, from which the 
blood oozes; and that it is this occasional and painful 
attack, for which he has discovered no reason, that gives 
horses such a terror for these flies, which otherwise 
would not be noticed. 

Durability of Manure. — A writer in the Farmer 
and Mechanic states that he has noticed the bottoms ot 
coal-pits, between 65 and 70 years after the burning, 
so fertile that they invariably bore heavy crops of grass 
or grain. This manure, it is known, consists of burnt 
earth, ashes, charcoal, &c. Common barn manure be- 
comes nearly or wholly exhausted In a comparatively 
short period. 
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A COMMODIOUS FARM HOUSE. 



Eds. Cultiyatok — ^I herewith send yon a plan and 
•ketch of a commodious farm house. I have not en- 
deavored , in planning this house, to get the greatest 
number of rooms in a eertain space, or to have it most 
showy at a given expense, but to make it everywhere 
convenient, commodious, and tasteful. 

The main bouse is thirty by thirty-two feet, two sto- 
ries high, with a large well-lighted garret. The rear 
is 23 by 28 feet, including the wood house, and is a 
story and a half high. The first story is intended to be 
ton feet high, the second nine. 



The kitchen is entered from vnthoot, either through th# 
b<ick veranda, or the wood-house, and is lighted k^ two 
windows looking out through the veranda. Jl. is the 
chamber stairway — B. the cellar do. — D. ash-bin — 
E. outside cellar stairs — F. large door ibr throwing in 
wood — O. cistern-pump, and platform. The dotted 
line in the wood-house represents the wall of the eistem. 
On the second floor; fig. 48, j^. is the principal stair- 
way — B. bed- rooms— C. closets — i>. is either a bed- 
room or lumber-room — H. H, halls— O. kitchen stairs—* 
G. garret stairs. 




■^ 



\^ 



erotmd .FV0or«— Fif . 47. 



By a glanee at the plan, fig. 47, it will be seen that 
there is a verandt. extendmg across the front of the 
house. Through this we enter the hall, which is light- 
ed by a window over the door; at the left, as we enter, 
is the principal stairway; on the right, is the parlor — a 
large and well-shaped room, with two windows on one 
side, looking out through the veranda, and one at the 
end, looking in another direction. Proceeding through 
the hall, we enter the sitting-room, which is lighted by 
a bay window in the end, and a door- window opening 
into .the back veranda. From this room are doors 

ring directly into the parlor, bed-room, and kitchen, 
b^-room, with the clothes-press C. is lighted by 
•ne window, and hat a door opening into the kitchen. 



It will be seen by the perspective view above given, 
that the house is intended to be built in the bracketed 
style. I adopted this style in preference to the rural 
gothic, not because I consider it more beautiful, but be- 
oau5e it is less likely to be carricatured by ignorant me- 
chanics, or fashionably ambitions imitators. There is 
now such a passion for gothic dwellings, that the coun- 
try will soon be blotched with all kinds of gabled and 
rustic fantastics. and the style will be burlesqued to such 
an extravagant degree as to become odious. When dis* 
played tn proper situations in ths comntry, the pictu- 
resque beauties of rural gothic dwellings are unrivalled. 
But to see such dwellings put on town lots, or in fiat, 
bare fields, inspires the same aversion at would a bald 
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" tkree story bride/' situated in a quiet and pictnresqae 
Talley. 

I prefer the braeketed style to tbe oommon modiBca- 
ttons of Grecian styles, for its greater availability for 
domestic uses, and because it is less common. 

In tbe construction of this house, the roof of the main 
part should extend over the walls about three feet, and 
tbe roof of tbe rear two feet. This, more than any 
other feature, will giye tbe bouse a sheltered, comfort- 
able, home expression. Such a projection must be sup- 
ported by brackets. These may be made of almost any 
fonn to suit the hnoj of tbe builder. Fig. 49 represents 



Second Fhor.-^F'ig. A9. 




sections of the roof projection, supported by two simple 
forms of brackets, a. is a neat and oommon form; 6. is 
less common, but very pretty. In tbe cut, %, repre- 
sents tbe side of tbe house — t. frieze — t. roof-boards and 
shingles — c. cave trough — d, plate— ^f. rafter. The 
part below tbe dotted line represents tbe brackets as 
displayed at the gables. Tbe brackets should be cut 
oat of two, or two and a Imlf iaob plank. Tbe frieze 
sbmrid be of thick stuff, put on in the usual way. To 
tbis tbe bracket must be fimly nailed or mortised. The 
reof-boards to be nailed on to tbe braokets must be 
SBoothed on tbe mider side and nicely johited. Tbe 
eave-trougb is made by nailing a board at right angles 
to tbe boitfd that projeots over tbe braoket, as at o, and 
lining it with tin. In order tbat tbe roof may not come 
down too hx over tbe «pper windows, it will be neoes* 
sary to make tbe top of tbe plate about two feet or 
^gbteen inobes above tbe floor of tbe garret, wbioh will 
niake tbe posts of the bouse about 2)1 feet long. 

It will be seen tbat there is but one chimney, and no 
ftre^plfUM in the main house. Stoves, in consequence of 
being more economical of fuel, and giving a more even 
beat, are now pretty generally preferred to fire places. 
There being no fire-places there will be no need of man- 
tels, wbioh, with fire-places and extra chimneys, are 
quite an item of expense. If a shelf is wanted for a 
olook, a short one can be put up where needed, support- 
ed by neatly carved brackets-K^pposite the bay window 
in tbe sitting-room would be an appropriate and oonve. 
ttient place. 

Tbe cellar can be made under tbe wbok boose^ ov 
merely under tbe kitcben part. 



Estimate. — I am not able to make a very close es- 
timate of the cost of tbis house, if neatly finished 
throughout; but from the opinions I have gathered 
from builders, I think it cannot be built as it shonld 
be for less than $1,800. This is supposing that the 
proprietor bestows no labor upon it himself. 

F. J. Scott. 

Toltdo, Ohio, May 10, 1847. 




THE REYOLYINO HORSE RAKE. 



This implement, well known in many parts of the 
country, and in use for many years, holds nearly the 
same relation to the common hand-rake, in saving la- 
bor, as the plow and cultivator bear to the hand-hoe. 
A large portion of our farmers have not yet availed 
themselves of its eminent advantages. The amount of 
work it will perform with a single horse and driver, 
may be easily estimated by any one, when it is stated 
that a strip of hay on the ground, ten feet wide, may 
be raked up into winrows as fast as the horse will 
walk; tbat is, if the horse travels three miles pei^ hour 
more than three acres will be raked in that time, or 
twenty-four acres per day. The only labor in unload- 
ing each rakefbl of bay, is a slight lifting of the handles, 
whicb causes the teeth to make a semi-revolution, and 
drop the load, without stopping. It is not merely tbe 
saving of labor at the moment, that gives this rake all 
its value; — ^the rapidity with whicb a large field of bay 
may be secured from a tbreatening storm, in case of 
emergency, is often of the greatest value. 

The teeth of this rake lie flat on the ground during 
its operation, and not, as has been represented in most 
of our agricultural papers, running on their points. 

PnoriTABLE Hens. — J. W. Bissel, of Rochester, who 
keeps his hens in a warm, dry, clean, and light hen- 
house, and feeds them in winter witb mill screenings, 
butchers' scraps, and sometimes witb warm boiled po- 
tatoes and cabbages, finds them to lay the greatest num« 
ber of eggs in 2d mo., (Feb.,) wben they sell highest in 
market. << The greatest number laid in any one day 
during tbat month, was 27, worth 42 cents; tbe ave- 
raged prioe of their food each day was 7 oents." Thm 
cost of attendance is not stated. 
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MANAGEMENT OF ROADS. 



[Thb common system of managing the repairs of 
roads, is by each individaaA giving a certain namber of 
days' work on the highway, to balance a certain num- 
ber of dollars assess^ against him — giving to each per- 
son taxed the oflfer of commutation at a given rate. 
The work is generally conducted by supervisors, sur- 
veyors, or overseers, who are annually chosen by the 
different towns or townships. It is thought by many 
that this is not the best mode of supporting the repairs 
of roads, and a different one has been in some instances 
adopted, in lieu of it. Instead of personal service being 
rendered, the tax is paid in money, which is expended 
under the direction of agents chosen for the purpose. 
So far as this system has been tried, we believe it is 
generally acknowledged to be far better than the old cus- 
tom. Mr. GiLLESPiK, in his work on *' Road Mak- 
ing," which we noticed last month, has an interesting 
chapter on this subject. He points out, in the first 
place, the defects of the present system, and then pro- 
ceeds to lay down a plan which appears to possess 
many advantages. We recommend a portion of his re- 
marks, which are herewith given, to the careful atten- 
tion of all interested in the support of public roads. — 
Eds.] 

In the first place, the condition of the roads, which is 
so important an element of the wealth and comfort of 
the whole community, should not be allowed to remain 
at the mercy of the indolence, or false economy, of 
the various small townships through which the roads 
pass. In one town, its public spirit, wealth, and pride, 
may induce it to make a good road ; in the adjoining 
town, a short-sighted policy, looking only to private in- 
terest in its narrowest sense, may have led the inhabi- 
tants to work upon the roads barely enough to put them 
into such a condition as will allow a wagon to be slowly 
drawn over them. 

In the next place, the '< commissioners'' who have 
the primitive direction of the improvements and repairs, 
should be liberally compensated for the time and atten- 
tion which they give to the work. Gratuitous services 
are seldom efficient; at best they are temporary and 
local, and dependent on the whims, continued residence, 
and life of the party; and if the compensation be insuf- 
ficient, the same evils exist, though in a less degree. 
Skill, labor, and time, cannot be obtained and secured 
without being adequately paid for. 

The third defect in the system is the annual election 
of the commissioners and overseers. When men of 
suitable ability, knowledge, and experience have been 
once obtained, they should be permanently continued in 
office. On the present system of annual rotation, as 
soon as the overseer has learned something in his year's 
apprenticeship, his experience is lost, and another takes 
his place, and begins in his turn to take lessons in re- 
pairing roads at the expense of their condition. In 
other occupations, an apprenticeship of some years is 
thought necessary before a person is considered as quali- 
fied to practice with his own capital; while a road over- 
seer, the moment that he is chosen, is thought fit to 
direct a work requiring much science, at the expense 
of the town's capital of time, labor, and money. 

In the fourth place, the fundamental principli of the 
road-tax is a false one. Its contemporary custom of 
requiring rents to be paid in kind, has long since been 
found to be less easy and equitable than money rents. 
Just so is work paid for by the piece preferable in every 
raapeot to compulsory labor by the day. Men are now 



taken from their peculiar occupations, in which they are 
skilful, and transferred to one of which they know 
nothing. A good plowman does not think himself neces- 
sarily competent to forge the coulter of his plow, or to 
put together its woodwork. He knows that it is truer 
economy for him to pay a mechanic for his services. 
But the laws assume him to be a skilful road-maker— 
a more difficult art than plow-making — and compel 
him to act as one; though his clumsiness in repairing 
his plow would injure only himself, while his road- 
blunders are injurious to the whole community. Skill 
in any art is only to be acquired by practical and suc- 
cessful experience, aided by the instructions of those 
who already possess it. An artisan cannot be extem- 
porized. 

Fifthly, labor by the day is always less profitable than 
that done by the piece, in which each man's skill and 
industry receive proportionate rewards. Working on 
the roads is generally made a half holiday by those who 
assemble at the summons of the overseer. Few of the 
men or horses do half a day's work, the remainder of 
their time being lost in idleness, and perhaps half of 
even the actual working time being wasted by its mis- 
direction. 

Lastly, it follows from the preceding, that the com- 
mutation system operates very unfairly and severely 
upon those who commute; for they pay the price of a 
full day's work, and their tax is therefore doubled. 

Such are the principal defects of the present system 
of managing the labor expended on town roads. But it 
is much easier to discover and to expose, than to re- 
move them. In the following plan the writer has en- 
deavored to combine the most valuable features of the 
various European systems, and to adapt them to our 
peculiar institutions. 

In each state, a general legislative act should es- 
tablish all the details of construction, and determine 
definitely " What a road ought to be," in accordance 
with the theory and practice of the best engineers. 
Surveys should be made of all the leading roads, and 
plans and profiles of them prepared, so that it might 
be at once seen in what way their lines could be most 
efficiently and cheaply improved. 

The personal labor and commutation system should 
be entirely abolished. If the town-meeting would foitt 
a tax in money of half the amount now levied in days' 
work, its expenditure under the supervision to he pre- 
sently described, would produce a result superior to the 
present one. When a road is a great thoroughfare, ex- 
tending far beyond the town, it would be unjust to levy 
upon it all the expense; and a county tax, or in ex« 
treme cases, a state appropriation, should supply what 
might be necessary. 

In regulating the expenditure of the money raised, 
the fundamentd principle, dictated by the truest and 
most far-sighted economy, should be to utcr^ee a pCT' 
tion of the resources of the road to ensure the good em* 
ployment of the remainder. The justice of this principle 
needs no argument; its best mode of application is the 
only difficulty. The first step should be to place the 
repairs of the roads under the charge of a professional 
road-maker, of science and experience. On his skiU 
will depend the condition of the roads, more than on 
local circumstances or expenditures. His qualifioatiotts 
should be tested by a competent board of examiners, if 
he should not have receiveid special instructions in the 
requisite koiMedge, sooh as might well formapeooUar 
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department of education in onr colleges and normal 
schools. As each town by itself could not afford to em- 
ploy a competent person, a number of them (more or 
less, according to their wealth and the importance of 
the roads within their bounds,) should unite in an asso- 
ciation for that purpose. 

The engineer thus appointed, should choose, in each 
township, an active, industrious man.of ordinary educa- 
tion, to act as his deputy in making the expenditures in 
that town, and as foreman of the laborers employed du- 
ring the season of active labor on the roads. This 
deputy might be busily and profitably employed during 
the entire remainder of the year, in constantly passing 
over in due rotation the whole line of road under his 
oare, and making, himself, the slight repairs which the 
continual wear and tear of the travel would render 
necessary. If taken in time, he himself could perform 
them ; but if left unattended to, at it utualj till the sea- 
son of general repairs, the deterioration would increase 
in a geometrical ratio, and perhaps oaose aa accident 
to a traveller, which would subject the town to damages 
tenfold the cost of repairs. 

The laborers hired by the deputy in each town should 
be employed by piece work at far as is possible. This 
can be carried out to a great extent, when the superin- 



tendent is competent to measure accurately the vari- 
ous descriptions of work, and to estimate their compara- 
tive difficulty. When the work^cannot be properly exe- 
cuted by portions allotted to one man, it may be taken 
by gangs of four or five, who should form their own as- 
sociations, make a common bargain, and divide the pay. 
In work not susceptible of definite calculation as to 
q^iantity or quality, and in such only, day>labor may be 
resorted to under a continual and vigilant superinten- 
dence. 

In such a system as has been here sketched, the mo- 
ney tax would be found to be not only more equitable 
than the personal labor system, but even less burden- 
some. None of it would be wasted; and those who had 
skill and strength for road work would receive back, in 
wages, more than their share of it: those who were skil- 
ful in other work might remain at that which was most 
profitable to them, and pay only their simple share of 
the road- tax, not double, as when they now commute; 
and the only losers by the change would be the indolent, 
who were useless under the old system, but under this, 
would be obliged to contribute their share ; while great 
gain in every way would ensue to the community at 
large. The subject urgently demands legislative at* 
tentioa. 



CUTTING GRASS FOR HAY. 



The stage at which it is proper to out grass for 
hay, undoubtedly varies with the different species. Some 
kinds, as the orchard grass, (Dactylit glomereUa.) and 
the common '' spire grass,'' or Kentucky blue grass, 
{Poa prateruitf) make only a small weight, compara- 
tively, in culms or seed stalks, but in favorable soils 
throw up an abundance of long, rich leaves. Where a 
heavy growth of such grasses is produced, it is best to 
mow them tvHce or more in a season — ^the first time 
when they are in fiower, (or sooner if they lodge down,) 
and at such times afterwards as they will afford a suita- 
ble burden. But if the land is not rich, there will be 
only a few seed-stalks, and it may in many cases be 
better to let them die and dry up, and permit the growth 
of the leaves to continue till the latter part of the sea- 
son, or till a good crop is accumulated. It should be 
remembered however, that in all cases where there is a 
thick growth which lodges or falls down, it should at 
once ba cut; otherwise the grass will spoil by fermenta- 
tion, and the roots, also, will be more or less killed. 

It is probable that timothy, the herds- grass of New Eng- 
land, (Phleum pratenttj) attains its maximum amount 
of nutriment at a later stage than most of the grasses 
commonly cultivated here. The common opinion is 
that its greatest value is at the time, or after, its seed 
is ripe. Our experience does not support this idea. 
We are aware that according to the experiments of 
Sinclair, as given in the Hortut Gramineut Wobumen* 
titf the ripe stems of this grass afforded twice the 
amount of nutriment given by the same quantity taken 
in the flowering stage. This statement has probably had 
great influence in the minds of farmers in regard to the 
subject. But further researches in chemistry, have 
shown that the experiments of Sinclair are not to be 
relied on for accuracy. His process was described in 
the work just referred to, page 2, as follows: 

" The grass, in a green or dry state, is submitted to 
the action of hot water till all its soluble parts are ta- 
ken up. The liquor is then separated from the woody 
fibre by means of blotting paper; it is then evaporated 
to dryness. The product, or solid matter^ is the nutri- 
tive matter of the grass." 



In relation to the experiments of Sinclatr, Prof. 
Johnston, in his lectures, remarks that they have lost 
much of their value since it has been satisfactorily as- 
certained — 

"1. That the proportion of soluble matter yielded 
by any species of grass, when made into hay, varies not 
only with the age of the grass when cut, but with the 
soil, the climate, the season, the rapidity of growth, the 
variety of seed sown, and with many other circumstan«' 
ces which are susceptible of constant variation. 

" 2. That the animals have the power of digesting 
a greater or less portion of their food which is insoluble 
in water. Even the woody fibre of the hay is not en- 
tirely useless as an article of nourishment — experiment 
having shown that the manure often contains less of 
this insoluble matter than was present in the food con- 
sumed. 

'< 3. That some of the substances which are of the 
greatest importance in the nutrition of animals — such as 
vegetable fibrin, albumen, casein, and legumin — ana 
either wholly insoluble in water, or are more or leai 
perfectly coagulated and rendered insoluble by boiling 
water. Mr. Sinclair, therefore, must have left behind, 
among the insoluble parts of his hay, the greater pro- 
portion of these important substances. Hence the na- 
ture and weight of the dry extracts he obtained could 
not fairly reprnsent either the kind or quantity of the 
nutritive matters which the hay was likely to yield when 
introduced into the stomach of an animal." 

It h evident that even Mr. Sinclair himself was by 
no means confident as to the correctness of his deductions, 
for in relation to the soluble matter of the grasses being 
taken as denoting accurately their value, he quotes from 
Sir Humphrey Davt^ as follows: — '' But still these 
quantities [of soluble matter,] cannot be regarded as 
abtolutely denoting their value ; albuminous or glutinous 
matters have the characters of animal substances: sugar 
is more nourishing and extractive less nourishing than 
than any other principle composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen; certain combinations of these substances, 
likewise, may be more nourishing than others.** 

Upon the whole, therefore^ though we should be ia 
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favor of allowing timothy to come nearer to matarity 
than most other kinds of grass, we would cot it for hay 
before mach of its seed is ripened. 

The stems of timothy, where the growth is rank, are 
generally stiff* and coarse, and the bay is frequently too 
hard and wiry to be greatly relished by cattle. To ob- 
viate this objection, it is well to give the hay a good 
tweaiing in cock. Soon after the grass is cut. or when 
it is fairly wilted, and the external moisture dried off*, 
put it into cooks which will make from fifty to sixty 
pounds, (dry .hay,) azid let k remain in that situation 



for twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Then shake the 
hay out lightly, in a drying day, and it will be found 
much more soft and more agreeable to stock than if 
made in any other way. Time is also gained in the 
making in this way, — the hay drying much more rapid- 
ly after it has been sweated. W^here it is intended to be 
pressed and baled, or exported, the practice of drying it 
in swath may do, provided the grass is not cut till it has 
become quite ripe; but the hay will be harsh and not as 
good, especially for sheep and cattle, as that made in 
the mode above described. 



FIXING AMMONIA. 



Messrs. Editors — ^Yonr correspondent, T. H., of 
Colchester, Canada West, and yourselves, invite re- 
marks upon the above subject, in your last number. If 
jott please, you may insert the following from a ** chemi' 
eal friend'* who takes and reads the ^< Cultivator," al- 
though not a practical farmer. 

First, as to facts in the case. Gypsum, or sulphate 
of lime, is not a super-salt, or rather, there is no super- 
sulphate of lime, as supposed by T. H. Gypsum is 
composed of one equivalent of sulphurio acid, and one of 
lime, and two equivalents of water, (i. e.) the common 
gypsum used for agricultural purposes. Gypsum and 
carbonate of ammonia when brought in contact, at com- 
mon temperatures, will mutually decompose each other, 
and the resulting compounds will be sulphate of ammo- 
nia and carbonate of lime. The ammonia in rain wa- 
ter is in the form of a carbonate j and gypsum ^* fixes" 
the ammonia by the two compounds mutually decompo- 
sing each other, and converting the ammonia into a sul- 
phate, which id 9. fixed salt, thus rendering it useful to 
vegeUtion. The difficulty with T. H. seems to be that 
he does not reconcile this with his table of affinities. 
The difficulty in the matter seems to lead T. H. to 
doubt THE TACTS. Now, no ABSOLUTE reliance can be 
placed upon tables of affinities, in all cases, as was once 
supposed by Geoffi-oy and others. There are so many 
disturbing extraneous causes, that the exceptions in m&ny 
oases would form the general rule. Among these dis- 
turbing causes, we may mention heat, light, electricity, 
and cohesion or density — all tending to disturb our ta- 
bles of affinities, so that should we place too much re- 
liance upon them, they might lead us to contradictory 
and erroneous conclusions. ' ' Sulphuric acid has a strong- 
ttr affinity for lime," says T. H., " than for ammonia." 
It is true that the affinity between the elements of gyp. 
sum is greater than between the elements of sulphate 
of ammonia; but it is not true, as T. H. says is ''evi- 
dent to his mind," that carbonate of lime and sulphate 
of ammonia will, when mixed together, mutually de- 
compose each o^er. No chemical action takes place 
under the circumstances supposed. An experiment that 
will prove two things, may be tried in the following 
manner: Add to two quaru of pure rain water, in a 
china ware dish, about a tea spoonful of sulphurio acid, 
then evaporate nearly to dryness, then add a little pnl- 
verixed lime, and you will readily perceive the peculiar 
smell of ammonia. Now this proves, that there is am- 
monia in rain water, and that lime will decompose the 
sulphate of ammonia, forming sulphate of lime; but 
mind, there is no carbonic acid present. That escaped 
in the form of a gas when the sulphuric acid was added 
to the rain water. If carbonic acid had been present, 
it would have prevented the chemical change. Now, 
neither carbonic acid or ammonia alone^ will decompose 
gypsum or sulphate of lime,- but when the two are to- 1 



gether, which is always the case in rain water, sta- 
bles, &o., where ammonia is sensibly present, from tho 
decomposition of animal matters, a mutual deoomposi* 
tion takes place. The ' < apparent discrepancy," if any, 
may be explained in the following manner, by what, in 
the books,i8 called "double elective affinity," But I witt 
explain it, I think, so that all your readers will readily 
understand it. Let the force or affinity by which the 
elemento of gypsum (sulphuric acid and" lime,) are held 
together, be called " quiescent " affinity, and (for illns- 
tration,) be represented by 20. Again. Let the force 
or " quiescent " affinity between the elements of carbon- 
ate of ammonia be represented by 5. Now bring the 
two compounds together, and a new set of affinities is 
brought into action, viz: between the sulphuric acid and 
ammonia, and between the carbonic acid and lime. 
These new affinities are called "divellant," and are 
greater than the " quiescent " affinities, in the case in 
question. "We wQl suppose, for illustration, the affinity 
between the sulphurio acid and ammonia, to be 15; and 
between carbonic acid and lime, 16 also; the result 
would be as follows: 

Quiescent Jiffinities, 

Sulphate of lime, 20 ) ... 

Carbonate of ammonia, 5 \ «1««^U^« ^• 
Divellant jSffinities. 

Sulphate of ammonia, 15 ) „. 

Carf>onate of lime, . . 15 J «*!»»»«« 30. 

Now you perceive that the sum of the "divellant" 
affinities is greater than the sum of the " quiescent " 
affinities; and hence the change. But you take carbonic 
acid out of the question, which T. H. does not take into 
account, and you abstract a force or power in the sup- 
posed case, equal to 15, which in the case in question «x- 
ists between the carbonic acid and lime, tending <2iree% 
to separate the lime from the sulphuric acid. Thus, yon 
perceive, that the table of affinities of T. H. is no guide 
any farther than "single elective affinity " is concerned, 
which takes place in the case in question, when carbo- 
nic acid is absent. I think this will be sufficient to ex- 
plain the modus operandi in the change in question. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, the fact that gypsum will Bx 
the ammonia that descends with the gentle dew and Tain 
from heaven, and thereby render greater facilities for 
vegetation to acquire the indispensable principle nitro- 
gen, is a wonderful and most valuable discovery in these 
days of progress; far more useful, perhaps, to the hu- 
man family, than the fabled waters o[ Lethe, or iu more 
modem reality ^ which sooths the system into quiet and 
repose, and renders it insensible to the surgeon's knife. 
It is no doubt a great boon to mankind to be relieved 
from the consciousness of pain wliile undergoing the se- 
vere ordeal of surgical operations. Yet the pains and 
horrors o! starvation, which can neither be removed or 
alleviated by any fabled or real Letheon, but demand 
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bttad ! bread ! with an eloqaenoe and eamestneas diat 
Aeiids UiemseWes could not deny, were it in their power 
to give, is fear more terrible than the sargeon's knife 
when experienced in all its reality. This modem dis- 
covery of the effects of gypsam in fixing ammonia, is to 
the human race what ''Letheon" is to the afflicted. 
They must both be properly ased, and the results are 
alike most wonderful and valuable. 

By direct experiments, it is found that 4 lbs. of rain 
water, contain one grain of ammonia. Now, take the 
Ibur months of April, May, June, and Jaly, and accord- 
ing to experiments made by Schabler, there would fall, 
ordinarily upon one acre, about 60,540 tons of rain wa- 
ter. This would give us ammonia enough, could it all 
be made fixed ni the soil, to yield about 46 lbs. of ni- 
trogen, which is as much as is contained in 2| tons of 
hay. but not as much as would be contained in the 
straw, seed, and roots of some kinds of grain that 
ndgkt be raised on an acre, though murt than wonld be 
necessary for what is often produced. Hence the rea- 
son why gypsum is more valuable for grass when used 
alone, than for grain. Soils, abundant in all the alka- 
lies necessary for the vigorous growth of grain, would 
aeed more nitrogen than is contained in the ammonia of 
fftfin water. Chemistry points to the liquid excrements 
of animals as the most ready means to supply it. From 



the fermentation and decomposition of these substances, 
carbonate of ammonia is generated, and the ammonia 
should be fixed to the soil by all the means within our 
power; the readiest of which, perhaps, are gypsum and 
charcoal. The office of charcoal is two fold. Firstly, 
by supplying carbon to plants, in the carbonic acid ab« 
^rbed from the atmosphere, and secondly, by con- 
densing ammoniacal gas within its pores, which is easily 
separated by planrs and appropriated to their use when 
the ground is moist. Decayed wood is nearly like char- 
coal ; hence the value of decaying woody fibre, in the 
shape of what is called karnuij peat, &c., though peat 
contains decaying animal matters in conjunction with 
woody fibre, and thus is more valuable still as a fertili- 
zer to many soils. 

There has much been said as to the eflects of gypsum 
upon soils, when used for a series of years in succession, 
as to a tendency to exhaust them. How gypsnm maif 
do good. I have shown above. I may, at some future 
time, say more upon gypsum, and some other things, if 
the pages of the Cultivator should be no more profita- 
bly employed. Spalding. 

Rouse't Pointy N. F., jipril 6, 1847. 

[A communication on the above subject, received sub- 
sequently to the foregoing, will be given next month 
Eds.] 



AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



IJ5TTERS FROM PROP. NORTON. 



UtTKht, Nttherlandtt May 15, 1847. 

Messes. Editors — Since my last, everything in the 
vegetable world has been almost without change until 
the last week or ten days, during which the weather 
has been warm and springlike. The development of 
vegetation within this period has been extremely rapid, 
more like that of a colder climate, than is usual here. 

The various grain crops are coming forward rapidly, 
and we are now better able to judge of the prospect for 
the ensuing harvest. The autumn sown grain seems 
generally in this, and I am informed over other large 
districts, to have suffered from the winter, the crowns 
of the ridges being sometimes almost entirely bare. 
The color, however, is green and healthy. The spring 
sown grain almost universally appears extremely flou- 
rishing. 

I have been much pleased In the course of a walk to- 
day, with the appearance of the pastures; they present 
a deep living green, and a closeness of herbage that I 
have rarely seen equalled. It is only, however, within 
.the last two weeks that they have been in a condition 
to save the remainder of the farmers' hay ricks. The 
cows are now in the spring, turned into their pastures 
without the jackeU in which they were universally 
clothed during the autumn. I got a look into a dairy 
farmer's cow stable a few days since. The cows all 
stood with their heads inward, and a passage behind. 
There seemed to be no manger, in fact nothing in front 
but upright sticks, curved a little in the middle, so that 
the animal could pass its head between them and eat 
from the ground. They were placed almost as closely 
together as they could stand. The barns are generally 
of brick, .with low walls and high steep thatched roofs. 
The houses on the exterior are of much the same model, 
but smaller in size, and the two are frequently in closer 
eoQtact than wonld please our farmers. 

It is considered here a distinguished mark, or rather 
•fresage of good ftwtuBe, if a pair of storks choose to 



locate themselves on the chimney of a person's house. 
These singular birds almost always build upon the tops 
of chimneys. I saw one chimney upon which an old 
cart wheel had been placed, both for the convenience 
of a pair of these birds of good omen, and in order that 
the draught of the chimney might not be stopped. 
Upon this cart wheel they had collected an immense 
mass of sticks and grass, certainly a foot in thickness. 

Much trouble is taken to collect manure, and materi- 
als for forming composts; the ditches are carefolly 
cleaned in spring and autumn, and large quantities of 
excellent materials for the latter purpose obtained. 
But by a singular inconsistency, these heaps, gathered 
by so much toil, are frequently placed upon the very 
borders of ditches, where the liquid drains away. \ 
saw this morning a beautifully made heap of manure, 
30 or 40 loads, arranged on a flagged slope, leading 
from the back of a barn down to a ditch of about six 
feet wide, filled with water in which was a slow cur- 
rent; this water was colored ahraost black by thedrain- 
ings of the heap, thus conveying away certainly a fourth 
part, if not a third, of its value. 

The small cross roads here are as bad as our own, 
being almost impassable in spring. In Friesland, where 
the soil is clay, all of the (ravelling at this season is 
done on the canals. 

I have been favored to-day with a sight of 15 or 20 
of the swinish tenants of the Dutch farm-yards. I do 
not pretend to much learning in this branch of know- 
ledge, but I instantly recognized a likeness, which I 
think I have seen in your paper, of an animal usually 
called a hog, but which your correspondent insisted 
upon naming a landpike. They were all legs, and head, 
and ears, and tail, .and hair. The back approached a 
semicircle, with a row of bristles like the back fin of a 
roach or perch; the lower line of the body followed in 
some degree the line of the back, being somewhat con- 
tracted in the middle; the hams and shoulders were 
merely slightly enlargcid continuations of the lower por- 
tions of the legs. The idea of fat, in conneotion with 
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such animals, seemed quite preposterous. I have heard 
several Dutchmen say that thej considered pork as an in> 
ferior kind of meat, and am no longer dis)K>sed to won- 
der at their prejudice, especially if they have ever had 
their attention drawn to one of these creatures while 
living. Yours truly, John P. Norton. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND.-No. 5. 



Draining — Irrigation. — In the advancement of ag- 
riculture in England, draining bears a must impor> 
tant part. It is now being adopted in all well cul- 
tivated districts, and the beneficial eflects are every- 
where apparent. It is not improbable that the ex- 
cessive moisture of the climate in England, requires 
more thorough draining of the land, to remove the ex- 
cess, than with ns. The drains most frequently used 
m Eiigliiih husbandry, are blind, or covered, so that 
there is no loss in the cultivation of the land. From a 
careful inquiry as to the beneficial results of systematic 
draining, I am satisfied that in very many instances, 
the product of the land has been more than doubled, and 
its value increased in like proportion. 

The depth and width of the drains must of necessity 
vary, as the nature of the soil, the quantity of water 
to be removed, and the descent which may be obtained 
in the drains, may render necessary. I should judge 
from what observation I was enabled to make, that 
from thirty inches to four feet was the usual depth, 
though in many instances a much deeper drain is used. 
Prof. Johnston recommends that drains should be at 
least three feet in depth, and his recommendation meets 
with much favor. Draining tiles are generally pre- 
ferred, and they are at present probably the cheapest 
article that can be had for the construction of perma- 
nent drains in most parts of the kingdom. Considera- 
ble care is necessary in covering them. It is said, and 
I doubt not truly, that the number of acres of land here- 
tofore worthless, which have been rendered valuable and 
productive by means of systematic and thorough drain- 
ing, now amounts to many millions of acres. Much, 
however, 3'et remains to be done, before the entire coun- 
try will be brought under such a complete system as 
will enable the farmer to realize from his land all that 
good husbandry in this respect would give him. 

The actual decrease of moisture in well drained por- 
tions of the kingdom, has been satisfactorily established. 
The health of those districts where thorough draining 
has been resorted to, has been obviously improved. This 
is to apparent, that those engaged in the inquiry as to 
the causes of the surprising mortality which still exists 
in some sections of the country, have made careful exa- 
minations as to the results on health, and have given it 
as their opinion that the mortality in these districts has 
been diminished more than one-third. The subject in 
this point of view is attracting much attention, and it 
will doubtless l>o urged upon the public until a thorough 
system is adopted throughout the entire kingdom. 

In Ireland it is far more needed than in England, 
much less having been done. The government are at 
present turning their attention to this and other means 
of improvement, and unless the landholders become 
wise to their own best interests and adopt improvements 
themselves, it is not improbable that parliament will be 
compelled, in order to save the millions of the laboring 
population of Ireland from absolute starvation, to force 
the landholders to ent€»r into these measures. That 
Ireland can support her own population , if projier means 
arc adopted in the cultivation of the soil, no person who 
has visited that fertile isle can for a moment doubt. 

That great improvement may be made m lands in 
this country by thorough draining, is apparent from the 
cuccess which has attended what has already been 
done. Maoy of our farmers are turning their attention 



to it, and wherever an Englishman or a Scotchman set* . 
ties, an example is given in this respect which our 
countrymen are prone to imitate. Was this mooh 
more common than it is, the productions of the land, 
and a greater certainty of a crop, wonld satisfy every, 
farmer, that much might be learned in this matter, to. 
oor advantage, by following a practice which has proved 
of such immense advantage across the water. 

Irrigation is practiced to a considerable extent, and 
when judiciously conducted, with most surprising re- 
sults. In many sections of the oouotry, every little 
stream is used to advantage. Dams are erected, and 
slight ditohos, so as to water the whole surface, are cut 
through the fields, and the land is flooded aa oocasioa 
requires. The increased product is in many cases very 
great. The grass land is mostly benefitted, but on 
some grain crops I saw it used to advantage, though 
great care is required, lest the crop should be injured 
by an excess of water. In the neighborhood of soma 
of the large towns, where the streams receive the wash 
of the sewers, I have obeerved a remarkable fertility in 
the meadows and grass lands. 

The agriculture of England never ooukl have attained 
its present state of improvement, had not attention 
been given to the adoption of every available means to 
enrich their lands, and thus secure a bountiful return in 
the crops. There are, it is true, many portions of tho 
country, where these and other improvements have not 
been fully carried out, — but those portions are constant- 
ly lessening in extent, and the time is not far distant, 
when they will in a great measure be only knovm in the 
recollection of the past. 

If this practice is thus useful in the moist climate of 
England, how much more advantageous would it provo 
with us, when our lands are so often parched by the 
burning heat of summer, which is rarely known there 
Irrigation and draining should go together, as thefe is 
danger frequently of a surplus of water, and the drains 
will take oflf what is more than sufficient for the health- 
ful growth of the grain or plants. 

It has been often said to me by gentlemen, that the 
methods of English husbandry cannot be adopted here. 
I am aware that there are some practices there that can- 
not be made to apply here, nor be suddenly introduced; 
it is necessary to proceed with caution — but it will be 
of immense advantage to our farming interests, if at- 
tention is given to practices which have been success- 
fully adopted elsewhere. In this way we may learn 
from the experience of others, select those methods 
which are suited to our climate and our circumstances; 
and thus, without loss of time, we may avail ourselves 
of their experience, which has cost years of labor and 
vast expenditure of means. Draining and irrigation 
may be adopted wherever necessary, and 'Without such 
an expenditure as to render them burdensome. The in- 
crease of crop, the advantage to health, and the re- 
claiming of land now unproductive in many cases, would 
lead to results most beneficial to the agricultural into* 
rests of this countiy. H. 

RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. VI.— By Caius. 



LoHBARDT. — ^Tbe most striking rural feature of Lom- 
hardy, is the festooning of the vines from tree to tree 
along the way. The country is flat, and exceedingly 
productive, and reminded me frequently of the richest 
portions of the meadows along the Connecticut river. 
The roads are broad and kept in excellent condition; 
on each side, through all the rice grrowing portions of 
the country, are large ditches, from which the water is 
drawn off* as needed, for the rice fields beyond them. 
Just across these canals, are lines of trees running for 
miles parallel with the road, and through a large part 
of the kingdom, absolutely burthened with vines. 

The water of the oanaU Ib also oaed for irrigation of ^ 
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their grassesi and eren of corn land. Indeed, I do not 
remember a district where irrijration appeared to be 
oondneted on so grand and so scieniifio a scale as in 
Austrian Lombard^. The first engineers are employed , 
— ^.nd that they have good ones, the exoellenoe of the 
roads is sufficient proof—- and the privilege of using the 
waters is let out by contract. The closest watch is 
kept of all the slnice ways, and water is sold by inches. 

Orass fields cut, not uofrequently, three heavy crops 
in a season. And even two crops of the lighter grains 
have been matured. The corn (maize,) is most abun- 
dant in its produce — cultivated almost uniformly in 
lines; and its tillage not difiering much from that prac- 
tised in our own country, except that it is far more 
thorough. 

' The peasantry of Austrian Lombardy have by no 
means the contented look of those of Tuscany ; still they 
are in general well clad, and healthy looking. They 
are rarely the owners of the lands they improve; though 
families frequently occupy the same farm from genera- 
tion to generation. The implements are not so per- 
fect as in Tuscany; nor is the same encouragement 
given to new methods, or improved means of pursuing 
field labor. The oxen are exceedingly fine, and great 
care is taken of them; you not nnfrequently see them 
in the field blanketed, to protect them from the flies and 
the rain. The yokes are beautifully made, and fitted 
for easy draft. 

The barns through all of Lombardy are huge — set up 
Qpon pillars of stone, and hiborers live under the same 
roof i^ith their cattle. 

Between the Austrian dominions and Tuscany, stretch- 
es a pile of the Appenines, and just under its nearer 
side, a limit of the Papal territory; in this lies the old 
eity of Bologna. 

Bologna. — ^In its neighborhood cultivation ofiers a 
striking contrast to that of the more southern Papal 
lands. All is as rich as a garden. The vegetables in 
the markets are hardly surpassed in Belgium. Hedges, 
too, are neatly trimmed; and it is with feelings of glad- 
ness, that one, after toiling over the mountains south 
of the city, leaves the sight of their ugly fissures, and 
barren, heathy sides, for a look out upon the sweet lap 
of valley in which lies Bologna. As you ride down 
towards it, hedges take the place of broken and homely 
walls; locust trees in blossom perfume the air, — the 
elover carpets acres with its crimson tufts, waving 
over the sides of the hills like silken plush; sweet 
briar, and fiowers of every hue, are on each side of 
you, and plum trees, and cherries, are in the promise 
of bearing; while on the plain land below, in a great 
prairie of checkered grain, and grass, and orchard, — 
mnning away flat and broad as a sea, to the distant 
horizon, — are the roofs and leaning towers of the city. 

Indeed, in all that regards progress, whether in ag- 
rioulture or oommeree, the Bolognese are far before the 
other sobjeoU of^he Pope. And this it was that made 
them the most restive and revolutbnary of all, under 
the tyranny of the old sovereign. 

Coming down upon the plain, where lie the little 
governments of Parma and Modena, you see great fields 
of hemp and flax, the former of gigantic growth; and in 
the cottages you see the peasantry spinning. 

A penny a day is the average earning of the flax 
spinners. No wonder they want to come to America. 

Mulberries appear occasionally. Elms and poplars 
are the prevailing trees in the flat land. 

The Bologna sausage is famous over Europe; but its 
peculiarity is merely in the making. Indeed, it is now 
sr«noessfully imitated in most other continental cities, as 
well as to some extent I believe, in our own. The 
swine I observed in Italy — out of Naples— were mostly 
of inferior description. 

I have thus given running glimpses of the rural appear- 



ances of Italy — ^purposely brief and without detail, since 
little is to bie learned by us in way of improvement, 
from study of Italian agriculture. There are, however, 
some things in their systeras, by attentive observation of 
which, we should be gainers. 

First — in respect of irrigation. No where in Europe 
is the proof of its good effect so apparent as in Lombar- 
dy; no where is it conducted with more care; no where 
does it so richly repay the outlay. Nor is the general 
surface more favorable to the system than in many 
parts of our own country. 

Second — in care of cattle. The oxen and cows of 
Tuscany and Lombardy are more sleek and beautiful in 
their appearance, than any I remember to have seen 
elsewhere. This is owing to nice preservation of breed, 
— to proper and full feeding, and to regular and judi« 
cious cleaning, and protection from the weather. I may 
add further, that their docility and strength were equal 
to their good appearance. 

Third — in economy of ground. The lines between 
fields are almost uniformly set with trees in some way 
productive — either as supports to vines, or furnishing 
food for silk- worms. Their grain fields serve in some 
measure as orchards; and the practice of soiling is the 
fullest possible proof of best land economy. 

Fourth — in subsitantial nature of their buildings. They 
are of lasting materials — ^well constructed — ample in 
size — nor are they without those graces of neatness and 
beauty to which some American farmer are as insensible 
as brutes. 

Fifth — in multiplication of produoto. If the silk erop 
fail, he has his grain, or his wine, or his orcharding. 
Thus too, he tests and brings into exercise every quali- 
ty of his soil . 

Sixth — his cheerful labor. He sings among his vine^* 
and they make a chorus together at the reaping. In 
his cottage, and on the mountain, he wears a contented 
and a courteous look. May not the American farmer, 
M ith twice the success of the poor Italian, and as rich a 
country, study with benefit, to wear a like air of oon« 
tentment — at least out of courtesy to those with whom 
he comes in contact; — ^if not with the higher intent 
of making it — as it were— cin every-day thanksgiving to 
Him, " who turneth rhert into a wUtUmen, and ^ 
w<Uer-tpringt into dry ground t^ 

In my next paper I shall speak of some other portion 
of the continent. 



pRzsxBViNG Egos.— This is the season to put up a 
store of eggs, against '' time and need." There are va- 
rious modes of preserving them. Lime-water has been 
found to answer well. Mr. H. A. Parsons, of BufTalo, 
informs us that he has been suooessful in preserving 
them with salt. He takes large stone jars, or tight 
keg^, and pocks the eggs on IA4 tmaJLl €nd, first putting 
in a layer of salt, and then a layer of eggs, taking care 
that the eggs do not tonoh the keg or jar. In this way 
the vessel is filled to near the top, when it is carefully 
covered over and placed in a oool dark place. Mr. P. 
has kept them in this way, perfectly good for three 
years. It is important that the eggs should be new. 
not more than ten days old, when put up, if it is in- 
tended to keep them a great while. 

Curing Hams. — ^The editor of the Farmers' Cabinet 
says that his mode — ^the best he has fallen upon in a 
practice of 30 years — ^is to wrap the hams completely 
in newspapers, and then enclose each in a muslin bag, 
drawing the mouth of the bag closely about the string 
which is attached to the ham and by which it is suspen- 
ded. A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator never 
finds any care necessary in excluding flies, when a tea- 
spoonful of red pepper has been iHbM upon the fleshy 
part of each ham before salting. 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN, 



Manuring Pbar Trbes.— I notice in the March 
number of the Cultivator, a short article on transplant- 
ing fruit trees, by Mr. Worden, in which he recommends 
manurinnr the frroand highly for thera, and speaks of 
producin<; a growth of 8 feet in a season, on a pear 
graft, by the use of hog manure. This manuring ground 
highly for fruit trees, may do well at the east, toiih 
9<me kiruUj as, for instance the apple, but for the pear, 
I do not believe such a system is safe at all. At 
least it would be utterly ruinous here at the west with 
the pear tree, and more or less hurtful with all kinds of* 
fruit trees on a large proportion of our soil. It is well 
known that the pear tree is liable to a disease called 
the frozen sap-blight, M'hich I haye heard has almost 
destroyed many of the (inest pear orchards at the west, 
and as I learn from various sources, is becoming some- 
what prevalent at the east. Those who are best ac- 
quiinted with this disease, believe it to bo caused by a 
rapid and unripe, or a very late growth, which utterly 
unfits the trees for withstanding our severe winters. 
Nothing could be more likely to produce such a growth 
than to excite the roots by manuring them so highly, 
and hence I view it to be very unsafe; although under 
(iivorable circumstances they might escape. A thorough 
eoltivation of the soil, aided, S necessary, with some 
weaker, lees stimulating manure, I should much prefer. 
The thorough cultivation alone, is a great plenty here. 
So far as I have seen, the poorest soUs of our prairies 
and openings, are the most favorable to the health and 
produc^iveuess of the pear tree. The great desidera- 
tum, the ^' fw plui ultra," in growing pear trees, (and 
indeed, every kind of fruit tree,) is to have a firm, well- 
ripened iig$ue, which alone will insure them against in- 
jury in our trying wmters. J should much riithcr have 
a firm, sound growth of two feet in a season, than a 
forced. unri(ie growth of eight feet. In regard to the 
west, I speak as having had some little experience here; 
of the east I know less to be sure; but if I am wrong 
in thus advising in regard to pear trees there, will Mr. 
Thomas, or some other experienced horticulturist, set 
mo right. But if I am right, will our friends remember 
this, if they wish to raise pear trees. 

Budding. — I do not agree with Mr. Suith, in the 
March numlter, in regard to budding. He recommends 
stripping off the leaves before inserting the bud, and 
after it has started, to cut off the top. As to stripping 
off the leaves, it seems to me to be not only perfectly on- 
necessary, but very injurious to the trees. Nor would 
it be so very easy to prepare a lot of several hundred 
or thousand trees in this way, as in a nursery, for in- 
stance. I am sure I should seriously object to having 
caterpillars do it for me, even if they were inclined to. 
about the right time, and quite as much on account of 
losing the leaves as anything else. The tree, if thus 
stripped, would of course lose the leaves already formed, 
and that at a time when its main strength (so to speak,) 
lay in its leaves, the roots having been pretty well ex- 
hausted in forming them. The leaves, c^ every one 
ought to know, are indispensably necessary to enable 
the tree to complete and ripen the growth already com- 
menced, and if the first, main set of leaves be removed, 
it must put forth a new and comparatively feeble set, 
with which to finish its growth. To do this, the roots 
must be again severely taxed, which of course enfee- 
bles them, and thus the whole growth is materially 
checked in the operalion, and a comparatively 9tinted, 
weakly growth ensues. The tree may, howevcTi after 



a time, partially recover, so as to cause somewhat of a 
rapid growth in the bud which has started, in conse- 
quence of removing the top above it. This growth will 
of course be the roost rapid and unripe, when other trees 
not so treated have mostly closed and are ripening their 
growth, and henc<?, winter will overtake it still grow- 
ing, or at least, very much unprepared for that season. 
Thus, by this operation, the order of nature is seriously 
broken in upon, which all know cannot be done with 
impunity. 

The eflect will generally be, that the growing bud will 
freeze down more or less, wliidi, with the shock received 
by the tree at the time it was budded, and when winter 
sets in, will make the growth the next season much 
more feeble than if it were treated in the ordinary way. 
This, at least, is my experience on the subject.- I have 
no doubt if Mr.-S. will but try the common method, and 
if favored with common success in it, be will fully agree 
with me. Budding in the summer, and removing the 
top shortly after, so that the bud will start to grow im- 
mediately, is, however, practised a few degrees south 
of here, as I have been informed by Mr, Alldredoe, 
an experienced nurseryman living at Indianapolis, la. 
He writes me that he buds mostly in June and July. 
and tops 15 days after — ^that he succeeds bet/er with 
apples in this way than by grafting, and frequently ob- 
tauis a growth of from two to three feet the same sea- 
son. The dificrence in the length of the seasons, (to 
say nothing of the difference in the soil,) there and in 
this latitude, (about 42{,) especially at the east, is so 
great as to render his success entirely unattainable so 
far north as this. I can think of but one possible ad- 
vantage which this method would have over the usual 
one in this latitude. That is this; so far as I have no- 
ticed, the bads, when they first start, after the top is 
removed in the summer, are never troubled by insects, 
which in the sprinir sometimes eat out and destroy the 
buds. 

" Pecxtliar Growth op Varieties." — A few words 
in regard to wnat Mr. Thomas says in the same num- 
ber, about '* the peculiar growth of varieties." On this 
subject he and I do not agree folly on some points, but 
on some of the most important ones we do agree, and I 
trust I shall be excused for again calling the attention 
of such of your readers as are interested in this subject , 
to them. 

1st. That the characteristics of fruit treetj the de- 
scription of which I laid so much stress upon in my artt^ 
ole in the Horticulturist, to which he alludes, and which 
I am so desirous of seeing incorporated as a part of tlie 
standard descriptions of varieties, in oar horticultural 
works, form '' ft useful auxiliary to the description of 
some varieties." 

2d. That they furnish " important aid to accuracy to 
every nurseryman, who " lastly, " may unuUly reeog' 
nize his trees by the appearance of their growth,*' — that 
is, if I understand him, if he will but take the pains to 
study and make himself familiar with the pectillar cha- 
racteristics of the dififerent varieties. 

It is earnestly to be hoped then, that our nurserymen 
and horciculturists will take hold of thb thing with a 
determination to make themselves as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their varieties as possible, so that if there 
were any " mixing " among varieties of trees they had 
purchased or propagated, they might be able to detect 
and neutralize the mistake. This branch of horticultural 
kaowledge, is^ in my opinion, ^ very important one, 
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and has been, I fear, sadly neglected amongst as. F. 
K. Phsnix. DelavaUf Wiscontiriy March 25, 1847. 

Failithk in Budding. —I have been, during twenty 
years past, more or less engaged in budding, grafting, 
Ic4i. Last year, about the middle of the season of bid- 
ding, I inserted some buds of the Mayduke, Napoleon 
Bigarreau, and two or three other varieties of cherries, 
with almost perfect success, except with the Napoleon 
Bigarreau. In the case of these, the gum commenced 
exuding after two or three days, the bark failed to unite 
with the stock, and every bud failed. This was the re- 
sult with buds set at three different times, at intervals of 
three or four days. The trees were growing in five 
different gardens — ^were all apparently perfectly healthy 
and vigorous, and are now mostly dead. 

The few that are living look as if they were in " the 
last end of a hard winter." I know of one other in- 
stance io this neighborhood almost precisely similar. 
What caused the failure of all the buds of this particular 
variety, and the death of the trees ? Bailst. Bing- 
haihion, May 31, 1847. 

Origin or the Baldwin Apple. — This fine fruit, 
so much esteemed where it is known, originated in 
Wilmington, Massachusetts. Its history was given 
somewhat in detail, several years ago, in the New Eng- 
iand Farmer ; but an abridged and somewhat improved 
edition was ^iven in the Horticulturitt for January last, 
by B. V. French, Esq., Vice-President of the Mass. 
Hort. Society. 

" The original tree^" says Mr. F., grew on the farm 
pf a Mr. Butters, and was known for a time as the But- 
ters apple. This tree was frequented and pecked by the 
'wood -peckers, and Mr. Batters called it the wood-pgcker 
apple. This fmit mast have been known about a cen- 
tury. From Col. Baldwin, of Wobum, and his family, 
who introduced it largely into public notice, it took the 
name of * Baldwin,' by which the fruit is now every- 
where known. I am informed that Col. Samuel Jaques, 
•f Somerville, eminent as an agriculturist, breeder, and 
horticulturist, as well as a public benefactor of his age, 
now owns that part of the farm on which the original 
Baldwin tree grew, and has placed a monument on the 
site where it once flourished." 

The principal facts as above given, we have more 
than once learned from Col. jAquES himself. In a let- 
ter lately received from him, he says — *^ Whenever I go 
to the spot on my farm where this memorable tree once 
stood, I am carried back in agreeable recollection, to 
1784, when I went with Col. Loammi Baldwin, of Wo- 
barn, and my father, and saw them take scions from this 
tree. When Col. Baldwin's scions bore fruit, be sent 
some barrels of it to a particular fri'^nd in England, 
where it created so much excitement that letters came 
to this country inqairing for the * Baldwin pippin,* as it 
was there called^ hence the name Baldwb apple." 



Early Potatoes. — ^The very saperior early potato, 
sometimes called ** HalPs early June," has been known 
in this vicinity for eight or ten years past, as " Ross's 
early," their true name. They originated in Scotland, 
and were brought to this country about ten years since, 
together with thirty other varieties, by Mr. James Wil- 
son, the well-known nurseryman of this city. He pro- 
oared them of Mr. Lawson, of Edinburgh, the seeds- 
man of the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

After sufficient trial of all the varieties, Mr. Wilson 
selected the Ross's early, as the best very early variety. 
He also selected two other kinds — ^the Shaw's early, 
knd the Stafford Hall — ^the latter a late potato of very 
fine quality. The others he foand no better than many 
old varieties common all over the oountry, and conse- 
^ently not worth extending. 



The Shaw's early, are a very desirable variety. 
They are what are commonly called " second early," 
ripening about fourteen days after the Ross's, and arc 
mach better for a general crop, as they are very uni- 
form in size, and very prolific, when grown in good 
soil. They are oblong; the Ross's round. 

I have called attention to the above facts because I 
think it high time a check be given to the multiplica- 
tion of names in vegetables, fruits, &c. It is an evil 
which is rapidly extending itself, and the consequence 
is, confusion to all who are not on the qui vive in detexjt- 
ing it. Herman Wendell. Mbany, June, 1847. 

[The kind of potato which our correspondent thinks 
is •* Ross's early," was brought to our notice by Prof. 
Hall, of this city, and was first spoken of in the Culti- 
vator for 1844, page 302, under the name of Early 
June. There was, however, in that notice a little mis- 
take in regard to its shape. It was described as round, 
whereas it has a tendency to the oblong form, — espe- 
cially ^hen grown on favorable soil, or when the tubers 
attain a large si/.e. Our description was given from the 
first specimen shown to us, which happened not to 
exactly represent the variety. The larger they grow, 
the more they deviate from the round form. As to their 
*'true name," we are inclined to doubt whether it is 
that given by our oorresponden*. We shall compare 
it this season with Ross's early, and endeavor to leai'n 
its history, that it may receive its true name, if ii can 
be ascertained. 

Extensive Fruit Cultivation. — A large esial» 
lishment for supplying the Philadelphia market with 
peaches, sold, in 1S45, 25,000 bushels, from 16 cents 
to $2 per busliol, averaging 50 cents per bushel. For 
several weeks, two sloops and one steamboat were re- 
quired to carry the fruit to market. One of the proprie- 
tors has just commenced an orchard in Ohio, beginning 
with setting out 10,000 trees. 

Enormous Grape Vine. — A correspondent of the 
Horticulturist states that there is a native staminate 
grape vine, growing two miles from Burlington, New- 
Jersey, on a farm called West Hill, which at three feet 
from the ground, measures eixfeet one inch roond the 
trunk, and at ten feet high, is three feet in circamfe-. 
rence. It is still healthy, and its giant folds ran over 
and cover four trees, one of which is a full sized white- 
oak, and the others quite large. 

Watermelons. — Another correspondent of the same 
jonrnal, says, " The most successfal grower of wat^r* 
melons that I ever knew, was a person who every year 
turned under apiece of tod, in a good meadow soil, and 
planted his crop thereon. He counted his crop by 
wagon loads, when his neighbors did theirs, raised on 
good, but old garden soil, by tens and scores only. 

ExPERfHENT WITH AsPARAous. — ^Tho London 6ar« 
deners' Chronicle mentions the following method of 
growing asparagus at Nice. Perhaps it does not partako 
of the character of the marvellous, and it may be very 
easily tried. ''Take a quart wine bottle, invert it over an 
asparagus root, just rising from the ground, and secure 
it to its place by three sticks. The asparagas wiH 
grow ap into the interior of the bottle, and being stimu- 
lated by the anusual heat and moisture, will speedily 
fill it. As soon as this has taken place, the bottle mttst 
be broken, when the asparagus will be foand to have 
formed a thick head of tender, delicate shoqts, all eata- 
ble, and as compact as a cauliflower.'' 

Dried Strawberries. — A London paper states hn 
experiment in drying strawberries, by attaching threads 
to their stalks, after a little over-ripe, and hanging ap 
to dry. The resolt is stated to be entirely satisfactory, 
"that sweet, refreshing add, peculiar to the straw- 
berry, being in full perfection, — the flavor of the fruit 
without any wateiy taste, delicioas,— and diaaoWiag in 
the mouth as slowly as a loaenge.^ 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c , 



CoMMtrxiCATioNS have been received, since our 
last, from F. E. Hill, A New Englander, J. O. D., 
L. Sanderson & Co., T. S. M'Lelland, J. B. Oley, H. 
Matison, J. W. Curry, Bela Hubbard, John Shillaber, 
A Subscriber, Bailey, J., J. D. J., Prof. Norton, 
Prof. Horsford, Caius, S., J. G. C, G. S., D. S. Cur- 
tis, T. 

We omitted to acknowledj^e in our last number, the 
receipt of 25 select varieties of Dahlias, from Messrs. 
Elwanger & Barrt, of the Mount Hope Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, for which they will 
please accept our thanks. 

Fine Sample of Wheat. — We have received from 
Mr. D. A. BuLKLEY, of Williarastown, Mass., a sample 
of wheat grown from seed received by him from Smyrna, 
in 1S45. It is a spring variety, and is, in size of grain, 
whiteness, and weight, superior to any spring wheat 
wo have before seen. Should it prove suited to our 
climate, and yield good crops of a quality equal to the 
sample sent us, it will be a valuable acquisition to the 
country. 

Guano — Correction. — In an answer to an inquiry 
last month, 200 bushels of guano wore said to be a 
proper quantity for an acre. It should have been 200 
pounds. It is applied in quantities varying from 200 
to 600 lbs. per acre, but the former is the quantity 
more generally used. 

Recent Importation. — George Vail, Esq., of 
Troy, has lately received from England a Short-Horn 
heifer, three years old, bred by the distinguished breed- 
er, Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkloavington, York- 
shire. Her pedigree is thus given: Got by 4th Duke 
of Northumberland, (3649,) her dam by Duke of 
Cleveland, (3640,) her grand dam by Belvedere, 
(1706.) 

Sale of Valuable Short Horn Cattle. — We 
invite particular attention to the advertisement in this 
number of the sale of CoK Sherwood's Short-Horns. 
There are but few herds in the country which have 
been selected and bred with such strict attention to 
pnrity of blood, and regard to the qualities for which 
this breed is considered pre-eminent, as this. The 
originals were obtained from the well known and dis- 
tinguished herds of the late Hon. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. F. Rotch, and Mr. L. F. Allen. 
Their descendants in the hands of Col. S., bave fully 
sustained the reputation of their progenitors, and are, 
no doubt, fully equal or superior to them in valuable 
qualities. Such an opportunity for the purchase of the 
best stock of this description, will not, probably, occur 
again for some time. 

Fine Bull for Sale. — We would call atttention 
to the advertisement in this number, of Mr. Donald- 
son's fine Short-Horn bull Prince Albert, The por- 
trait of this animal accompanied our August number 
for 184d. We are informed that the heifers from this 
bull have proved very superior for the dairy. It will 
be seen that be is to be sold at the Saratoga Fair, and 
those wishing a superior Short-Horn bull, will do well 
to exam me him. 

Atrshikb Bull for Vermont. — ^Mr. J. W. Howks, 
of Montpelier, Vt., has lately purchased of £. P. 
Prentice, Esq., of Mount Hope, near this city, a very 
superior Ayrshire bnll. He is out of Mr. P.'s import- 
ed Ayrshire cow, which has attracted much attention 
on account of her Ane symmetry and remarkable dairy 
qualities — being in all re^tpects a perfect cow tA minia- 



ture. Small as she is, she has frequently given over 
twenty measured quarts of milk per day, on grass only. 
The bull is two years old, of good size for any breed, 
very well formed, of thrifty growth and vigorous con- 
stitution. In fact, he is one of the very best Ayrshire 
bulls we have ever seen, and would be '' hard to beat," 
whatever might be the variety from which his competi- 
tor should be chosen. 

Hereford Cattle. — Messrs. M. & A. L. Bing- 
ham, of Cornwall, Vt., have purcha.sed of Mr. W. H. 
SoTHAM, seven head of Hereford cattle — three cows, 
three bulls, and a bull calf. They are all fine animals. 
The cows are Perfection^ a cow of ma.ssive size and 
stately form, Lucy, a well-shaped and capital dairy 
cow, and Fat-Rumps y a large and handsome animal. 
Two of the bulls are a year old the past spring, and 
are very well formed and thrifty — the other bull, 
( Dangerous t) is five or six years old. This stock will 
be found well adapted to the section for which it has 
been chosen, and on the rich pastures of the lake shore, 
will thrive and fatten with a irapidity not exceeded in 
their native island. 

ficj* Besides the above sale of Herefords, Mr. 8. H. 
Bates, of Northampton, Mass., has purchased a very 
fine yearling bull, which was got by Trojan out of 
Victoria J one of the best cows imported by Messrs. 
Corning & Sotham. Mr. William Keese, of Kees^ 
ville, Clinton county, N. Y., purchased some months 
since, the fine cow Matilda, and a young bull out of 
Mton Beauty, which, we hear, are doing well. Mr. 
Edward Wells, of Johnstown, N. Y., has also pur- 
chased within a few months, from the same herd aa 
above, two cows, a heifer, one bull, and four two year 
old steers, all which have been taken to his farm near 
Johnstown. 

Blight in Apple Trees.— Mr. V. W. Smith, of 
Syracuse, has left with us several small branches of 
apple frees, which are affected with a malady similar 
to what is called fire-blight in pear trees. The blight 
attacks the trees in a singular manner. In some in- 
stances, a small branch at the end of a limb remains 
green and flourishing, while all the rest appears to be 
totally dead, the bark discolored, and adhering to the 
wood. We have not been able to find any insect, nor 
the ravages of one, which seems to have had any con- 
nection with the cause of the disease. Mr. S. informs 
us that nearly all the apple trees in the vicinity of 
Syracuse are very seriously affected in the manner 
above described. If any discoveries should be made 
in relation to its cause or prevention, we should be glad 
to give them publicity. 

Since the above was written, we have examined 
some apple trees in this vicinity which appear to be 
affected in the same manner as those above mentioned. 
The orchard of Mr. Prentice, at Mount Hope, is 
very seriously attacked, and a large portion of the 
trees will lose their fruit. Many of the limbs are al- 
ready dead, and many of the trees will ultimately die. 

In fact but few that are not more or less diseased, 
and fears are reasonably entertained that all may be 
much injured. The disease seems to be identical with 
the fire blight of pear trees, which disease has nearly 
destroyed all Mr. P.'s fine pears. 

Libel 8xnr, — ^Some of our readers may remember 
that in our December number for 1845, page 377. the 
proprietor of the Cultivator replied to certain libel- 
lous charges against him, brought by a writer in'tlie 
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American Agriculturist for the previons month, under 
the signature of '' A Member. '' In conclusion, we 
said^-^* Having thus shown that there was not a sha- 
dow of foundation for these charges, is it using too 
strong language to pronounce the writer of them an 
infamous slanderer ? That his infamy- may be proved , 
and the brand officially placed upon his forehead, the 
editor of the Cultivator has directed his counsel to 
demand the name of the writer of the article, that he 
may be prosecuted for the Hbel; and if the name of 
the author is refused, he will hold the editor and pub- 
lisher responsible.'' The name of the author having 
been refused, suits for libel were commenced against 
the editor and publisher of the Agriculturist. Having 
no desire to go farther with these suits than to prove 
the falsehood of the charges brought against us, we 
cheerfully acquiesced in a proposition to discontinue 
them on the publication of a full retraction of the char- 
ges, in the paper where they were published. This 
was done, by the publication of the following notice in 
the American Agriculturist for April last: 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

'' In an article which I wrote, and which was pub- 
lished in the American Agriculturist for November, 
1845, charges were made against Mr. Luther Tucker, 
then Recording Secretary of the New- York State Ag. 
Society, of using his official influence to promote his 
personal interests. These charges were founded upon 
what I then supposed to be good authority; but fur- 
ther investigation has convinced me that there was no 
foundation for them. I therefore fully and freely with- 
draw those charges against Mr. Tucker, and believe 
his statement in reply to those charges, published in 
the Cultivator for December 1845, to be true.'' 

'* A Member." 

It will be seen toai the retraction is full, covering 
not only those charges which were strictly libellouM, 
but also all others brought against us. We cannot but 
hope that the author of them will learn a useful lesson 
from the entire failure of his efiforts to obtain the ob- 
ject he had in view by the promulgation of those char- 
ges. With a degree of integrity commensurate with 
bis ability as a writer, he might reasonably hope to 
attain the height of his ambition, while a course of in- 
trigue and falsehood will be as certain, in other cases 
as in this, to be followed by detection and contempt. 

Gas Tar. — A correspondent wishes to know whe- 
ther a coating of gas tar will aSbrd an effectual pro- 
tection against sparks from locomotive engines. If 
any one can recommend an article which will answer 
the purpose, stating where it can be procured, the 
price, and mode of application, they will confer a 
favor. 

Different Kinds of Limestone for Agricul- 
tural Purposes. — T. S. Mc Lelland, Esq., Tye 
River Warehouse, Nelson Co., Va., makes the follow- 
ing inquiry, which we should be glad to have answered 
by any of our correspondents who are acquainted with 
the subject: 

"We have in many parts of this country, large 
quantities of variegated or marble limestone, which, in 
some situations, could be raised at inconsiderable ex- 
pense. Is it equal to the blue limestone as an impro- 
ver of the soil? I have heard that it was used, and 
preferred, in the state of New- York." 

Agricultural College in Tennessee. — ^This in- 
stitution is located at Franklin, five miles from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., We have before us a copy of the " Laws 
and Regulations," for which we are indebted to T. 
Fanning, President of the College. Wo have, on for- 



mer occasions, frequently spoken of this institution, 
(see Cultivator, for 1844, pp. 74, 215, 362; and for 
1845, p. 79,) and we are much pleased to hear that it 
continues in a flourishing condition. The following 
extract from a letter lately received from Mr. Fan- 
ning, will be read with interest: — 

'^ You will see we have as much patronage as we 
could ask, and our system has in every way, succeeded 
far beyond our fondest expectations. We are ena- 
bling some twenty-five promising young men to edu- 
cate themselves by their own industry; and all our stu- 
dents are much benefitted by the physical department. 
I suppose there is no institution in the United States 
in which the same attention is given to chemistry and 
natural history; and what is most remarkable, our stu- 
dents are generally delighted with such studies. It is 
my decided opinion, that no plan of making labor con- 
tribute to the education of youth, has been fully digest- 
ed in this country. The great difficulty, you will find 
in managing agricultural schools, ^pnsists in a lack of 
men who pos.sc8s a large fund of both scientific and 
practical knowledge. It is very idle for men who know 
not how to perform labor, in good style, with their 
own hands, and are mere smatterers in science and 
literature, to talk about agricultural education. My 
conviction is, that the system will succeed everywhere 
so soon as competent men can be found to manage it." 

8^ The cut of " Black Hawk in Harness." in our 
May number, is deemed by many a failure, so far as re- 
gards a correct delineation of the animal. We did not 
think the likeness a good one, but were induced for va- 
rious reasons to publish it The following criticisms 
on the out, arc by Gen. Silas M. Burroughs, of Me- 
dina, a gentleman well acquainted with Black Hawk 
as he is. 

*^ I have received the May number of the Cultivator, 
containing a likeness of Black Hawk in Harness, and 
have to eiqyress my regret that the picture is a fail- 
ures-delineating the horse in no point as good as he 
is — and in many respects, a very faulty portrait. The 
neck has none of that elegance and remarkable bold- 
ness of air possessed by the original — it is not '' clothed 
with thunder," as it should be to be faithful. The tail, 
though like, is not well set. There is an awkward 
stifihess in the position of the limbs, and the pastern 
joints are too long and ill set, falling back quite too 
much. Black Hawk is not faulty in this point. There 
is a total lack of muscular development, and the whole 
picture is tame and wanting in character." 

Munificent Donation. — Hon. Abrott Lawrence, 
of Boston, has given Fifty Thousand Dollars to 
Harvard College, to be devoted to education in rela- 
tion to the practical sciences. Mr. Lawrence's object, 
as stated in a letter to the Treasurer of the University, 
appears to be to secure the establishment of three per- 
manent Professorships, viz: *^ one of Chemistry, one 
of Engineering in its various branches, and one of Geo- 
logy." By the appointment of Mr. Horsford as Rum- 
ford Professor, the department of chemistry is provided 
for, and it is Mr. L.'s design, by this generous dona- 
tion, to place the three Professorships on an equal pe- 
cuniary footing. We are pleased to learn that the 
corporation has taken measures for carrying into im- 
mediate effect the object of the donor, whose name, by 
this splendid act, will be held by posterity in grateful 
remembrance. 

Did space permit, wo should bo glad to copy the 
whole of Mr. Lawrence's very interesting and instrno- 
tive letter; but at present we can only give place to 
the following extract, in which some of the defects of 
our present system of education are strikingly shown: 

** For an early classical education we have our 
schools and colleges. From thence the special schools 
of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Surgery, receive the 
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yonn^ men destined to those professions; and those 
\rho look to commerce as their employment; pass to 
the countin<T house or the ocean. But where can ve 
send those who intend to devote themselves to the 
practical applications of science ? How educate our 
engineers, our miners, machinists and mechanics? 
Our country ahounds in Men of action. Hard hands 
arc ready to work upon our hard materials; and where 
shall saivacious beads be taught to direct those hands ? 

" Inventive men laboriously reinvent what has been 
produced before. liinorant men fifiht against the 
lows of nature with a vain energfy, and purchase their 
experience at a great cost. Why should not all these 
start whore their predecessors ended, and not where 
they began ? Education can enable them to do so. 
The application of science to the useful arts has 
changed, in the last half century, the condition and 
relations of the world. It seems to me that we have 
been somewhat neglectful in the cultivation and en- 
couragcmont of th^ scientific portion of our national 
economy." 

Draining Tile. — "We invite attention to Mr. Chap- 
man's advertisement of draining Tile. A more profit- 
able outlay for the improvement of lands could not be 
made, in many instances, than for under-draining. A 
correspondent informs us that he has tried earthen 
tiles, and found them to answer a very satisfactory pur- 
poeo. He observes — " along the valley of the Ccnnecti- 
out, between Springfield and Hartfoi-d, there are hun- 
dreds of acres, the value of which I believe would be 
increased ten fold by being under-drained, at a compa- 
ratively small expense." 

The Season and Crops. — Since our last, the wea- 
ther has been rather cold for summer, and vegetation 
continues backward. This is particularly the ease 
with Indian corn, which requires a high degree of 
heat to produce a rapid growth. As to wheat, we are 
inclined to think, judging from all the accounts we re- 
ceive, that the crop will be less than an average one. 
The country east of the AUeganies and south of Penn- 
sylvania, may, perhaps, give an average yield. In the 
•oathcrn part of the district mentioned, the harvest 
has already, (June 19th,) been gathered, audit is spo- 
ken of as good. From most sections of the west, 
however, the crop is described as not very promising. 
It was first injured by the winter, and since by the fly. 
In some neighborhoods, however, it has escaped these 
injuries, and will give a fair yield. The cool weather 
has not been unfavorable to wheat, rye, and oats; but 
unless July and August should give us steady and 
uninterrupted heat, we fear that our favorite staple, 
Indian corn, will afford but poor returns. Nothing 
can as yet be predicted in regard to the potato crop. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The CuLTiVATiow of Flax : ihe Falicninff of Cattle wilh Na- 
tive Produce; Box-Feeding and Summer-Grazing; hy John 
Warkss, Esq., dedicated to the I^andlords and Tenants of Great 
Britain and Ireland. London : Clowrs k Fnxa. 
This is a work which was published in England du- 
ring the past year, and has attracted considerable at- 
tention. Its main object is to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of flax in that country. The inducements for en- 
gaging in the cultivation of the article, are, first, the 
great value of the seed, when properly used, for the 
fattening of animals, and second, the value of the lint 
for various manufacturing purposes. Mr. Warnes. 
the author of the work, has invented a " compound " 
for feeding cattle and sheep, which he thinks of great 
value to the farmer, and which appears to be highly 
recommended by many persons who have given it a trial. 
We have often seen notices of this article in the Eng- 
lish and Scotch publications, and have on several occa- 
sions alluded to it in the Cultivator. WLct'.icr ihc 



''compound" can be profitably used in this country, 
has not yet been ascertained; but we should think it 
especially deserving a trial, and have but little doubt 
that it will prove valuable in those parts of the coun* 
try where produce bears the highest price. The mode 
of preparing *' compound " for akeepf is given in sub 
stance as follows: 

A quantity of li.iseed, or flax-seed, is first reduood 
by a mill or a macliine. Put 168 lbs. of water into 
an iron boiler, and as soon as it boils, stir in 21 
lbs. of linseed mca*; continue to stir it for about 
five minutes, then let 63 lbs. of crushed barley be 
sprinkled by the hand of one person upon the boiling 
mucilage, while another rapidly stirs and crams it in. 
After the whole has been carefully incorporated, which 
will not occupy more than five or ten minutes, cover it 
down and throw the furnace-door open. Should there 
be much fire, put it out. 

For cattle J the same process is to be observed, but 
the quantity of water is reduced to about 150 lbs. It 
is stated, also, that the seed and grain should be more 
finely reduced for cattle than for sheep, as sheep chew 
their food better, and more thoroughly digest it. The 
compound is put while hot into shapes like brick moulds. 
Several of the boxes are made together, in ono frame— 
the frame being about 28 inches long, and ten wide, 
with neither top nor bottom. When used, it is placed 
on a board, which should be a little longer and wider 
than the frame. The " compound " is pressed into 
these moulds, and afterwards left to dry. Potatoes, 
carrots, turneps, or mangel wurtzel, boiled and in- 
corporated with the linseed meal, form a compound 
upon which cattle fatten with great rapidity. 

Mr. CoLMAN, in noticing this process, says — " I 
place the fullest confidence in these statements of Mr. 
Warnes. From my own experience and observation. I 
am convinced that no more nutritious or fattening food 
can be given to animals, swine excepted, (as it gives an 
unplea.sant taste to the pork,) than cooked linseed or 
flax-seed jelly, in certain proportions; and it may be 
mixed with cut hay, or with various other articles of 
food, with equal success." 

Mr. Warxes' book contains, also, particular direc- 
tions in regard to the culture of flax, and the best 
modes of preparing it for the different kinds of manu- 
factures. Altogether it is a valuable volume. 

The RORTICULTURIST AMD JOURKAL OF IlVRAL ART AND RtTRAL 

Tastk. Vol. I. Edited by A. J. Dowsi^o, author of •* Land- 
scape GanJenin/c," " Designs for Cottage Resideiiceii.'^ " Fruiw 
and Fruit Trees of America," etc., etc. 
With the June number, the first year of this work 
was brought to a close. Many doubts were expressed 
whether a work of this character would be sustained 
by the public taste. Aware, as we were, of the pro- 
gress of taste and improvement in rural matters, we 
had no doubt but such a work, under the editorial 
charge of a gentleman so competent in every respect 
to conduct it, as Mr. Downing, would meet with such 
a demand as to insure its permanence, and we are 
gratified to learn that such has been the result. Its 
circulation has already reached to nearly 3000 copies 
per month, and so flattering are its prospects for the 
future, that Mr. Downing has withdrawn from his 
commercial business, that he may devote his time 
more exclusively to the Horticulturist. As a writer 
on rural subjects, he has no equal in this country, while 
he has shown in the volume before us, that he also 
possesses the peculiar tact, and the industry so neces- 
sary to qualify even a good writer of books, for an edi- 
tor. The work is neatly printed on fine paper — ^is il- 
lustrated by twelve plates, and numerous other engra- 
vings of buildings, trees; plants, fee, bound in printed 
muslin, and fonns a beautiful volume of 572 yages. 
^--Thc J:;lv nnmbcr of "The Hor.TicuT.TrKJST^ 
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the first nambfer of the second volame, is already is- 
sued. Among its contents, are the Influence of Horti- 
culture! Design for a Rural Cottage, Architectural 
Gossip, Hints on the Culture of Geraniums, Descrip- 
tions of five fine new Apples, Letter from N. Long- 
worth, The New Japan Lillies, Effects of the Seven- 
teen year Locusts upon the Roots of Trees, Reviews 
of New Works; Foreign and Domestic Notices, Pro- 
ceedings of Horticultural Societies, &c., &c. 

Terms — $3 per year. Published by Luther Tucker, 
at the office of the Cultivator, Albany, N. T. 
Transactions of thk New- York Statr Agricvltvrax. So- 

ciKTT ft>r 1846. 
This volume, the publication of which has been de- 
layed by unavoidable circumstances, is now ready for 
delivery. It embraces 716 pages, in the usual form, 
and contains the details of the Society's operations for 
the last year, together with an abstract of the returns 
from every agricultural society in the state, and also 
the Report of the American Institute for the same pe- 
riod. It contains, besides, several elaborate and inte- 
resting communications and essays, and in all respects 
reflects credit on the Secretary, (Mr. Johnson,) un- 
der whose supervision the work has been compiled and 
published. A notice of some of the articles will ap- 
pear next month. 

A Dictionary or Modbsx Gardbnino ; by Gcorge William 
JoHNSON) Esq-} Ruihor of the Principle* of Practical Gardening, 
the Gardener's Almanack, etc., with one hundred and eighty 
wood cats : Edited, with nnmerons additions, by Davii> Land 
RSTB, of Philadelphia. Lba & Blanchard. 
The plan of this work is similar to that of dictiona- 
ries in general — that is, the subjects are arranged in 
alphabetical order. The subjects are treated in an 
able manner, and many of them are illustrated by well 
executed cuts. It is in all respects well *^ got up," 
and as a work on gardening will prove highly useful. 



PJIICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, June 10. 1847. 

rr,OUR— Genesee, per bbl ,$7.87^.0^8. Ohio and Micbiiraii, 
#7.75 

GRAIN— Corn, Northern yellow, per bushel of 50 llw., $1 oi 
a9(.05— Whent, white, per bushel, fl.OOaSl 95— Red f {.75— 
Oats, per bu., 54a50c. 

BUTTE R~OrHnge County, per lb., ISalftc.— Western, dairy, 
iSalG cents 

CHEESE— Per lb., 7^a8c. 

BBKF— Mess, per bbl.. 919.5009 13. 25— Prime, 90a99 SO. 

PORK— Me», per bbl, fl7af 1 7. 12 J— Prime, 9 16.250$] 6 37^. 

HAMS— per lb., smoked. lO^cts. 

LARI>-Per lb. 9j/iI0ic. 

CO'rrON— New Orlesins and Alabama per lb., BfiHJc.- Flo- 
rida, 8j«14c.— Upland, S^aUc. 

WOOIr— ( Boston prices.) 

Prime or Soxoii fleeces, washed per lb.* 45a50 cm. 

American full blood fleeces, 40a45 *< 

" three-foarthi: blood fleeces, dSaSB '< 

" halfblood do SOaSl " 

" one- fourth blood and common 28q28 ** 

Rrmasks.— Since the arrival of the Cambria at Boston, on the 
I7th. the market has been rather onsettled. A decline in Ameri- 
can flour of three to four shillings sterling' per barrel, equal to 
seventy to ninety- two cents, had been experienced in England. 
In relation to the stateof our market, a cotemporary remarks under 
date of the 18th, *' there were more sellers than buyers, and the 
market was weakened; Genesee could be bought at 97.871, and 
one lot of 200() barrels might have been had at 97.75897.871. The 
aggregate sales are about 80OO barrels, rooslly at 98- To arrive 
1000 barrels sold for July, at 97.25. The orders for shipment, as 
fHr as can be learned, are small, and the limits low; it is believed 
there were no orders from England in market to day, but there 
was some inquiry for France." 

In relation to the causes which have produced the decline in 
England, the Mark Lane Express of Slat May oliserves : 

" The chief, if iioi the only alteration in our favor, anwarsto us 
to be that the harvest, which threatened to be a very late one, may 
now be reasonably calculated tn commence as early as in average 
years ; whilst there is mnhing about the aspect of the crops to give 
rise to any fear as to the probable yield. This is certainly an im- 
mense point gained, as wo are likely to have the new crop ready 
for consumption three weeks earlier than was cuppiMkeo would 
be the case, which vrill make a great diflerence in the quantity re- 
quired to be imported. The cessation of exportation to the conti- 
nent has, besides, dona away with an extra drain on our stocks ; 
and the reaction in prices llms far appeals, therefore wamotwl by 




WILCOX'S IMPROVED GRAIN CRADLES. 

One of the beet, lightest, ami 
cheapest in use — with warrant- 
ed scythe) complete, at 93.35. 

Also, 1 T. Grant's Celebra- 
ted Premium Cradles, cunstant- 
on hajid. and for sale at the Al- 
bany Agricultural Warehouse. 
L. TUCKER. 
July J. 

HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE subscriber furnishes the above machines of all kiiMls at 
wholesale or retail. 

It may be unneceswry again lo call attention to the great supe- 
riority over all others for the price, of the " Warren Two and Four 
Horse Powersi and Threshers," (which have been so very much 
improved the last year,) as the many who have purchased and ar« 
purchasinsr, testify. ,, . 

The undersigned is also enabled again to add hii testimony in 
favor of these machines, as being far before any others he has seen 
or heard of, after travelling extensively in the soutkeru and wes- 
tern Slates, and Texas, during the last five months. 

Orders for Corn Shellers, Corn Mills, Corn and Cci Ciushera, 
Plows, and all kinds of Agricultural Machines and Implements, 
will be proroptlv attended io JAMES PLANT, 

July 1—1! SBurlinggl.p,N. Y. City. 

A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 
8,000 sold in Six Weeks. 

JOHN P. JEWETT if Co,, 23 CornkUl, Boston, 

HAVE just published one of the most valuable work^ for fiir« 
merb ever issued from the American press, entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DISEASES OF DO- 

MESTIC ANIMALS, 
showing the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and mles for resto- 
ring and preserving health by good mauHgement, with dtrectionc 
for'irainii g and breeding. By S. W. Cule, editor Agricultural de- 
partmeni Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
facts he now offers to the farmers of this country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value lo every man who kee|» but a single 
horse or euw. but to tlie practical farmer its value can hardly be 
over estimated. The whole subject of the Treatment of Domestit 
Animals, is treated in the most thorough mauaer, comprising the 
Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs, Hens, Turkeys, Geese | 
Ducks, Birds. Bees. &c.. &c. The whole is compressed into one 
volume of 88^ closely printed pages, with 7 beautiful wood en- 
gravings, firmly bound in leather. To be sold at the low price of 
60 cU«., in order to bring it within the means of every man. No 
pains or expense have been spared on the part of the author or the 
publishers, to produce a work worthy a place in every Farmer'* 
library. 

For sale at the office of" Ths CuLTtvAToa," and at the princi- 
pal Book and Agricultural Stores in the country. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. 



I. T. GRANT & CD'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 
^pHE subscribers, manufaciarere of these celebrated mills, hav« 

JL ing enlarged their munufacturing establisliment, hope to ba 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly tncreasing de- 
mand for that article. These mills have been repeatedly tried, and 
the principle upon which ihey operate thoroughly examined and 
(Mted by committees appointed by the State Agricultural Society, 
and in every instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
that have come in competition with them. They have taken (he 
^rst premium at four or the New. York State Agricultural Fain, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited,) and at the Stata 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the first pre- 
mium, at the Fair of the American Institute in 1846, and they re- 
ceived the highest cmisideration at the great National Fair, re- 
centlir held at the ciiy of Washington. Wherever they have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag- 
rienlfnrista, and are believed to bo the only mills ever invented or 
manufactured, that will chaiT and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, takinr 
out the chess, cockle and smut at the same time. They will also 
thoroughly clean all other kinds of grains and seeds bv running it 
through once. We manufacture four sises, varying iii price from 
9S1 for No. 1, to 987 for No. 4, and have no hesitation in warcvit- 
ixig them superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 

We ^so manufacture very superior Grain CraiUs^ which fa«v« 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited. 

Omr Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at tha 
following places : 

John Mayher k Co., 195 Front-st., New-York. 

E. Whitman. 65 Light-«t., Baltimore. 

Denslow dc Web.«ter, Savannah, Georgia. 

Fitzhngh Coyle, Washington tJity. 

Baggs & Parsons. Springfield, Mass. 

Pierce. Sweet & Co., Burlington, Vl. 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier, Vt. 

Luther Tucker, 10 ft 18 Green-st, Albany, N.Y. 

H. Warren, Troy. 

J. 8. & J. Brown, Newburgh. 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended to, and al 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

L T. GRANT ft Co. 

Jonotion P. O., Renit. Co., N. T., July l—tT. 
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DURHAM BULL— TO BE SOLD. 
'PHE thorouffh-bred Durham bull " Primct Albert," will be sold 
■*- al Saraiofa (^prii:g». in Sepieiiibrr. at the Show or the New- 
York Siaie Agricttltiiral Sovicty. He is fix years old— a roaii— 
and very maiiagable. For a portrait and description of *' Prince 
Albert,*' sec the Cultivator of Augu.4|, IS45; and (or his pedigree 
•ee the British Herd Book, vol. IV., pa^ 9^. His tire was 
Ihe ceiebrateil bull *' Sir Tlios- Fairfax.'' The stock of ** Prince 
Albert '' has proved to be superior for dairy purpOMS. 

ROBERT DONALDSON. 
Bliihe\i-oo<l, Jul y I— -St.^ 

SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 

'pHE sub$<'iiber has on Wm farm a few spring calves, (bulls and 
-*- heii'er5.) which I.e will dispose of when 3 to 4 months old, at 
•75 to SltiOa itece. 

These Kuinii Is were all got by his premium bull Meteor, a de- 
aeendiuii of his imp<rrted bull Duke of Wellingluu, and heifer 
I)uches9. boili ( f which latter unimals ho imported from the cele- 
brated s(hort-H«*rn herd of Thomas Bate<», E«q , Yorkshire, both 
pf%wes#iiig the I lend of his Due li ess tribe. Tlie calves oflcred for 
sale, are from po«^ milking Short-Horn cows, and having through 
the bulls Duke • f Wellington and Meteor, some half, and others 
three-qunriers (f the blood of the Bales bulls, they will be valua- 
ble In sisc'h as m isti to improve their herd^. GEO- VAIL. 

Troy. June If-. 1847.— 2l. 

SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 
TN consequence < f being overstcckcd, I will sell at auction, at my 
* redidonoe in tin town of Auburn, on Wednesday, 8th of Septem- 
ber next, forty lie;id of thomugh-bred Sliort Horn cattle; consisting 
of about thirty covs and heifers, and ten yoinig bulls. I shall se- 
lect from my wlK»le herd, one bull, (" Symmetry,") two cows, and 
twoheilem, wiiicli 1 shall not offer for sole. The remainder of 
the herd, being ab^ ut forty, will be sold without reserct. The 
original cows of ih * herd were selected from the best of the herds 
of the lute Patroon. S. Van Rensselaer, Francis Rotch, Esq., and 
L. F. Allen. E#q-. whose reputation as breeders of Sue stock re- 
foires no comment from me. The younger stock were reared 
with much care fr»mi my bulls ** Archer*' and •' Symmetry," both of 
which have received the prize for the best Short-Horned bull, at 
the Exhibitions of the New- York Stale Agricultural .Society. Ar- 
eher was bred by Francis Rcnch, Esq., of Buitentuts, out of his 
famons imported cow ' Adaliza," and got by Rulla. [See Coats' 
Herd Book, No. 4901.] 

" Symmetry'- wais I red bjr Geo. Vail, Ksq., €xf Troy, out of bis 
cow ^uichew, and got by his Duke of Wellington,— [see Coat's 
Herd Boi>k, No. :»54, or American Herd Book, No. 55,1— both of 
which he imported from the herd of Thomas Bales, Esq., of York- 
shire, England. Full |>f digrees will be printed and ready by the 
Isi of July, to be had at the offices of the American Agriculiurist, 
Cultivator, and Agriciltural Rooms, Albany, Genesee Farmer, 
Rochester. L. F. Allen, Black Rock, or al my residence. 

I will also sell ten three-lbunhs and half bred .cows and heifers. 

AAer the sale of the obove cattle, I will sell at auction one hun- 
dred IVIerino rnms, 10 to 15 South Down rams. Sixty Merino, and 
thirty grade Merino ewesr-the ewes l«i be sola in pens of three. 

That gentlemen not acquainted with my flttck t^ sheep, may 
form some opinion of tlieir nature, I make the following statement, 
rix:— 

I have taken five clips of wool from my sheep; the clip of 1846 
averaged a fraction over four lbs. per bend; this was the largest. 
One of the five clips I sold at thiriy-nine cents. The other four I 
sold to one manufacturing company, at di0ereiit tiroes, at forty 
eenis per pottnd, all at my awn house. 

Term* of sale, cash or approved endorsed notes, payable at the 
Bank of Auburn, at three months, with interest. 

J M. SHERWOOD. 

Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y., July 1, 1847.— St. 



A YOUNG MAN who for a number of years has been employed 
^^ in a wholesale mercantile houKC. wishes to engage in agricul- 
lare. He uses the Cultivator as the organ to speak to some agri- 
eultural gentleman who would be plea!*ed to give him a favorable 
opportunity in the bnsinesx. A small farm, good land, in a plea- 
sant neighlKirhood, in New- York or Vermont, he would hire, with 
■ view of purchasing. Any hnTing ^uch. disposed to address 
post-paid, ** Agriculture." Troy. N. Y., may find it to their advan- 
tage. His recommendations will be good beyond question. 
July 1-U* 



VALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
'PHB farm in the town of Halfmoon, and county of Sarat0|ra, 
•■• at present owned and occupied by John Strachan, containing 
fSf ^ acres — of which 427^ are arable, and 124 in woodland. This 
property is pleasantly situated along the west bank of the Hudson 
river, six miles above Waterford andLaiisingbnrgh,ten from Troy, 
and fifteen from Albany, at all of which there is a ready market 
for farm produce of every kind, and to all which there is conve- 
nient access by the Whitehall turnpike, Cbamplain canal, and 
Rensselaer and Saratoga railroad, all of which intersect the pro- 
perty. The land, houses, and fences, are in good order. Attached 
to the mansion house is a large picturesque garden, well stocked 
with fruit trees and bu»hes in inll bearing— together with a variety 
of ornamental trees and ^hnihhcryv 

If notsold.hi one lot, it will be subdivided into two or more, to 
■oit purchasers. Part of the price may remain on mortgage for 
several years if desired. 

Further particulars may be obtained bv application to the pn»- 
prietor on the premises, or to PORTER ft WALDRON, Water- 
ford. 

July l-lt» 



DRAINING TILE, 

MADE* and for sale by JAMES CHAPMAN. 
Enfield, Ct., July 1, 1847 -3t. 

FOR SALE. 
A FEW very superior Paular Merino sheep — very heavy shear- 
•^* ers, and of fine quality; 2S yearling bucks, large and likely, 
of lung staple, and very thick wool. Also, from 50 to 75 ewea. 
from one to four years old, that are nice, and cannot be matched 
in the state. For further particulars, inquire of the sulncriber sc 

Newpiirl, R. Island. 

July!— 31, 



JOSEPH I. BAILEY. 
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ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY. 

TSSELL & HOOKER have sold an interest in this establish- 
ment to Mr. W. M Sloaxs, and the business will hereafter be 
conducted by and in the name of 

BISSEL. HOOKER 9c SLOAN B, 
who will execute with fidelity all orders addressed to them. 

Mr. HooKKK will viiiit England and the Continent during tha 
coming winter, for tlie purpo^ of purchasing rare trees and plants, 
and executing any commissions that may be entrusted to him by 
nurserymen or others. He will leave here about the Ist of De- 
cember next, and on his return will sail from Liverpool as early 
next spring as all trees can be moved. He will personally 
superintend the packing of all his purchases, autf accompany Ihen 
home jMT jteomcr, unless otherwise directed. 

Post-paid commanicauoiis promptly answered, and orders re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Rochester, July 1, 1847.— It 



FARMER AND GARDENER WANTED. 
'PHE subscriber is in want of a good farmer to carry on a large 
-^ farm, considerably improved. Liberal terms would be grant- 
ed to a suitable man ; and among other conditions, one of several 
smaller farms, owned bjr the subscril)er, oi WO to 300 acres, might 
be set apart for him, at a low price, on whicn he might enter on the 
expiration of his engagement; and in the meantime, improvements, 
such as buildings, fences, ftc, could be made on it on fair terms 
for his account. He c> uld also be assisted in priHruring cattle, 
sheep, kc, at fhir prices. 

The !<ub.4criber is also hi want of a gardener,— one who is well 
practiced in horticulture. Liberal terms as to monthly wages 
would be givPii, or he might receive a share of the products; or if 
desired, he might receive at the end of five years a farm, which 
may be selected and the price agreed on in advance. Should he 
need it, other assistance would be rendered to a good and fb'thfol 
man. Address JOHN SHILLABEK 

Dixon, 111., May 85, 1847.— It. 



ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 
THE AGE. 

KEPHART'S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 
SERVER— by the use of which Fruits, Vegetables, Butter, 
Eggs, Bacon, &.C., can be had at all seasons of the year — posses- 
sing all their natural juices and flavor. 

'file undersigned, having purchased the above patent riffht for 
the United States and Territories, excepting tlie stales of New- 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the cities of New- York and St 
I«ouis. invite the attention of the public to an examniation of the 
scientific pnucipies upon which the above invention is based, as 
well as its practical utility. For a particular description of the 
Preserver, see the Cultivator for July. 1SI7, page 217. They offer 
for sale patent righu for the construction and use i>f the Preserver, 
by states, cities, counties, towns, or individual rights, upon terms 
that will induce all iuterusted in the growth or sale of fruit and 
vegetables : also dealers in butler, eggs, or in >he curing and pre- 
servation of meats, to purchase rights and construct bouses. 

All desirous »>f a farther ku<»wledge of the operations of the pre- 
server, can see one in operation, either by calling upon P. Kep- 
bart. Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md.. who is our authorized agent, 
or upon thesubscriber<i, Coats-st. Wimrf. near Fairmount, Phila. 

All communications will receive prompt attention if addressed 
either to P Kephart. Baltimore Md.. or FLACK, THOMPSON 
& BROTHER, Spring Garden P O., Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 1— tf. 



VIRGINIA LANDS. 
rpHE subscriber has about 800 acres of land lyinif within two 
X miles of Manchester, and three miles from Richmond, the 
capital of the state. About one third is cleared, and a part is under 
cultivation ; the balance is in wood, of the usual kinds in this part 
of Virginia— pine, oak, &c. There is a railroad running throurh 
it, having about half on one side, and half on the other. The lot 
was .'ormerly the property of two different owners, and there are 
gofxl buildings on both, with all necessary out-houses, and good 
wells of water. The land lies level, and is of eiuy access troni 
Msnchester and Richmond, both which are places of undoubted 
healthiness. 

The produce of the farm, including wood and timber, can at all 
times be ^>ld at ftill prices The railroad runs down to the ship 
ping, and it is oelieved that with proper management, the wood 
and limber would pay twice the cost of the land. A part of the 
laud sold in J818, for $30 (thirty dollars) per acre. Tlie present ob- 
ject is to pell it in large or small tracts, fbr cash or credit ; <»■ to offer 
inducements to some company of northern men— say eight or ten. a 
portion having families, to come out and cultivate on shares. Anv 
communications directed either to Manchester or Richmond, will 
receive prompt attention. GREEN HALI> 

MaiKhesler, Virginia, May 87, 1S47 —It. 
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FOR SALE. 
OHORT HOR?<f and Devon Cattle -each thorough-bred of their 
"^ kind. The cattle of these stocks have been bred many years 
by the subfcriber, aiid were originally selected from the best herds, 
■nd cruised with the best and latest imported Mood, with a par- 
ticular view to the development of their most valuable qualities. 

Also, thoro'-bred Coiswold, (long-wooled,) and South Down 
Bheep, of the bettdescripiioirs, descended from the choicest English 
flocks. 

They can be forwarded from here east and north, by canal and 
railroad, and west by steamboat, with safety and disptitch. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Black Rock, N. Y., April 1, 1847.— ap & j'ly. 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE attention of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Patent Horse 
Powers, an engraving and description of which is given in 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1847. Among the advantages of this 
power are its compact size and lightness, and the ease with which 
sufficient speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
eonsrquently greatly lessening the friction. It will be found a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines. Circular Saws for sawing. Siraw-Cuitcrs, or any other 
machine which it is wished to impel by motive power. P ice, for 
•ingle horse power, tTS— for two horses S05. 

Also, Wheeler's Spike Threkher, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in diameter, and 22 inches long, with the conrave filled with spikes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
other substances getting into the Thresher. Another aovantage of 
this Thresher is, that it scatters the grain much less than many 
others. Price,t29— with Separator attached, 9.35. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Tlu^sher, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakes. 

With this Horse Power and Thresher, 900 bushels of oats, or 
100 of wheat may be threshed per day, with a change of hofMs. 

The above machines constantly on hand at the Albany Ag- 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10, Green-street. 

June 1, 1847. LUTHER TUCKER. 

KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIS enterpize has been in successful ofcration for the past 
two years, and has fully met the expectations of the wool- 
ICrowers, who have been its patrons and projectors. It will be con- 
tinued the present year, conducted as heretofore. The subscriber 
will be prepared to receive wool as aoon after shearing as may be 
convenient for the growers to ^llver it. The fleeces will be 
thrown into sorts according to quality and condition. Those who 
desire it can have their clip kept separate, and sold when ordered. 
A discrimination will be made between wool in good or bad con- 
dition. Sales will be made for cash, and the owners can rely on 
prompt returns The charges for receiving, storing, sorting, and 
selling, will be one cent per lb. and insurance. Liberal advances 
in cash made on the utual terms. Sacks will be forwarded to 
thoM who wish, by their paying the transportation and 12^ cenis 
each for their use, or if furnished by the owner of the wool, will 
be returned, or sold at their value, as he may direct. 

Keference can be had to Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook, D. S. 
Curtis, Canaan, C. W. Hull, New Lebanon, Col. Ca, J. B. Nott, 
Esq, Albany. D. Rogers, Hoosick, Reus. Co , C. H. Richmond, 
Esq., Aurora, Cayuga Co., Col. J. Mnrdockt Wheatland. Monroe 
Co.,N Y. H.BLANCHARD. 

Kimlerhonk, June 1, 1847— 3t 



CORN MILLS. 
T^HE subscribers have just received at their Agricultural Ware 
■■• house, a newly invented cast-iron mill, for grinding com and 
other grain, either by hand or horse-power. It will grind from 3 
to 4 bushels per hour. Price. $30. 

Also the hand Corn Mill, which grinds from 1 to 1| btisbels per 
hour. Price S6.50. 

These mills are highly economical and convenient, and every 
farm and plantation ought to have them. They are simple in con- 
struction, not liable to get out of repair, and are easily operated. 
When one set of plates is worn out, they can be replaced at a tri- 
fling coet. A. B. ALLEN & Co., 

May 1— »t 187 Watcr-st., New. York. 

PERFECTION AND YOUNG ALFRED 

WILL stand the ensuing season at mysUble, 3 mites southwest 
of Geneva. 

Terms— Perfection, 810 by the season. Yoimg Alfred, $0. In- 
surance to be agreed upon. 

Pasturing will be provided for mares from a distance, and at- 
tention given tliem. Accidents and escapes at the risk of the 
owners. 

Pbdiorki.— Perfection.— Sire, imported horse Alfred ; dam, im- 
ported mam Blo«9om. To Perfection was awarded, at the late 
S:ate Pair, a discretionary premium for the best 3 years old, in the 
1st class— also the first premium in Ontario Co. 

Young Alfred's dam drew the 1st premium at the State and 
County Fairs, in 1845. GEORGE FORDON. 

June 1— at» 

SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
P*OR sale a few choice Merino sheep— bucks and ewes— of un- 
'^ doubted purity of blood, and a qoality'that will give satisAiction 
to mirchasert. They can be sent we^t by canal, at the subscriber's 
ri«. . B. J. JONES. 

ConwaU, Yt, Jont 1, 18l7.~tr. 



PLOWS! PLOWS!! 
'PHEattentionof Farmers and Dealers is particularly invited to 
"■• our assortment of Farming Tools— among which may be found 
a complete aMortmeiit of the most approved as well as commoi 
plow*, including all sizes of the Center DraA, Side-Hill, Subsoil, 
Self-Sharpening Plows, from Messrs. Prouty ft Mears, of Boston. 
Also, the Eagle, Subsoil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and othera, 
from Messrs. Rugglcs, Nourse & Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the Peekskili Plow, all sizes, from Minor & Horton, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y-, and Delano's Diamond Plow— all for sale at the manu. 
facturers' home prices, and warranted. The adjustable Steel 
Point Self* Sharpening Plows, from the factory of Messrs. Rug- 
gles. Nourse & Mason, is just received. This is a new improve- 
ment in the wearing parts of the plow, and has several advantages 
over the common plows in use. (See R. & N.'s advertisement.) 
Also on hand Cultivators, Harrows, Heed-Sowers, and Planters, 
Ox-Shovels or Scrapers, Field Rollers, &c., &c., &e., at the Alba- 
ny Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, Nos. 10 and 12 Green- 
st.. Albany. N. Y. L TUCKER. 

STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single Horses, some of which can trot their mila 
under three minutes, others rack and gallop easily, making ad 
mirable saddle-horses for ladies and gentlemen ; Durham, De 
von. Hereford, and Ayrshire Cattle; Merino. Saxon, Sonth-Dowa« 
and Leicester Sheep : the large white English breed of Swina 
Berkshires, Poultry, &c., &c. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water-Street, New- York 
March 1, 1817— tf. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
U. STjITES JtORICULTURjtL WJREHOUS^, 

No. 195 Front-street, (near Fulton.) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-st. 
'T^HE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of Merchants 
J and Dealers in AGRFCULTUItAL IMPLEMENTS to the 
superior assortment of goods which they manufhcture, embrncing 
Plows and Castings of the most approved kinds in use, and pos* 
ses<ing all the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma- 
terial, among winch are the following articles, that can be seen a 
their warehouse : 
Pitts' Corn and Cob Crusher. 

Price, $10 \ 
Sinclair's do..— hand or horse.iao ? 



Fitzgerald's Patent Burr Stone 

Com Mill, $no 

Sinclair's Cast Plate Com 

Mill, 940 

Swift's Com, Coffee, and 

Drug Mill, 96 to $8 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutter; 
Sinclair's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter; 
Greene's do. do. do. 
Mayher & Co.'s do. do. 
Langdon's do. do. do. 
L T. Grant & Co.'s Premium 

Fanning Mill ; 
J. Mayher ft Co.'s do. do. 
Boston Centre Draught Premium 

Plows, 
Bergen's Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Dutcher's Plows of all kinds ; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 

Freeborn's do. do. 



Minor & Horton 's Plows, all k'd^ 
Worcester Eagle do. 

Mayher k, Co.'s Eagle improret) 
Plows : 



Mayher & Ca's much approTed 
PloMs ; 

r^ngdon's Horse Hoe Plows ; 

Castings to fit all kiuds of Plows 
in u«e ; 

Mayher ft Co.»i S Horse Power, 

Price, #55 

do. do. 4 do. #75 

da do. 8 Thresher. #85 

do. do. 4 do. #35 

John Mayher ft Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Com Sheller ; 

Burrall's Com Sheller; 

Warren's do. do. 

Sinclair's Com Sheller and Hosk* 
er ; 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Machine ; 

B. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 
Separator ; 

Subsoil Plows of different kinds. 



Cultivators. Wheelbarrows, Canal Barrows, Store Tracks, Horse 
and Ox Carts.Mule Wsgoiw, Ox-Yokes and Bows, Hnmes, Trace 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers, Gnmnd Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
Pick Axes, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Scvlhe 
Snathes, Grain Crailles. Crow Bars, Ac, ftc, all of which will b« 
sold as cheap as they can be bought at any other store in ihc city, 
and are warranted. 

Gin Gear, Seffments, Rag Wheels, ftc. 

Castings of all kimls made to order. March 1, 1847— tf. 



HAY AND HARVESTING TOOLS. 
-pFVOLVING HORSE RAKES.-These valuable iraplementt 
^^ save a great amnunt of labor— a man and hone being able 1« 
perform as much with one of them as eight men could do with 
hand rakes. Tlio^e offered arc of the most approved construction 
GRAIN CRADLES, of very neat and superior construction 
June L LUTHER TUCKER 
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Jast published, in oiie large octavo volume, illnstrated with 
Twelve Plates, and over One Hundred other Engravings,— 
neatly boiuid in muslin — price 93.50— 
fl^HE HORTICULTURIST, and Journal of Rural Art axd 
-1. RtiKAL Taste, Vol. I., by A. J, DOWNING, Rsq., Author 
of "Landscape (Jardenhig." *' DeHijrns for Coiiape Residences,*' 
•'Fruits and Fruit Trcc3 of America," &c. This volume em- 
braces, 

I. Designs for Villas, Cottages, Country Houses, Ice Houses, 
Vineries, Gates, Ac, itc, with 23 engravings, ^♦itlt De.tcrip- 
tions and Estimates, and Remarks on the Color of Country 
Houses. 

II. Remarks on T^andscape Gardening, the deeding and Manage- 
ment of l«awns— Planiing and Management of Hedges— Selection, 
Cultnrc, and Description of Ornamental Trees, &c., &c, wiih 16 
Illustrations. 

HI. The De.-icription and Cultivation of Fruits and Fruit Trees, 
»nd the Treatment of the Diseases to which they are subject. 
This department embraces Fignresi and particular Descriptions of 
Apples, Cherries, Fi^rs, Gooseberries, Oranges, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums, Raspberries, .^Strawberries, &c , with nearly 50 Engrav. 
ings, mostly figures of Fruit. 

IV. Description a«:d Cultivation of select varieties of Flowering 
Plants and Shrub'*, with 30 engravings. 

V. Gardening in ceiiural. Botany, Entomology, Rural Econo- 
mv. &c., kc. 

It will be seen from this enumeration of the subjects embraced 
in this volume, that it is just such a work as is required by the ru- 
ral population of nur country. furni«hing, as it does, the informa- 
tion, design*, jsugjreslions, 4c. . necessary to enable our Farmers 
and H'»riiculturisU to erect tasteful and convenient residences and 
<Mit-bu 1 lings, and to beautify and adorn them with lawns, orna- 
mental trees and flowering shrubs and plants, and to furnish them 
with *hc chnicrsi varieties of Fruils and Vegetables the year 
r tund KT" ''V •« f^i •* first volume, stitched, can be sent by 
mail — Price. #3— postage 37* cents. 

The firs* nnmlwrof the second volume of "The IIoRTTCTLTr- 
Rtsr" wiU he issued on the first of July, and continued on the 
first of each m-^nt'i— each number containing 48 pnges octavo, em- 
liellished bv a niate, and numerous other engravings. Term.s, $3 
a year. PuSUihtsd hi lue office of •' Tuk CtLTivATOR,*' Albany, 
K. v.. by LUTHER TUCKER, 

«ndfor%ale by M. H. Newm*x ft Co., 199 Broadway. New. 
York— J. Breck A. Co., 5'i Norih Miirket street, Bo.*Mii- and by 
O. B. ZtESER ft Ci.. Chest nut -street, P!»iladelphia, by whom $ub- 
icriptiaus are received for ilie seco:ul volume. 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Not. 10 and 12 Green-st. 

AMONG the nnmerons valu- 
able machines, implementt, 
utensilrt. ftc, for sale at the Al- 
bany Affrieultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. Nos. 10 and 12 
Green-street, are the following : 

CLINTON'S IMPROVED • 
CORN SHELLER. 

This IS a very formidable ma. 
chine— shafts or axles, ail of 
wronghl iron, with wooden frame 
and b«»x — s adapted for all sizes 
of ears of corn in the northern, 
southern, and western stated. 
With single hopper and t^o 
men. 200 bushels ears, or with 
two hoppers and three men, 
400 bushels ears are easilv shell- 
ed per day. Warranted wtliiu 
factory. Price, with single hop- 
per, SiO— double hopper, 91.3. 

COLONS ft STONE'S PATENT CHEESE PRESS. 





The above cut represents the most compact, light, strong, and con- 
venient Cheese |*fess in use. It is constructed with compound leven 
which cause the cheese to receive a pressure from its own gravity, 
and more or less, as is desired. The advantages in iu use are 
these: Tlie cheese receives a constant and uniform pressure, and a 
large or small cheese is pressed in proportion to its weight. War- 
ranted 8ali.<ifactor>'. Price— .No. 1. S5.00-No. 2. 95.50- No. S, 86. 
KENDALL'S CHURNS. 
Too much has not been said for this labor 
saving and convenient churn. The sale of 
mTMS 1^14 m for the last few years, has been un- 
pr.'cedented by any «»ther chum, and so 
^viieral satisfaction is given by its use, that 
]n«i one in a thousand has been returned, al- 
s^j^^-- ih^ugh all are warranicd satisfactory. The 
tnlKtpriees for this excellent article are w» foU 

No. 1, suitable for 2 cows, 82 00 

" 2, ** '• 3to6do., 2.50 

*' 3. " '* 5to8do 3.00 

''4, " '• 8tol5do 3.75 

«' 5, " *M5to23do., 4.50 

MOTT'S PATENT AGRICULTURAL FURNACES. 





Constantly on hand, all sizes of these celebrated furnaces, at th« 
manufacturer's prices, as follows : 
15 gallons, $10 



60 gallons. . 
80 ** '. . 
90 " 



30 



22 •' 12 

30 " 15 

40 " 19 120 " 40 

45 gallons, 20 

REVOLVING HORSE RAKES. 
A good assortment of these valuable labor-saving maGluue8,from 
different manutacturers— price, $7 to ta (For rji engraTing and 
debcription, see page 217 of this paper.) 

HAY FORKS AND HAY RAKES. 
Partridge's Cart Siecl Hay Fork.*, all sizes, warranted the be«l 
in the world. Also, Hand Rakes, all qualities, from different 
manufacturers— 75 cu. to IM per Uozeo. LUTHER TUCKER. 
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As tbtt-e have been but few exaittples of mtematio 
liorse breeding in this ooantiy, I am ander the neces- 
sity of making frequent reference' to the English prac- 
tices. The coarse which has been pursaed there, may 
be expected to prodace similar results here, so far as 
it is followed, especially as our horses have been chief- 
ly derived from various descriptions of English stock. 

It is generally admitted that no description of horse 
is better calculated for light carriages on the road, 
than the hunter, as he existed in his truest form and 
best character, ** To describe the hunter," says Prof. 
Low, '^ is to describe a well-formed horse, in which 
exists that harmony of parts which consists with the 
best exercise of the powers of the animal. The per- 
fect English hunter is beyond a question the finest va- 
riety of horse that exists in any country, combining in 
a happier proportion than the race horse, the light- 
ness of the horses of the warmer regions, with the 
strength of the ancient racers of Europe. If we com- 
pare the hunter in his conformation, with the race 
horse, we shall find him inferior in the characters 
which indicate the power of speed, but far excelling in 
those which show the adaptation of the animal to use- 
ful services." 

The hunter is used in England not only for the chase, 
but for the saddle, for military purposes, as chargers,* 
and for the lighter carriages. Prof. Low shows where- 
in the characteristics of the hunter should differ from 
those of the race horse. •' The hunter," he says, 
'* should possess a good fore end, that he may pass 
safely along the rough surface over which he is urged, 
and over the obstacles which ho encounters. The low 
fore end and elevated hind quarters, which are suited to 
the power of rapid progression over a smooth surface. 



* A writer in the Farmer » Li^tnry. vol. I , pnjEre SOI, states that 
Ike Eiixliiih cavalry, at ike batite of Waterloo, were moaiited on 

Rid hM-ses. His language is ihut Boiiapnrie, '■'■ in miiking his Inst 
mendous struggle to retain the crown of Prance, experienced 
rind ruinooitly felt tlie superiority of hlood h<iTS««, on which the 
Boglish cavalry were mountftl." This statement is incorrect, as 
the following testimony sIkiws. Prof. I^w says—" The cax'alry 
horse is selected from the mixtd rates of the comitry. They have 
the characters of the modern coach horse, and not the horse of 
heavy draught. They would have been the pride of the times of 
obivalry, and aflford now the example of the most powerful cavaJ- 
rv hornes that are anywhere to be found. l*he memorable field of 
Waiertoo ^owed their importamre. It is known that the lighter 
niounted regiments wouM hare been orerbonie by the heavy, 
armed oA'-nlry of France, bat for the presence of the hotisehotd 
iroopi''^ Mr. Youatt. in his work on the horse, observe*— '* A con- 
sidarable change has taken place in the character of our war- 
horses; lif Illness and activity b«v<9 socceeded to bulk and !nrength, 
and f«>r skirmishing Hnd srdden aracks. tlie change is an improve- 
ment. • • • There was however, some danger of carrying this 
too far ; for i*. was fonnd in the eigagements previons to and at 
the battU of AVaterloo onr hae«y kaitukoU troM alone were 
able to repulse the formidable ebarge of tlie French gunrd.*' 
Tft'ji were the " terrible hones '* 'ovhk'h Bonapnrte alluded when 
«a saw his own horsenea ** lit«r&tt> rade dowu.** 



woald, in the htinter, bo inoonsiatent with safety; aid 
the tendency to ewe neok, which in the short and tio* 
lent gallop of the course is admissible, would in tlw 
case of the hunter, be inconsistent with sensitiveness t» 
the rein. The neck of the hunter should be stiffioient- 
ly muscular, and his chest just so broad as to indioata 
strength without heaviness. The long stride of tba 
racer not being required in the hunter, he should pos- 
sess the conformation which indicates strength In the 
dorsal and lumbar regions, that is. he should be well 
ribbed home, and have the baok moderately short." 

Mr. Youatt says—" the body [of the hunter] should 
be short and compact compared with that of the rao« 
horse, that he may not in his gallop take too extended 
a stride. This would be a serious disadvantage io a 
long day and with a heavy rider, from the stress oa 
the pasterns, and more so when going over clayey^ 
poached ground. The compact, short-strided horse^ 
will almost skim the surface, while the feet of th« 
longer reached animal will sink deep, and he will wear 
himself out in his efforts to disengage himself. Every 
horseman knows how much more enduring is a short- 
bodied horse in climbing hills, although perhaps nol 
quite as much so in descending them. This is the se- 
cret of suiting the race horse to bis course, and un- 
folds the apparent mystery of a decidedly superior 
horse on a flat and straight course, being tflen beaUn 
by a lUtU korttj with far shorter stride on uneven gromd^ 
and with several turnings." 

Compare these remarks with those which describe 
the oharaoteristics of the race horse. 

" The raoe horse has been cnltivated for a particu- 
lar end, and the purpose of the breeders has been to call 
forth in the highest degree those characters which in- 
dicate the power of rapid motion. These purposes hava 
been fulfilled, and the form of the animal answers th* 
conditions required. • • • His length is greater than 
consists with perfect boliuty, the power of speed havii^t 
been sought for in a higher degree than that of strength 
and endurance. His legs are longer and his trunk small- 
er than the eye indicates as strictly graceful. The lengtk 
and depth of the hind-quarters, a point essential to tha 
power of making long strides, are extended to the de- 
gree of appearing disproportionate. The chest is nar- 
row, and the fore-quarters light, a point likewise cha- 
racteristic of speed. The neck is straight, rather tkaa 
gracefully arched, and the pasterns are very long and 
oblique." 

These points, although they indicate the adaptation 
of the animal to the purposes for which be is destined| 
and in this respect furnish a striking example of the 
art of man in controlling the animal economy ^-clearly 
show that some of the valuable properties of the hors«, 
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have been sacrificed. With a view to secnriog the ob- 
ject sought for, speed in the gallop, this may be to a 
certain extent justifiable. As is observed by Prof. 
Low — '' strength and the power of endurance may be 
sacrificed for the property of speed, and even sound- 
ness of constitution to the artificial uses to which we 
destine the animal. Not only may these things be, but 
there is reason to infer that this unrivalled breed has 
already suffered deterioration." 

And how has the hunter, which we have seen pos- 
sesses a rare combination of valuable qualities, been 
bred ? The impression, I am aware is entertained by 
some, that the hunter possesses no such distinctive 
characteristics as entitle him to be ranked in a sepa- 
rate class; in fact, it is not long since a gentleman, 
somewhat noted for his knowledge of *' horse flesh,'' 
was heard to remark that hunters were never kept as 
•tallions, and that mares intended to breed them were 
alvfaya put to blood horses. It is true that blood 
horses have been often, but not invariably, resorted to 
in breeding hunters; and it seems to be equally true 
as will be presently shown, that the infusion of this 
blood to too great a degree, has been one of the causes 
of the deterioration of the banter in strength and con- 
•titation. 

But in relation to the origin of the hunter, we are 
informed by Prof. Low, that the lighter and more 
agile horses of the warmer countries have been mixed 
in blood with the pre-existing races, so that the form 
of the latter has been moulded to a new standard. 
• • • The hunters have been mixed not only taiih one 
another f but with every other race which seemed fitted 
to give the conformation and characters required. The 
horses of Spain, Italy, and Turkey, nay, of Bar- 
bary and Arabia, have been resorted to. • • • The 
mixture of the blood of the race horse with that of 
horses designed for the chase, has been continually in- 
areasing, so that the characters of the modem hunter 
have been more and more approaching to those of the 
thorough bred horse. Yet a great distinction has 
hitherto existed, and ought still to be preserved be- 
tween them." 

To establish a race of horses of this description, is 
no easy thing, to be accomplished in a year or two; 
bnt a work requiring a long course of systematic breed- 
ing, continued through many generations. The noble 
characteristics of the hunter, as he formerly existed, 
are not to be produced, as some appear to suppose, by 
a tingU eroM of the blood horse with common mares — 
especially at this day, when, as we have seen, the 
blood horse (as a breed,) has lost many of those pro- 
perties which formerly imparted value to the hunter. 

The diminution in England of hunters of the old 
standard, which has taken place from causes to which 
I have before adverted, is regarded by many as a se- 
rious loss. Prof. Low's observations on this point are 
worthy particular attention, both as showing the great 
▼aloe of this description of horses, and the difficulty of 
producing a new stock of similar and uniform charac- 
teristics. ** We may be assured that the race of true 
hunters, if materially diminished or injured in their 
characters, will not without great difficulty be re- 
•tored. A simple cross between a thorough-bred horse 
and a common mare, may produce a good individual, 
bat this is very different from that progressive change 
by which a class of characters can be communicated 
and rendered permanent, and a true breed formed." 

But the old-fashioned hunter has of late given place 
In the hunting field to a horse of more blood — to one 
in fact, possessing the principal properties of the mo- 
dem blood horse; and this is regarded by some as evi- 
dence that the blood horse is better adapted to labori- 
OQS exercise than the hunter. But a very different 
roncluwnn will be formed l»y a fair view of the whole 



case. We are told by British writers that the fashioa 
of the chase has greatly changed — ** that it is nowbe> 
come a short and fiery gallop." To correspond with 
this change, a horse of different properties is chosen. 
Instead of the substantial kind of hunter, who could 
carry his rider and bear the fatigues of the chase for a 
whole day, a lighter animal, with more speed for a 
short distance, but with far less strength and capacity 
for endurance, is used; so that two horses are now re« 
quired to perform the work which one did before. 
Prof. Low informs us that — " it is now common to 
have re/ays of horaee^ so that a sportsman may mount 
a fresh one when the first is exhausted." Again, he 
observes, in regard to these changes in the fashion of 
the chase, — " it is to be feared that refinement has 
been carried to its limits. The rapidity of the ehase 
has been carried to a degree that assimilates to the 
sport of a race, animating, certainly, to the highest de« 
gree, but differing in the feelings which it excites, 
from the legitimate exercise of the hunting-field. The 
effect begins to be perceived in the character of the 
horses employed, which, in the great hunting eoantfes, 
are manifestly tending to a lighter form than ought to 
characterize the hunter." Equvs. 



Electro-Culture. — Much was said a year or two 
since, and high expectations raised, relative to aocele* 
rating the growth of vegetables by electricity. Plata 
of ground were encircled by wires buried beneath the 
surface of the soil, and connected with upright pointed 
conductors, for stimulating the growing plants. — the 
operator forgetting that the moist soil, being a free 
conductor of electricity, dissipated in a moment every 
particle of the fluid that came down the rods, and not 
reaching the plants; and also forgetting that if the soil 
were not a conductor, the electricity thus bronrrht 
down could never reach them; — two conflicting ab- 
surdities thus lying at the very threshold. Extraordi- 
nary expectations were also raised by the occasional 
observance of the great luxuriance of some plants at 
the foot of lightning rods — resulting from growing in 
the deep bed of mellow soil made by digging the hole 
for the lower end of the rod. 

Accurate scientific experiments have been lately 
made under the supervision of Professor Solly, of the 
London Horticultural Society, which set the matter 
finally at rest. A large and powerful cylinder elec- 
tric machine was used, and the plants, in pots, within 
doors, were kept heavily charged, four hours each day, 
for four weeks; and although the experiment was varied 
in many different ways, not the slightest influence 
could in any case be' perceived, either favorable or 
detrimental to vegetable growth. The plants operated 
upon, several pots of each sort being taken, were 
young French beans; young plants of the common 
scarlet geranium; plants of the strawberry; seeds of 
wheat; and seeds of mustard and cress. Experiments 
were afterwards made in the open air. on a number of 
different plants, and the machine worked four hours 
each day for nearly six weeks, but not the slightest 
difference could be observed between those electrified 
and those not. 

Large Corn. — A correspondent of the Southern 
Planter describes a field of corn which he saw on the 
farm of W. Gilmer, 6 miles west of Charlottesville. It 
was in drills five feet apart. " We rode through it; bnt 
it was more laborious than riding through a thicket of 
woods; for though we went in the widest row we could 
find, it was difficult to keep the blades and stalks from 
dismounting me. The tassels were beyond the reach 
of my cane, and I on horseback." The land was tho 
richest alluvial flats. From 20 to 40 barrels par aom 
were harvested frons it. 
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DAIRY MANAGEMENT. 



Ik oar August number of last year, we gave some 
aooount of the dairy and farm of Mr. B. H. Hall, of 
New Lebanon, Columbia county, N. Y. Mr. H. re- 
•eived the first premium of the New York State Agri- 
enlturai Society, last winter, for the best butter dairy. 
We congratulate him on his success, and are confident 
k is deserved. There are but few farms and dairies in 
the oountry wliich are managed more economically and 
profitably than Mr. Hall's. He commenced opera- 
tions under circttmstanoes which would have discou- 
raged many men, but which have been completely 
overoorae by his energy and perseverance. A gen- 
tleman who has long been well acquainted with Mr. H., 
observes, in relation to his course of farming — '' His 
has been a veniure which few but 9^ gentleman farmer of 
wealth would have dared to undertake. I recollect well 
the predictions of many, that ' hiring so much help ' 
would ruin him; but whai has been the result ? While 
they have jogged along in the old way, little more 
than paying their expenses, he has, by the addition of 
labor, rendered the nett income of his farm double that 
of any one in town, of the same number of acres. 

** The fear of the expense of labor, is the rock on 
which many of our farmers have been stranded. They 
will only hire help enough to raise just suflicient for 
the wants of the family, leaving no surplus to lay up 
for a toei day^ never thinking that an additional hand 
lor six or seven months, would add, if judiciously em- 
ployed, fifty per cent to the productiveness of the farm, 
Mid then leave a handsome sum to be laid by at the end 
of the year. It should be impressed on the minds of 
farmers that the principle of the success of our large 
manufactories, is the over production bevond the sup- 
port of the families engaged in them. Aence, if they 
only do jost enough for their support, there can be no 
income." 

We copy from the Traneactions, Mr. Hall's state- 
ment, as follows: * 

My farm is located in the valley of New Lebanon, 
Colambia Co., in about 424**; contains about 180 acres 
of improved land, which is composed of a variety of 
soils,viz: an alluvial clay loam on the flats, (about one- 
third of the whole,) which are generally kept in mea- 
dow. The other portions are gravel loam and vlate 
and gravel, with the exception of some twenty acres, 
which are wet clay and gravel pastures, with a hard 
subsoil, bearing the variety of grasses usual on wet 
pastures. The other pastures used, are plowed and 
cropped in their rotation, say two years in every five, 
and are stocked with clover and herds gra.ss. Hay 
used, clover and herds, with a slight mixture of red 
top on the low grounds. 

My dairy is composed of 16 cows; 3 three years old 
heifers, aqd two two years old. Cows of native breed, 
one full blood short-horned heifer, the others half 
bloods; the full blood heifer suckled her own calf and 
another, a half blood, through the season. One of my 
best cows lost her udder before the 1st of August, by 
the kine-pox, which disease very mueh injured the 
whole dairy for about five weeks. I also parted with 
one cow the last of September. 

Estimating the four heifers to be equal to three 
eows, I had no more than nineteen cows thromgh the 
whole season. Add to this the hottest weather ever 
experienced for the same length of time, and a severe 
drouth for some five weeks, and I believe I have enu- 
merated all the disadvantages under which I labored. 



The feed of the cows was hay, grass, and dry corn 
stalks, with the exception of 30 two-horse wagon loads 
of pumpkins. The product was as follows: 
3,189 lbs. of butter, sold in the Boston mar- 
ket, at an average price of 19} cents per 
lb., which price perhaps is a fair criterion 

by which to judge of its quality, $621 84 

20 calves sold and two raised, 91 50 

Cream and milk used in a family of ten per- 
sons, at 15 cts. per day, 54 75 

Skimmed milk and buttermilk fed to the hogs 

215 days, at $1.30 per day, 279 5$ 

$1,047 59 
The average quantity of milk from each cow per 
day, for 215 days, 26 lbs. Aggregate quantity for 
each eow, 5,590 lbs. Quantity of butter to the 100 
lbs. of milk, 3 lbs. 3 oz. Gross quantity of milk and 
butter, 109,395 lbs. 

Method qf makmg. — Room used, kept as near a 
temperature of 60 degrees as may be. 

Milk strained into a large can placed in the 
milking yard, which adjoins the milk room, inside of 
which it is drawn by means of a conductor ai^d faucet 
into the pans, usually about eight quarts in each pan; 
it is drawn over ice placed in the can whenever the 
temperature requires, consequently the cream rises ia 
muoh less time than when cooled in the ordinary way. 
It ought to stand 36 hours before being skimmed, but 
this time must be varied occasionally, as the weather 
changes. It should be skimmed when the milk is 
slightly changed, and before it is coagulated. The 
cream is put into stone jars and placed in a refrigera- 
tor in contact with ice, until it is churned, which is 
done every second or third day. Chum used, a cir- 
cular one with revolving arms or paddles, framed 
into a sha(^ of vfood ; cream should never oome in con- 
tact with iron. The motive power is a platform wheel 
turned by a small horse. The butter is salted with 
ground rook salt, passed through a fine sieve, that 
there may be no lumps or particles that will not 
dissolve. (How often have you had your teeth set on 
edge by coming in contact with a lump of salt, in 
otherwise good butter?) It is salted to suit the taste, 
and the market, (which requires it very mild unless it 
is designed for keeping a longer -time than usual;) it is 
then placed in the refrigerator and kept cool until it is 
taken out, worked on an inclined table with a break, 
packed in new tubs containing 25 lbs., and sent to mar- 
ket, which is done every week, always using ioe in 
every part of the process, the weather requiring it. 

The committee will be better able to judge of the 
value of the milk and buttermilk, for hog feed, when I 
state that I have sold pigs, pork, and lard, to the 
amount of $1,063.09, at an expense of $667.00, for 
purchase money and feed, other than milk, and that 
my hogs have made, of the feed and materials given 
them to toork, near 300 half-cord loads of manure, ike 
value of tokiek every farmer oitght to know, 

DAtaT Statistics.— The committee appointed by 
the Society to award premiums on butter dairies, of 
whieh Hon. Mr. Dsnniston was chairman, appended 
to their report some interesting statistics, showuig 
the great value and importance of this department of 
husbandry. We invite attention to their remarks, 
which we herewith oopy: 
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The committee would ask indulgence for a few mo- 
ments to remark, that hotter dairies constitute the 
most valnahle agricultural interest in this state, and 
cannot receive too much of the fostering care of this 
society. 

In looking at the returns of the last state census, the 
article of wheat appears, at the first view, to be the 
Host valuable crop produced in the state. 

The number of bushels raised in one year, is given at 
13,391,770, which, at 90 ots. per bushel, which is be- 
lieved to be a fair average price in all parts of the 
state for several years together, yields $12,052,593. 

The quantity of butter made during the same year, 
was 79,501,733 pounds, which, at twelve and a half 
cents per pound, which is believed to be a similar fair 
sverage price, yields $9,937,716. 

To this may fairly be added, for increase of the but* 
mn dairy, as follows: 

There were milked the same year, 999,490 cows, 
df which number three-fifths at least, it is estimated, 
were appropriated to butter dairies, and the remainder 
to cheese dairies. Three-fifths of the whole number 
would be 599,685, which would yield say 500,000 
oalves, after throwing away the 99,685 for casualties, 
and in conformity to a' custom which prevails in some 
I^aoes, of killing them when one or two days old — 
enough, the committee think, to warrant them in say- 
ing that the increase of the 500,000 cows, in the shape 
of veal and calves raised, would be equal to two dol- 
lars per head, which would give $1,000,000. 

There were the same year 1,584,354 hogs, worth 
doubtless upon an average, three dollars per head, one- 
chSrd of which number may be considered as raised an- 
nually by the milk from the cows used for butter dai- 
ries. One third of the whole number is 528,114, 
which at three dollars each, is $1,584,342. The whole 
ihay be summed up as follows: 

79,501,733 lbs., butter 12i cts. per lb.,.. $9,937,716 
Increase of 599,685 cows, after deducting 

the 99,685 for casualties, &c., as above, 

say 500,000, at $2 each, 1,000,000 

528,114 hogs, at $3 each| 1,584,342 

Total, $12,522,058 

The crop of wheat, as above, deducted,. . 12,052,593 

Leaving a balance in favor of the butter 

crop, of $469,465 

If the committee have estimated the increase from 
the cows too high, or if they have put down too many 
hogs as the product of .the butter dairy, either or both 
items may be much diminished, and yet leave a 
oalance in favor of the butter crop. 

Another advantage of the butter dairy over the 
wheat crop, consists in the cost of labor of production 
and transportation to market. The labor of females 
and boys is used mainly in the milking of cows and 
making the butter, which is cheaper than the labor re- 
quired in plowing, sowing, and threshing the wheat, 
And carrying it to market. 

The cost of transportation to market is greatly in 
favor of the butter dairy. 

Forty firkins of butter and three tons of pork would 
be considered a good crop from a very considera- 
ble farm, and yet this quantity would not make more 
than five or six two horse wagon loads, while six hnn- 
dred bushels of wheat, the product of a moderate farm, 
would make twenty wagon loads, and the cost of rail* 
foad or canal transportation would show a similar ine- 
quality. 

Moreover, the proeeaa of grazing in making the 
dairy crops, continually fertilizes the soil, and in this 
respect it exh'bits a decided advantage over the wheat 



crop, as the process of plowing gradually wears upon 
and reduces its fertility. 

The butter dairy is also very uniform and reliable, 
while the wheat crop is subjeet to many oontingencies. 

The above calculations are not claimed to 1^ quite 
accurate, but they are believed to be sofiiciently so to 
show that the butter dairy is the roost valuable farm- 
ing interest in the state, and worthy the most favora- 
ble regard of every friend of agriculture. 

pROPoaTiow or thc A^iEaicAH PoruLATiON £ir* 

OAOED IK AOBICULTITRC.— Hon. ElISHA WHITTLE 

SKT, in an address before an agricultural sooiety in 
Ohio, gives the following statistics in relation to tho 
nnmber of persons engaged in difierent oeeupations iv 
this country, from which it appears those engagod in 
agriculture outnumber those engaged in the learned 
professions, navigation, manufactures, and commereey 
more than three to on«; and the annual vahie of agrionl^ 
tural products is upwards of 650,000,000 of dcrfiars: 
No. of persons in the learned professions, 65,259 

" " internal navigation,. . . 93,070 

" " navigating the ocean, . . . 56,021 

" *' manufactures, 791,749 

" ** commerce, 117,607 

" " agriculture, 3,719,961 

The annual value of agriculture is, $654,387,579 

The value of importations for the fiscal 
year, ending on the 30th oi June last, 

was, 121,601,797 

The value of export ations, domestic and 

foreign, for the same period, was 1 13,488,516 

Amount of imports and exports, $235,180,319 

which is some over one-third of the value 
of our agriculture. 

Salt wot a Preventive or the Potato Disease. 
— Thos. W. Ward Ktates, in the Mcutachusettt Plovh 
man, that he has tried salt for potatoes by putting it 
on the hill at planting time, both before and after the 
potatoes were covered. He could not perceive that it 
did in thejeast prevent or cheek the rot; but when 
the salt was put on before the potatoes were covered, 
" it very much retarded the coming up of the potatoes, 
— some of the hills being a week and more behind theit 
neighbors where no salt was put ; nor did it prevent the 
mouldering of the leaf and the decay of the top." 

Prof. Johnston, in some remarks on the potato 
disease, in a late nnmber of the Edinburgh Qvarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, observes — " It has been said, 
in some parts of Scotland, that the disease was pre- 
vented by the use of saline mixtures, in 1845, but the 
same mixtures failed of their effect in the hands of the 
same parties in 1846. At the present moment, sul- 
phate of magnesia is lauded as a specific against the 
disease, because of some supposed good effects pro- 
duced by it near Whitby, in 1846. I fear, however, 
that should the disease be equally virulent and exten- 
sive in 1847, this salt will lose its character like all the 
others." 

SuccEssrVL SuBsoiLiNO. — Henry Colman says, that 
Smith of Deanston, when he commenced operations, 
about 20 years ago, had on a part of his farm not 
more than four or four and a half inohcs of surface soil; 
but having applied the system of thorough draining, 
and used the subsoil plow, he can now turn i:p mora 
than 16 inches of good soil. Subsoiling had failed in 
some parts of England, where very heavy clay and 
quicksahd prevailed. In one case there was a crop of 
35 bushels of wheat per acre, where the subsoil fur- 
rows were across the drains; and only 27| bushelft 
where they were parallel with the drains 
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MICHIGAN AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE, 



Mfismv. EDmms — Haviiig been a sabscriber to the 
Cultivator, as well as a constant reader, since its com- 
meneeraent, I feel in some sort entitled to claim a 
place in your columns^ At a time when so much at« 
tentioa has been attracted to weeternlands^asisshowii 
by the great and mcreasmw erQim.tion from the At- 
lantic states, and when much and intentional misrepre- 
sentation exists, I purpose to send you a few obiser- 
▼ationson the agricultural capabilities of Michigan. 
These are designed not so mtieli to ctvato a fa^rorabte 
prejndiee m behalf «f my a;dopted state, as to exhibit, 
la a just light, the distinetiTe eharactertstics of the 
•astom and western states, and in particular of that 
one «f the latter whieh has been the subject of per- 
faapa both extremes of nusrepreeentatkm. I am en- 
oammged to this by the opinion that yow joarnal is 
one «f that extended eireulation and liberal character 
%llneh oivices iafonMitMm fiom aU parts of oar varied 

I oommenee, then, witii some observatiom npen the 

QSKBaAL CUAXACTBR OF THE LOWXR PkKIITSULA 

or MicHWAN.^One of the most striking features of 
Micfaigan, is the great extent of water by which it is 
snrvaondedL The chaia of great lal^ form a penin- 
flolar coast of more thaa 1,200 miles, whieh is sup- 
plied with an «ncommon number of good harbors. 

The latter are due, mainly, to the unusual volume 
and depth of the streauM, some of which are naviga- 
ble for river steamboats for more than 100 miles from 
their nMuths. On the western coast, these streams 
generally expand into lakes just within the bar at their 
mouths, many of whieh are sufficient in size and depth 
to float a navy. It will at once be obvious that these 
features afford the poninsuiar state a more ready and 
cheap access to markets, from every part of the inte- 
rior, than any other equal extent of territory in the 
onion* 

Michigan is also furnished with an unusual number 
of small interior lakes, which cover a proportion of her 
surface equal to one acre in thirty-nine. 

The fact is well established that climate depends 
less on latitude than on the conformation of the sur- 
face and the relative position of land and water. The 
great inland lakes of the northern frontier of the Uni- 
ted States, as they are one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of its physical geography, so they give rise, 
in connection with some other features, to the most re- 
markable modilications of climate. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss the causes of. this phenomenon, but 
simply to exhibit facts; and that these may not appear 
to be mere hypothesis, let ns appeal to an acknow- 
ledged authority — ^the thermometer. Dr. Forrey, au- 
thor of a work on ** the Climate of the United States," 
comparing the <4>servations taken at the different mili- 
tary posts of the United States, remarks, that *^ at the 
posts on large bodies of wator, the mean temperature 
of winter is higher, and that of summer lower than in 
the opposito localities. Thus, Fort Brady, at Sault 
Ste. Marie, shows a difference of only 42 degrees 1 1 
minutes, between the mean temperature of winter and 
summer, while Hancock Barracks, half a degree fur- 
ther south, in the state of Maine, distant only 150 
miles from the sea coast, exhibits a difference of 46 de- 
gress 19 minutes, and eomparing the warmest and 
coldest month, the difference of the former is 47 de- 
grees 22 minutes, and that of Uie latter 54 degrees 70 
puaotes." Again, ''so remarkable is the infloeace of 



large bodies of wator in modifying the range of the 
thermometer, that although Fort Brady is nearly 7 de- . 
grees north of Fort Mifflin, near Philadelphia, and not- 
withstanding the mean annual temperature is 14 de- 
grees less, yet the contrast in the seasons of winter 
and summer is not so great at the former as at the lat- 
ter," During a residence of eleven years on Detroit 
river, the extreme lowest point of the thermometer 
was 12 degrees below 0, while in central New- York 
the thermometer several times, within the same period, 
sank to 35 degrees below. 

Winter in Michigan lasts from three to four months, 
during most of which the gronnd is covered with snow, 
to the depth of from one to two feet. During eight 
months of the year cattle will find subsistence for them- 
selves, in the woods and plains. The ground is fit for 
the plow about the 20th of March, and frequently much 
earlier. About harvest, which is in July, there is very 
commonly a period of several weeks duration, during 
which scarcely any rain falls. This circumstance, 
though often prejudicial to some crops, is of advantage 
to the wheat grower, enabling him to harvest that 
staple article with the least labor, and free from rust. 

I do not remember to have seen this fact alluded to, 
as among the characteristic advantages of Michigan, 
as a wheat producing state, but it deserves to be. 
' The prevailing winds, for at least four days in five, 
throughout the year, are west or south-westerly, and 
these are almost invariably attended by pleasant wea- 
ther. The north and east winds are sometimes at- 
tended by cold storms, but never of so long duration 
as on the Atlantic coast. Showers come from the 
west or southwest; last generally but a feW hours, and 
are most frequent in the night. These facts, added 
to the usually mild character of the westerly winds, 
and the effect of the surrounding waters in equaliring 
the temperature, give to Michigan an uncommon pro- 
portion of clear days, and a climate more than ordina- 
rily free from sudden and great variations, and from' 
long periods of cold wet weather. In short, they pro- 
duce that happy medium between extremes, which it 
the most healthful and desirable. 

The autumns are commonly mild and protracted; 
the season of Indian summer, which lasts from two to 
six weeks, being one of the most soothing and deliciooi 
known under any parallel on the globe. 

To these favorable features there is frequently a draw- 
back in the variable weather of spring. This is subject 
to frosts, occurring sometimes in April or May, several 
weeks after the orchards are in bloom, and which great- 
ly impair if not destroy ths prospect of fruit for the 
year. This calamity occurs about as often as once in 
four years. 

Another most important feature of Michigan, is the 
ehttracUr of her tatU. While in the more broken dis- 
tricts of the eastern states the soils are in great part 
derived by decomposition from the underlayinir roCks, 
are usually of little depth, and in the primary districts, 
(which include most of New England,) of sterile cha-' 
racter, those of Michigan are made up of the relics of' 
previously existing rocks, or of the rocks of distant por-' 
tions of the country, which have been broken up and 
spread over the surface, by widely operating geologi- 
cal causes. Whatever these may have been, it is suf- 
; ftoient for oar present purpose to say, that they have 
covered the rocks of the peninsula with a deposit^ va- 
I vying from one to 100 feet in depth, oonsisting of mmd 
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naturally-, or are easilj acclimated. It is an evideno* 
of the mildness of the climate that the sweet potato 
and tohacco plant are cultivated suocessTuily in many 
parts of the state. The apples, pears, and plums, 
produced by the orchards upon Detroit river, thooji^b 
Kttle pains have been taken in their cultiYation, aro 
not surpassed for flavor and vigor in any part of the 
worM. Peaches are raiTCd in crreat perfection throu^- 
out the state, thou^ liable ocoasioDally to be out off 
by late frosts in sf*nng. 

Pine and oak lumber constitute a largo and increas- 
ing article of export. Ohio and Illinois are principal- 
ly supplied from this source, and a hundred millions of 
feet are annually exported to all the neigbborinj; 
states, and to New- York. 

The extensive coasts abound with fisheries of white 
fish and salmon trout, esteemed the finest of fresh we 
ter fish, and which eonstitate a valuable item of ez 
port. 

The lower peninsula of Michigan is veiy generalljr 
surrounded by a belt of timbered lands, embractag iIm 
greater part of the border counties. On the eastens 
side this tract rises gradually from tbe water, preaenl* 
ing a somewhat level surface, and bfreqaentlyfiataMd- 
wet. On the western side the surface is more broken^ 
and the soil more gravelly and dry. Tbronghoat m 
large portion of the interior, and occasionally amid 
these timbered tracts, occur openings and plains, with 
some small prairies. 

If tbe above remarks are favorably received, I pro* 
pose in two succeeding communications, to describe 
these two classes of lands, into which Michigan may 
be considered as mainly divided, viz., oak openings, 
and timbered lands. Bela Httbbabd. 

I>etr(rit, May 4, 1847. 



gravel, and water- worn masses, from a great variety 
«>f rocks, with occasional local beds of clay. 

The peculiarities of the soils thus constituted, are, 
first, their extreme deprh, and loose, gravelly texture; 
|Armitting the copious absorption, retention, and per- 
colation of rain water, and giving rise to great abun- 
dance of springs, streams, and lakes; allowing a wide 
range for the roots of plants; rendering the soil easily 
arable, and less susceptible to the eflects of drouth. 
Secondly, the fertile nature of the materials. Lime- 
atone being one of the most abundant rocks of the pe- 
ninsula and the adjoining lake country, /fm« constitutes 
a large ingredient in those soils; the abundance of 
that mineral being apparent, not only as a constituent 
of the soil, but in numerous and extensive beds of marl. 
To this fact, in an eminent degree, is to be attributed 
the superior adaptation of the soils of Michigan for 
wheat; that grain, as is well known, demanding a 
large supply of lime. 

The trap rocks, which exist to a great extent in the 
region of lake Superior, also furnished a large propor- 
tion of the constituents of this deposit, and these rocks 
are known to produce some of the most fertile soils on 
the globe. To this character of the soil is added a 
rolling surface, with sufficient descent from the higher 
grounds, (which are about 600 feet above Lake Erie,) 
to give rapidity to the streams, and furnish a vast 
amount of water power. 

These characteristics, in connection with some al- 
ready alluded to, tend to give a salubrity to the cli- 
mate which is not found to an equal extent in other 
parts of the Mississippi valley. Probably no new 
country is more free from prevalent diseases than those 
parts of Michigan which have not been rendered un- 
healthy by artificial agency. The unusual number of 
mill dams, which are not unfrequently made to flood 
large tracts covered with timber, are rendered by the 
haste and imprudence of settlers, a chief source of 
febrile disease, and have helped to give erroneous im- 
pressions of the true character of the country. 

None of the new states have been more fortunate 
than Michigan in the character of its inhabitants, most 
of whom are thrifty and intelligent farmers and capi- 
talists from the eastern and middle states. The amount 
of capital expended in public improvements, roads, and 
mills, since 1836, equals that of many parts of the Uni- 
ted States which have several times its population. 
Yet the annual surplus of its great staple, for exporta- 
tion, much exceeds its capabilities in that particular. 
With a population of 300,000, the wheat crop of the 
last two years probably exceeds 15,000,000 of bushels; 
a proportion greater by at least one third, than that of 
any other state in the union. The average yield of 
wheat may be stated at 20 bushels per acre, and the 
price per bushel at from 50 to 80 cents. The price 
of unimproved lands varies from $1 to $5 per acre; 
that of improved farms from $5 to $20. From these 
data my eastern readers may calculate for themselves 
the comparative profit of farming bore and with them. 

The advantages of Michigan as a wool- growing 
state are beginning to be appreciated. The surface, 
broken into gentle hills and valleys, is covered with 
a spontaneous growth of irrasses, which are relished by 
aheep and cattle, and will alone furnish them sus- 
tenance for at least eight months in the year. The 
export of wool from Detroit alone in 1844, but a few 
years from the first introduction of sheep into the 
state, was 236,000 lbs. Since then, the hills and 
Ri'^adows of many parts of the state have been covered 
vith fiAO fiocks. 

All the varieties of fruit which ripen in the eastern 
nnd middle states, are found to flourish luxuriantly in 
Michigan. Many plants and fruits which belong to 
much lower latitudes, are either found growing here 



A RURAL PICTURE. 

{Bf MiCHAUi Buvct—puUiihtd m 1770.) 

Now aQhsr IiidiMtry, illiMtrioiu power ! 
Hath raised Uie peaceful couaire, calm ahoda 
or innocence aiid ji»y: now, sweaiiiijr. Raides 
The ahining plowshare ; tatnea the Mubburn soil 
Lead* tiie loug drain tiitmg the HMfertile marah; 
Bid« the bleak hill with venial verdure Uitom, 
Tbe haunt «ir flocks; and cioiltea ihe barren healli 
Wuh waving barveH* and liic golden grain. 

Fair rrom his hand behold the village riacf 
la rural pride, 'mung iiMerniiiifried ittttM ! 
Above whose aged tups the jojrrul «wains^ 
At even-tide de«eeiidiiigrrorn the hill, 
With eye enamoured, mark the maitx wrmihs 
Of pillar*^ smoke, high curling to the clouds. 
The streets resound with LalKir's various voice. 
Who whistles at his work. Gajr on the green, 
Toung blooming b(»]rs. and girls with gulden teir^ 
Trip, uiinble->iH>ted. waiaoii in tlieir play, 
'I*he village hope. All in a reverend low, 
Tlieir grey-haired grandsim, sitting in the swik 
Before tbe gale, aud iaaniiig on the ataff*, 
Tlie weU*reinerabered stories of their y<*ulh 
RecouiU, aud sliake their agad locks with joy. 

How fair a proapect rises to the aye. 
Where beauty vies in all her vernal fums, 
For ever pU*a<aiii, and fur ever new! 
Swells the exulting thought, expnndii the soot, 
Drowning each ruder care : a blooming train 
Of bright ideas rushes on the mind, 
Iniaginatioii r«>ttses at the scene; 
And backward, through the gloom of ages put. 
Beholds Arcadia, like a rurafqiieen, 
Encircled with her swains and rosy nympbii 
The mazy dance conducting on the green. 
Fat on the plain, and mountain's sunny stdoi 
l«arge droves of oxen, and the fleecy flocka, 
Feed undisiuilied; nnd fill Ihe echoing air 
With mu<ic grateful Id Ihe master's ^ar^ 
The traveller stops, and ganes roand and rooad 
O'er all the scenes that animate his heart 
With mirth and ma«ie. Kren the mendicant, 
Bowbeni with age, that on the old gray 
Sola sitting, suns him in tbe public way, 
Faols bis iiMft Imis and to hiouolf lis ainfa. 
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FsKCB Poflm. — Some ten years since, I introdaoed 
mto this place, a kind of fence posts then new here, 
which are becoming pretty generally in use in this vi- 
cinity, for door-yard fences, and which, economy and 
darabilify considered, are believed to be among the 
best. I have tfaeaght that a description of it might 
he useful to some of tlie readers of the *^ Cultivator.'' 

It is formed by taking a stone ft\ feet long, 12 or 15 
inches wide, 4 to 6 inches thick. A hole is drilled, 2 
tnohes deep, about ft inches from the front end, to ad- 
nit a dowel, and «ne SO inches from the first for the 
foot of a brace* A piece of scantling, 4 or 5 inches 
square, of a length to correspond with the height of 
die fence, is plaoad upon the stone and connected with 
it by a short dowel, and secured by a brace formed of 
half-inch round iron. Melted lead or brimstone will 
secure the end of the brace inserted in the stone, and 
* two taeh wood screw or spike that eonneoted with 
the post. The brace should form an angle of about 45 
degrees. Where a gate is wanted, it is well to have 
one stone Bufficiently large for both gate-poets. A small 
piece of iron resembling a sorew-nvt, should be plaood 
•n the dowel, between the end of the pest and the stone, 
that the post may be kept dry. The posts being thus 
kept from the ground, and well painted, their dura- 
bility will be apparent to all. Another advantage is, 
espceiatiy on day soils, the fence will keep its posi- 
tion much better than where posts are placed in the 
ground. If the stone are well levdled and bedded in 
the first place, the fence will remain perfectly straight 
year after year, — the frost not affecting them in tho 
4east, excepting a few days in the spring when the 
ground is thawing. Should a close board fence be 
wanted, it would be best, perhaps, to have the stone 
someifi'bat larger, and the braces a little longer; but 
for ordinary open fences, those above described will be 
foimd sufficiently large. Geo. Hapoood. Wmrrenf 
ChiOy June %tj 1847 

THonoYTGH Preparation op the Soil tor Crops. 
—I notice an article in your June number on the 
▼alue of thorough preparation of ground for crops. I 
will make a remark, that one extra fall working of 
groimd, is worth at least SO loads of common farm- 
yard manure, say 200 bushels per acre; (bushels are 
my choice in regulating manure on land, over loads;) 
and I think two extra plowings, if well done, worth 
400 bushels manure. I do not at this time, remember 
ever to have seen land that wss properly prepared, 
much injured with the usual mishaps of the farmer. 
What I call a full preparation for wheat, is to plow 
your land as shotU as you can, say from two to four 
inches; then pack with a roller, and after remaining in 
that state for some two or three weekfl, to harrow 
well, say two, three, or five times in a place, accord- 
ing to the quantity of grass on the sod turned down; 
then in a week, to give a erost plowing y which is to go 
full as deep as the first; then harrow with large teeth 
as deep as you can; drive them in the ground seven 
or eight inches. My object is, never to expose over 
1| to 4 inches of the earth to the action of sun 
and air, unless you allow me a large amount of ma- 
nure, when I would go deeper. Just before sowing 
my crop, I like another plowing. I have some eight 
or ten acres of land, which I worked two years in wheat, 
and neither year was the preparation soeh as I liked; 
and last fall, I determined to use every effort to have 
it prepared, and I worked it fourteen times; and 
tiiit erop is the beat of the three, ao.fiur, save ftboat 



one and a half «r two acres, which is of a heavy na- 
ture, and I did not get it so well water furrowed aa I 
had it the first year. This time three years, on one 
edge of this cut, I put six or eight loads, (with extra 
sides to the cart — 36 to 40 bushels,) of the rough ma- 
nure from my barn-yard, and spread it on the grass. 
Farmers coming into the field, wanted to know the 
cause of the grass being better there than on the 
the adjoining land. The manure then applied covered 
12 corn lands, say 4 feet wide, and some 300 or 400 
long. After the ground was plowed for wheat, I ma- 
nured all alike; plainly to the row did that coarse 
stuff* show, and still shows in thii* crop, which has 
fixed me in the use of such manure. I have some 
eight or nine acres dressed as above, for wheat this 
fall. M. GoLDSBORoiTGH. Trappe, Md., Jun* 10, 

1847. 

Dratnino. — With reference to draining in soil* 
abounding with ferruginous matter, (alluded to at p. 
11! of the present volume,) in the south of England 
it was found that when sea beach, that is, gravel from 
the sea shore, was used for filling up the drains, they 
did their duty, but either stones or chalk used for the 
same purpose, would be cemunted into a mass, and 
close them. 

Poultry. — I frequently see remarks on poultry. I 
fancied in the old country, that I had discovered bene 
to save early and late broods of chickens, and I re- 
member having 76 of the size of pigeons, in the month 
of October, besides innumerable others for the small 
stock of a dozen hens. In the old country, however, 
the hens breed three, and not unfreqnently four timee 
yearly. Moulting ti<ne commences in England about 
the second week in July. I was therefore particular 
to have the early broods strong enough to bear the 
loss of their feathers; later broods I wj(& careful should 
not be hatched until about the 14th July, that they 
might escape the penalty of moulting. I never loet 
any in the fall of the year at blackberry time, whe« 
numbers die off, it is said, from eating this fruit. I, 
however, attributed the loss of chickens to their moults 
ing. I seldom lost any from the gapes. When I did, 
I had invariably detected them previously straying 
into the geese pen. In the manure of ihese birds, % 
small green worm generates, whieh I considered ae 
poison to the young chicken, and one cause of the gapes. 

In kept in open yard, fenced against ingress, having 
a shed and plenty of water at command. In farm- 
yard mannre, immense quantities of small red worms 
generate, which are easily accessible to chickens. 
I set the hens at liberty from the coops in a few 
days, but they had to be watched from wandering, fed 
sparingly with wheat scraps, frequently oifly twioe 
daily, for when insects and worms are plentiful the 
ehickens will feed themselves, and I had no difficulty in 
raising a large stock. I attributed my success to watoh* 
ing the moulting time, and keeping the ohickens when 
young from the geese pen. 

Hemlock Offensive to Vermin. — I believe it 
would be found that hemlock timber, if used for grana* 
ries, ficc., would not be infested with rats and mice; 
the wood being hateful to them. 

Liming Land. — The application of lime to land, as 
described by Mr. Haines, (p. 175,) as being prac- 
tised in Morris Co., N. J., so exactly assimilates to 
that of some of the midland counties in England, that 
I would have fancied that Mr. H. had been a Soyern- 
stde firmer. Fifty bushels of Uine per acre, and no 
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more, may aoond as being a small qaantitj, when ap" 
plied at twice, to produce lasting benefit to land) 
•inoe we know that other quanities may be laid on ad 
libitum. To account for this difference, It may be saf- 
fioient to notice that in all probability, the lime of 
Morris coanty is made from the manganese rock. The 
only article on the manganese lime that I remember 
perusing, was a pretty long one in ** Marshall's Mid- 
land Counties," I think, in describing the husbandry of 
Derbyshire. 

Subsoil Plowing, p. 196. — I have invariably no- 
ticed that in sinking wells, a stratum of blue marl, of 
the thickness of two or three feet, is met with above 
the springs. Might not Mr. Gillet be indebted to 
tke marl for his 22 inch corn. Would he test the 
earth with an acid, to ascertain if it were so? A. M. 
Tifranto, C. W,, June, 1847. 



Fish for Ma.nure» — J. G. Chadset, obtained a 
premium of the Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry, for a series of experiments 
in relation to the use of fish as manure. He states that 
he has used fish for this purpose eight years in sucoes- 
iion, with the exeeption of one year. His mode of 
using them is by making them into a compost with 
muck and soil. For field crops, he allows five bar- 
iiels of fish to a cord. For roots, he adds to the heap 
ashes and rock-weed. One spring, when digging over 
his compost, he mixed two casks of lime with a part 
of the heap, and tried it by the side of that which con- 
tained no lime. No difference was perceptible in the 
orop the first season, but he thought the lime ** showed 
itself" the second season. The application of fish in 
a ** green state " to the surface of grass land, he does 
Qot approve, believing it to be a wasteful method, " as 
the atmosphere gets more than the soil," and the efflu- 
via is very annoying to the neighborhood. Both wet 
and dry soils, he says are benefitted by the fish com- 
post, but he applies it mostly to dry lands. He states, 
Bowever, that it is quick in its action, and of short du- 
ration. He proved this by an experiment. In 1840, 
he divided a piece of land into two equal parts; on 
one part he put eight cords of fish compost per acre; 
ea the other part he put an equal quantity of stable and 
k^-pen manure, mixed together, plowing in the ma- 
aare on both parts. The two lots were planted to po- 
latoe^ At harvest, the crop was judged to be fifteen 
per cent, best where the fish compost was used, and 
the potatoes were also fairer and better. After the 
•rop was dug, he sowed the lots to rye and grass- 
aeed, without manure, and in 1841 he harvested over 
thirty bushels per acre; but the crop was judged to be 
twenty-five per cent, the best on the portion manured 
with the fish compost. In 1842, the scale began to 
toum. The two lots were in clover and herds-grass, 
(timothy,) but the crop was in favor of the stable and 
hog-pen manure by fifteen per cent., and the two fol- 
lowing years the part to which the fish compost had 
keen applied, produced scarcely anything but sorrel, 
the clover and grass being nearly all deiSi; while the 
other part continued to produce good crops of hay. In 
1646, he broke up the field and planted it to corn; the 
whole being manured alike; the crop ten per cent. 
best on the part where the stable and hog-pen manure 
kad been put. The next year, 1846, the field was 
planted to potatoes, and the yield was alike on the two 
portions. From this experiment, extending through 
six years, he concludes that fish manure, though high- 
ly valuable from its cheapness and fertilizing effects, 
i^ chirfiy absorbed by the first crop, and does not afieot 
t^io soil after the third year from its application. 

It may be proper to remark that the fish alluded to 
are a species oanght in immense numbers along the 
•horea of Buazard's Bay, Long Island Sound, and per* 
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haps other places. They are not eonsidered of aiiy 
value except for manure. 

IirFXTTEircs or tre Rhitbar0 Plant in Prodv- 
CINQ Gravel. — The fourteenth number of Braith- 
waiters Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery, 
contains an article on this subject which is calcnlated 
to alarm tliosc who indulge in the pies and tarts made 
of this palatoable plant. It seems that it furnishes the 
raaterial of one of the most pMnfal and dangeroo^ 
diseases to which the human system is snbiect. 

The substance of the article is briefly this: — The 
young stalks of rhubarb contain oxalic acid, and hanl 
water contains lime; and consequently those who eat 
articles of food made of the plant, and drink such wa« 
ter, are introducing into their system the constttoeat 
ingredients of the mulberry calculus, which is an oxa- 
late of lime; and if they are dyspeptic, and aaable la 
digest thte acid, ** are very likely indeed to incar the 
pain and the exceeding peril of a renal eoactetion of 
that kind.'' *' The oxalate was fonad in three eat of 
four after eating the rhubarb.'* 

This, it must be admitted, is rather startling. The 
mulberry calculus is the most painful form of the ooa* 
eretion of the kidneys and Madder. The rhubarb plant 
has come into extensive use, and is -generally consider* 
ed a very wholesome article of diet. If the danger d 
using it is as great as is represented in the Retrospeot, 
it should be nniversally known. Indeed, there would 
seem to be reason to infer that the danger is not eon* 
fined to those who use limestone water, for the acid 
will probably combine with other bases as well as with 
lime. The presence of oxalic acid in the plant, percepr 
tible to the taste, would lead one to conclude, a jtriori^ 
that the ascribed effect would result from its use^ 
whenever it is not decomposed by the stomach, which 
seems to be the case in the greater proportioa of i» 
stances; and the experiments leave little room to 
doubt its agency in the production of oxalate gravel m 
the urine. J. G. C. York, Pa,, June, 1847. 

Fixing Ammonia. — The May number of your ex- 
cellent periodical is before roe, but contains no expli^ 
nation of the *^ apparent discrepancy,'' noticed in your 
April paper, under the hetid of fixing ammonia. Lest 
so interesting a matter should pass unheeded, I will 
venture an illustration. Gypsum is not, as your eor- 
respondent supposes, a super-sulphate, but is strictly a 
neutral salt. The table he quotes, was propounded by 
Geoffry, an old chemist, and was suggested by the fact 
that a combination of any of those bases (alkalies or 
earths) with sulphuric acid, is decomposed by the ad« 
dition of any base occurring before it in the table. 

To be fully understood, I copy the table *^ of the af- 
finity which certain bodies have for sulphuric acid," 
viz: — 

8ulphuric acid. — 1. Barytes; 2. Strontia; 3. Po- 
tassa; 4. Soda; 5. Lime; 6. Magnesia; 7. Ammonia* 

Now, if we add magnesia to a solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, the magnesia combines with the sulpha, 
ric acid, and the ammonia is set free. Lime, agaia, 
will take the acid from magnesia, and baryta will sur* 
mount all other affinity to obtain the acid. 

** But it is now known," «ays Dr. Draper, in his 
Text-Book of Chemistry, pp. 167 and 168, that these 
tables are far from exhibiting the order of affinities; a 
weaker affinity often overcomes a stronger, l:^ reason 
of the intervention of disturbing extraneous causes^ 
and tables so constructed, lead, therefore, to contra* 
dictory conclusions. Some very simple considerations 
may illustrate this. Potassium, (the metallic base of 
potash,) can teke oxygen from carbon at low tempe- 
ratures, or in other words, decompose carbonip aeid 
gas, but it by no moans follows that the affinity of 
potaesiom for oxygen i» greater than that of carboiv 
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tnd aocordmgly we find tb&t at higher temperatiires 
carbon oan take oxygen from potassiam. Indeed, un- 
der the inflaence of beat, light and electricity, we find 
•U kinds of chemical changes going on; and in the 
same manner the condition of form exerts a remarka- 
ble inflncace in these respects, so that cohesion and 
elasticity may be placed among the predisposing 
€au8«8 producing chemical results. If a number of 
bodies exist in solution together, they will at once ar- 
range themselves ia sack a way under tlic infiuence of 
cohesion as to produce insoluble precipitates, if that be 
possible; or, under the influence of electricity, to de- 
lerqiiine the evolution of a gas. We have, therefore, 
no true measure of affinity, for the r^ation of bodies 
changes in this respect with external conditions, and 
the tables of Geoffiry are only tables of the order of 
deeomposttion, and not of the order of affinity." Cer- 
tain phenomena observed by chemists tend to show 
that when a number of sidts, as for example, sulphate 
«f lime, <gypsum,)aad carbonate of ammonia are dis- 
iolved together in water, there occurs a division of 
eaeh acid between the two bases, and of each base be- 
tween the two acids, so that at first there exists in so- 
lution sulphace of lime, sulphate of ammonia, and car- 
bonate of ammonia, while carbonate of lime being 
Maiiy insoluble, separates. But the carbonic acid at- 
Iracu a new portion of lime to keep up the division; 
this it must obtain from the gypsum, its acid in tun 
combining with the ammonia; the carbonate of lime 
separates, and thus the process goes on till all the 
lime is converted Uto carbonate, and the ammonia 
into sulphate. 

It is quite probaUe that all the beneficial effects of 
gypsum cannot be ascribed to its power of fixing am- 
monia, as it in many instaooes serves directly for the 
Ibod of plants; and also exerts some influence on the 
aeebanieal texture of the soil. According to Dr. 
Fresenius, eeruin salts, as sal-am nioniae, glanber 
salts, (sulphate of soda,) and common salt, render 
gypsum more soluble than it is alone, probably from 
the decomposition of a portion of it, and the formation 
'«f more soluble compounds, aooording to the principle 
of the distribotion of acids and bases. Since one part 
«f gypsum requires 430 parts of water for solution, iu 
np^ieation may not be beneficial to a great extent in 
dry situations; from this, akw, results its durability as 
nnumure. 

It is obvious that upon soik which are already sup- 
plied by nature, its further application would be inju- 
dicious. 

The /met that gypsum nets effiMsUially in fixing am- 
monia, may be rendered evident by comparing the 
•dor of two vessels containing urine, (into one of 
whieb a portion ef gypsum has been introduced,) that 
have been allowed to stand exposed to the air for seve- 
ral days. 

When the ^rit of inquiry and trust that animates 
- yonr correspondent, pervades the whole mass of the 
ngrieultuml conratunity, dissipating prejudice and wil- 
Kng ignorance, then it may be expected that science 
" will do her perfeet work;'' and what perfection may 
me not antieipate from enlightened practice under her 
mispioest 

la eondnsion, I would recommend for the study of 
«very ianner, some elementary work on chemistry, of 
^gwtd ckaracUTf as Dr. Draper's — price 75 cts; or 
B. fiiUiman's jr.,— price f 1.00. 8. W. Johnson. 
Jher Jtifwr, N, V., Mmy 9, 1847. 

QsA«B OnANOB. — ^Under this head, in the May 

wumber of the Cultivator, you say — " How it may 

nUnd the winters of this latitude we are unable to say, , 

Imt deem it well worth a trial, being confident that 

• \ynil answer admirablj if it should prove suflicientlj 



hardy." About ten years sitaoe I planted some seedn- 
of the Osage Orange in rather an unfavorable situa- 
tion. A few plants came up; for t^o or three years 
their growth was very little. They were afterwards . 
removed to a more favorable location, when rhey im- 
proved rapidly, throwing out lateral shoots in great 
abundance. Some winters the trees were affected by 
frost; others they were not; whether owing to the cdi* . 
mate, or the luxuriant growth of the tree, I am unaUe - 
to determine; but enough survived every winter to an** 
swcr the purposes of hedging. A shoot of the last 
year's growth measures more than eleven feet in 
length. G. 8, Erie, Pa., May 21, 1847. 

OsAOE Oranob roR Hbdobs.— I see by the May 
number of the Cultivator, that some of your citineaa 
have got on seed of the Osage Orange, for experiment. 
Three years ago I procured some of the seed, and 
planted it without any preparation other than prepa- 
ring the ground, (a sandy loam,) and putting it in, in 
good condition to produce any vegetable production. 
That season, (three years ago,) was very dry here. 
The seed did not germinate, but lay in the ground un- 
til the following year; and then I believe almost every 
seed came up, and grew vigorously. The plants stood 
the following winter well. None of them were injured 
by the following winter, (which was a very severe one,) 
except a few inches of a second growth, which started 
late in the fall. For hedges, this would rather be aa 
advantage than otherwise; as it would tend to make 
the hedge more compact, without the trouble of prun- 
ing. This last winter, none of the young trees suf- 
fered more by our climate than an apple tree; and the 
growth being quite equal to that of a young apple tree, 
both in the nursery and tne few I set out. I therefore 
OQ|iolude, as far as I have had experience with the 
Osage Orange, that 4x will bear the climate of the 
north an well as the ap^de. Whether it will bear 
fruit is yet to be known. To form a hedge, I judge it 
would be as well, if not better, to plant the s^S) 
keeping them dean, where they are wanted for the 
hedge, as I find them a very troublesome article to 
transplant. The thorns on them are very numerous 
and very sharp. D. Minis. Jeomr, Pa., 1847. 

Shbcp Ht7SBANDRT IN ViROiNiA. — ^I SOS a commu* 
ttication in the June number of the Cultivator, in rela- 
tion to the agricultural advantages of Nelson Co., Va.^ 
signed '' Nelson." Among other things mentioned, he 
speaks of the adaptation of that section of country t9 
the growing of fine wool, upon the authority of Samuel 
Patterson, Esq., of Washington Co., Pa. If '' Nelson ** 
will cross the mountain into the adjoining county of 
Augusta, he wiH there find a flock of pure Merino^ 
brought from Vermont, whieb have been living. and 
thriving for the last two years as welt, probably, as 
they ever did at the North. No disease has ever been 
seen among them. This season, the whole flock, (94,) 
a large proportion lambs, averaged within a fraction 
of 5 lbs. clean wool per head. One two year old ram 
sheared 9 lbs. 4 oz. This flock have had no eztrh 
keep, yet they have been fat the year round. This is 
proof by experience, that this part of Virginia is well 
adapted to the growing of fine wool. I have paid 
some attention to the subject during the last fear 
years, having travelled considerably in the southern 
and southwestern states, (not by steamboat or steam- 
car,) but on horseback, and never have, in my opinion 
seen a country better fitted by nature for sheep huh 
bandry than this section of Virginia. The greatest 
drawback here, is the destruction of sheep by the num- 
berless hordes of worthless cur dogs, (kept generally 
by worthless men,) which go prowling about the ooun • 
try seeking what they may devour. I hope that mo 
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will be Dsecl, when the next censni is being taken, to 
•eoertain the nomber of sheep annnaU^ lost in this 
state by do^s, and their Taloe. It will, I have no 
doubt, astonish the natives. Augusta. 

PnopBR CoNsrmucTioK or LxoBTinivo Rods. - 
As the season is fast approaching in which large 
qnantities of hay and grain are to be stored, I wish to 
oall the attention of your numerous readers to the im- 
portance of protecting their barns by lightning rods. 

It is well known that the warm vapor arising from 
newly filled barns, has a strong affinity for electricity, 
and on the near approach of a thunder eloud, places 
such bnildings in imminent danger; but a prejudice has 
arisen against the use of conductors, from the improper 
manner in which they have generally been construc- 
ted. When not rightly made and put up, they are of 
no value. In many cases they may be even worse 
than useless. For instance, if the points at the upper 
extremity are covered with rust, they will not answer 
the purpose intended, because a metallic oxide repels 
instead of attracting electricity. If tho lower end ter- 
minates before reaching the ground, or penetrates it 
but a short distance, the fluid is liable to escape from 
the rod into the side of the building, which being close 
at hand, offers a better conductor than the air, or tho 
dry surface of the ground. 

For the information of such as may not have given 
attention to this matter, I will give the raethc^ of 
making and attaching conductors, which has been test- 
ed by experiments, and approved by men of science. 

They should be made of horse shoe rods, five-eighths 
inch square, which are sufficiently large, and being 
slit cold, have a rough jagged surface, afibrding nu- 
meroas radiating points. The several pieces of which 
the rod is composed, may be welded smoothly together, 
so as not to increase the size, or joined by a hook and 
eye. In the last method, the hook should have a point 
left on tlie end, and be driven into the eye after being 
bent at little more than a right angle. 

In applying the conductor to barns, begin at the 
northwest comer, by inserting the rod far enough into 
the ground to always insure its contact with moist 
earth; carry it along the gable end to one end of the 
ridge pole, thence silong the ridge pole to the other 
end of it, thence along the other gable end, and down 
the southeast corner, continuing it iaU the ground, as 
in the beginning, far enough to reach the moist earth. 
There should be a point at the eaves on each corner, 
and one on each end of the ridge pole, which should be 
covered with a coating of silver to prevent them from 
Tustin?. The rod should be secured in its place 
by wooden fastenings. If these directions are carefully 
observed, there can be but little doubt that buildings 
thus provided would be eflfectually secured against de- 
struction by lightning, with little trouble and at a 
small expense. W. Meridmj N, H,, /aac, 1847. 

Canada Thistles. — Some persons suppose that 
this plant is only propagated by root, not from seed. 
The idea is unqaestionably erroneous, and leads to a 
•arelessness which permits the increa.^ of the pest. It 
is true that it spreads rapidly by roots; hui where it 
is seen to spring up, as it frequently does, at a con- 
siderable distance from whore it had previously grown, 
it may be known to have sprung from seed. It should 
therefore be made a rule to prevent its seeding in all 
esses. We believe a law requiring the periodical cut- 
ting of Canada thistles on the public highways in this 
state, has for some time existed, and during the last 
session of the Legislature, an act was passed to '' pro- 
vide for the destruction of Canada thistles, and other 
noxious weeds on the banks of the canals, railroads, and 
tompike roads." This act makes it the duty of the su- 
perintendents of canals, and the several railroad and 



turnpike corporations, to cause all the thistles and nox* 
ioQS plants growing on the sides of the canals, to the 
width owneuby the state, and all those growing on lands 
belonging to the corporations, to be cut twice in each 
year — once between tho fifteenth day of Jtf&e and the 
first day of July, and once between the fifteenth day of 
August, and the first day of September. In case of the 
neglect of the officers to have this work performed as 
specified, it is provided that any person may cut the 
thistles, &c., within the time mentioned, and they 
shall be entitled to receive for the labor so performed, 
at the rate of one d(^Iar per day, of the superintendents 
of the canals, or the several railroad companies. 

In pastures and aU grass grounds, thistles should bo 
mowed clou to the ground twice a year, just as they 
are in blossom, before any of them have seeded. The 
labor of cutting will in nutny cases be repaid by the 
extra quantity of feed which may be thus obtained. 
Thistles frequently occupy the best ground, and where 
they stand thickly, they prevent animals from eating 
the grass, which grows among them. By cutting 
them closely^ the grass springs fresh and sweet, ana 
the patches are grazed so much that the growth of the 
thistles is often much cfaeckeq. On rooi<it land, which 
is inclined to make a thick sward, thuiles may be ef* 
feetaally smothered down and killed by following up 
the practice of cutting for a few years. We have for* 
merly proved this in our own experience in repeated 
instances. 

In cultivated hmd, the Canada thistle may be de» 
stroyed by frequent plowing. Four thoreogh pk»w* 
ings, with an interval of three weeks, between each 
plowing, will destroy the principal portion of them. In 
a late excursion to the westeriy part of the state, wr 
were informed by several farmers that they had purw 
sued this course with advantage. Among others w^ 
may name David Thomas, Aurora, O. Y. Sackxti^, 
Seneca Falls, John Johnston, near Geneva, and D 
M. Elus, Onondaga Hill. Mr. Ei.us showed us a 
field whieh a few years ago was completely overrun 
with Canada thistles. He pk>wed it in June, after 
the thistles had got considerably started, and as soon 
as the sod was pretty welt rotteil and the thistles had 
shot through the furrows for a seoond growth, he 
plowed it a second time, and so a third time, freqnenl- 
ly harrowing in the interim between the plowinga. 
This field was sowed to wheat, and scaicely a thist&e 
appeared in the crop. It is now in pasture, and but 
very few thistles have yet shown themselves. 

Measuhing Hat. — On page 2)4 of the Cultivator 
for July, I find a communtcation signed H. A. P., giv- 
ing a rule for measuring hay in the mow er stack, and 
stating that the writer had veriled rta general acoura- 
cy, and had both bought and sold by it. He says— 
*^ if the hay be somewhat settled, ten solid yards will 
make a ton. Clover vrill take from eleven to twelve 
yards for a ton.** I thmk there must be a mistake 
somewhere. The box of an ordinary wagon contains 
one «olid yard, and ten of sooh boxes piled one on tke 
othei . would be more than ten solid yards, bnt would 
make but a small quantity of hay for a ton. It was 
this vie« of the subject which first struck me on read- 
ing the article, and if I be correct, your oorrespondeni 
H. A. P. must be wrong, and as this is one ef those 
rules that ^o not work both ways, being a very good. 
one for the seller, but bad for the buyer of hay, it will 
be well if there be a mistake, to correct it. A Svn- 

SCBIBEB. 

[Perhaps we should have added a brief note to H- 
A. P.'s article in the July number. His rule for mea- 
suring hay is one which we have never tried, and can- 
not say whether it is correct or not. The rule vrhieh 
we have Ibrmeriy followed, in some finstanoee, was Mft 
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soHd or onbio feet to the ton of hay in the mow. Thie 
would give nearly fifteen sqaare yards, (instead of 
ten,) to the ton. Bat it is obviom that no imMtriabU 
ride can be adopted in Moh a eaee, so maeh depend- 
ing on the amoant of pressure which the hay may have 
received; or Us smeeptibility of being redvoed to a 
man eompass.— Ess.] 

Hydkaulic Ram. — I notice in the Jane Cultivator, 
•partial description of Messrs. Fareham, Brown & Go.^ 
ffydrauFie Ram. I wish to make some inquiries of 
you in regard to the machine. In the first place, I 
live about 75 feet above, and about as many rods from 
the pond of water that I wish to use. I can have from 
ive to twelve feet fall, and I should like your opinion 
tbout the machine affording me a stream of water, and 
whether it would be KaMe to freeze up in winter, here 
Ittnongst the Green Mountains; and whether I can car* 
ry the water in pine logs, and bow lon^; the machine 
will be warranted to operate. £. H. Weeks. 

[ We publish the above in the hope that Messrs. F. 
St B., or some one else, will fornish the iaformation 
ealled for.— Eds.] 

HoasE Rake. — It is well, Messrs. Editors, to pre- 
eerve the memento of implements useful to the farmer, 
and as the farmers of America liave profited largely 
by the advantages derived from the horse rake, I deem 
k but justice to the inventor, a poor son of Afriea, to 
treasure up its history. 

A black TOon, who lived in Hempstead Plains, Long 
Island, says the Farmer^s Cabinet, invented the horse 
rake. He died in 1821. It was first introduced into 
Pe'nnsylvania in 1812. The first one was degtr<nfed by 
a malicious person, who feared its innovating effects 
on the price of labor. It is now becoming universal, 
and many a patent instrument is to be found, while 
the inventor is forgotten* It saves at least one half 
of the expense in gathering the hay. Let Africans eon 
have the credit. Surely the farmers of America will 
not be unwilling to award credit where it belongs. H. 

The Iwflitewce of the Barberrt, and the 
DocTBiKE or Transmutation. — We trust our friend 
the writer, will pardon us for giving publicity to the 
following extract from a private letter: 

** The barberry was out of flower a fortnight to 
three weeks before our wheat came into bloom. I 
have never yet seen the man or writer, who could irive 
any satisfactory reason why the barberry should blnst 
wheat j yet Sir John Sinclair believed in the notion, 
being misled, if I remember right, by one of his sci- 
entific friends; and it is sad to think that science 
should be perverted to such purposes. In the June 
number of the (renesee Farmer, however, at page 137, 
we have two extracts from a very learned work, and 
no less a name than that of Dr. Lindlev, of London, is 
given as authority for the transmutation of oatt into 
fft ! Dr. Lindley ought to be high authority, but great 
men are not always wise. Even Linnaeus himself be- 
lieved in the annual submersion of swallows ! and many 
oelebrated men have been equally credulous. 

*' People generally believe too much; and I shall not 
be misunderstood when I comprise all superstitions 
folks in this class. I have thought that farmers occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in this legion; but it is so 
much easier to believe — to take a thing for certain — 
than to observe and to reason; that thousands, like a 
flock of sheep following a bell-wether, wander in the 
devious wilds of error. And when once fairly within 
the enclosure, how unwilling they are to have old pre- 
judices disturbed, and how eagerly they oatch at every 
atraw that promises the least support ! 

E. S. Johnson, of Penfield, is the ehampioB on this 
•6caBh)D^ who eomes forward in the garb of philoso- 



phy, to prove the doctrine of transmutation. A little 
more diacernment, however, might have saved him' 
from this trouble. The ucond extract, in my judg- 
ment, disproves the jSr<t. After teU'ng us with great 
gravity, that if the stems of oats are nut down, -' tnt'o- 
TtMbUf rye is the crop reaped," — ^he tells us with equal 
gravity, that Lord Hervey only got a very slender 6ar- 
Imf, retembiing rye, a little vJiiatf and some oaU ! Not 
a word is said of the cleanness of the ground — of the 
impossibility that rye, wheat, or barley, could be ao- 
cidently dropped there — or that any care was taken 
to prevent it. The mind that can be satisfied with 
experimenta of this kind, must be in a deplorable con-' 
dicion; bat yet not very dissimilar to what we have 
generally seen amongst the advocates of transmuta- 
tion. 

*' When oats are thus turned into rye, a thin crop 
en/y if pr^teed. What becomes of the rest or the 
oats f and by what magic process is some turned into 
barley and some into wheat f As Gideon B. Smith 
once remarked, ' Verily, we are making rapid advan- 
ces back again to the darker ages.' 

** During the long controvei-sy on wheat turning into 
chess, aeveral instanoes were stated by gentlemen of 
unimpeachable veracity, of farms and districts, where 
not a single stalk of chess was discovered among the 
wheat in many years — ^say 20, 30 — and even longer 
periods. Now, one well established fact of this 
kind, is suflicient to outweigh the testimony o** a thou« 
sand Dr Lindleys, where the more careless the expe- 
rimenter in favor of transmutation, the more likely he 
is to succeed.'' 

Aroma of Plants — In^uirv. — Allow me to in- 
quire whether the culture of aromatic plants in proxi- 
mity, would have any effect on the innumerable insects 
that infest and often destroy our vegetation? The 
aroma of certain plants is obnoxious to most insects, 
evinced by their absence if not virtual destruction. 
Aside from this influence, may not the ofi*ete matter 
of the protecting y furnish direct support to the protect' 
ed plant. An established principle in the " animal 
economy" — " the bane of one is food for another," 
would seem applicable to the vegetable. The fertili- 
zing properties of certain plants for the growth of 
others in alternation, furnishes an apposite illastration. 

Those broad-leaved and vigorous plants that live in 
quite different latitudes, may they not be properly 
juxta-posed in our orchards, vineyards, and nurseries ? 
I am almost ready to ask, may not the ** creeping 
ivy," — the multiform parasitic vines that climb and 
even rise with the '' proudest oak," be a source of sus- 
tenance and consequently a support, instead of an ab«- 
aolute dependant on their trelllsed upbslders. D. T. 
Brown. 

[It may be possible, that in some cases, noxious in- 
sects may be efi*ectua1ly repelled by the odors of plants 
—of which actual experiment would be only conclu- 
sive — ^but in most cases the remedy would be worse 
than the disease, as the amount of such plants required, 
would entrench largely on the space and soil needed 
for other purposes. It is very much to be questioned 
if aay useful end would be thus attained, except in 
very extreme cases. 

With regard to the aroma from plants affording 
nourishment to other plants, there is nothing in the 
known experience of horticulturists and of vegetable 
physiologists, nor in any theory based on fact, which 
strengthens such a supposition. The matter constitu- 
ting aroma, is exceedingly small, and can contain but 
little of a fertilizing nature.] 



Larorer's Cottage — Sheep Rack. — ^The corres- 
pondent of the Cultivator over the letter " T.," will 
confer a favor by informing us, (through the samtt 
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nedioin,) by what means the joists which sopport the 
lAiamber floor and partitions above are sastained, in the 
" laborer's cottage," figured and described in the Janaa* 
ry number ? And also, in what port of the frame 
^ braces " are employed, as it is observed that they 
are in the bill of timber. And also, will he grve the 
distance or space between the slats of the '' sheep 
rack," also figured and described in the March mim- 
ber, and by what means the hay is kept against the 
alats, and within reach of the sheepT W. R. 

[The joists referred to were supported by thick 
strips of plank, spiked on the inside of the upright 
siding. We do not at this moment recollect any bra- 
ces used in the building, except in connecting the 
rafters, to lath upon ovei%ead. 

The space between the slats of the sheep rack, is 
about six inches— or just wide enough for each sheep 
to thrust its head freely between, and thul enabled to 
reach the hay without difficalty, and by which means 
Tess is wasted than if drawn from the rack at each 
mouthful. Any carpenter may easily measure the 
thickness of a sheep's head, and act accordingly.] 



" Thb W«8T." — The Prairie Farmer, commenting 
on a communication in the Maine Farmer, giving pri- 
ces of lands and products '' at the west," very properly 
ftsks, " Where is that 7" The west is a pretty exten- 
aive term. It may include about 14 states, stretching 
from the northern extremity of Wisconsin, to the 
iouthern line of Texas, if anybody knows where that 
is, and it may include any extent of territory west of 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains; or, it may mean 
some littlo corner in one of the states, where the wri- 
ter has a friend or correspondent. 

How MUCH POmK WILL A BVSHKL OT COBN MaKE f 

This is, no doubt, a hard question to answer, as so 
much depends on certmn contingencies — such as the 
natural tendency of the hog to fatten, the manner in 
which the food is prepared, and the situation in which 
the animal is placed in regard to all the circnmstaaces 
which promote the secretion of fat. An amount of 
food which would fatten an animal when placed in a 
dry and comfortable pen and fed from a clean trough, 
might bo no more than adequate to the supply of the 
waste of the body, under an exposure to cold and wet, 
where quietude and comfort could not be enjoyed. 
Still an approximation may be made towards the set- 
Clement of this question. If a series of experiments 
could be made with hogs of the best breeds, placed in 
all respects in similar circumstances, both in regard to 
qnantity and quality of food, sheker, and mode of feed> 
ing, a succession of results of similar character would 
ju> doubt in time be obtained, and they might be fairly 
taken as establishing for all practical porposes, the 
.point involved in the question. 

The committee to adjudge premiums on svrine for 
the Essex County (Mass.) Agricultural Society, at the 
exhibition in 1846, in concluding their report, make 
aome observations on the cost of making pork. They 
•ay— 

" It is believed by your committee that pork can be 
raised lor six cents a pound, when corn is sixty cents per 
bushel, at seven cents a pound when it is seventy cents 
per bushel, and so on, either way, one cent a pound on 
the pork, and ten cents a bushel on the com. And this 
•OBclnsion is drawn from the fact that a good thrifty 
hog, that will eat four quarts of corn a day, will gain 
a pound and a-half of pork a day." 

Aocording to the above rule, a quart of com is equi- 
valent to six ounces of pork, and a bushel is equivalent 
to twelve pounds. The committee do not state, (what 
is certainly very important,) whether the com shonld 
be ground, and the meal given either raw ar ooakadi 



or whethar the eiwB ia to ba led whole m ita raiyr 
state. 

The committee, however, speak in regard to tlie 
utility of cooked food, especially apples for awiaa; aa 
follows: 

** Our own testimony weald go atnmgly in favor of 
cooked food, and some of us aie of opinion that if it 
be fermented it is all the better. Indeed, apples, sour 
or sweet, if boiled and mixed with meal are not oalj 
eagerly eaten by swine, but are nearly as promotive of 
their growth as potatoes managed in the same way. 
We have no question that this is the best oae to which 
cider apples can be appropriated." 



'* Big Hcad" in Hoxses. — The die 
called " big head," is sometimes very treubleaoBM, botb 
on account of the pain and injury it inflicts on the horse^ 
and the difliciilty of curing it. J.J. Revsssau, in tlm 
Prairie Farmer, gives an article descriptive of the die- 
ease and mode of cure. He says — ** The ftrst appeaf* 
ance of the lug head, when it attacks the npper jaw, 
is more like that produced by the halter in break* 
ing young horses than any tiling I can eempare it tOb 
Indeed so similar are the tao that jockeys frequently 
trade off horses having iacipieot big head, stating that 
the appearances have been produced by a halter. The 
horse irst loses that delicacy of proportion about the 
bead which is one of his greatest ornaments, looking 
clumsy and awkward on account of the swelling whick 
takes place first at or aear the place where the nose- 
band of the halter passes round the aose. The to* 
mors are at first small and circumscribed, and may not 
be noticed by a careless observer. Their situation- ie 
en each side of the face at the place above indicated, 
and when they acqjuire thear greatest size, they extend 
to the eyes, or thereab€>ot, aad their elevation will be 
one or two inches, aad io bad cases more. The heaj 
now preseats a peculiarly clumsy appearance. Fre 
queatiy before the upper part of the head advances so 
far as just described, the aflcction »crzcs the lower jaw 
bone, which becomes much larger than natural." 

The shoulder, also, he says, is liable to be attackeil. 
It begins to swell at the points, from ahich it extenda 
aad embraces the whole scapula. Bur the disorder ob 
serves no regularity in its attack and progress. '*- Some 
times the face alone is afiected; sometimes the lower 
jaw, and sometimes the head is lust atlccted; the com- 
plaint beginning in the shoulder, and extending to the 
limbs, and finally to the head." In some cases it is 
said, the disorder docs not extend to the head, and in 
such cases it is called the " stifi' disorder," though the 
complaint is said to be the same, as is proved by its be- 
ing cured with the same treatment. It appears to be 
kaown by the varinos names of ^ni»ig4iead," "big-jaw,** 
'^ big-shoulder," and " stifl* disorder," but the same 
treatment is recommended for all. The disease is di- 
vided into three stages. The first stage is known by 
stiffness in the limbs, lameness, Sec. The second stage 
is shown by the enlargement of the head, jaw or shoul- 
der. The third and last stage is shown by the protu- 
bemnccs on the head, having gained a considerable 
size aad bony consistence. The treatment for the first 
and second stages is given as follows: 

** 1st. Apply a cord around the upper lip, put in • 
stitch and twist it so as to hold the horse still. This 
ia a common operation and familiar to every farmer. 
Then cut threngh the skin on the middle of the nose, 
Tcrtically, and immediately on the rounding part be- 
tween the nostrils. Let the incision be no deeper than 
to expose the tendon which passes down in this place. 
Lay held of the tendon aad cut it ia two; then cut it off 
again at the distance of about one inch, taking the 
piece eaturely out. (The piece must be taken out, o^ 
the e«t extremitiea would aooa reuaite.) Next, dotfb* 
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one ear and excise about an inch from each cord — ao 
with the other car." 

, After the operations have been performed, it is re* 
commended to tarn the horse to grass, to give him no 
grain, and neither ride or drive him until he is well, 
which it is said will require several weeks, and it is re> 
commended to give him on alternate days, a teaspoonful 
of salt-petre, and a tabiespooafui of sul]|Uiur, for 9 or 
10 daysj bleeding him every two or three days in the 
course of that time. 

. In case the disease has reached the third stage be- 
fore treatment is commeaoed, it is directed to ^' bore a 
gimblet-hole in each protuberant bone of the face, 
<oQe on each side,) and introduce into them a piece of 
arsenic the sixe of a pea, wrapped in tissue paper." 



Road Maki)i«.-^ was gratified by your introdu- 
cing the subject of roads to the notice of the readers 
of the CuUivator, and I like much the suggestions of 
Mr. Gillespie, in yourxquotations from his work on 
road making. We, at this place, need only to travel 
ft few miles sooth, to the bounds of Pennsylvania, to 
see proofs of the advantages of the money tax system 
for road making and repairing, over the operations of 
our plan. Although the soil there is inferior to ours 
.for roads, and the settlements newer and more scanty, 
there is a strikingly marked diflerence in the quality 
and conditioQ of the roads in their favor. 

I have loog thought that a mode of taxatioii eatire- 
ly different from any that I have known adopted, might 
be devised, which wouhi secure the object more cer- 
Uiniy and cheaply, and be less bordensomo to the peo- 
ple. It ^uld embra43e the principle, as a main fea- 
dure, that every parcel of real estate should support that 
portion of road which passes through and 1^ it, and 
be, with suitable exceptions and qualifioations, ex- 
empted from further taxation for such purposes. I 
think a system based on this principle might be per- 
fected, so as to effect the following advantages: Every 
person owning real estate, would at once make his 
portion of the road in the best and most durable man- 
ner. They wouM feel that by this course, they would, 
as it were, relieve their estate from the payment of 
annual interest on a mortgage with which it was en- 
cumbered. He could perform his work when conve- 
nient, instead of doing it at the order of a captious 
overseer. He would do it as he does the work on his 
farm by fuli days' work, instead of wasting his timcj 
as is commonly done in the present system. Besides, 
ft commendable emulation would be excited among 
neighborlioods and individuals, which would insure ex- 
oellenee in their work. 

I should think that a commissioner of highways (I 
Would by ao means have more than one,) should be 
elected in each town, to perform the ordinary duties 
of superintendents — seeing that all roads are con- 
•tracted on one and an improved model, and kept in 
perfect order. ' He should also assess an equitable tax 
on all personal property in the town, a poll tax on all 
pefsons not exempt as above, and a tax on such real 
estate as is located in villages and other situations, in 
which no specific labor is needed. The money so 
raised to be applied to the eonstruetion and repairs of 
bridges, and to aid those persons who may be too hea- 
vily burdened by their portions of road. If this source 
of revenue should not prove sufficient for those purpo- 
ses, he should have power to direct an appropriation 
by the board of supervisors, chargeable to the general 
account of the town. 

I should tbink that all the commissioners of towns 
in a county, would form an appropriate board of ap- 
peal, from the decision of any one commissioner, in all 
oases of grievance, on the part of individuals, or of the 
towtt; with, perhaps, ultimate appeal to the board of 



supervisors. I do not presume that this sketch of a 
plan approaches a perfect one — perhaps you may think 
it chimerical. If so, I hope yon or others will con- 
trive a plan which will operate better than the present 
one, which almost entirely fails with us, though the 
highway tax bears a proportion to our town and 
county taxes, as six to fideen. A. D. Binghamtoa^ 
/Wy 12, 1847. 

Successful Stksp Foa Seeds. — Much has been 
said and written on the subject of soaking seeds in dif- 
ferent preparations, for the pui-pose of promoting thcit 
rapid vegetation and growth. As far as I have heard 
or read, these experiments have proved that most of 
these solutions or preparations are nearly or quite 
worthless. X will, however, state a few facts in regard 
to ono solution that I have tried for the last three seasons* 

In the winter of 1845 I found, in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier I think, the following recipe — '*Soak 
garden seed four hours in a solution of chloride of lune 
in the proportion of 40Z. chlor. lime, to one gallon of 
water." The writer observes that seeds which were 
soaked thus, came up some days sooner than those which 
were not soaked, and that the plants kept the lead 
through the season. 

The experiment being easily tried, I made up my 
mind to give it a fair trial, and see what the result 
would bo. On the 10th of May, 1845, having my 
grouAd ready, beds made, hills all prepared, so that aa 
little time as possible should be coasuooed in planting, 
I put cucumber, muskmeloo, boot, summer savory and 
radish seeds, and corn, beans and peas into the solution, 
let them soak four hours, and planted immediately. — 
Twenty-four hours after planting, I dug up some of tbo 
com and peas, and found that their roo^s were from 
one to one and a-half inches in length. In forty-eight 
hours the roots were three to four inches, and the spiro 
one to one and a- half inohes in length. The precise 
day that they broke groujyi I now forget. 

My cucumbers and melons came up qniok and weH, 
and for the first time in my life, my beets were up be- 
fore any weeds were,started. In a garden adjoining 
mine, planted nine or ten days previous to mine, beans 
were just breaking the ground when mine were plant> 
ed, yet mine passed them in a week my corn eame up 
about the same time, and my peas came up first. Now 
as to the mtntturt merely, seeds lying in the ground 
eight or ten days would imbibe as much as they would 
by being soaked four hours. I have not marked the 
exact time of my seeds vegetating, since 1845. I 
know, however, that my seeds do not fail me as they 
used to do, and as my neighbor's very frequently do. 

This year I did not plant my garden till the 17th of 
May. Bvorything that I soaked came up quick, sq 
that my plants were altogether ahead of the weeds, 
and my cucumbers and melona have kept out of tho 
reach of the bugs, while my neighbors have planted 
two, three, and lour times. I have never seen any no- 
tice of this solution, except as above mentioned. Two 
or three of my neighbors have tried the experiment 
this year with the like good results. Baxlst. Ming* 
Aomton, 1847. 

Gluten in Wheat. — ^This valuable constituent in 
wheat, varies much in quantity with climate, and with 
the kind of manure. Wheat in warm climates has most 
gluten, often nearly one-half more. Equal portions of 
Cincinnati and of the best Alabama flour were madt 
into bread, with the addition of equal portions of yeast. 
On baking, the bread from Cincinnati flour was found 
to be 33 per cent, heavier than tho flour and yeast to- 
gether; the Alabama flour had gained 55 per cent., in 
oonsequence of the larger quantity of gluten in the lat* 
ter. Wheat manured with ox-blood and some other of 
the most powerful manures, was found to contain aboul 
three times as much gluten as with cow manure 
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HEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We pobiith belowi m list of tlie Judffet appointed by ihie Soeiety, 
10 awnrd iu prizes at ita next Fair, at Saratoga Springa, on the 
14lh, 15th, and 18ih days of next moiiih. 

Thoee who intend to compete for premimna ehould remember 
that all animals and anieles most be ready for examination on the 
^m iftiy of the exhibition— thfit is. on the fovrtsbitth of Swr- 
TSM8BB. The first day will be devoted exclasirely to the exami- 
•ation by the judges, of the animals and articles exhibited, and no 
ptrtomM will be admiued within the encloeare on this day, but the 
oAcera of the Society, jodges, and exhibitors. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee, the Prssii^vrt 
ivported tliat he had, with the Secretaryt visited Saratoga Springs 
doriiig the past week, and was happy to inforra the Committee 
that the citizens of r<aratoga have oirganized their committees as 
requested by the Ezecntive Committee at their last meeting : and 
tkai thev are making iM-rangements for the erection of buildings 
and enclosing the grounds. Assurances were given that every- 
thing required would be in readiuevs for tlie approaching Fair of 
*e Society. 

The Skcbbtast reported that he had, in parsaaiice of the di- 
reetiunsof the Executive Committee, corresponded with the offi- 
cers of the railroad companies, and that the usual facilities Mroold 
be furnished to the Soeiety at the Fair. Articles and stock for ex« 
kibition to be transported free. Yisilora in special trains, at half 
the usual fare. Officers of the Society to be carried to and from 
|be Fair in any of the trains at the same rates. 

AWARDING COMMITTEES. 

On Durham Cof tie.— Effingham Lawrence* Flushing, Long 
laiand , Henry Holmes, Washington ; Thimas Hollis, Otsego. 

Oa Htnfwdst. Deewi#, oa^ if yrshiyss.— Lemuel Hurlbnt, Win- 
chester, Ct.; Frederick Ingersoil, Oneida ; Thomas Bell, West- 
chester. 

CrotS' Improved tmd IVSatitw.— Richard Oriswold, Lyme, Conn. ; 
Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles ; John Bndd, Greene Co. 

Workinff Oxen.— Sanford Ho;rard, Albany; Joseph Bennett, 
Otsego; Hiram Clift. Onondaga. 

fiiecrt.— John Boies« Homer ; J. B. Dill, Auburn ; Jalins Curtis, 
Oneida. 

Fat Coifb— Hiram Slocum, Troy ; Thomas Devoe, New-York ; 
Lester Barker, Oneida. 

Mikh Coti;«.— Newbury Bronson, Wyoming; John Bathgate, 
Morrisania : Ellas C<ist, Ontario- 

Hor$$$, ClasM 1 and 9.— Hon. Adam I^rgnson, Canada West ; 
Theodore S. Faxton, Oneidn ; A W. Clark, Jefferson. 

Biood /ToTMs.— Charles Henry Hall, Harlem ; John T. Cooper, 
Albany; Alexander O. Spencer, Wayne. 

Mgatthod Uont* amd Gctftags.— SiUs K. Stow, Troy ; W. 8. 
Sioutenbergh, Coxsackie ; Barent P. Staats, Albany. 

LongWooUd SAsep.— Edward Hallock, Ulster; L. D. CUa, Put- 
nam ; Thomas Dunn, Albany. 

Middi* WaoUd Sfcscp— Francis M. Rotch, Olaego comity; 8. 
Wait, Jr., Orange ; Henry Metier, Dutchess. 

BTmnos.— Henry G. Tainior. Hampton, Conn.; Robert L. Rose, 
Ontario ; J. L. Randall. Onondaga. 

SazoNs.— James M. Ellis, Onondaga; S. C. Scorille, Salisbnry, 
Conn.; M. Y. Tilden, Columbia. 

Aotne— Henry Rhodes, Oneida county; Martin Springer, Rens- 
selaer : Wm. Hovrard, Caynga. 

Povirry.— H. A. Field, New-York; F. G. Moces, Onondaga; 
Mr. Potter, New- York. 

PEotes.— John S. Gould, Columbia coimty; Edwin N- Hnbbell, 
Ofcenc; Morgan L. Brainenl, Oneidn. 

Wagons^ HarrowSf te.—W. H. McCulloch, Greenhnsh; Mat- 
thias P. Coons, Rensselaer ; Richard Yan Dj'ke, jr., Greene. 

Florm ImpUmMtMn ^e.-^T. A. Borrall. Ontario county; Benj. 
N. Huntington, Oneida; Hart Massey, Jefferson. 

Plowing Match. — ^John McDonald, Washington county ; Isaac 
Tfellmadge. Remselaer ; Joseph Ball, Otsego ; Leonard Bronk, 
Gieeae; Hiram Mills^ Lewis. 

Sutler.— Israel Demo. Oneida county ; Washington Putnam, Sa- 
ratoga ; John Bloom, Albany. 

Cssese.— Joseph Carey, Albany; Joel Woodwortb, Jefferson; 
loel Rooft, Saratoga. 

SMfar.-- Robert McDonnell, Saratoga ; Geoi]gc Tnckerman, Ot- 
sego : James .M. Cook, Rallston Spa. 

Sifik.— Ebenezer Proodfit, Rensselaer; James Clark, Hudson; 
Henry Carpenter. Albany. 

Domegtfe Munufaeturet.—Om.t^ Hnngerford, JeflVrson; I<e 
Grand B Cannon, llenmelaer ; W. J. Gilchrist, Saratoga ; Edward 
Wells. Montgomery ; John Yan Dnzen, jr., Colombia. 

NetdU Work, ^c— Mrs. f^bbeus Bootli, Baliston; Mri. Miles 
Beach, Saratoga Springs : Mrs. M. Harvey. Salem ; Mrs. Henry 
tfoimes. Union Yillage ; Mrs Wm A. Beach, Saratoga Springs; 
Mrs. Samuel Young, Baliston. John J. Yiele, Esq., Troy, Secre- 
Way to committee. 

Flotoort.— "Dr. Herman Wendell. Albany ; W. R. Randall, Cort- 
kuid ; J. W. Biisell, Monroe : James R. Westcott. Saratoga ; 
J>dws.— Mis. E. C. Delavmn. Baliston : Mrs. R Hantington, Rome: 
Mn. Hnntsman, Flushing; Mxa. Dr. O'Toolc, Wacbiogtoii, D. C; 



Mrs. L. Tockefy Albany ; Mrs. Margaret Conkling, Melrose^ near 
Anbum. 

KegetoMcs.—Thomas Bridgeman, New- York; R. Harper, Albauys 
David Gray, Utica. 

MiMeeOanoouo Jritcbs.— E. P. Prentice, Albany ; Joshua Atwa- 
ter, Greene ; Ransom Cook, Saratoga. 

F^m'fs.— Lewis F. Allen, Erie ; Samuel Young, Saratoga ; Roa. 
well Reed, Greene. 

Faintimgs and DraMing$.'~J. J. Thomas, Wayne; W. W. Fof- 
syth, Albany ; O. U. Orosvenor, Oneida. ' 

Sfoeet, ^T.—Pomeroy Jones, Oneida ; Edward Fitch, Saratoga; 
Asa Fitch, M. D. Washington. 

i)tscr«itoiiary.--Orv}lle Clarke, Washington: Joel Rathbonc, 
Albany; W. L. F. Warren, Saratoga; A. L Luin, Schenectady i 
George Griffing, Greene. 

Foreign SU)eh^Hor»e$.—Snmeo D. Wesson, Albany; Bla Mcrw 
riam, Lewis; Dr. Carriugton, Farmington, Ci. 

Catc2«.— Horatio Sergeant, Springfield, Mass.; Ira S. Hitclicoel^ 
Oneida; E. P. Beck, Wyoming. 

Sheep —Stephen Bbtty, Washington eoonly ; John Mudoek, Mon;. 
roe ; Samuel H. Church, Oneida. 

CoMXiTTXB or Abrakokxbmts.— Geo, Yail. Troy; B. P. John- 
son, Albany; T. J. Marvin, W. A. Beach, J. T. Blanchard, J. A. 
Corey, Saratoga Springs ; Samuel Cheever, Bemis Heights^ 

CoMMTTTEB OF RxczFTioif — ^Hob. R. H. WalwoTth, Saratoga! 
Samuel Yonng, Baliston ; John A. King, Jamaica ; E.C. Delavan, 
Baliston ; T. J. Marrin, G. M. Davison, J. H. Corey, Saratoga 8p*a 

The New Hatxk Countt (Ct.) Society m to hold 
its next exhibition at Waterbory, on the 6th of Ooto* 
ber. Efforts for a large display are being made. 

JEFPsasoif CouNTT, N. Y. The annual Fair it 
to be at Watertown on the 9th and 10th of September. 
The address is to be delivered by Dr. Lxs, editor of 
the Genesee Farmer, 



CuLTiTATiow or Cebeal Gkains in Colo Cli- 
mates. — In SillimanU Journal, there is a notice of a 
paper recently published in St. Petersburgh, on the 
calture of grain in high latitudes, by M. Kvpffeb. It 
is stated that in the north of Russia, near Nertchinsk, 
where the mean temperature is about 26 degrees F., 
all the cereal grains are cultiyated with success, ea> 
pecially summer rye and barley, although there are 
only two months and a half, or at most three months, 
between plowing and harvest. In the same fields, he 
found by digging, that the soil was completely frozen 
at a depth of seven feet, and so hard that a crow-bar 
was required to turn it up. This was on a hot day 
near the middle of the month of August. The depth 
to which the ground is frozen in high latitudes is stir- 
prising; thus it is stated that in penetrating the earth 
near the place above mentioned, to the depth of 176 
feet, not a drop of water was found; all was frozen. 

Paintino Bbick Buildings. — A cheap and good 
way of painting brick buildings is given by T. Hudsoai 
a correspondent of the Prairie Farmer. He states 
that he has seen buildings thus painted 12 or 15 years 
ago, the color remaining as bright as when first put 
on. Slack fresh burnt lime, as for whitewash, and add 
Venetian red to give it the desired color. Apply it 
with a whitewash brush, in dry, hot weather. Two 
coats are sufficient. Then with a chalk line lay off 
the joints in the brick, and pencil those lines with 
whitewash or white paint, the former proving most 
durable. Salt, glue, or skim milk are said to im» 
prove this paint or wash, but are not essential. 

Improvement in Cattle. — The American Herd 
Book states on the authority of Yonatt, that the ave- 
rage weight of cattle at the Smithfteld market, Lon* 
don, in 1710, was only 370 lbs. each. In 1795. theave^ 
rage was 462 lbs. In 1830, the average weight had in- 
creased to 656 lbs. each. Formerly, the average age 
of the fat oattle was five years ; now, only four yean. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Glass Milk Pans.-^A lady of my acqaaintance 
will insist that mora cream will come on milk in a glass 
than in an earthen basin, before the milk sours; and 
that milk put in a glass vessel becomes very thin and 
poor. Every effect most have its cause; bat I can ac- 
count for this, if it is true, in no other way than this. 
Most bodies have a current of electricity passing 
through them — that glass is among the few non-con* 
4uctors of electricity, and therefore, the milk being 
separated from this general flow, is allowed longer to 
remain uninfluenoed by galvanic action than if it were in 
• basin of electric conducting material. 

It is a well known fact that heavy thunder and light- 
fting tends to eurdle milk very soon; wherefore I con- 
clude that this aoommts for the lady's wonderful dis- 
covery, if it is discovered. T. 6. Limngitonf Lm, 

[Glass milk pans have been considerably introduced 
in England, and are well liked. It is often said that 
they preserve the milk unchanged for a longer time 
than other pana. We have never used them, and can- 
net, therefore, say whether this is so. It is generally 
admitted that milk sours rapidly during thunder show- 
ers; but whether this effect is owing to the agitation 
of the milk, or to electrical currents, we will not at- 
tempt to decide;^— £d8.] 

PREMXVM Offered. — Bread has been called the 
$taff of lift ; and upon the quality of it depends the 
health of a great portion of the people of this country. 

The importance of having bread made in the best 
manner, seems not to be considered sufficiently, either 
as regards the palate, stomach, or purse. The waste 
in this country consequent upon improperly made, 
bread, has been estimated by an intelligent, observing 
foreigner, to equal one-seventh of the whole consump- 
tion of wheat flour in it; and however much he may 
have over-estimated, there has been, and probably is, 
an abundance of half mixed, clammy, heavy, or sour 
bread, to be found in travelling through the land. 

With all the cleanness that may be used, still the 
kneading of a batch of bread with the flsts is unques- 
tionably hard work; and unhappily for the bread-eater, 
cleanliness and industry are not always manifested in 
the persons employed to prepare his principal food. 

Why cannot labor-saving machinery be used for 
bread making as well as for churning, working butter, 
and washing, and be adapted, also, to the use of ordi- 
nary families ? 

I propose that a premium of $50 be ofiered for an 
efiective machine for kneading and mixing dough, that 
shall be simple in its construction, easily cleaned, to 
occupy a small space, durable, and not to exceed 
$5.00 in cost, for one to work 5 lbs. of flour at a 
time; and I hand over $10.00 towards making the 
above sum, or any other sum that those like minded 
may see fit to extend It to. To such as take pleasure 
in lightening the necessary burdens that rest upon fe- 
males, I would commend a consideration of the above 
proposition. 

The qualities of the machines that may be offered 
for such a premium I should be willing to have decided 
by three good housewives, toorking loomen, to be selec- 
ted by the editors of the Cultivator. R. W., Jr. 

To PRESEBVB Tomatoes fob Winter Use. — In 
your Feb. number, page 59, is an article in which the 
recommendation to stew tomatoes for use in the win- 
ter, by some unknown person, is called an *' untried 



experiment," and pronounced a humbug; the evidence 
furnished, being the want of success on the part of 
some careful housewife, who followed the directions 
in the recipe. Allow me to say, that on the 22^ 
day of January, 1847, I had the satisfaction of par- 
taking, at the Uble of a friend, of a dish of tot 
matoes, stewed plain, put up by the lady of the 
house as an experiment, to test the practicability 
of thus preserving them, which were as fresh in flavor 
and appearance as on the day they were taken fron| 
the vines. They were put up late in the season, after 
the hottest weather was past, — Ihoroxighly stewed, put 
into large mouthed glass bottles, such as are used foe 
pickles, sealed tight when cold, and kept in a base* 
ment room. I suppose the success was the result of 
the thorough cooking. They ^ should be stewed until 
the watery parts are evaporated, and the pulp changed 
to flt crimson color. Great care is necessary to pre- 
vent its burning. L. Milton, Middlesex Co.^N, /. 

Coffee. — Nothing could be more appropriate than 
your description of the mode of preparing coffee in the 
June number of the Cultivator. From much experi- 
ence in drinking, if not preparing coflce,over a large 
proportion of our country, I feel safe in saying that in 
nine cases out of ten, it is really unfit to drink, and 
possesses little or none of the qualities of good cofiee. 
The truth is, the burning is taken in its literal sense, 
and the coffee is lUercUly burned, not brownedj as it 
should be. Prepared in the proper way, and uset) 
with a sufTicicncy of milk and sugar, it is both a deli- 
cious and nutritious beverage. Many of the evil ef- 
fects of coffbe arise from the over browning or bum- 
^^Sf £^ivlng the decoction that harsh bitter taste, which, 
although almost universal. Is not its proper taste. 

Another evil attending coffee making, is, that it is 
not kept perfectly hot till the time of drinking, and cold 
coffee, whatever be its origin, is a most expressive 
phrase. For a family, nothing equals the neatness 
and perfection of a small heater, with a spirit lamp. 
This may appear to farmers and mechanics an extra- 
vagance, as it did to myself, till tried. But after 
teaching your family how to make good cofiee, provide 
a spirit lamp and screen of the dimensions of your 
coffee pot. As soon as this is extinguished, cover the 
wick with a tin tube, and the cost of alcohol need not 
exceed three cent* per weekj and this is not paying too 
dear for a good cup of coffee. 

In a country like our own, where all the substan- 
tials of eating and drinking are produced in greater 
abundance and perfection than in any other country in 
the world, we do not find, except as rare instances, in 
private families, hotels, or eating houses, the simple 
yet delicious beverage, good- coffee. I have often 
thought that a cup of good coffee would beguile many 
a hungry and fatigued artisan anfi farmer, as well as 
other men, from the whiskey pimch and brandy sling, 
were it as prominently put before them as the decan- 
ters in the bar room. H. 

Preserving Cabbages. — There are several good 
ways of keeping cabbages during winter by burymg 
them out of doors. The difficulty is, it is hard to get 
at them during winter, without damage to those left. 
The following plan appears to avoid this difficulty:— » 
Cut the head from the stump, and pack closely in a 
cask, taking care to fill up ail the vacancies with ohaQ 
or bran, and koep in a dry cellar. 
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GERMAN EBENEZER SOCIETY. 



A commanity of Germans, about six miles east of 
BnflalOy incorporated by the Legislature under the 
tbove name, having about four years since, purchased 




J thought 

Aort sketch of them might not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Cultivator. They have been known in 
Germany for one hundred and fifty years by the name 
of Separatists; and having sold out their interest and 
dissolved their community there, they have removed 
here to the number of 800 souls, and are expecting 
large additions from Germany during the present sea- 
son. They have already built up three compact villa- 
ges a mile or two apart, numbering about 100 large 
&nd commodious dwelling houses, s6me 30 or 40 barns, 
from 80 to 200 feet long, 4 saw mills, 1 flouring mill, 
1 oil mill, 1 large woolen factory, a calico-printing es- 
tablishment, a tannery, a large variety of mechanics' 
diops, school houses, 8tc., &c.; and have large herds of 
horses, cattle and swine, and over 2,000 sheep. Their 
property is all held in common, somewhat like that of 
Che Foorierites, or Shakers at New-Lebanon, but in 
many respects radically different from those communi- 
ties. They have invested money in various ways on their 
lands, and in this vicinity, to the amount of more than 
$1,000,000. Many individuals put into the common 
stock from $3,000, to $15,000 eachj one put in $60,- 
000, and one $100,000. If they ever leave the com- 
munity, which they are permitted to do at any time if 
they choose, they can draw back the sum they put in, 
without interest. No one has yet left them from dis- 
satisfaction with their system. By mutual agreement, 
they can dissolve at any future time and divide the profits. 
They marry and are given in marriage, and each fami- 
ly lives separate, except that they, in most cases, eat 
some six or ten families together at a common table. 
The whole community is under the direction and superin- 
tendence of a set of trustees or elders, chosen annually 
by themselves, who buy and sell and manage every thing 
as they think will be best for the whole; and as they have 
all kinds of mechanics among themselves, they have little 
occasion to go abroad for help. All the children are kept 
at school under competent teachers, and the older ones 
are instructed in the higher branches, and also in the 
Knglish language. Besides being well supplied with 
books in their families, they all have free access to a 
large public library. 

Religion seems to be t]|e governing and inspiring 
element in this community; each day's labor is prece- 
ded by a season of devotional exercises in their several 
families, and after the close of labor at night, they as- 
semble by neighborhoods, and spend an boor in prayer 
and praise. The afternoon of Wednesday and Satur- 
day is devoted to religious improvement. The sabbath 
is strictly observed by an omission of all secular busi- 
ness, and by various religious exercises, both in their 
families and public assemblies. Thus far all has been 
tharaoterized by perfect hctrmony and peace. 

In visiting this community, a stranger will not fail 
•o be struck with the neatness, order, and perfection, 
with which all their farm operations are carried on; 
■nd the astonishing improvements they have made in 
to short a time, — mostly within three years; — for, 
besides the buildings they have erected, they have 
•leared between 3,000 and 4,000 acres of land, from 



which nearly every stump It thonmghly erwiioated, 
planted aboat 25,000 fruit trees, and made many milet 
of durable fences. Their gardens, yards, and fielde, 
display refined taste arid the highest state of cuhiva^ 
tion; and from present appearances, they are destiaed 
to become immensely rich. In eating, they aoi on tba 
principle, that to eat little and often, is better thaa 
overloading the stomach at long intervals. And they 
accordingly eat miiformly five thnes each day: via, at 
5| A. M.,— 9,— 1 H; 3 P. M., and 7. Ail of a suite, 
ble age, both male and female, are required to labor 
at soch business, as either their taste, genias, or habits 
may require. And whenever from any caase, snob as a 
change of weather, or the sudden ripening of a crop, 
an extra number of hands are needed, they can bring 
50 or a hnndred into a field at ooee, with any required 
namhmr ot teams, and thus enjoy great advantages ia 
cultivating and securing their crops. By a rather mi- 
nute divisiofi of labor, each man or set of nun is re- 
quired to do one thing, aad order and system are every 
where manifest, and nothing wasted. In a high sense, 
a place Ib provided for every thing, and every thkg 
found in its place. la portions of machinery for their 
factory and mills, and in agrieultnral implements, they 
are cautious in adopting our more recent improvements, 
preferring to use those they brought with them from 
Germany. Still their cloth and other manufactured ar- 
ticles are made in the best manner, and their farm 
operations crowned with the highest success. 

Separate barns, spacious and well ventilated, are 
provided for horses, oxen, cows, yearlings, calves, and 
sheep, so that they are all sheltered in the most com- 
fortable manner through the winter, and the apart- 
ments for the sheep are thoroughly whitewashed four 
or five times a year. Thus they promote health and 
increase the weight and fineness of the fleece. The 
sheep are divided into parcels, and each is under the 
constant attendance of a shepherd and his dog during 
the day, in summer, and driven up every night and bur- 
died ; and the land thus manured by them during the 
night, is at the proper time sown to turneps. The cat- 
tle are also kept in separate classes, and each is under 
the constant attendance everyday of its herdsman, and 
driven up to their yards at liight. And then look at 
their series of bams, say 150 by 40 feet, standing in a 
line eight or ten rods apart, and the whole lower part 
fitted up exclusively, one for horses, another for oxen, 
another for cows, another for young cattle, another for 
calves, and another for sheep; another series standing 
in another line and filled, some with hay, others with 
wheat, others with oats, corn, barley, ic; and then 
other ranges of buildings, enclosing hundreds of swine; 
and others still, to accommodate all the poultry belong, 
ing to the community. 

Every stable for horses and cattle, has trenches to 
carry off nil the liquid manure into tanks, to be thence 
conveyed to the growing crops of the farm; and indeed 
in all their barns and yards, the utmost attention is 
paid to making and preserving manure, and their lux* 
uriant crops bear ample testimony to its importance, 
and the skill with which it is applied. Even the priv- 
ies at their houses have their vaults extended some three 
feet back, and covered by a lid hung on hinges; and 
the night soil removed by long-handled dippers provi- 
ded for the purpose, is used most plentifully on their 
gardens. And such splendid heads of brittle lettuce, 
sttoh ououmbers, cabbages, beans, peas and corn, as 
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were grown under the stimulating eflfeots of this liquid 
exorement, it has seldom been my lot to see. 

Flora, too, has here her votaries. There are, also, 
•ngravers and exquisite painters of plants, fruits, and 
flowers, for whose works orders are constantly on hand 
firom A. J. Downing, and Wiley & Putnam, and Endi- 
oott, of New- York, and Dr. Gray, of Boston, ks. 
Altogether, they are a singular and interesting com- 
munity, and a visit to them being but a pleasant ride 
from the city, can hardly fail to be attended with both 
pleasure and profit. Wishing to enlarge their opera- 
tioDs, they have recently purchased a large tract of 
land (1,000 acres,) four miles above Chippewa in Ca* 
nada, on the Niagara river, and established there a 
branch of their community. Success to their efforts. 

Buffalo, July, 1847. H. A. P. 




Cultivator. — The above cut represents an imple- 
■lent generally called a Cultivator in this country, or 
vrhat is called a horse-hoe in England. It is made in 
various ways, and of different materials. The one above 
delineated has cast-iron teeth or feet, set in a frame of 
white-oak. This kind ansiyers a very good purpose in 
loose soils, but for those of a compact texture, or where 
strong weeds and grass are to be destroyed, it is bet- 
ter to have steel teeth, which may be brought to a 
riiarp edge, and made to penetrate hard ground, cut- 
ting clean as they <^o. Cultivators of proper construc- 
tion, are far better than the plow for cultivating crops 
in general . They leave the ground lighter, less thrown 
into ridges, and less liable to be dried up. 

We lukve rarely seen an implement of this kind oon- 
structed exactly to our liking. Their operation is 
generally too superficial, except for the lightest soils, 
and many of them will not even work the surface suffi- 
ciently. Soils frequently pack so closely — especially 
those plowed early in spring or in the previous fall — 
that some tool is required to penetrate them to a oon- 
tiderablo depth in order to induce a proper decomposi- 
tion of the vegetable mattec, and allow the roots of 
plants to be fully extended. To accomplish this ob- 
jfot effectually, the cultivator should be provided with 
l«Bg curved teeth, like the coulter of a plow, which 
should precede the feet or surface teeth, penetrating 
the ground, if need be, to the depth of six to eight 
inches, or as deep as it was at first plowed. This 
would effectually break the tenacity of the soil, open it 
to the action of heat and air, and leave it clean and 
(fiattle. 

It is also a great defect with the teeth of cultiva- 
tors generally, that they are liable to olog. The 
fibrous matters of the soil, and the soil itself when wet, 
collect and adhere around the upper part of the tooth, 
besides ad^Ung greatly to the resistanoe in moving it, 
prevents its proper action upon the soil. George 
Gbsdss, Esq., of Fairmount, Onondaga county, lately 
showed as a tool which had been made by his direc- 
tion, which appears to us very well shaped, and is in 
particular calculated to obviate the objection of clog- 
ging. It is Mr. G.'s design to have a cultivator made 
witk teeth of this description, and we hope to have an 
opportunity of seeing it work at the next State Fair. 

A useful appendage to a cultivator is a wheel, at- 
^Eiobed as represented in the cut. It gives a steadi- 



ness to the working of the implement, regulates the 
depth, and enables the operator to manage it in all re- 
spects with mure facility and precision. 




GRANT'S PANNING MILL, 

This is considered one of the most perfect machinea 
for cleaning grain and all seeds which has ever been 
made. It cleans grass and mustard seed, as well 
as all kinds of grain. It has acquired a very ex- 
tensive reputation — the manufacturer having sold large 
numbers of them in many parts of the United States. 
It has latterly been introduced in the rice districts of 
the south, where they are highly commended for the 
purpose of cleaning rice. It has received the highest 
premiums from various agricnltural societies, among 
which may be nanted the New-York State, the Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland Agricultural Societies, and the 
American Institute, and many county agricultural so- 
cieties. We believe it has succeeded, in all cases, in 
competition with all other machines. Each mill is 
provided with eight sieves, and when properly regula- 
ted, it perfectly separates and cleans all kinds of seeds. 
For instance, in cleaning wheat, it will separate what- 
ever timothy seed may be mixed with it, leaving it in 
a box by itself. Some men have stated that they have 
saved in this way, timothy seed enough in one season 
to pay for the mill. There are four sizes, from No. 
1 to No. 4| and the prices range from $21 to $27. 




MOTT'S PORTABLE AGR'L FURNACE. 
Tuis is undoubtedly the best apparatus in use for. 
cooking vegetables and other food for stock. It ia 
likewise well adapted to household purposes, where 
water is required to be heated in large quantities. It 
is a douUe kettle or boiler, connected on the top cf * 
box stove in such a manner, that the fire paaara be- 
tween the outer and inaer kettles, which cauaea the 
water to bofl ia a short time, and with little fbel. 
There are several sizes, holding from fifteen to one 
hundred and twenty gallons, and they are sold at the 
following prices: 

15 gallons, $9 00 

22 do 12 00 

30 do 16 00 

40 do 18 00 

45 do 20 00 



60 gallons, .... 


$23 00 


80 do 


80 00 


90 do 


35 00 


120 do 


40 00 



LiMC AS Manure. — Dr. Darlington, in a letter to 
the Ohio Cultivator, speaking of the use of lime, saysi 
'^ The great secret, I believe, of improving land, is to 
manure well all the ground that is cultivated — and 
employ lime as an auxiliary" — by applying in rather- 
small and repeated dressings while the land is in grata. 
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WHAT MANURE DOES THIS FIELD NEED? 



This inquiry is beyond question one of the most fre- 
quent and important that presents itself to the far- 
mer. 

With the light which has, within the last few jears, 
been thrown upon the subject of manures, their nature, 
and the secret of their value, something like a practi- 
cal course has been revealed. It may be illustrated as 
follows: 

If a soil fails to produce a given crop, it is because 
it either wants the rtquisUt texture, or it wants cer- 
tain essential inorganio ingredients, or it may be defi- 
cient in both. 

If vegetable refuse in sufficient quantity has been 
strown over and plowed in, the deficiency of one or 
more estential inorganic ingredienU, must be considered 
the solution of the failares. 

Now how shall this deficiency be ascertained ? How 
shall it be determined what a soil needs ? 

It may need gypsum, or phosphates, or potash, or 
soluble silica, or lime. It may be benefitted by ashes, 
or poudrette, or gaano, or fish. But it probably does 
not need all, and would not, probably, be equally bene- 
fitted by them severally. 

Which, then, shall be selected ? How shall any one 
without did, be enabled to determine what will benefit 
his soil most f 

The following suggestions are made in general re- 
ply to this inquiry. 

Having prepared a few square yards or rods, so that 
the texture shall be all that is desired, let equal areas 
-—six feet square each, for example — ^be accurately 
measured and staked. If the soil in the same field be 
variable, each kind may be treated for a separate ex- 
periment. 

Then let equal quantities by weight, of a thoroughly 
pure grain, wheat, or rye, or oats, or any other it may 
be desired to try, be sown and covered, in these seve- 
ral areas. Only one kind of grain will be employed 
in the experiment. If others are to be tried, let sepa- 
rate areas be selected and prepared — ^a suit for each 
grain. 

Then take small quantities of gypsum, potash, soda, 
ashes, bone-dust treated with diluted sulphuric acid, 
night soil, or any of the so called manures it may be 
wished to try, and put them upon or near the surface 
of the soil. If deeply buried, they might be dissolved 
by rains, and carried down beyond the reach of roots. 

Now all will receive from the frost, the rains, the 
dew, the sunshine, and the drouth, the same treatment. 
Fiom the native soil they will derive equal measures 
of nutriment. 

But from the added manures they will derive une- 
qual advantage. Some of the additions will contain a 
desired in<^redient — others will not; and the relative 
values will be indicated in the relative weights of the 
ripened grain at harvest. 

The seed was weighed. The harvest must be 
weighed. The better manure will be pointed out in 
the higher weight and plumper appearance of the 
grain. 

That the manures may be compared, and the relative 
profits of this or that readily estimated, positive quan- 
tities should be employed, that is, such, that by mea- 
sure or weight, the cost of that used may be accurate- 
ly known. 

The weighing for the occasion, if not otherwise con- 
fenient, might be made with the sugar and tea scales 



of the nearest grocer As the grain to be sown is, for 
each lesser piece of ground to be the same in weight, 
the quantity for one being determined, it may be placed 
in one scale pan, and the other parcels severally 
balanced against it. 

There is some trouble in all this care about quanti- 
ties ; but if the conviction be deepened that a faithful 
attention to them is indispensable in experimentation 
that is to be of value, it may perhaps be mo;re cheer* 
fully engaged in. 

It sometimes, indeed frequently, happens that far^ 
mors purchase large quantities of a given manure; be- 
eause they have learned that it had been found servicea* 
ble in particular cases. They hope to reap a profit 
commensurate, within certain limits, with the amount 
of manure employed ; regardless of the greater or less 
correspondence there may exist between the soils upon 
which it had been found profitable and their own. 
They employ it. They are disappointed. The ma- 
nure does not contain what their soils need, though it 
may have been admirably suited to the improvement 
of others. 

What the producer wishes in making purchases of 
raw material, is. to obtain as much of that which can 
be used, and as little of that to be thrown away, in a 
given quantity, as may be. 

So with the grain grower. He wishes to pay for 
just thai which will grow wheat, or corn, or oats. 
Other materials, of no service to the immediate crop, 
only to be washed away by rains before a seed 
demanding them shall be sown, he cares less to pay 
for. £. N. HoBSFoan. 

Cambridge Laboratory, May, 1847. 

Nutriment in Different Substances. — Dr. War- 
wick, an English lecturer, gives an interesting compa- 
rison of the amount of nutriment contained in difierent 
vegetable and animal substances, and the time for their 
digestion. Of vegetables, he considers that beans eon- 
tain most nutriment. As to animal sobstances, he re- 
marked that mutton contained 29 per cent, of nutri- 
ment, beef 26, chicken 25, pork 24, cod and sole 21, 
haddock 13, Sic. As to digestion, boiled rice occupiod 
an hour, sago an hour and forty-five minutes, tapioca 
and barley two hours, stale bread two hours, new bread 
three hours, boiled cabbage four hours, oysters two and 
a half hours, salmon four hours. Venison chops one 
and a half — mutton three — beef three — roast pork fiva 
and a quarter — ^raw eggs two — soft boiled eggs eight- 
hard ditto, three and a half. 

Pumpkin Cbop. — J. B. Noll, of Monroe counrty, 
Ohio, raised the past year on 97 rods of land, or a little 
less than five-eighths of an acre, about 19,000 lbs. of 
pumpkins, besides 70 bushels of potatoes, and 20 bu- 
shels corn. Most of the pumpkins averaged 21 Iba. 
each — five averaged 83 lbs. each. The pumpkins wera 
at the rate of about 15 tons to the acre. 

Durability of Manure. — A writer in the Farmer 
and Mechanic states that he has noticed the bottoms 
of coal-pits, between 65 and 70 years after the burn- 
ing, so fertile that they invariably bore heavy crops of 
grass or grain. This manure, it is known, consists of 
burnt earth, ashes, charcoal, &c. Common bam ma- 
nure becomes nearly or wholly exhausted in a compi^ 
ratively short period. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



NOTES OP A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND.-N0.6. 

Laborkrs. — The condition and character of the 
laboring population in England, is widely different 
from that of the same class of persons in this coun- 
try. The laborers there have no more associations 
with the nobility y gentry, and larger tenant farmers, 
than have the slaves at the south with their masters. 
The line of demarkation is as decided and as stringent 
in the one case as in the other. Never have I seen a 
laborer approach the farmer without doffing his hat, 
and in various other ways manifesting the utmost ser- 
Tility. The prospect of their condition being altered, 
in the present state of things, seems utterly hopeless. 
Their opportunities for education are of the most mea- 
gre description at the best, and the scantiness of their 
wages prevents them from resorting to any special 
conveniences for their improvement, or for the educa- 
tion of their children. 

I found on conversing with them, that they were 
just able to live, with all their time devoted to the in- 
terests of the landlord or farmer, together with the 
services of their wives and children, when married. 
The children, at a very tender age, are brought into 
the field to labor, and thus continue on through life, 
and in many oases with little more intelligence, appa- 
rently, than the animals upon the farm. The wages 
which a man receives would not vary much from $8 
or $9 per month, in those parts of the kingdom I visi- 
ted. This does not include his board — that he must 
provide for himself. This is usually very scanty, as com- 
pared with the provision marie for laborers in this coun- 
try. In the morning a little bread, and coffee, and oat- 
meal; at noon, bread, potatoes, and cabbage, or some- 
thing of the kind, and supper equally limited. Beer 
in some oases allowed daily, in addition to wages, but 
not very general. I frequently oonversed with them 
on their prospects for the future, and found almost io- 
▼ariably, that they were toiling on without hope, ex- 
cept to provide for their daily wants — never expecting 
to procure a competency for their families in the event 
of their being removed by death. 

In Wales, where living is cheap, oatmeal being a 
TOiy prominent and truly nutritions food, the laborers 
do rather better than in England. Still the hope of 
ever realizing anything for a wet day was scarcely 
thought of. I met in Anglesea, Wales, a Welshman 
Vho had lived with me in America a year and a half, 
and who returned home in the fall of 1845, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to persuade his father's family 
to return with him to America. The family were in 
eomfortable circumstances, and could have sold the 
lease of their farm of about 180 acres for a sum that 
would have purchased a large freehold in this country. 
The heads of the family were advanced in life, and the 
terrors of a sea voyage prevented their acceding to his 
requesr. He had b€^n in America about six years, 
had labored very industriously, and had taken the pre- 
caution to place his wages at the end of eaoh year at 
interest, (after clothing himself,) and when he re- 
turned to Wales he took with him $500 in money, be- 
sides a supply of clothing that rendered him in the 
eyes of the Welsh, a man of wealth indeed. He went 
with me to church on the sabbath, with his blue Yan- 
kee coat, white hat, and the rest of his clothea to 
match, and in his outward appearance had no more 
resemblance to the native popnlatioa than I had ray- 



self. It was entirely beyond the comprehension of his 
family and of his neighbors how he could have acquired 
this money by his labor alone. When I arrived at the 
house, it was just about sunset in July, when the 
workmen had come in from their labor, and the ap* 
pearance of a strange carriage coming up the lawn,' 
drew all to the door; the Welshman recognised me at 
once, and addressed me by name, and as I descended 
from the carriage, I observed his mother was very 
much agitated, and addressed him earnestly in Welsh. 
I went into the house, and he left me for a few mo* 
ments, and returning, informed roe that his mother, 
on hearing my name, was so much affected, fearing I 
had come on account of the money he had brought 
with him — she never having been satisfied that he had 
honestly earned it. As the old lady could speak Eng* 
lish readily, I was enabled to relieve her entirely, and 
to satisfy her that the labors of her son had been only 
justly rewarded with the amount which he had brought 
with him. It gave them an impression of the vast 
difference between the condition of a laboring man in 
Wales and America which nothing else could so ef* 
fectoally have done. 

I was often surprised at the ignorance in relation to 
America, among not only the laboring classes, hot 
also among farmers of considerable intelligence. In 
conversing with a farmer who held an important office 
in the parish where he resided, who was a man of 
wealth, and on matters relating to his own country 
was peculiarly intelligent, I stated to him, among 
other things, that a passage from New- York to Liver- 
pool or London could ordinarily be made about as soon 
as from New- York to New Orleans. He was utterly 
astonished — supposing that these ports were not pro- 
bably further distant from each other than London and 
Liverpool. But when I told him that the river on 
which New Orleans was situated was over 3000 miles 
in length, he looked at me as much as to say, You 
must be a Yankee ! To satisfy him, however^ I appeal- 
ed to an atlas, which was fortunately in the house 
where we were visiting, and was enabled to satisfy 
him that this was literally true. His ideas of Ameri- 
can rivttjs had nevei reached beyond the length of the 
Thames^ or the Mersey, or some other of no greater 
magnitude. 

In Ireland, too, it was not uncommon when it was 
ascertained that I was from New- York, to have inqui- 
ries made, if I did not know Patrick McQuade, or 
some other Irish friend who had settled in Wisconsin. 
Iowa, or New Orleans ! I was often, as you may well 
imagine, obliged to say that I had not the plea* 
sure of their acquaintance. To them this seemed pass- 
ing strange. 

There is a peculiar class among the Irish, the dri- 
vers of their jaunting oars, a vehicle in which the dri- 
ver is in front, and the passengers set with their backs 
to each other, and their feet over the wheels. These 
are among the finest specimens of Irish ingenuity and 
wit of any class I met with. In riding from Dro- 
gheda to the railroad depot, in one of the cars, the 
driver began a conversation by inquiring of me — '' Your 
honor came from Belfast by coach ?" I answered him, 
No. '' From Cork then?" and so on, until at last he 
ascertained that I was neither English, Scotch, or 
Irish, but actually from America, the land of bliss, in 
his imagination, and every inhabitant of which was 
truly the Irishman's friend. In the whole of this co»> 
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versation, however, he had not directly asked me a 
qaestion as from where I came, and yet succeeded 
eventually in ascertaining from me the place of my 
residence. I frequently rode in this method of con- 
veyance, which is araon<r the cheapest of any in which 
I ever travelled, and I always felt amply rewarded for 
my ride by the rich humor of the driver, as well as the 
Amd of useful information ever at hand in answer to 
my inquiries, however unneeessary they may have been. 
A brighter day, I trust, is dawning upon the 
down-trodden millions of Great Britain and Ireland, 
or rather for their children and successors. The sub- 
ject of education, and that too of the masses, is one 
of the great measures of reform which is attracting 
attention everyweere in the kingdom JLord John 
Roasell, the present premier, put this forth as one 
of the great whig measures, on taking the seals of 
office. Sir Robert Peel, in his masterly speech on r»> 
signing his position as premier, and one of the ablest 
speeches ever made before the British Parliament by a 
retiring minister, when alluding to measures for the 
relief of Ireland, after saying that equal laws and pri- 
vileges with England must be secured to her, added, 
and the education of her entire population must be se* 
eared, in order to give to Ireland what most of all she 
needed. 

The following remarks before the Mechanics' Insti- 
tution of Hastings and St. Leonard's, by a distinguished 
gentleman, J. H. Maw, Esq., on the subject, are wor- 
thy of consideration. '' In every christian country, it 
moat be desirable that all classes should, as far as pos- 
sible, be united by ties of genuine fellowship; but it is 



probable in no country are wide severing distinctions 
so conspicuous as in our own. Attempts have of late 
been made by certain chivalrous spirits among the 
great ones of the land, to break down some of these bar- 
riers; and it is allowed in such a place as Lord's 
cricket ground a mechanic may match himself vnth a 
Lord. Still we find in all other places the noli nu 
tang«re— the *^ touch me not" feeling, may remain a« 
strong as ever. The fact is, that cricket is not the 
right remedy for the evil complained of. There 
is little if any virtue in it. But there is great virtuQ 
in such pursuits as ours, which have a direct tendency 
in many desirable respects, to assimilate the lower to 
the higher classes of society, and by assimilating, gra- 
dually to approximate, if not eventually to unite them." 
The baU which has been set in motion, like thai 
started by the corn law league at Manchester, will 
never rest until the work is accomplished. When this 
is done, some of the iron barriers that now separate 
the classes will be snapped in sunder, and they will 
find it a very different thing to govern minds from what 
it has been ibr centuries to govern mere machinea. 
The extension of suffrage, the abolition of monopoliesj 
and many other things, will follow. These things will 
move slowly, as everything does there but steam en- 
gines and race-horses, but they are sure to come ; the 
decree has gone forth ; and when they do come, the 
condition of millions will be improved beyond all cal- 
culation. They who do the labor, instead of beinff 
mere machines, will have become intelligent, and wiU 
see to it, that they too have something to do with tho 
avails of their labor. H. 



SKETCHES OF FARMING IN WESTERN NEW- YORK. 



la the Utter part of June and beginning of July last, 
we had the opportunity of taking some hasty glances 
at some of the farms in Cayuga, Tompkins, Seneca, 
Ontario, and Onondaga counties. 

Stopping at Auburn, we were accompanied by Col. 
Shebwood on a very pleasant excursion up the eastern 
chore of Cayuga Lake. Our first call was at the 
beautiful village of Aurora, where we attended an ex- 
hibition of the Aurora Horticultural Society, some no- 
tice of which will be found in another part of our work. 

From Aurora we proceeded up the shore to Lake 
Ridge, Tompkins county, where we passed the night 
with our Ariend L. A. Morrell, Esq. Mr. M. has 
been for some time engaged in sheep-husbandry, and is 
well known as the author of the valuable work entitled 
The JimBrican Shephtrd. His home farm consists of 
600 acres, and in connection with his brother he owns 
another farm, a few miles distant, of 400 acres. The 
home place is very pleasantly situated, forming, for 
the most part a gradual slope to the shore of the lake. 
The dwelling is near the centre of the farm, com- 
manding an extensive view of the rich and beautiful 
country on both sides of the lake, in the counties of 
Tompkins, Cayuga, and Seneca. 

Cultivation is not very extensively practiced, by Mr. 
M., a considerable portion of his farm not being natural- 
ly well adapted to the production of grain crops. He has 
now, however, commenced under-draining, a judicious 
execution of which will no doubt enable him to raise 
good wheat on fields where that crop has not hitherto 
been grown to advantage. The farm is particularly 
arranged for sheep, and is divided mostly into eight 
acre lots. The fences are of rails, of which there is 
■from twenty-five to thirty miles ! The sheep-pastures, 
in those portions of the farm which are best suited to 



tillage, produce, after having b^en graaad afbwyearm, 
excellent crops of wheat; and we here saw some of 
the best fields of that grain that we have met with the 
present season. On the whole farm there are aboat 
fifty acres of wheat, twenty of oats, and ten of ladiaa 
corn. 

Mr. MoRHELL'i flock of sheep consists of 1,100). 
The blood is mostly Saxon, and the wool is eoneiderad 
of superior quality. We regret we did not soo it-^-it 
had been just shipped for Mr. Blakcbard's depot, at 
Kinderhook. BIr. M.'s reputation for cleansing and 
pntting up fleeces, is of the best character. The ava* 
rage weight of the fleeces of his flock is about 2} Iba, 
He has lately purchased several rams from Mr. Sahvbi. 
Patterson^ of Washington county, Pa. They are of 
rather small size, but well formed, and produce veiy 
fine wool. Mr. M. has very ooafident expectations oi 
improvement from the use of these animals in his flock. 
He has several lambs from them out of his best ewe% 
which look weU. The management of his sheep ia 
general, especially in regard to their feeding, shelter, 
&o., appears to be very judicious and economioai. 
Care is taken that they have just the kind and qnaati- 
ty of food required to keep them in proper condition- 
neither too fat nor too lean. Both these extreme* 
should be avoided. The former tends to a grossneas 
of staple which deteriorates the value, and the latter 
to weakness of flbre, lightness of fleece and feeblenesa 
of constitution. 

After leaving Mr. Morrell, we called at MATHiAa 
HvTCHiNSoir's, King's Ferry. He hai^ about 400 
acres of prime land, and is a very snug and systematic 
farmer. Our stay was too short to admit of so minute 
an examination as we would have given, but from what 
we saw, it was evident that ordtr ia here the *' fint 
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law.'' Mr. H. keeps 350 Merino riieep. They are a 
good flock) of large size for the breed , and of strong con- 
Btitation. He showed us their fleeces, which were 
oleaaed to snowy whi|eness, and pat up in the most 
perfeot style, and a room finished expressly for storing 
this article, and which was clean enough for a parlor. 
Of the ewes' fleeces, 96 averaged 4^ lbs. each, and all 
tbe yearlings in the flock averaged 3^ lbs. He ha5, 
lor two or three years past, obtained 40 cents per lb. 
for his whole lot. He had not engaged the clip of the 
preaent year. The flock is managed with much care. 
£very sheep is numbered and registered in a book — 
«iF«ry fleece is weighed, carefully examined by Mr. H. 
in person, and its appearance and quality particularly 
noted in the book. 

We spent a few hours most agreeably with David 
Thomas, at Oreatfleld, near Aurora. He has for 
.many years devoted himself to the cultivation of fruit, 
-Mid by the dissemination of the choicest kinds, and by 
lua QselVil example and influence in other respects — es- 
pecially by the numerous and valuable productions of 
Ikis pen — he has conferred very important benefits on 
the community, which will cause bis name to be re- 
spected by coming generations. He has a large or- 
chard, comprising the choicest apples, pears, peaches, 
cherries, plums, &e., and a large garden appropriated 
te the more tender fruits, flowers, and rare plants. 
The location is very favorable to fruit, as is also much 
of the country on the Cayuga and Seneca lakes. The 
.inmense depth of these waters, which are seldom or 
never frozen over, causes the temperature to be great- 
ly modified, and produces along their borders a climate 
corresponding to a latitude several degrees further 
south. This was strikingly observed in the ripeness 
of fruits and the forwardness of vegetation generally, 
as contrasted with the same parallel on the Hudson 
river. 

But besides the advantages of climate, this region 
is favored with a soil remarkably well suited to the 
growth of fruit trees and the production of fine fruit, 
and the fact is worthy of remembrance that before the 
country came into the occupancy of the whites, the 
Indians had here introduced, to a considerable extent, 
the apple, and in several instances, the pear, the peach, 
and the plum. In the journals kept by the oflicers 
who accompanied Gen. Sullivan in his expedition up 
the Susquehannah, for the purpose of destroying the 
Indian settlements on these lakes, in 1779, mention is 
frequently made of fine apple and other fruit trees hav- 
ing been cut down by our army in their devastating 
march through the country. Schoolckapt, in his jR^- 
part an the Jroquoit] 1846, observes in relation to the 
fondness of the Indians for the apple — " From the 
earliest introduction of this fruit into New- York and 
Kew France, trom the genial plains of Holland and 
Normandy, these tribes appear to have been captiva- 
ted by its taste, and they lost no time in transplanting 
ft by sowing the seeds, to the sites of their ancient 
castles." On these warm and fertile locations, they 
flourished well ; and nowhere else in the whole coun- 
try, we believe, were found among these people such 
numbers of fine fruit trees, some of which, having es- 
caped the general destruction above-named, are still 
standing — mementos, at once, of the rapid decline of 
the red man, and of our own rapid progress and in- 
crease. 

A little below Aurora, we passed the handsome fkrm 
of Mr. Grinnell, who we learned was absent f so we 
did not stop to make a particular examination of the 
premises. The buildings and fences, as well as the 
farm generally, from what we could see, appear to be 
in complete order, and in connection with the natural 
beauty of the location, the farm unquestionably forms 
one of jKhe most dasuraUc residencies in the country. 



On returning to Auburn, we called at Springport, 
where are two remarkable Springs. They make their 
appearance a short distance from Cayuga lake, and by 
excavating cavities and forming embankments, reser- 
voirs are made, each of which afibrds a good -v^-ater 
power. At one of them is a large flooring mill, and 
at the other a woolen factory. The springs are sup- 
posed to be the outlets of subterranean streams from 
Owasco lake, near Auburn. 

Passing up the railroad from Auburn, we stopped at 
Seneca Falls. Here we called on G. V. Sacicett, 
Esq., who, after having shown us his extensive and 
fertile farm, kindly volunteered to convey us to those 
places in the vicinity which were regarded as roost in- 
teresting. Mr. S.'s home farm consists of 680 acres, 
the principal portion of which was in forest till withiu 
seven or eight years. The soil is of great richness, but 
lies, in some instances, a little too flat. The original 
growth was hickory, sugar maple, elm, ash, and pop. 
lar,(or tulip tree,) all of which grew to a very great 
size. Some of the forest which has lately been cleared, 
afibrded sixty-eight cords of wood per acre. He is de- 
voting his (arm considerably to wheat. At the time 
of our visit he was cross-plowing his wheat fallows, of 
which he had sixty acres that had been broken up from 
sward in the spring, to the depth of full seven inches. 
He has lately built a convenient and substantial grain 
barn. It is eighty feet long by forty-six wide. It has 
a basement story seven and a half'feet high — the walls 
of stone, two and a half to three feet thick. It has 
two floors running crosswise of the barn — one of them 
is between two bays, which go to the bottom of the 
basement, and the other is at one end of the barn, over 
the stalls for horses. Under tbe first-mentioned floor, 
there is a grain bay, made perfectly tight with mortar 
of water-lime, and of suflicient capacity to hold 2,500 
bushels of clean wheat. There are on the farm 40d 
sheep, and Mr. S. intends hereafter to keep from 1000 
to 1500. 

Fbederick J. SwABT, Scneca Falls, has a farm of 
350 acres, which he has lately purchased — the present 
being the first crops of his own raising. He is from 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa. His farm has not, 
apparently, been well manarred previous to coming 
into his possession ; but bids fair to become a first-rate 
grain farm. Mr. S. has forty acres of wheat, which 
looks the best of any we saw in the neighborhood. Ha 
has practised, in Pennsylvania, plowing in clover, as a 
means of improving the soil for wheat. He thinks it 
of the greatest benefit to plow in the clover after it is 
ripe — if turned in while it is green and full of sap, 
he thinks it makes the ground iour. (Our readers 
will remember that we have several times spoken in 
the Cultivator of green clover having produced an ef- 
fect similar to what is here mentioned.) Mr. Swabt 
is a young man who has lately commenced operations 
for himself, but appearances indicate that he will make 
a successful farmer. 

Mr. Sackett mentioned to us several examples of 
profitable farming. John Hoster, lately deceased, 
commenced firming with fifty acres of land, which at 
that time was reckoned worth $400 to $500, and this 
was all the property he possessed. He died at the age 
of 48 years, and his property was appraised at $40,000. 
This was free and clear of all encumbrances, and had 
been acquired tokoily by farming. 

Geokge Gamber commenced by renting of Mr. 
Sackett eighty-five acres of cleared land, which cost 
$45 per acre. He took the farm for three years at 
the " halves.'* During that time Mr. 8. received equal 
to ten per cent interest on the cost of the land, and the 
tenant laid by so much money that at the expiration 
of the three years he bought a farm, towards the pay- 
ment of which he advanced $1,800. He married. 
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however, about this time, and received $600 bj his 
wife — the remaining $1,200 he made in the three 
years he rented the farm of Mr. S. Wheat and olo- 
ver seed were his leadincr crops. He is now considered 
wealthy. We passed his farm, and were pleased with 
its neat appearance, and with the fine wheat, barley, 
and corn crops we saw on it. 

From the western shore of Cayuga Lake, we passed 
over Seneca county to the eastern shore of Seneca 
lake. 

At Oaklands we called on John Df.lafield, Esq., 
formerly of the city of New- York. His farm consists 
of 352 acres He has resided on it four years, and has 
during that time made very great improvements. All 
the buildings, with the exception of a part of the house, 
have been put up by Mr. D., as well as nearly all the 
fences. He has proceeded in the most thorough man- 
ner with all his fixtures. His farm is well laid out, 
and all his expenditures have been on a liberal, but 
judicious and economical scale. His principal barn is 
tixty-five feet long by forty- two wide. There is a 
cellar ten feet deep under it, which is divided into va- 
rious apartments. Some of tbem are made perfectly 
tight and free from dampness, for storing grain. 
Others are used for storing vegetables, and others 
for storing chafif and cut fodder. Attached to the 
barn is a shed sixty-two feet long and twenty-six wide. 
Apartments for the cattle are provided in one por- 
tion of the shed, and another portion affords shelter to 
a flock of 350 sheep. A stationary horse-power, on 
which six horses, if needed, can be worked, is placed 
in the barn. By this power he threshes and winnows 
his grain, cuts all his hay, straw, corn-stalks, and 
other fodder, cuts wood, cuts boards and timber into 
various shapes and sizes, and grinds corn, (cob and 
all,) or other grain. 

The grain is thj'eshed on the second floor. It is at 
once separated from the straw by an apparatus used 
for the purpose, and passes into the fanning-mill, 
which is in the basement, and Is worked nt the same 
lime and by the same power which carries the thresher. 

The chaff from all kinds of grain is stowed away in 
bins, and used for feeding stock in winter. This, with 
cut straw and corn stalks, furnishes the only food ffiven 
to cattle from the time they come off* the grass till the 
first of February. The mode of feeding is somewhat 
peculiar. One of Mott's agricultural furnaces, of a 
large size, is placed in an apartment in the barn cel- 
lar, which is fitted for the purpose. In this a quantity 
of water is heated. Barrels are provided, into each 
of which is put a quantity of the chaS* or cut fodder. 
When the water boils, a sufHclent quantity of it is 
turned into each barrel to completely moisten the straw 
or chaff, and the barrels instantly eovered. In a few 
hoars the chaff is cooked, when it is fed to the cattle, 
who eat it readily, and Mr. D. thinks do ranch better 
on it than on dry fodder. This course is pursued t'^noe 
a day, ao that the cattle are always fed with the chaff 
before it is cold. Mr. D. assures us that he has suc- 
ceeded in keeping his cattle in fair condition on this 
food for the time mentic ned. Alter the first of Februa- 
ry, hay is fed, and if the condition of the animals re- 
quires it, meal or roots are added. 

The great advantage, Mr. D. thinks, from cutting 
all the fodder, is, that the poorer parts, or what is not 
n«cd as food, are more quickly converted into manure. 
The coarsest straw and the largest corn-stalks are 
readily worked into the manure — absorbing the liquids, 
and soon undergoing such a decomposition that they 
can be used to advantage for crops. 

Mr. D. makes a great saving of hand labor and a 
gaving of expense by the use of machinery. We have 
ftUodol to the difierent kinds of work accomplished by 
the horse power. In addition to this^ he has machines 



for sowing grain of all kinds, harvesting grain, plant* 
ing com, beans, peas, and other kinds of seeds. The 
sowing machine is Seyhour's. It is adapted to sow 
ing all kinds of grain, clover, and grass seeds, broad* 
cast, as well as to sowing plaster, ashes, bone-dust, 
poudrette, &c. It performs its various operations with 
great exactness — ^rAgnlating the quantity of seed to a 
quart per acre. It is drawn by a horse, and requires 
but one man to tend it. Twenty acres a day, on land 
in proper condition, may be considered a fair average 
of its performance. We saw several fields of wheat, 
barley, and oats, which were sown by this machine, 
and the crops stood better and were more even on the 
ground than hand-sown grain usually is. The ooet 
of the machine is $45. 

The harvesting machine is HirssET'fl. It has been 
used by Mr. D. two seasons, and is much approved. 
It cuts the grain very clean, leaves it in good order to 
take up, and makes a great saving of expense. It re> 
quires a force of two men and a boy, and two horses, 
and will cut seventeen acres per day. It cost $100. 
It is a simple and strong machine, not liable to break 
or get out of order. 

Mr. D., for the past season, used Emxkt's seed 
planter in putting in his corn. He showed ns twen^ 
five acres of com, which stood well, and which was 
planted by this machine in two days. It is drawn by 
a horse, and requires one man to manage it. 

Mr. Delafield's fences are mostly rails, put up in 
a superior manner. The stakes are placed at the 
corners (the fence being of the worm fashion,) upright, 
and are fastened by iron wire, twisted in the form of a 
withe. If properly put on, the wires need no atten- 
tion, as long as the stakes last. They do not prevent 
the stakes being driven into the ground, as is rendered 
necessary by the heaving of frost or the decay of the 
bottoms. Their first cost is less than two cents per 
pannel. 

We were highly gratified with the system, order, 
and ncatnc.«s, observable in every department of Mr 
Delafield's farming. At the foundation of all, he 
has laid a comprehensive and well-arranged plan; 
next, he has provided everything for the performance 
of the various operations in the best manner; next he 
has provided a place for everything; and lastly, he has 
established a rule, which appears to be punctually ob- 
served by every individual on the farm, that everything 
shcUl be in ite place. 

Every person employed on the farm, is furnished 
with a printed card, comprising the mles and regula- 
tions. Believing that these rules may be beneficially 
adopted by others, we subjoin them: 

It ie expected that all penone employed on th€ Oak* 
LANDS Farm, will eartfully attend to the followimg 
eyetem : 

Regularity in hours. 

Punctuality in cleaning and patting away implements. 

Humanity to ail the animals. 

Neatness nnd cleanliness in personal appearanoe. 

Decency in deportment and conversation. 

Implicit obedience to the proprietor and foreman. 

Ambition to learn and excel in farming. 
Maxime of order and neatneee, 

1. Perform every operation in proper season. 

2. Perform every operation in the best manner. 

3. Complete every part of an operation as yon pro* 
ceed. 

4. Finish one job before you begin another. 

6. Leave your work and tocls in an orderly manner. 

6. Clean every tool when you leave oflTwork. 

7. Return every tool and implement to its place at 
night. 

We shall continue cor sketches neact month. 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



Albany and Rensselasa HoBTictTLTUAAL Socie. 
TT. — An union Horticultural Society having been late- 
ly formed between tiie counties of Albany and Rens- 
Belaer, the first exhibition was held at the Geological 
Rooms, Albany, on the 3d of July. The show was all 
which could have been anticipated for the first effort, 
being indeed highly creditable in all respects. In the 
floral department, especially, there was a good dis- 
play and quite a general competition. The principal 
contributors to the exhibition were Messrs. Newcomb, 
of Pittstown; Walsh, of Lansingburgh; Warren, H. 
Vail, D. D. Y. Vail, of Troy j Menand and Moore, 
of Watervliet; Douw, Chapman, and Haydock, of 
Greenbusb; Rathbone, Peentics, Wendell, Wil- 
•ON, Hall, Kanouss, Denniston, and March, of 
Albany. There were shown several fine varietie» of 
cherries and strawberries. Mr. James Wilson re- 
ceived the premium ior Swainstone's seedling, as the 
best strawberry, and Dr. H. Wendell the premium 
for the greatest number of varieties of cherries of the 
best quality. Among several other kinds. Dr. W. ex- 
hibited two which were raised by him from seed plant- 
ed seven or eight years ago. One of them is decidedly 
of the Bigarreau class, and promises, when at maturi- 
ty, to be a superior fruit, both in appearance and qua- 
lity. The other seedling is of rather small size, but 
of very pleasant flavor. Being the first season that it 
has been tried, iu character can hardly be fully deter- 
mined. 

The exhibitions of the Society are to be holden al- 
ternately at Albany and Troy, on the first and third 
Saturdays of each month, during the warm season, and 
monthly the remainder of the year. There is eve- 
ry prospect that the society will be productive of great 
benefit to the section in whieh it is located, and we 
have no doubt that it will have the liberal support of 
the citizens of Albany and Troy, and the friends of 
horticulture generally in the vicinity. 



Horticultural ExHiBmoN at Aurora. — ^Wehad 
the pleasure of attending a Horticultural exhibition at 
Aurora, Cayuga county, on the 23d of June last. 
There was a fine show of the fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers of the season. Of strawberries there was a 
good assortment, which were generally of superior 
quality. Henry Morgan, Esq., of Aurora, presented 
several varieties j among them were some of very large 
size labelled rather inappropriately, " Aurora Dwarf." 
They might have been better styled gianU than dwarfs. 
Some, however, believed them to be Ross's PhcDnix. 
But from superior cultivation, or some other cause, 
they had attained a most uncommon size — one berry 
being 51 inches in circumference, and in a large dish 
full there were none of much smaller size. It was ra- 
ther early in the season for cherries, but there were 
fine specimens of the Mayduke, Bigarreau, and Black 
Tartarian — the two latter not quite ripe. Of vegeta- 
bles, there were fine cauliflowers, new potatoes of 
good size for table use, pie-plant of diflerent varieties, 
&c. There was a handsome display of roses and other 
flowers, which, under the direction of that zealous flo- 
rist, Dr. Thompson, assisted by several devoted lady 
Mnatears, made a most attractive appearance. The 
•oUectioD of roses, from the garden of David Thomas, 
Chreatfield, near Aurora, for which he received the pre- 
miiun, was particularly fine. There were several 
splendid boaqneta and ornaments of different klndsi 



composed of flowers. A beautiful " floral design ,** 
somewhat unique in its character, was presented by 
Mrs. E. T. Throop Martin, of Auburn. The flowers, 
comprising many varieties, were beautifully and taste- 
fully blended, and pressed in a frame under glass in 
such a manner as to resemble, at a little distance, a 
splendid painting. Being kept from the air they do 
not quickly fade, but retain for some time their fresh 
natural tints. 

The occasion called together quite a numerous as- 
semblage of persons of both sexes; and not less inte- 
resting to us than any other part of the exhibition, was 
the kind social feeling, and the spirit of generous rival- 
ry in the improvement of the products of the garden 
and orchard, which appeared to be generally dififused. 
The Aurora Horticultural Society has existed but for 
a few years, though the community here, through the 
influence of some distinguished cultivators, has long 
been celebrated for rural taste, and for the production 
of choice fruits. 

Blight in Fruit Trees. — In our last number, we 
spoke of a blight in apple trees, similar to the ^* fire 
blight .'' Since then , we have noticed , in a tour through 
several counties in western New- York, that the apple, 
pear, quince, and in several instances, thorns of vari- 
ous kinds, are more or less affected by the malady 
mentioned. Some believe it to have been occasioned 
by a frost, which, it is said, occurred a few nights pre- 
vious to its first appearance. On the night alluded to, 
it was expected vy many that there would be a frost, 
which, by fishermen and others who were out at twelve 
or one o'clock, was found to have taken place to such 
a degree that the leaves of trees were frozen, and the 
grass was crisp under foot ; but a south wind which 
set in about the middle of the night, so raised the tem- 
perature that before sunrise the next morning, the 
frost had all been dissipated, leaving vegetation appa- 
rently uninjured. At present, it is difficult for us to 
reconcile with this conjecture, all the facts connected 
with the blight. Trees are attacked in some situa- 
tions, where it is pretty certain, from close observa- 
tion, that no frost occurred for two or three weeks be- 
fore the appearance of the blight. Dr. Herman Wen- 
dell, of this city, lately showed us -a small pear tree 
which was brought from the interior of France last 
fall, and was not unpacked till very late last spring, 
the planting being purposely deferred till late in tlw 
season, in order to be certain of mild weather after- 
wards. Dr. W. is confident that no frost has occurred 
since the tree was set, as the most tender plants in 
the garden have exhibited none of its effects, but the 
tree is badly affected by blight, and will be probably 
ruined. For ourselves, we must wait for more know- 
ledge and more fact?, before we shall venture any con- 
clusion in regard to theoau^e of tlie malady in question. 

Salt ron Plum Trees. — Judge Cheever, has 

called on us to say that he had lost three plum trees 
in cors3quence of putting salt round them. The trees 
were fr^m two to three inches in diameter, and he used 
two quarts of salt to each,. He was induced to apply 
the salt in consequence of having seen it recommended 
as a remedy for certvin diseases in the plum tree, and 
as a promotive, also, of their growth and thrift. As 
to the quantity, he rhought he had seen it advised in 
the Cultivator, In this we think he must have been 
mistaken, as we can find nothing of the kind. In the 
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Hortieulturut for December, is a communication from 
8. A. Shurtlsff, M. D., of BrooklinCi near Boston, 
in which he states that in the winter of 1839-'40, he 
gave each of his plum trees a '' dressing of about two 
quarts of salt." He was careful, however, not to put 
it nearer than a foot to the body of the tree. The salt 
was that which had been used for pork, and he cau- 
tioned the gardener not to use the brine; but he 
notwithj«tanding, did use about a gallon of it round one 
tree, which killed it. Dr. S. z»iates that he used salt 
in the same way the next season, and, as ho thinks, 
with beneficial results, so much so that he is " fully 
convinced that it is, if properly and judiciously used, a 
sure preventive of^both the fungus [black knot or wartf"] 
and the curculio." Wo should be glad to hear from 
others who have tried salt for plum trees, and hope 
results will be furnished for the benefit of the public. 
It is in this way only that we can ascertain with cer- 
tainty the specific operation of any substance. 

SIZE OF CHERRIES. 

In the larger fruits, as apples or pears, magnitude is 
usually regarded as the first excellence, and fine quali- 
ty next; buge, coarse fruits being often preferred to 
those of moderate size, though of the roost delicious 
flavor. In other words, shov) is considered more desi- 
rable tiian real merit. Among smaller fruits, as cher- 
^ ries and strawberries, where gathering is a chief labor, 
it becomes quite important to procure if possible, those 
of a respectable size. For market, a cherry of a fine 
showy appearance, will command a price nearly double 
that of one of only a medium aspect. The present sea* 
•on, fruit pedlcrs paid five dollars per bushel oo the 
tree for ihe Napoleon Bigarreau, more readily than 
three dollars for fruit of a medium size, though of bet- 
ter quality. 

To those who have not made careful comparison of 
(he various sizes of cherries, measurements of the di- 
mensions of some of the more celebrated sorts may 
prove useful and interesting. They are taken from fair 
specimens under good culture — not larger than may be 
found is large numbers on every healthy and vigorous 
tree. 

LARGE CHERAXES. 

Napoleon Bigarreau — this is perhaps the most uni- 
formly large cherry as yet much cultivated — one inch 
wide, and twenty-three twenty-foorths of an inch long 
(from stem to apex.) 

Black Tartarian — same size aa the preceding, when 
wider the best culture, — ^but more liable to vary to a 
smaller size. 

Yellow Spanish — 1 inch wide, 7-8ths long. 

Large White £^aiTeaii-*15-16ths wide, aad 1 inch 
long. 

Holland Bigarreau — one thirtieth less each way than 
the last. 

DounUon — ]l-12ths of an inch wide, and 7-8ths 
long. 

Canui^wm^ll-12ths wide, and 4-5ths long. 

Large English Morello — ll-12ths wide and long. 

Knight's Early .BMcl?— 23-24 ths wide, 7.8ths long, 
^4th6 thick. 

Belle Magnijique — same size as the last. 

Black Eagle — 23-24ths wide, 4.5ths long. 

Florence — 23-24ths wide, 3-4ths long. 

Elk Horn — T-Sths wide and long. 

MEDIUM IN SIZE. 

jSmerican Heart — 7-8ths wide, 19-24th8 long. 
Sparhavok's Honey — 19-24th8 wide, 3-4ths long. 
Oridley — nearly 7-8ths wide, 3-4ths long. 
Downer's Red — 5-6ths wide, 3-4ths long. 
Madison Bigarreau — same size as last. 
B^le de Choisy — 7-8 ths wide, 3-4ths lonsT- 
Early Purple Gtttfne— 7-8thB wide, 19-24ths long. 



May Bigarreau — largest specimens. 3-4ths wide and 
long. 

The Napoleon Bigarreau, from lu large size, great 
productiveness, and firm flesh, is eminently fitted for 
marketing, though of only second rate flavor. The 
Black Tartarian, not less productive, is usually a little 
less in size, and on old trees much less; but excels the 
former in flavor. The Yellow Spanish is nearly at 
large as the Napoleon, and rather superior in qualityp 
and is besides a fruit of great beauty. The Early pur- 
pie Guigne and May Bigarreau, though not so large 
nor so fine as many others, will always be valuable for 
market, from their very early maturity, being one of 
two weeks sooner than almost any other variety. 
Among those of large size, and of the very finest fla- 
vor, may be named Knight's Early Black, and Black 
Eagle, Downton, American Heart, Large White Big- 
arreau, Downer's Red, Florence and Sparhawk's Honey. 

Protection or Frxtit. — " Well, well," said tke 
old man, ** if neither words nor grass wiU do, I meat 
try what virtue there is in stones." 

Moral. — '* If good words and gentle means will not 
reclaim the wicked, they must be dealt with in a more 
severe manner." — Ifoah Webster. 

Much has been said and written upon the tnbjeot of 
protecting fruit from being stolen, .and many laws have 
been enacted for the same purpose; but stiU I presome 
all persons who have attempted to cultivate otoioe 
fruit have been more or less annoyed by having their 
fruit pilfered by school boys and loafers, and sometimee 
by persons who would not like to be classed with ei> 
ther. Writers upon the subject of Fruit Cnltore have 
suggested various remedies for tliis evil, but so far an 
I recollect, I have never seen one that I thougiit woeU 
be effectual in accomplishing the object. The idea of 
making fruit so plenty as to prevent its being stolen 
is impracticable, for the reason thai so lonff' as there 
is one variety better than another, it will be a sore 
mark for the pilferer. Fonoes and walls can hardly 
be built that will be a sufficient protection, without 
they are so expeusive as to preclude their general 
adof)tion, and dogs and hedges cannot be said to be 
always sure of aooompliadiiag the object. Living in a 
village where are several large publi«^ schools, in whieli, 
" respect for a neighbor's fruit." 't would seem, is not 
one of their studies, I have formerly suffered and been 
much aanoycd by having my fruit ' tolon — particularly 
my choice early fruit. A remedy, v hich I have proved 
for several years, but which is not original with me, X 
have found entirely satisfactory, and can recommend it 
to all fruit culturists, as cheap, safe, and sure. A few 
applications in each season will correct the worst 
neighborhood. The remedy is this: Procure from 
some druggist an ounce of tartar emetic; dissolve a 
small quantity in warm water; then select some choioe 
specimens of fruit on the trees you wish to protect, and 
dip the fruit into the preparation, marking the fruit in 
some way that you will know yourself. A person af- 
ter once trying fruit well prepared in this manner, 
seldom, if ever, has a relish for more; in fact, it gives 
him a sort of a loathing of even the sight of the tree, 
so that he will never approach it the second time with 
a view of stealing your fruit. This remedy is simple, 
and easy of application, and sure of producing the ef- 
fect desired, and is applicable alike to all fruits, whe* 
ther small or large. J. 

09^ The Ohio Cultivator asks if there was not some 
mistake in the recipe for making soap, pnblished in cfur 
Jannary number. There was a mistake in giving eee 
ounce of soda instead of one pound. The error, how* 
ever, was corrected in the Maroh nomber, and we eM 
sorry our friend did not read with saffioient attention to 
discover it. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



CoXMVincATiOKS have been received during the 
past month, from A. M., Equue, Prof. Horsford, L., 
Augusta, A Farmer, B. D. Laightoni Geo. Hapgood, 
6. M. Brown, W., F. G. Ruffin, N. H., H., Wm. Jen- 
liiaon, B. Hubbard, A Subscribed, D. L. Suydam, Wm. 

E. Prince, Dr. M. W. Philips, Caius, S., A. Double- 
daj^ Bailey.. H. A. P., C. H., A. of the North, W. 
Bttcoa. 

Books, Pahphlicts, &c., have been received as fol- 
low8:--Fir3t Report of the Trumbull (O.) Co. Ag. 
?oeiety, from F, E. Stows, Esq.— Turaep Hus- 
bandry: a series of papers on the Culture and Appliea- 
lion of that important root. By David F. Jones, 
with a Preface by Prof. Johnston. From the author, 
Bdinburgh, Scotland. A most valuable treatise, to 
which we shall often have occasion to refer, and for 

which the author will please accept our thanks. 

The numbers of the London Agricultural Magazine f 
for Jan... Feb., March, and April. From the Editor, 

F. CaisF, Esq.— Proceedings of the Agricultural 
iUid Mechanical Association of Louisiana, from B. M. 

Korman, Esq. Account of the June Exhibition of the 

Long Island Hort. Society at Flushing, from G. Win- 
Tsa, Esq.— Strawberries measuring 3i to 4J inches in 
circumference, from Messrs. Tilden & Co., New- 

]>banon. The Edinhurgh Courant, containing the 

Proceedings of the Highland Ag. Society of Scotland, 

from some unknown friend. Dealings with the firm 

of Dombey & Son, parts 8 and 9, firom the publishers,' 
Lba & Blancrakd, Philadelphia. The Pig: a trea- 
tise on the breeding, Management, Feeding, and Medi- 
cal Treatment of Swine, by Wm. Touatt. From the 
Poblishers, Lea fc Blaitchaed, Philadelphia.— Ag- 
rieohural Botany, by Wu. Daelinoton, M. D., from 
the Author. 

Death of the Editor of the Southern Cultiva- 
TOR. — It is with much regret that we hear of the death 
of James Camak, Esq., late editor of the Southern 
Cultivator. He died at his residence in Athens, Geor- 
gia, on the 16th of June last, at the age of 52 years. 
Mr. Camak was widely known as an able agricultural 
writer, and for several years has conducted the journal 
named, in a style which has eminently entitled it to the 
respeot and patronage of the public, and through 
which his labors have been highly beneficial. We have 
no doubt that his death is, as a coteraporary observes, 
a public loss, which will be deeply regretted by all 
Hfho knew him. 

Large Fleece.^J. H. Reid, Esq., of Frodericton, 
NeW'Brunswick, a gentleman who has been indefati- 
gable in his efforts for the improvement of all kinds 
of farm stock in that Province, informs us that he 
bas a Lincoln ram, one year old, whose fleece, this 
year, weighed 12j lbs. Mr. R. also has the pure Lei- 
cester sheep, and the Berkshire, Sussex, and Mackay 
]iig8. He prefers the Berkshires, and says that he can 
make one half more pork on the same feed, with this 
hreedi than with any other. Of Poultry, he has save- 
rp\ kinds, including the Dorkings, Bucks county, and 
filpanish, and he likes the latter best. 

Hawthorn Hedges. — We have remarked that the 
Qawthorn does not appear to succeed well for hedges, 
in the Eastern States, and along the banks of the Hud* 
apa river. It is subject to a blight which strikes it in 
j|.ugust, and by which it is often much injured. Noticing, 
•tely , some very healthy hodgca of this thorn in Western 
I^ov-Yorkj wc inquired, the •ouraew^hioh had been par- 



sued with it. We were told that it had been always free 
from disease, and made a rapid growth. At the resi- 
dences of G. y. Sackett and F. J. Swabt, Seneca 
Falls, we noticed very fine Hawthorn hedges. The 
soil where they stood, was rather flat and compact, and 
we should think would be surcharged with water at 
certain seasons of the year. Mr. S. informed us that 
trenches two feet deep, were dug and nearly filled with 
gravel, some loam being laid over it, till a slight ridge 
was formed, on which the hedge was planted. This 
was all the preparation, and we were told that all the 
hedges in this section so planted, had succeeded per- 
fectly. We have no doubt of the advantage of this 
treatment in such soil as is mentioned; but do not re« 
commend it in all cases. 

Short Horns for Canada.-^R. N. Watts, Esq* 
of Grantham, Eastern township, Canada East, haa 
lately purchased of E. P. Prentice, Esq., a Short- 
Homed cow and heifer. The cow, Peggie^ is five years 
old, was by Fair/ax ^ dam Splendor. She is fine in 
form, and has superior dairy qualities. The heifer. 
Maggie, is two years old, by Fairfax, dam Aurora, 
She is of good size and very superior points. For 
beauty of appearance and intrinsic value, no animals 
which we have known taken to our Canadian neigh- 
bors, are entitled to higher commendation than these. 

Sale of Col. Sherwood's Stock. — We trust it 
will be remembered by breeders and all persons inter- 
ested in the improvement of cattle or sheep, that Col. 
Sherwood's sale is to take place on the 8th of Sep* 
tember next. A catalogue, containing the ages and 
pedigrees of the cattle, will be found in our advertising 
pages. Since the publication of our last number, we 
have seen his stock. Wo had previously seen but a few 
of the cattle, and but a small proportion of the sheep. 
Of the former, there are forty-five head of full blood 
Short-Horns, forty of which are to be sold without rc> 
serve. Among this number of animals, it is, of course,, 
to be expected that there will be some variation of cha- 
racter and quality; and though it would be manifestly 
improper for us to particularize, we may be allowed to 
say that the well known popularity of the herd is sup- 
ported by a critical examination. Many of the ani- 
mals we consider of very superior excellence; and yet 
it is by no means impropable — such are the different 
opinions and fancies in regard to stock — that were we 
to designate our favorites, they would not be those 
which most purchasers would prefer. We therefore 
earnestly advise those who wish to procure good stock, 
to attend the sale in person and choose for themselves. 
The herd is in good condition — not clothed in artijicial 
fat; but in just that state of thrift which good animals, 
ihirly wintered, ought to show at the season of the 
year, (last of June,) when we examined them. It i« 
Col. S.'s intention to restrict their food to grass only; 
but on his pastures we have no doubt they will make a 
rapid gain before the time of sale arrives. 

It will be seen that Col. Sherwood offers at public 
sale a hundred Merino rams, sixty Merino ewes, antf 
several South Down rams. We had the opportunity 
of making a pretty close examination of all his sheep, 
having witnessed the shearing of nearly the whole 
flock — the fleeoes being put up and weighed separate* 
ly, under our own eye. The general quality of the 
wool is indicated by the prices it has brought, for sev- 
eral years, being from thirty-nine to forty cents pei. 
pound. The present year's clip is unsold; but it is of 
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better avera<re quality than any previouH one, in con- 
sequence of the relative increase of the finer wooled 
stock. The flock som prises two or three families, the 
older individuals of which were bred by themselves. 
Thus there is what is called the " Yates flock," origi- 
nally purchase of Mr. Yates, of Otsejro county, which 
does not produce as fine wool as his other families, but 
are large-bodied, strong, hardy sheep, bearing heavy 
fleeces; and would be a valuable stock to carry to the 
prairies, or to sections where they would be subjected 
to considerable exposure and rou!;h fare. 

The following memorandum shows the weight of the 
fleeces of the different clas.ses of ewes in the flock for 
the present year. They were washed on the 19th 
of June, shorn on the 23th, 29th, and 30th of that 
month. 

Yates family, 22 ewes, 106 lbs. 8 oz. averag'g 41bs. 9 oz. 
Jeweit do 13 do 48 14 " 3 12 

Old flock, 25 do 81 14 " 3 4 2-5 

BlaKcslee family, ) 
110 of which 47 wore | 
yearlings, 20 two- ^ 438 9 
years-old, and 43 
aged. 

Sixty-four rams, 
Blakestee family, of 
which 44 were year- . ^aq 
lings, 11 two-years- f 
old, and nine over j 
that aire. ) 

In the Blakeslee family of ewes, there was one dou- 
ble fleece, (5 lbs. 6 oz,) and in the rams of that family 
two double fleeces, (16 lbs., and 12 lbs. 6 oz.) The 
above averages are exclusive of floor-locks — adding 
those, the total average is 4 lbs. 4 1-16 oz. 

{CT Some of Col. S.'s fleeces have been left with B. 
P. Johnson, esq. Secretary of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society, at the Society's rooms, old State Hail, 
where they may be examined. 

The South-Down rams offered for sale by Col. S., are 
a capital lot, and will furnish an opportunity which 
other breeders of this valuable breed of sheep should 
improve, to obtain superior animals. 

Fine Strawberries. — Messrs. Tilden, of New- Le- 
banon, will accept our thanks for some handsome spe- 
cimens of Hovey seedling strawberry. The measure- 
ments of some of the berries were 4], 4, 31, 3^ inches 
in circumferonoe. 

Morgan Horss Gen. Gifford. — SquiRs M. Brown 
writes us: — " The General Gifford is doing well here. 
We select f'^r bim the best mares we have, and expect 
to rear from him a stock of horses of which we may justly 
be proud." Passing through Camillus a few weeks 
since, we had an opportunity of seeing this horse. He is 
an animal of great substance, spirit and action. He is 
heavier than many horses which appear to a cursory ob- 
server to be considerably larger. His precise weight, 
as we were informed by Mr. Munro, one of his owners, 
is 1 ,040 pounds. His patronage is even greater than 
is desired. 

Seed of the Tulip Tree — Liriodtndron Tulipift' 
ra. Information is wanted in regard to the mode of 
rearing this tree from seed. If any of oar correspon- 
dents can furnish this information, they would confer a 
favor. 

BiJkCK Hawk and Sir Henry. — ^In our July num- 
ber, we published a communication from Messrs. San- 
derson & Co., of Burlington, Vt., in reference to the 
challenge of Messrs. Hill, of Bridport, contained in 
their advertisement in our May number. Messrs. S. 
fc Co., as will have been seen, propose to exhibit their 
horse Sir Henry, against Black Hawk, on the condition 
expressed by the qaestion — ^" vhick U tkt but horu, as 



a getter of roadsters f" The principles by which tho 
question should be settled, to be, substantially, th« 
points and appearances of the horses and their proge* 
ny — the same to be judged of by individuals mutually 
agreetl on. 

We have received a note frdtai Messrs. Hill, under 
date of 13th of July, requesting, us to say that <hey 
will meet Sir Henry with Black Hawk at Saratoga, at 
the time of the Fair of the New- York State Agriculta* 
ral Society — the points of excellence to be considered 
by the judges, to be as follows: 

'' 1st, superiority of form; 2nd, ease and elegance 
of action; 3rd, greatest speed in trotting, to be tested 
by a match for the distance of ten miles — Black Hawk 
to be driven in harness, and his owners allowing Sir 
Henry to be either driven in harness or rode, and to 
have three minutes start. The horse, which in the 
opinion of the judges, excels in a majority of these re* 
quisites, to take the purse." 

Measrs. Hill also say — " We are ready to meet 
Sanderson & Co. at Saratoga, and compare the merits 
of the stock of Black Hawk and Sir Henry, on sucking 
colts, yearlings, and two-year-olds — ^the purse to be 
from $100 to $200 each. This challenge to stand open 
six weeks." 

Burr's Seedling Strawberries. — We invite at- 
tention to the advertisement of Mr. Burr, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, describing liisi seedling strawberries. Most 
of the varieties have been highly recommended by 
committees of the Columbus and Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Societies. The committee of the Columbus So. 
ciety are of opinion that for the soil and climate of 
that region, at least, several of the seedlings are su- 
perior to any other varieties in cultivation. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 



Mediterranean Wheat. — Q, P. Upper ville, Va. 
This wheat has, so far as we have learned, done well ie 
this State. You say it stands the winter and fly better 
than any other kind you have. Such, also, is its repu- 
tation here. It is about ten days earlier than most 
other kinds of winter wheat cultivated here. Millers, 
we are told, will not give so much for it by tb.ree to 
six cents per bushel, as for the best white wheat. As 
to the '' favorite kind of wheat'* here, we cannot say 
which it is. In Western New- York the White Flint, 
and Soule*9 wheat are highly esteemed; but some kinds 
are best adapted to some sections or soils, and others 
to other sections. 

Cultivators. — A Farmer, Liberty Miils, Va. — 
Wc know of no cultivator which will reduce stiff* soil, 
to a state suitable for Indian corn, without a previous 
preparation by a plow. The cut of a cultivator given 
in our February number for 1846, was copied from an 
English work. We have seen one or two of that kind 
of implements, which were imported to this country, 
but have not known any like them made here. We 
should suppose, however, that they might readily be 
made from the cut, by any man accustomed to such 
work. We cannot say whether either of the other kinds 
of cultivators, for which you inquire can be had south 
of New- York; but we do not think either of them 
would be adapted to your stiflfsoil. [See an article on 
cultivators in this number.] As to tt plow for stiff-clof 
soily we do not think the one you inquire for, would 
be best. We are not, at present, certain what kind 
kind would be most suitable. 

Lampas.— B. D. L., Stratbam, N. H. This affeo* 
tion is most common in young horses, while they are 
shedding their teeth; and it is supposed to arise, fre- 
quently from inflammation of the gums, which spreade 
to the bars across the roof of the mouth, causing thett 
to swell, sometimes beyond the level of the teeth, end 
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proTenting the liorae from masticaciniif hit food. The 
preMare of aubetances taken into the moath, on the in- 
flamed or sore bars, oocaaeions the horse pain, and he 
may refuse to eat any hard food. In ordinary cases, 
some laxative medicines will carry ofT the inflamma- 
tioRf and relieve the animal. It may, however, be ex- 
pedient to lance the bars that are most swollen, which, 
eansing a alight flow of blood, will soon reduce the 
fever and bring the parts to their natural condition. 
The practice of burning out the bars with a ho^ iron, 
it mmeoessary and cruel. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



AovTCULTxntAL BoTAJiT ; an Enamemiion and Description of U«e- 
fvl Plants and Weeds, which merit the notice, or require tlic at- 
tention of American agriculturists, by Wilj,ia|i DAaLUfoTcx, 

This work is designed to promote among farmers a 
more precise knowledge of the scientific names and 
oharacteristics of those plants which more immediately 
require their attention, than is now generally possess- 
ed. It haa been accomplished by a person well quali- 
fied for the task. Dr. DaBuifOTON is widely known 
as a botanist, who has before rendered the cause of 
agriculture efficient aid by his scientific labors. The 
work before us cannot fail of being highly useful. It 
oontains a copious glossary, with an index of common 
names and synonyms, and such other facilities that 
there can be no difficulty in becoming familiar with the 
terms employed, nor in the investigation of the nature 
of the plants described. 

Tbs Pio : A TVeatise on the Breeds, Manifrement, Feeding:, and 
Medical Treatment of Swine; with directions for Salting 
Pork and Curing Hams : by Willtax Youatt, V. S. PhiladeU 
phia, IjCR k Blanchard. 

A few months since, the sudden death of the able 
mthor of this work was announced in the English pa- 
pers. He had, however, nearly prepared the work for 
the press, and it has been issued with but little delay. 
It was intended as the last of a series drawn up by 
Mr. Y., under the direction of the British Society for 
the Diffiision of Useful Knowledge, and of which the 
mlnable volumes on " The Horse," " Cattle," "Sheep," 
" The Dog," are well known, and justly esteemed. 
That part of the work devoted to the natural history 
of the pig, and the description of the various breeds, is 
interesting, though it does not, perhaps, evince as 
much care and research on this point, as some of Mr. 
Y.'s previous writings. He seems to have directed his 
principal efforts in this instance, to the subject of the 
diseases of swine, and in this respect the work is of 
much value, — ^undoubtedly superior to anything of the 
kind which has before appeared. Mr. Youatt was 
an eminent veterinary surgeon, was editor of that high- 
ly useful work, the Veterinarian, was actively engaged 
in practice, and from his own observation was enabled 
to treat upon the nature and habits of animals which 
have heretofore been but little understood. Very use- 
ful directions are given in regard to the general ma- 
nagement of swine, embracing the principles of breed- 
ing, fattening, &c., together with the directions for 
iaiting pork, and curing bacon and hams in the best 
manner. The engravings were drawn from life, by 
Wm. Harvet. a more particular notice of the con- 
tents of the work will be given next month. 



NEW OXFORDSHIRE RAMS. 
'T'HE snliscriber offers at public sale, on Wednesday, the first of 
•^ beviember next, at his Airm, (Mnrsh Mount,) near Deltt%vnre 
City, New CiMle cnunty, Delaware, twelve fine liong Woi^Icd 
Sheurling Bucks, the get of his imported Oxfordttn're buelct. selec- 
ted by himself out of the best fliick in England, in 18 '5. and 
lint of his best Tjeicester ewes. Thev will be numbered and sold 
by NDctinn. without reserve, to the highest nnd best bidder. The 
SHla will commence at « oVlock P. M. Terms cash. The sub- 
sprlber wiU be pleased to san any geutleniaa who may favor him 
with his compnny. C. B. BBViX>UX 

Aogoit 1, 1347.— It 



THE CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 1848. 

Wjb are now ready to receive orders for the Culti- 
vator Alhanac for 1843, being the firth year of ita 
issue. The astronomical oalcnlations, which are made 
for New-Yorli city, are by G. R. Perkins, Profet^sor 
of Mathematics in the New- York State Normal School. 
In the variety of its contents, (consisting mainly of 
brief hints and suggestions on agricultural and horti- 
cultural matters, rural and domestic economy, &c.,) 
and in the number of its illustrations, it will be found 
superior to any of the previous numbers. It is fur- 
nished on {lie following terms: For 1,000 copies, $15— 
for 2,000 or moro, $12.50 per 1,000 — the purchaser to 
have the privilege of occupying the last page with ad- 
vertisements, nnd his name inserted as publisher on 
the title page. Orders to be addressed to Lutheb 
Tucker, Albany. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, July 18, 1847. 

FI>OUR— The foreiyn news, which arrived yesterday, eom- 
plciely au«ellled the market. Sales oC Geiieaee Wire made before 
the aiiiiouiicemriit of the decline in Knglaiid, at 116.1 2|. At the 
clo9e or the market there were buyer* at 95 , and ecUers ut 95.50, 
but no sale* reported. 

GRAIN— Wheal, prices unsettled. A quantity of Ohio while 
was M>ld, aAer the news, to fill up a vessel, at SI .22. Corn exhi- 
bited a decline of abtmt 10 c. per bushel. Northern yellow may be 
qu4)led ai GOaOi^c. Etyt- , nominal. Oats, 3^40c. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb , ISalOc.— Westera, dairy, 
13al5 ceiiU 

CEIEESB— In casks and baes. per lb., 0a7|c. 

BEEP— Mess, per bhi.. tl3.a913.50— Prime, 99a99.S^ 

PORK— Mess, per bbl.«in5- Priiae, 9da9 5a 

HAMS— per lb., smoked. 9iallcts. 

LARD— Per lb VkaW^c. 

HEMP— American, dew-rolied. per ton. SlOOotllO 

COTTON-New Orleaiu and Alabama per lb., 10al4c.— Up. 
land, 10al2jc. 

WOO [^(Boston prices,) July 17. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, wushed per lb. * 4SaS0 cts. 

American full blood fleeces, 4lhi45 " 

** ihree-fou rths blood fleeces, 3Sa38 *< 

'* balfblood do 39«33 ** 

** one-lburth blood and common 98fi30 ** 

Rkmabks. — Since our lai^t, there have been two arrivals froia 
England— the Caledonia on the 4Ui, and tlie Britiainiia on the 17tli 
of July. A further decline in breadstufls is aiuiounced bybnth. 
A letter dated Ltiveqtnol, July 4tli. says— 

*- A siifual depresi*ion has lake ii place in the corn market siiic« 
the departure of the last stennier, ntiributable to many causes, but 
peculiarly t«> the prevalence of fine weather and the rruwinf 
steadiness of the money market. Prices liave become low be- 
yond precedent Large quantities of Aroerirau flour were sold 
at 31s. per bbl.. but that is r price which could not be re* 
alized for any considerable quaniitv to-day. Richmond anil Alexan- 
dria are quoted at 331. per bbl.; l^biladelphin and Baltimore 32il 
New Orleans nnd Ohio Sis.; and U- s9. and Cannda sour from SSsi 
to 29 s. per bbl Indian coni has likewise suffered u material de- 
pression, and cannot be quoted hiirher thon 44s. Gd., to 45s. per 
qnarier. Inferior, sound, ranges from SSL*, upward. Indian meal 
stands at 20s. to 21s per bbl. of 100 lbs. The rumors nf the potato 
disease are exceedingly conflicting and not reliable, and the grow- 
ing crops are in a stale of the utmost forwardness; the weather 
could scarcely be more favorable than it is." 

The above prices are equal to al)out f 7.7S per bbl. for Ohio, 
and 98.25 for Richmond and Alexandria flour; and abou* SI to 
•1.40 per busliel for Indian corn. A rise in cotton is announced* 
but to what degree it has aflTectcd our markets, bus nt t transpired. 



GENEVA AGR'L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

THE subscriber has recrnlly put in operation a new Kov.xdbt 
AKi» Machixc 8rop, intended chiefly for the manufactore nt 
AovfCULTUHAL IsiPLBMEKTS. A number of valuable improve- 
ments in various farming tools having l>een made and r&i(^»l(^I by 
his predecewor. (T. !>. BurralK) this establishment has been erects 
ed iW the mannfucture of Ukcsc aiKl such oihei iroplemenis as tlio 
market may require, and in order timt purchasers may depend upon 
a genuine and Mrell finished article. Among other things he Imw 
now on hand 

BnrratPs Patent Tlireshing and Clover Machines and Horse Powers 
*■'• ** Shell Wheel Plows, greatly improved the present 

season 
BurrallU Patent Corn Shellors. Nos. 1 ami 2, do. do. 

Also. SubMtil. Com. and Shovel Plo«vs. Straw Cutters, of vmxU 
ODs kinds, Scrapers. Plow Points. Trimmings. Ac, Ac 

He intends adding to his present stock from time to time, by se- 
lections fnmi the liesl articles in market; all which will be got up 
in the best style, and aold, wholesale and retail, on reasonaUo 

Mill Gearing. Castings of all kinds, pattern-makinsr, Ac. Ao^ 
exeented on short notice. £- J. UtJRRALI* 

OciieTiu Augnsl 1, 1917.-41. 
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CATALOGUE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORNED 

CATTLE AND MERINO SHEEP. 

To be Sold on tfu Sth ^f September, 1847. 

LIST of ihe herd oCJ. M. 8IIKRWOOD, to be sold at nuctinn, 
at his re«ideiice iu the town of Aubarii, on Wediieaday, 8lli 
Uttpt., 16*7, at 10 o'clock, A- M. 

S. B. (C. fl. ) refers Ui Uoalet' Herd Book ; and (A. TI. B.) 
fO Americiiii Herd Book. 

Several «>(' the cow> iinve not yet calved, but will before the day 
of Mile. 

All ihc cow!« will be bulled by Symmvlry, except when they are 
V'^iiiioiied lo the coiiirar\'. 

Ill ibe Suppiemeiif will lie found the pedi|n'<*cs of the several 
bulls, wtiich got tlie stuck odered for sule ; lA«y wiU be nftrred to 
by homtui Capital*. 

No. I. Stellu.—A white and red cow bred by Francis Rotch, 
Esq , oi* Buttrriiut«, c:Uved July, IS90, got by North t^iur. (C- H. 
Bm) a:l82— Dam, Stately, by Yi'ninjf Deitlon, 9(J3; g. d., Harriet, by 
Drnloii, MM; g. g. d.. Henrietta, by Comet, 143: g. g. g. d., Hau- 
iMih, by Henry, 301 ; g. R. g. g. d-, by Duuby, U« ; g. g. g. g. g. d., 
by son of Favorite. This ct.w is u go<id milker, Hnd received the 

Erize us the iMSiit cow, at the N. Y Ktate Ap'l. Hociriy's Kxhi- 
\\U*n at Syracuse, in 1^1, and at Albuny !:: 1S4S. 

No. 9. Sflpik-'A rrd and white cow. calved iu July, 1841 ; got 
by "Archer," (A.) (C H. B.,) No. 3028. (A. H. B ,) No. 10- 
DaiB, Stella, No. t. 

No. 3 Sib]fi.—A red and white cow, calved in December, 1842; 
fiH by Archer, a028, (A)— !>«»"• .**i«Ua. No. I. 

No. 'I. S(iUiUo,—\ wiiite roan bull calf, calved March, 1847 ; 
^i by Symineiry. (B )— Dam. Stella, No. I 

No. 5. Satita Antta.^A red and wiiite bull calf, calved in April, 
1SI7; got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dhr., Sylph, No. 2. 

No 6. Sweetbrinr.—A red and white heifer, calved in April, 
1840; got by Arrow, (C ) (A. H. B.) No. II— Dam Sibyl, No 3. 

No. 7. Seneca Chief.— A roan bull cilf. calved iii April, 1347 ; got 
by Symraciry, (B ) — Dam. Sybil. No S. 

No. 8. Delight.— A white cow, hrwl by Francis Rotch, E*q., of 
Btttiernuto, calved May, lr'35; pot by Devnn«hirc, (D.) (C. H. B.) 
960, and (A. II. B.,) 5l-D=im. D.»i*y, by Admiral, (C. H B.) 1008; 
g d.. Yellow Rose, by Young Denlon. 903 ; g. g. d. Arabella, by 
North Star. 400; g. g. g. d. Aurora, by Comet. 135 ; g. g. g. g. d., 
by Henry, 301 ; g. g. g. g. g. d., by Diuihy, 190. 

No. 9. MUcka.—A cow, in color white, w.ih red ears and mnz- 
Ele. culve<l April. 1842 ; got by May Duke, (E.) (A. H. B.,) 102— 
Dam. Delight. No. & 

No. 10. Dahlia —A white cow. calved July, 1843; got by Ar- 
eher, 3028, (A )'-Dam. Deliffht. No. a 

No. U- Diaao.— A white he fer calf, calved March, 1847; got 
by Symmetry, (B )— Dam. Delight, No. 8. 

No. 12. Miami. — A cow, in color white, with red ears and muz- 

Se, calved April, 1844 ; got by Archer, 3023, {A )— Dam, Milcha, 
0.9. 

No. 13 Mfiid of AubuTH.^A wliiie heifer, calved March, 1845 ; 
got by Archer, 3028, (A.>-Dam, Milcha. No. 9. 

No. 14. ZtepAfM.— A white heifer, calved April, 1846 ; got by 
Mr. George VaiPs bull, Meteor, fall brother to my bull Symmetry 
^Dam, Dahlia, No. 10. 

No. 15. Dandelion.— A red and white heifer calf, calved May, 
1847; got by Symmetry. (B.)— I>am. Dahlia. No. 10. 

No. 10. Daffodil.— A red and white heifer calf, calved May. 
1847 ; got by Symmetry,— Dam, Dairy Maid, out of Delight, No. 
8, and by Archer, 3in2d, (A-) 

No. 17. Mithatok —A white bull calf, calved April, 1847 ; got by 
Sjmimetry. (B )— Dam, Miami, No. 12. 

No. 18. Koran.— A red and white cow. a spTendid milker, bred 
by H. S. Randall, Esq., of Cortland villaifei ealved December, 
1840; got by Volunteer, (bred by F. Rotch. Esq, <C. H. a.) 
5578,— Dam, Niobe. bred bv F. Rotch, Esq., by American C<imet, 
1038: g. d., Noriih. by Frederiek, 2038: g. g. d.. Nonpareil, by 
Young Denton, 963; g. g- g. d., Arabella, by North Star, 400; 



1 1- f • f • **M Aurora, by Comet, 155 ; g g. g. g. g. d. by Henr)', 
aOI ; g. f . R. R. f . g- d by, Danhy, 190 
fio. 19. M>-Sm.— A roan heifer, ealved March, 1815, (bulled in 



1817 by P«)titoo«ic, No. 36,) got by Archer, 3028, (A.)— Dam, Nor- 
ua. No. 18. 

No. 20. Naid.—A red and while heifer, calved April, 1846 ; got 
1>y Areher, 3028| (A.)--D«ni Nonia, No. la 

No. 21. Nebo.—A roan bull calf, ealved May, 1847 ; got by Sym- 
metry, (B.)— Dam, Noma. No. la 

No.^. FhiUj^na.—A id'hite cow ealved in March 1842. This 
cow took the prize for the best cow at the Stale Fair at Utica, in 
1845. Got by Archer, 328. (A.)— Dam, Pansy 9d, (bred by the 
Hon. S. Van Rensselaer, of Albany.) This cow look the prise for 
the best cow at the State Pair at Roehesier, in 1841;) by AJaju 
fC. H. B.) No. 2944, (bred by Hon. 8. Van Rensselaer,) c. d. 
Sprif^htiy, by Washington, 1506: g. g. 4., f^uy. (imported by 
Hon. S. Van. Rensselaer,) by Blaize, 76 ; g. g. g. d.. Primrose, by 
Charles, 127 : g. g g.g d., by Biythe Comet. 85 ; g. g. g. %. g.d., 
by Prince, 621 ; g. g. g g.g g d., by Patriot, 486. 

fio. 23. Poeahontat —A roan cow, calved in January, 1844; gol 
by Archer. 8028. (A.)— Dam. Pansy 2d. For full pedigree, sea 
Philipena, No. 22, fwing a full sister. 

No. 24. Oieaxo.—A white hull calf ealved April, 1847 ; got by 
Symmetry, ( R.)'Dam. Pansy 9d. See pedigree of No. 29> 

No. 25. Paotoatamie.—A rod and white cow, ealved in Jnna, 
1844 ; got by Arrow. (C.)— Dam, Philipena, No. «2. 

No. 20. Poatoosie. — A roan bull ealved in August, 1846 ; got hy 
Symmetry. (B.)~Dara, PMIipena. No. tt. 

Na 27. Fomtime.^A roan ball eal^ oalvod Mar* IMT; got by 
•ynmctry, (B.)— pain, Pbeabomat, llow tt. 



No. 28. i>iis6te.— A roan ball cali*, ealved May, 1847; fot l»r 
Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, Polowataiuie, No. 25. 

No. 29 LiUias —A white cow, calved in September, 1841; gut 
by May Duke. (A. H B. 102,)— Dam Lilly, (American Herd Book, 
iwga 195.] by Wiiidle, (C. H B.,) 5607; g. d., Netlierby,* by Mo. 
narch, 44iM; g. g. d., Sweetbrinr. by Bannptou, 54; g- g. g.d., 
RoK«bcrry, by Western Comet, AS9 : g. g. g. g. d., by Comet, 155 ; 
jr. g. jr. If. g- d., by a son of Favorite, 292 ; g. g. g. g. g. g d. by 
Cupid, 177 : g. g. g. g. g. g. g. d., by Favorite, 252. 

No. 30. Lois — A roan cuw. calved in December, 1842; got br 
Archer, 302d, (A.)— Dam, Lilly. Half sister to L;ilias, Mo. 991 
See pedigree of No. 29. 

No 31. LaUa Rookh —A white cow calved in Jonuarv, 1844 i 
got by Archer, 3028, (A.)— Dam Lilly. For pedigree see No. 29. 

No. 32. La-Quae—A roan cow, calved in Jaiioory, 1845 ; got 
by Archer. 302:^, [A.)— Dam, Lilly. For pedigree, see No. 39. 

No. 33— A calf not yet born; got by Symmetry, (B.) — Dam, 
Lilly ; lor pedigree »ee No. 29. 

No. 34. La-Annah —A white heifer, calved Jnne, 1840 ; got by 
Archer. 304S, (A.)— Dam, Lillias. No 29. 

No. 35. Cajfuga —A white bull Crtif, calved Jaly 1st, 1847 ; got 
by Symmetry. (B.)- Dam, Lillias, No. 29. 

No. 30. Lilae.—A red and white heifer, c«ilved June, 1845 ; got 
by Arrow, (C.)— Dam, Lois, No. 30. Bulled by Pontousic, No. 26. 

No. 37. La-Juste.-A white roan heifer, calved September, 1S46; 
got hy Symmetry. (B.)— Dam, Lois. No 30. 

No. 3H.—A calf uui yet born ; got by Symmetry, (B. >—£«■, 
liois. No. 30. 

No. 30. La-Mot/s— A white heifer, calved April, 1846; gn| 
by Mr. Vail's .Meteor. (A. H. B.) 104— Dam. Lalla Rookh, No. 31. 

No. 40 —A calf not yet bon: i got by Symmetry, (R)~-I>am« 
Lalla Rookh, No 31. 

No. 4t La-Maria.-^A heifer calf, white, got by Symmeiry, 
(B.)<-Dam, La-Quae, No. 82. 

Pedigrees of Grade Cattle, which ttill be Ojfered/or smU 
after the sale of the above mentioned CcUtle. 

No. 1. Admiral *M. — A red and white cow. calved in 1842; got 
hy Archer. 90iS, (A.)— Dam, Admiral Int. Admiral Ist was fared 
by L. F. Jenkins Esq., of Cauaiidaigua,out ofouohis best Cow% 
by his bull Admiral. 

N<>. 2 Admiral 9d—A red and white oow, calved in 1849; got 
by Archer. 302:^, (A.)— Dam, Admiral 1st. 

Ko. 3 Admiral itk.—A red \ii\»\ white calf, calved in 1846 ; got 
by Arrow. (C )- Dam, Admiral 3d 

No.4. ^tfmin><5{A.— A while heifer calf; got by Symmetry, (B-)« 
Dam, Admiral "iA 

No 5. fr'AOio Drop —A white heifer, coMred in 1845 ; got by Ar« 
<?her, 3023, (A.)— Dam, a roan cow bred by myself, got by Copson, 
(C. H. n r 34s2, and out of an imported cow of the Tees Water 
variety 

No. 6. Fanny EUUr.—A man cow, calved in 1844 ; got by Ar» 
row, (C.)— Dutn. a roan cow, bred by H. 8. Randall, EUq., oal of 
a New l«eioester c:»w. 

No 7. Spot.— A red and white heifer calf, gol by SymAetiTt 
(B-)- Dam, the same as No. 5. 



SUPPLEMENT 
The Pedigrees of the Bulls referred to in tnt Catahgw. 

(A.) Sua Archer. 302^.— Was bred by Francis Rotch, Esq., of 
Butiernms, N Y.; got by Riilla. (C. H. B.,] 4991.— Dam, Adolizo, 
imimried trom the herd ot Mr. Whiitaker, by F. Rotch, Esq., got 
by Frederick. lOilO; g.d., Adeiia, by Orpheus, 473; g. g. d., Al. 
freda, by Alfred, 23; g. g. g. d.. Strawberry, by Windsi»r, 608; 
g. g. g g. d , 0;d Daisy, by Favorite, 252; g. g. g. g. g. d., by 
Punch, 531 : g. g. g. g. g. g^ d., by Hubback, 319. 

(B.) Bull Symmetry.— Roan, was bred by Geo Vail, Esq., of 
Troy, and got by his imported bull Duke of Wellington. [C. H. BJ 
3054, and [A. H. R] 55, from the herd of Thomas Bate«, Esq., 
of Yorkshire, England>-Dnra. Duchess, also impi*ried from tha 
same herd, by Duke of Northumberland, 1940 ; g dNonsucb 2d, by 
Belvidere. 1700; gf^d Nonsuch, by Magnet, 2240; gg g d by 
Major, a son of Klitior, 441 : g g g g tl Old Sally, by a grandson oT 
Favorite, 852; gggggd by Punch, 531; gggcggd Hiib» 
bock, S19. '^ 

N. a Mr. Vail's Boll Meteor is of the same pedigree. 

(C.) BuU Arrow.— Red and while, was bred by Thomas Hollt^ 
Ejhj . of Gilbert<iville, N. Y.; got by Bertram 2d. [C. H. B ) 3144! 
and [A. H. B.] 21— Dam, Adeline, by Memiion, 2297; g d Adal»^ 
za, by Frederick, 1060; ggd Adeiia, by Orpheus, 473; gggd 
Alfreda, bv Alfred. 23; ggggd Strawberry, by Windsor, 696; 
g g g g g d Old Daisy, by Favorite. 252; ggggggdby Ponclu 
W; fffJRfffdby Habback, 319. 

(D.) BuU Devonshire.— Won bred in Bntland, by Mr. Whitlft. 
ker: got by Frederick. 1000— Dam. Dulciana, by Enchanter, 2441 
g d Kt>d Daisy, by Major. 386; g g d by Windsor, 698 ; g g g a 
Old Daisy, by Favorite, 352 ; ggggdby Punch. 531 ; g g g g gd 
by Hubback, 319. 

(E.) BttU May Duke.— Bred by Hon. Adam Ferguson, Water* 
town, Canada West, the pntpertv of L. P. Allen, Esq.; got by Ag- 
ricola, 1014 ; Dam, Cherry, by DniMlan Castle, dam. by a son of 
St AllMMs, 2584; ggd by St. AJbaus, 2584; ggg d by Lawiw 
sieves, 365. 

• Windle and Netherb? Tv^m both impanod by Moam. LaSor 
and Newbold, oC Avon, N. Y. 
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MERINO SHEEP. 
Tha rollowing RAMS will be offered. 





Weigiil of 






Weight or 


N. Ap. 


fleece, 1347. 


No. 


Age. 


fleece, 1847. 


4IU. 


80Z. 


33 






9 


9 9 






34 






19 


•3 7 




4 


39 








•4 4 






38 








•5 not offered. 






37 








•« da 






38» 








7 1 




8 


80 








8 1 




19 


40 








t 1 




9 


41 








!• 1 







49 








It 1 




9 


43 








19 1 






44 








IS 1 




8 


45 








14 1 




19 


46 








•15 4 






47 not offered. 






le 9 




8 


48 








17 1 




10 


40 








18 9 




11 


50 








It 1 




8 


51 








90 1 




19 


59 








•91 a 




3 


51 








Vt 1 




9 


54 








•91 1 




6 


55 








94 1 




19 


50 








95 9 




19 


57 








•96 7 




8 


58 






10 


97 1 




10 


50 








93 1 




7 


00 








90 1 




11 


61 








30 9 




4 


69 






10 


SI 1 




8 


63 








•89 3 




14 


64 




3 




In additiim. aboat fort^ 


r Meriiui 


rnm lambe 


will be 


•old. 


These 



tmiiM lire all of my own breeding, aiid were got by my ram« Yan- 
kee, Pedlar, and Mr. Williama^ GraiKlKC, except those marked 
with a «tar. YaJikee and Pedlar wnre bred by Mr. Btakcflee. 

My Merinoacoi»ist offour f«««iilie«, riz: the Blake«l«e family, 
the Yate« family, the Jewett lamily. ana the Mnrsh family. 

The BlHke«lee sheep were mirchasi^l of J. >. Blaketlee, of Wa 
tertown. Conn. This tribe of Merinos is well xnown %\l over the 
United dtntes, and is unri railed for their finenea* uf fleece, and 

feneral superior character. At present no pure Merinos stand so 
igh; their fleeces, carcass, and coiistiiation, Iming of the highest 
elas«. My bocks, Yankee and Pedlar are of this family, and were 
bred by Mr. Blake«Iee. 

Mr. Williams' Grandee was bre<l by D. C. Collins, Esq.« of 
Hartford, Conn., aiul was got by Mr. Collins' imptirted buck 
Orandee, out of one of Mr C.'s imported Rambouillet ewes 
These liheep were imported by Mr. C. from the ftir-famed royal 
flock of Merinos owned by the French iroveriiment, and kept and 
bre<l at Rambonillet. These are now widely known throughout 
. the U. 3. Mr. Tniiitor. of Hanford, Conn., who last year imported 
some sheep of the same blood, has sold ram lambs at prices reach- 
ing 8S high as tOOO per heml. 

i shall also na*er sixty Merino ewea. They are of the same 
Aimilies as the rams, and of the same character. Also 30 grade 
Merino ewe*. 

I have taken six clips of wool, and four of them have been sold 
at 40 cts.. the (»ne of 1346 for 39, delivered at my own house, and 
the clip of iai7 unsold. The clip of 1846 average<1 over 4 IIm. per 
head ; thai of 1847 averaged 4 lbs 6 oz per head, all clean washed 
wool. 

Samples in whole fleeces, may be seen at the State Agricultnral 
Rooms, Albany, and A. B. Allen's Ag. htore, 187 Water-st, New- 
Y«rk. 

SOUTH DOWN RAMS. 

FiAeen fo twenty-five South Down Rams and Ewes will also be 
oflered. They are derived from the celebrated flocks of RIman. 
Grantham, and Webb, the first and most dirtinguialied breeders of 
South Down sheep in England. 

Terms of the sale, c^sh, or approved endorsed notes, payable at 
the Bank of Auburn at three mouths, with interest. 

Auburn, July 1st, 1847. J. M. SHERWOOD. 

PROUTY & MEARS' PLOWS. 

THESE celebrated plows are warranted, and the money will be 
returned for every plow that does imh suit. H<ai. Dixon H. 
liewis, SenaUir from Alabama, said, at the Farmer's Club in 
Xew*York, ** My eom crop declined fWmi 70 bushels per acre to 
40; f sent north and got one of Prouty's plows, and now have the 
beat crop within SO miles." 

The subscriber is sole agent, and offers for sale an assortment of 
the nbow plows, as also a general stock of agricultural Imple- 
ments. SAMUEL V. HILLS, 180 Water-street, N. Y. 

New- York, Angn*t 1. 1fM7~-3t. 

A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 

I*N Windsnr, Vt., containing upwards of 400 acres of land, cub- 
prising tillage, graxinsr- and wofidlnnd in due proportion. It is 
sjloated on the banks of the Connecticut river, near the village of 
Windsor, and also near the eastern lerminiisof the Vermont Cen- 
tral railroad, and is well provided with suiiablo buildings, aanong 
which is a beaut iftjl English eottage. recently batlt. The farm w 
in a fine state of cultivation, and in point of eapaeily for improre- 
B0III, and convenience, and beauty of situation, is unsarpnssed in 
ita 4vwfi beautiful mlley. SAH'L H. PRICE, AgcM. 

Windwr, VL, Aug, U 1847.*3t 



IDE'S PATENT WHEEL CULTIVATOR AND 

WIRE GRASS PLOW. 

{An *ngmving o/tkia impUmmt wiU b« gtesa next month.) 

THE ftirming public are hereby informed that letters patent hav« 
been taken out by the subscriber for his recent great improve* 
ments in the construction and manufacture of fie'id CULTIVA* 
TORS; an improvement so great as to entirely revolutionize tha 
whole system of farming by reducing the expense of cultivation 
one •half or more. Wherever they have been introduced they have 
met the decided approbation of farmers, as the following certifi- 
caiesjur.d testimonials from the intelligent and pracucal farmcrSv 
whose names are attached, abundantly show. 
CKRTIFICATKS. 
" This may certify that we, the subscribers, hare seen and t»e4 
the Patent Wheel Cultivator, invented by Nathan Ide, of tfhelby» 
Orleans Co., New- York, and believe it to be decidedly the best 
machine ever invented for pulverizing the ground and mcilitating 
tha labor of the farmer 

James H. Hedley, Gardner Berry, 

Enoe Nexvroan. James P. Anderson. 

Shelby, Orleans Co., April 8S, 1845. 

Charles L. Flint, Henry Wadsworib, 

Asahel Wadsworth, H. N. Andrtzs. 

Liytngston County. 

The undersigned haye just witnessed the operation of Nathas 
Ida's Cultivator, and we are free to Miy that wetre^rd it as a de- 
cided improvement on all the implements of the knid now in tiaa 
for preparing land for wheat and other crops. 

Daniel Lee, Ed. Gen. Farmer, William Bnell, 
Rawson Harmon, Alexander Williams, 

William Pixley, Joseph Williams, 

Peier Hheffer, Jr., John M. Cutler. 

Monroe Co., July 3, 1846. 

Ai'ter these ample testimonials the snbseiuber deems it unnecs^ 
sary to enter into a long and elaborate descriptfon of the imple* 
meiit, with its various poiiiu and mode' of operation. 

The wheels are 33 inches in diameter— are capable of being 
raised or lowered at pleasure. The teeth are 14 inches long, with 
substrtntiul braces behind each tmuh. 

The advantages of tbi^ Cu tivaior are manifold- 1. By meam 
of the wheels the machine runs easy, and the teeth go io a uni- 
form depth. 9. Tlie teeth am so long that the machine never 
chokes, a Th** tongue guides the implement with accuracy and 
precision. And 4 At seed time, by going the lust time across tha 
lands, small channels or ducts are formed leading into the maiir 
furrows, which effectually lake off the surplus moisture, and ihlp 
render the wheat leas liable to be winter killed. 

NATHAN IDE, Patentee. 
Shelby, Orleans Co., N. Y., Aug 1, 1^47 —It. 



STUART'S PATENT SELF CLEANER THRESH- 

ING MACHINE. 
TfTE challenge any other kind of selfclenner threshing mnchina 
^* in the United states, or any other country, to compete with 
the above machine, for simplicity and cheapness of construction, 
for ee^y and Mill running, fn»i bii»iness. cleanin'; grain well, sav- 
ing hay seed. Ac. The alxive macliiiie weiphs about 1.000 lbs., 
IS easily placed on a common wagon, and works tni the same, by 
merely blocking the hind wheels, either in the barn or field. Said 
machine is constructed so as to carry < ff the straw and chaff, 
either in the yard, to a «iack-pen, or on a wagon, or may be car- 
ried over head in'the same barn in which the machine is work- 
ing. It may be elevated high or low at pleasure, with perfect 
ease. The elevator, not only carries off the straw and chaff, but 
prevenb all head w'mdi from interfering with the fanning mill, 
olso obviates chaff and dirt from blowing back into the grain, 
which is not the case with other kinds. Read the subjoined certU. 
flutes and be convinced. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
7b ott Io whom tkU may eonmm. 
We the undersigned, inhabitants o( the towns of Yeteran anS 
Catharine, in the county of Chemung, and state of New-Yofk, 
do hereby certify that we have used, and seen in use, Stuart's Pa- 
tent Self Cleaner Threshing Machine, and would recommeiid il 
as being the best machine for threshing and cleaning grain w« 
ever saw; and in c«insequence of the simplicity and ohea|Niess df 
its construction, utility, durability, and ease and stillness in rimniii|^ 
toijreiher with its illinhillty to get out oi order, and the fastness m 
doing work, we would most cheerfully recommend the nbo\'e ma« 
chine to those who build, use, and employ, as being the beat ma- 
chine now before tha public, with which we have beoonlb aa* • 
i|uainied. 
Ephraim KembuU, John T. Worden, Alonio Banks, 
K. M. Hewitt, Alanson Bulkley, Albert Bmwa, 

Jackson G. Brown, Manly Palmer, Garry Stone, 

Minor L. Sherwood, Isaac Brisco. Aris Haskiu, 

William GookU I«ewis Hewitt, C. Banks, 

Jeremiah Kem^all, Isaiah 1). Lee, Henry Bales, 

George Patchin, D. Daiiihee, P. Vangordcr 

Nathan Brisco, John I. Benson, 

The subscriber is now prepared to travel through the Umtei 
Stales, with a model and the patent, and all papers pertaining' i« 
the above business, for the purpose of of selling rights of coanties, 
stales, ft Cm anywhere in the United States, aiid on good eontracia 
wilt build and put in operation full power roaohines for exhtbitioa. 
Certificates of the aboye description can be obtained in grsaS 
abundance, bnt.ihe undersigOfMl oeems it unnecessary, as ha wiU 
be foand otherwise prepared to convince the publie. 

8. S. CURTIS, Sole Agaat for tte U. a • 
Catharine, Ckemauf Co., N Y., Aug. If 184Z^tte 
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PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

WM. R. PRINCE &Co., Proprietor* of ihe Narscrie* ai Flaah- 
inir, will iratismit ilieir cataio^e ot" strnwiierries and other 
friiitf to those who do not poawM ii. The aworimeiil i« imcoinpa- 
rablviapcrior toRjiy oihcr, and rompn«ei» ihe choice«l vaneliea, 
which are no where rU.e obmiiiable, itinuy of which are offered 
for the first time. Order* cuclotfiiig the amount, (not leas than W.) 
win be promptly exrculed and forwarded as deiired. August lo 
October are best fur planting strawberries. 
Flushing. Vs. I.. Auyust. 1S47— 2t. 

PURE BRED RAMS. 

THE fUbMribpr has a few choice rams for sale, bred from the 
celebraieil flock of Geo. Flowtr Esq., of Albion. Illinois, aiid 
•ome from a Saxon ram imported by Henry Cluy, Esq., of Ash- 
land, Kentucky. These sheep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
t very fine long rtaplc. . , j * 

He has al«> added to his flock 30 ewes and rams, selected from 
the flock of Samuel Patterson. Esq . of Washington Co , Pa. These 
aiieepare not surpassed by any in America; [*ee the communica- 
tion of L A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for Nov. 1840,] their wool 
baviiir been sold la*t year in Northampton, Mass., at 75 cts. 

Hehasalwa f«w fine young Shepherds' Dt»gs, bred from a 
Scotch cully, imp«»rled by Mr. Mitchell, of Lasnlle Co., III. 

« J » 1^ ^ NICHOLS, Grecncasile, Putnam Co.. la. 
Auga«l. 1, lft47-4t 





life and growth, (choking thereby the growth of the grain,) dnet 
and is left on the ground, a detriment rather than a benefit to ih« 
crop. Bui if il remain where it is first denosited by tlie plow, « 
becomes decomposed in time to be available to the gram in ilg 
rrowth, and its beneficial effects will be as apparent as would be 
those of a good dressing of compoat. The grmin taking a deeper 
and stronirer root in the turf, will not be as subject to drouth m 
drr, drowning in wet weather, or heaving ui the spring, w«riniiw 



very perceptTblc over the' old method." We cheerfully rrcommend 
this Cultivator to the Farming public aa a \ 
in farming. 



I yiry great improvemeMi 



Ira S. Hitchcock. President of the Oneida Co. Ag. Society 



IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

THE snbacriber having obtained, by deed fi-om the original pa- 
tentee, the exclusive right to make and vend 
ROGERS' PATENT IMPROVED STEEL SELF-SHARPEN- 
ING CULTIVATOR TEETH, 
'n the counties named below, is now prepared at his residence tn 
Yernoii, to furnish to the farmers of Oneida, Madison, Oswego, Jef- 
ferson, I^wis, Chenango, St. Lawrence, Herkimer, Otsego, 
Broome, Delaware, ^coliarie. MoniKomery, Fulton, Hamilton, Sa- 
ratoga, Schenectady, Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Rens- 
•eliier, Washington, Warren, Franklin, Clinton, and Essex, by 
wholesale and retail, ready made. 

CULTIVATORS, 
Of different sizes, to suit purchasers 

From the. known sniienority of this implement orer all other 
Cultivator^ now in use, the subscriber pledges himself to furnish 
a cheaper and better article than has ever before been offered to 
the public. The leeth (at present.) will all be made by the paten- 
lee from the best of steel. 

AoB.^Ts.— Luther Tucker, Ag. Warehouse, Albany : Sanger k, 
Benedict. N«>. 1^5 Genesee ■*!., Utice ; Rom««, Warren G.Bramnrd; 
Ph»rence, Abinson S. Tiler; Trenton. Charles R. Billings; Bridge- 
water, Delos DeWolf. Madison Co.: Morrisvijle, H. D. Cloyr " 



Chitlenaiigo. Jenkins & Harringloik Oswego Co.: Oswego, J. W 
Merrium; Mexico, Asa Btbee. Jefftrson Co.: Waiertown, T. 
Avery Smith. Lewis Co : I,owville. Solomon Phelps. Chenango 
Co.: Sherburne, N. Starr; Ncrwich. Wellerand Haynes, Greene ; 
George R. Lyon. Herkimer Co.: Mtv'niwk, Gordon Farmer. Ot- 
Mgp Co.: Buiternnis, R. H. Van Rensselaer. Albany : Ernslus 
W.Clark; Isaac Tice Poughkeepsie; E. Gifford, Hudson; John 
Benedict, Sarntogn Springs ; John J. Yates, Schenectady ; Abner 
Powell. St. Johnsville. .. , ., . 

For further fiarticulars, the suliecrlber refers to the following 
eertificatcs, given by some of the most exjicrienced practical and 
■eientific agriculturists in this stnte. E. R DIX. 

Vernon, Oneida Co.. N. V., Aug. 1, 1847. 

We certify that we have used, or have now m use, one of the 
above rultivators, and are fully satisfied with its operation, and 
)»elie\e it must supercede all others now in use ; and that it accom- 
plislies in the most thorough manner, much t>f the work usually 
lone with the plow. Fnnn thorough and careful observation of 
the working of this imiJement, we are fully convinced that for 
cultivating fallow grouiwl. in preparing any ground for a crop 
of grain, and for covering grain after sowing this instrument 
tarpossca any other with which we arc acquainted, in the tho- 
rough manner in which it does the work, and the ease and 
expedition of doing the same. Bv it* use, the ground may be put 
ia better order, and a heavier crop secured by once plowing, than 
by three after the ordinary mnnner. And we are satisfied that 
plnwing once deep and well, and llirn using the cultivator, is most 
■dvaniageoiiA. espccinltv on swnni lands, (for they are seldom 
without a sod at time of plowing.) where June grass or other 
gmMes are imligeiious. Bv the time the sod has fairly commenced 
roitmg. It is turned back and exposed to the action of the dews, 
mills, and hot sun. by wliich its fertilizing qnaliiies are mostly dis- 
•ipsNtod; iiirtliil which does not renew iu partially extinguislied 



J. Whipple Jenkins, 
N 8.Wriffht, 1 

Calvary Wetmore, I y prea'ta. 
Philo Norton, f ^' ""^ "" 

Jos. Case, j 

L. T. Marshall, Sec*y, 
8. A. Bunco, Treasurer. 
John R. Jones, 
Salmon Case, 
WUiei H. Sherman. 
Amos Miller, 
William Wright, 
C. C Cook, Kirkland, 
T. E. Dorman, Hamilton, 
Edward Rivenburg, 
Nicols Dyer, 

Elisha Pettibone, 
J. C. Pettibone, 

Philo Griswold, 

Samuel Cody, Jr 

Samuel H. Chureo, 

Frederick Ingersoll, 

Albert Patten, 

N. F. Meicalf, 

Samuel Wright, 

James Faulkner, 

Oliver E. Bryant, 

S. Frost, 

Ozias Jacoba 

Alanson Norton, 

William Wright, Jr., 

Sands Sherwood, 

Lyman Jacobs, 

Jabez Norton, 

Elijah Wilson, 

George Rivenburgb, 

Chas. G. Mwsott, 

M. H. Frisbee, 

Asahel Bronson. 

Ixrster Hiichcock, 

Franklin Tilden, 

Francis Cody, 

Hiram Parsons, 



Vernon 
Philander Jacobs, 
John Dean, Deansvilley 
Benj. Barnes, Kirkland, 
8. W. Guiwi, ** 

Thoa. A. Gruroan. ** 
J. C. Haaiinga, " 
David Pixley, " 
Edwin Gruman, '* 
Sylvester Risley, BrookieU. 

Augusta. 
John Van Hoesen, 
J. Bennet Mackey, 
Svlvester Hiuman, 

Madison Wood, 

Walter Powers, 

Wm. M. Fairchild, 

Franklin Cummins, 

Eli Hinman, 

John Porter, 

S. W. Wells, 

W. Jacksom 

Z. T. Barber, 

C. Stebbins, 

A. Stebbins, 

Wm. H. StaflTord, 

W. E. Conger, Sangersfleld, 

Simeon E. Cobb, licnoz. 
Stoddtridge. 

Noah M. Cobum, 

Johit Potter, 

Fred. Snell, 

A. Somers Dunham, 

Timothy Smith, 

Jacob Howse, 

John H. Cleveland, 

Rodney Wells, 

Eli Moore, 

Ira Burleson, 

Danforth Armour, 

Alex. Strong, 

John Quackenbttsb. 



We certify that we have used, the pest year, one of the above e«l- 
tivatSrs an^from thonmgh andcarefiiloWrvat.on of the working 
of thiTrii*uumcnt we are fully convinced that for cultivating ta low 
«o, tdTstS am! Canada thistles, and most es|iecially 

5S or blue Vr Js, we recommend tl.e culuvator as a ven* .Pp- 



rior implement; 

Wm. C Powers, 

D. L. Van Hoson, 

Stephen Wells, 

Abner Hinman, 

Horace Fish, .. „, 

John Buttcrfield, TJtlca, 

Chas D Palmer. Waierville, 

Ben|. Plont. New Hartford, 

^TI^'New-'^^k slate Fair at Aubuni. last September, awarded 

I lie Wew J"ii» * u-:..«. ,u. K«*t •<rri/<nlinrnl imncnient 



S M. Ma«on. New Hartfocd, 
Ephraim Palmer, ** 
Jamea Wells, " 

J. Rivenberg, Stockbridge, 
Levi House, " 

Alvin Strong, ** 

John Yale, " 

Montguniery Page, '* 



"* •* *^.«d Vo the fa iner: The American hisiiiute, in the city of 
n7w Y^S i^^irtSTe a Diploma for the .same. l.|. Theji 
t^Jih'are roadi ofsteel, of such size and dimensions as to l>e suiTh 
teeth are mane oi «e horses; then they are struck into shape with 



me a Silver Medal,/or its being Jhe b^t agricuhnral /mpl«nw«« 

ever offered l 

New- York, i 

teeth are ma« 

S;:"*!^ aiTfi^Jm ^^;;^' cmrV the-same-piece. ^acTThe- 

?.^eU. wedVc i» the f^ «"y fq^-''^'' "^'^''^ *>^f""? 

wnrrsr»haped. (being thicker behind than forwani, and liol- 
ouMthaUheJJSffe crowds them forwnni and "d-ways at the 
^1 .ml ad These If eth will wear sharp instead of dull, oiid 
XVworii UP tol* sl^»rt. can be spread at the lower end, and 
dXd a mTe lower in the frame, aial they will last another term 
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SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 
'PHE rabacriber ha« on lii« farin a few spring calve*, (bulls and 
* heiieM,) which kc will di*po«e of when 3 lo 4 mcniths old, at 
•75 lo tlUO a piece. 

These animals were all got by his premium bull Meteor, a de- 
■ceiidunt of his imported bull Duke of Welliuf^iun, and heifer 
Duchess, both of winch taller animals he imported from the cele- 
brated rthort-Horn herd of Thomas Batei, Esq , Yorkshire, both 
poHsexsinflr the blood of his Duchess tribe. The calves offered for 
■ale, are from go».d milking Short-Hont cows, and having through 
the bulls Duke of Wellington and Meteor, some half. a:id others 
three-quarters of the blood of the Bates bulls, they will l>e valua- 
ble to such as wish to improve their berd«. 6£0- VAIL. 

Troy, June 16, 1847—21. 



KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIb euterpise has been m successful oreratiiw for the pa«t 
two years, and has lully met tlie expectations o( the wool- 
irrowers, who liave been its iwtroiis and prtijectors. It will be con- 
tiitued the present year, conducted as heretofore. The subscriber 
Will be prepared to receive wool as soon after shearing as may be 
convenient for the growers lo deliver it. The fleeces will be 
thrown into sorU according to quality and condition. Those who 
desire it con hare their clip kept separate, and sold when ordered. 
A discrimination will be made between wool in good or bad con- 
dition. Sales will be made for cash, and ihe owners can rely on 
prompt returns The charges for receiving, storing, sorting, and 
■ellnig, will be one cent per lb. and insurance. Liberal advances 
In cash made on the usua' terms. Sacks will be forwarded to 
thofe who wish, by their (laying the transportation and 19^ cents 
each UiT their use, or if furnished by the owner of the wool, will 
be returned, or sokl at their value, a* he may direct. 

Heference can be had to Dr. J. P. Beekinan. Kiiiderhook, D. S. 
Curtis, Canaan, C. W. Hull, New Lebanon. Col. Co., J. B. Nott, 
Esq, Albany, D- Rogers. Hoosick, Reus. Co. C. H. Richmond, 
Eaq, Aurora, Ca>niga Co, Col. J. Murdock, Wheatland. Monroe 
Co.. N y. H. BLANCHARD. 

Kinilerhook, Jtine 1, 19<7— 3t. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
U, STATES JGRICULTURJL WAREHOUSE. 

N«». 195 Pmnt-strret, (near Fulton,) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 602 and 604 Water-tt. 

1'HK «iil»»cribers respectfully invite the atienti«m of Merchants 
and Dealer? in AGRICUr/rURAI. IMPLEMENTS to the 
■operiora8st>rtmciit of goods which they manufacture, embracing 
Plows and Castings of the most approved kinds in use, and p«»s. 
•esfiiig all the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma 
teriat, among which are the following articles, that caji be men at 
their warehouse: 



Pitts* Corn suid Cob Crusher. 

Price, #40 

Find air's do.— hand or horse.f.'X) 

FilzgeraUrs Patent Burr Stone 

Corn Mill, fno 

Sinclair's Cast Plate Com 

Mill, 940 

Swift's Com, Coffee, and 

Drug Mill, #6 lo #8 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutter; 
Sincla.r's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter; 
Greene's do. do. do. 
Mayber & Co. 'a do. do. 
Langdon's do. do. do. 
L T. Grant k, Co.'s Premium 

Fanning Mill; 
J. Mayher k. Co.'« do. do. 
Boston Centre Draught Premium 

Plows, 
Bergen^s Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Dotcher's Plows of all kinds; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 

Freeborn's do. do. 



Minor k Horton's Plows, all k'ds: 

Worcester Eagle do. 

Mayher & Co.'s Eagle improret 
Piovi's; 

Mayher k Ca*s roneb approred 
Plowa ; 

r4in^on's Horse Hoe Plows ; 

Castings to fit all kinds of Plowa 
in U'le ; 

Mayher k Co.'» 9 Horse Power, 

Price, 955 

do. do. 4 do. $75 

do. do. 8 Thresher, #25 

do. do. 4 do. #30 

John Mayher k Co.*s First Pre- 
mium Com Sheller ; 

Burrall'sCorn Sheller; 

Warren's do. do. 

Sinclair's Corn Sheller and Hnsk- 
er ; 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Machine : 

E. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 
Separator ; 

Subsoil Plows of different kindc 



Cultivators, Wheelbarrows, Canal Barrows, Store Trucks, Horse 
and Ox Carts.Mule Wagons, Ox-Yokes and Bows, Hnmcs, Trace 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers. Ground Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
P;ck Axes, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scjthes, ScTthe 
Snathes, Grain Cradles. Crow Bars, kc, kc, all of which wili be 
•old as cheap as they can be bought at any other store in the city, 
and are warranted. 



Gin trear. Segments, Rag Wheels, kc 
CMtinga o/'all kinds mA to onlw. 



lUreh It 1847-ir. 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 

"POR sale a few choice Merino aliKep— bucks and ewes-of un- 
-*- doubled purity of bliKxl, and a quality tliut will give satisfactioq 
to purchasers. Tl^ey can be sent We«t by canal, ai the subscriber's 
risk. R. J. JONES. 
Cornwai:, Vt., June 1, 184 7.-tf. 



FOR SALE. 
A FEW very snperior Paular Merino sheep— very heavy shear* 
-^ ers. nnd of fine quality; S5 yearling bucks, large nml likely, 
oi long stafile, and very thick wool. Also, from 50 to 75 ewes, 
Iroinune to four years old, that are nice, and cannot be matched 
in the state. For further particulars, inquire of the sub-tcnher a 
Newport, R. Uaiid. JOSEPH I. BAlLEV. 
July 1— 3t. ^ 

DRAINING TILE, 

M'^P.^i.".'^ i"' •■'' ^y JAMES CHAPMAN. 
^^^ Enfield, Ct., July i, 1847 -3t. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 

THE AGE 
IT EPH ART'S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 
**■ SERVER— by the use of which Fru:ts, Vegetables. Butter. 
Eggs. Bacon, kc. can be had at all seusons of the yeai— posses- 
sing all their natural juices and flavor. 

'ITie Uitdersigned, having purchased the above patent right for 
the United States and Territories, excepting the stales of New. 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the cities of New- York and St. 
Ix>uis. invite the attentiun of the public to an examniatinn nf the 
scientific prnxiples upon which the above inveuti<iii is based at 
well a« its practical utility. For a particular description of the 
Preserver, see the Cultivator for Julv, 1847. page ai7. They offer 
for sale patent rights for the construction anduse of the Preserver, 
by Slates, cities, counties, towns, or individual rights, upon irrns 
that will induce all interested in the growth or sale of fiuit and 
vegetables ; also dealer* m butter, eggs, or in the curing and pre* 
servaiioii t»f meats, to purchase rights and construct houses. 

All desirous of a farther knowledge ol the operations of the pre- 
server, can i»ee one in operation, either by calling upon P. Kep. 
hart, Wesiern HtHel, Baltimore. Md . who it our autlwirized agent, 
or upon the subscribers, Couis-st. Wharf, near Fainnouni, Phila. 

All cominuiiicaiioiiit will receive prompt alientton if addrcMed 
either to P Kepliart. Baltimore Md.. or FLACK, THOMPSON 
k BROTHER, Spring Garden P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 1— tt. "^ ' 



WILCO>rS IMPROVED GRAIN CRADLES. 

One of the be«t, lightest. an4 
cheapest in u*e— with warrant 
ed scythe, complete, at •y)..15. 

Al8«». I T. Grant's Celebra. 

led Premium Cradles, constantl) 

on hand, and I'or sale at ilie Al- 

bany Agriciinural Warehouse 

L. TUCKER. 

JolyL 




I. T. GRANT U GO'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 
rpHE subscribers, manufaciurers of these celebrated mills, hav 
X ing eiilarired their mioiufactuniig establishment, hope to be 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. These mills have been repeatedly tried, and 
the principle upon which they operate thoroughly examined and 
tested by committees appointed by the State Agricultural .Society, 
and in every instance have been declared greatly superior to any. 
that have come in competition with them. They have taken the 
jfirst prtmium at f«»ur oi the New- York Slate Agricnltural Fairs, 
(being all at which they havD lieen exhibited.) and at the Slate 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills t«>ok the first pre. 
mium, at the Fair of the American Institute in 1846. and they re- 
ceived the highest consideration at the great National Fair. re« 
cently held at the city of Washington. Wherever they have t>een 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag. 
ricultnrists, and are believed to be the only mills ever invrniedor 
manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat perfectly clea« 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle and smut at the same time. They will alsa 
thoroughly clean all other kinds of grains and seeds by ruuning it 
through once. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price trom 
till for No. 1, to $97 for No. 4, and have no hes'latiou in warrant- 
ing them superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 

We also mattufacture very superior Groin CndUs^ which hart 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited. 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at th« 
following places: 

John .Mayher k Co., 195 Front-st., New-York. 

E. Whitman, 55 Liirhl-«t., Baltimore. 

Denslow k Webster, Savannah, Georgia. 

Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington tJity. 

Baggs k Parsons, Springfiekl, Mass. 

Pierce. SMreet k Co., Burlington, Vt. 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier, Vt. 

Luther Tucker, 10 k IS Green-st., Albany, N.Y 

H. Warren, Troy. 

J. S. ft J. Brown, Newburgb, 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended to, and •!< 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

1. T. GRANT k Cm 

JmetkNi P. O., Rwwe. C«, N. Y., Jul- i-*/" 
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ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

ADEaCRIl'TIVB CATAIX>GUK of ihe numerooa Uai of Ap 
ricuUural Machines, Iniplemenis, Tools. Seeds. Ac, for s^ 
at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and «eed Siore, illustrated wi* 
about nfty eugr«v*»gs, will s»hjm be readyfw disiribuiioii. It may 
be hod graiis .«. application at the store, N<;- 10 Grecj* rt., o^o» 
application by raajl, post-paid, LUTUBR TU^MiW- 

ir^ For all kinds of implements required by the fisrmer «« 
gardener, such as Horse Powers, Threshing Mschines. Fan MiH% 
Com Mills. Com and Cob Crushers, Hay and Straw t4ittei% 
Plows of all kinds. Horse Riikes Cradles. Chums, Cheese Pressei, 
CuliivatorA, Harrows, Shovels, Hoes, Forks, iJcyihes, «c., *e.« 
apply at the above establislimenl. 
August 1, 1847. 
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SEED WHEAT. 

THB cetebmted White Flint, Hutchinson, Red-Chaff, and Bl*« 

•■• Stem wheat for sale The above are winter varieties, and at* 

considered the best now grown in New- York. __ 

Seed lye. also, and Buckwheat, together wrth a fencrai umnf 
mem of field seeds i»f various kinds, <m hand._ ^ , ^ »r tr 
A- B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-«t, fT. Y. 

Augow <— g<' ■ 



GRASS SEEDS. 
T'IMOTHY, Red.top, Rye-grass, and Blue Grass, Fnrae To^ 
^ Red and White Clover Seed, of the best quality, for sale by 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-at., N. Y. 

August 1, 1947.-31. ^ 
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MERINO SHEEP FOR 8ALE. 
rrHE flnck of sheep raised on the Oaklands farm, has increased 
* beyond the limiu proportioned to the iiuinlKjr of acre*. The 
snbscriber theref.»re offers to sell 150 ewes mid wethers. They are 
well worth the oUentlon «f farmers desirous to increase or,'™PJ»;;j 
IMir flocks. A few yearling bucks may be had also. The B«yk 
■ay be seen on the farm in Fayeitc, Se.ieca Co., near the outlet 
«rSeneca lake. All letters addressed to ihe subscriber, f «»;!?««- 
■evn posi-oflice. post paid, shall have attention. J. DELAFiIs.LD. 

August 1. 1847 —It * 

MONTGOLFIER'S HYDRAULIC RAM. 

A SIMPLE and effective maohine for forcing a portion of any 
brtiok *fr spring ovw any required distance and elevatiou, 
where a proportionaie fall can he obinined. ... ,^ «.;i«*^ 

It is used ftn- supplying farm-houses, facioriea, villagea, railroad 
nations. 4c., with rnnning waler. „^„^ -, «««. 

Tlte simplicity of the operations of this machine, Provea art once 
Mi effectiveness; as also the simplicity «f the Machine itself shows 
ilB durability as well as the very small amount of aiteation aud r»- 

'^TSJ^suhscriSrs are prepared to make and put np ffoms of all 
tflsesaiid kinds, (which they will warrant in every respect, ) with 
Hia aceompanying pipe, reservoirs, baths, water-closets, fountaina, 
Ac. Ac, when reqnired. • .u «^ . 

Persons wishing Rams sent to them, by raeasaring the amount 
of water iheir bniok or spring afforto per minute, the head or fall 
Asy ean pr««eure, the elevation U» be trvercome. and distance lo be 
ooiiveyed, can have the pro|>er Ram and pipe sent them, with di- 
rections for putting .t up. If the supply be unlimited, the amount 
of water reqnired i^honld be stated. 1, . 

K^ Tiie expen*e of a mm and inrces«iry pipe is so small ns to 
be within the reach of everv one ; in mo«i caseji benig less than 
tfial of a well ami pump Mannfactured and sold by 

FARNIIAM & BROWN, No. IM* Markei-St . Fhil«d»a. 

N B Thev have removed I'rrm Ninth and Green-Sireets, to 
im Mirkf t-sireet. at the Agriculuiral Wwrehmise of D. O; »*rontv, 
a few do.** bel.»w Sixih, lower side, where orders can be lart. 
One of ihe Ram^ i» to be HJeii in the yard in daily oprration. 

ftieeof I* inch Earns, •!«; 1*, 15; U, with large a»r cliam- 
ber, S20. 

Aim^ttrt 1,1017. 



BURR'S OHIO SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 

rpHB followmg choice varieties of new Seedlinv Slrawberria* 
■■• are now offered fi»r sale, and coiifideuily rrcommeuded to tte 
public as superior to any hereH>rore cultivaied. 

1. Ohio Mwnmo**.— Fruit very large, the most unifonnly laig« 
strawberry known ; railici long or conical, pale red or flMh color; 
flavor sweet and excellent ; foliage large, plaiiU very hardy, rigO' 
roiM and iwoduclive ; flowers perfect orWtaminate. 

3. JJurr's New Pins.— Berries large, light or i»ale red, and poa- 
aess a very high aromatic, sweet, and v!elicious flavor ; very early; 
plains perfectly hardv, vigorous, and uiicominoiily productive— 
pisiillate— unquciiiionably the very host strawberry cultivated. 

a Rival Hurfson— Froil dark and shining red, resembling the 
Hudson or Cincinnati, except the stem and fruit are both longer; 
flavor high rich, and excellent ; ptoiita perfectly hardy, a proiuae 
bearer- pistillate. . ^ ^ . _^ ^ 

4. Columbiu —A beanlifu. large dark colored fruit, nearly ronnd, 
possessing a rich and sweei flavor, plauu very hardy, and uticom- 
monly prolific— pistillate. , , ^ . ^ , 

5. SeaHet M«Uing.—A handsome dark colored fruit, rather lony, 
with a neck. Ptw-iesning a rich and pleasant flavor, flesh very 
tender : Uic plants are hardy— grow rapWly, and bear very abon- 
danlly— pistillate. ^ . 

6. Burr's Old Ss«Bmg.— Uinloubiedly the best known for impref. 
nating other varieties. Flowers stam'naia, blooming early ana 
continuing late, aivt always produoiug [herej a laige crop of large, 
handsome, and most delicious fruit. 

Several udditioual varieties will be found described in a report 
on this suijiiect, by a commiiiee of the Columbus Hortioaliurml So- 
ciety, published in the papers ; plauu of which cau be funiisbeA to 
a limited number. ^ ^ 

Prices 0/ Plants— "Noa. I and 8 $3.50 per doaen ; noa. 3, 4, and 
5, SI per dozen ', No. 6, 50 els. per dozen— S3 per 100. 

PLints of Hovey's Seedling, Hudson, (of Ciiicinnuti,] and scve* 
ral other old standard sorts, can be (>upplied if desired, at some 
price OS No. 0. 

Boxes of plants can be sent with speed and safetv by expreM oj 
stages in almost e\'ery direction from Colu.:ibus. No charge will 
be made for boxes or packing when $3 worth or more plants 
are ortlered. JOHN BUER- 

Colufflbus, O., Aug. I, 1847.— It. 
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SKETCHES OF FARMING IN WESTERN NEW-YORK.* 



Mr. John Johnston's farm partly adjoins Mr. 
Dblafield's. Considering the disadvantages under 
which Mr. J. comraenced operations here, his success 
has been quite remarkable. He came from Scotland 
twenty-six years ago, and first purchased 120 acres of 
the farm on which he now lives. The land was so worn 
down by had management that he was laughed at for 
buying it, and even the man of whom he bought, 
frankly told him it would '' boar nothing.'' Not in the 
least discouraged, however, Mr. J. began, fully de* 
terminedf as he says, that he would make himself tn- 
dependent. His first crops, as was expected, were 
light; but they gradually increased, till by the fourth 
year they were so heavy as to attract the particular 
attention of his neighbors, who had prophesied so unfa- 
vorably. In the course of a few years, he began to 
realize the fruits of his labors, and seeing the prospect 
opening brightly, he sent to Scotland for his family. 
His farming continued to be more and more profitable. 
Having paid for the first lot of land, he bought more, 
EMd continiied to make additional purchases till he has 
now 306 acres in his home farm, and a farm of 200 
acres in Yates county, — all paid for and in a good 
state of improvement. Mr. J. therefore, now finds him- 
self in the comfortable state of *' independence," for 
which be started, twenty-six years ago, with such a 
firm determination of reaching. It is an important 
fact, too, as well as agreeable reflection, that he has 
reached this position unaided by speculation, h&ving 
had no resource of consequence but his hands and 
his farm. 

Mr. Johnston's pnncipal products have been wheat 
and wool. His soil is naturally good, but has been 
greatly improved by sheep, which, with the adjuncts 
of deep and thorough tillage, have been the chief in- 
struments in producing larger crops of wheat, on the 
average, than have been obtained from any other farm 
witliin our knowledge. He usually has from fifty to 
eighty acres of wheat in a season. His last three 
crops, (for 1844, '45, and '46,) averaged thirty and a 
third bushels per acre. The crop of the present year 
appeared well, for the most part, though like crops in 
general, it was somewhat injured by the winter on 
that portion of the farm whieh has not been drained. 

The soil of this location, belongs, geologically, to 
the Hamilton shales. Its composition appears to be 
of the best character for the production of wheat. Its 
excellence is not, like most soils, confined ohiefiy to the 
surface, but the earth to the depth of several feet, or in 
spme instances to the underlaying rocks, is equally for- 
til e, after due exposure to the air. In s everal instan- 
• Continued from psf « 9M. . 



ces, we notioed on Mr. Johnston's and Mr. Dsla^ 
field's farms, that where ditohes and drains had be«B 
dug, and the earth which had been taken out was 
spread over the surface, the wheat, barley, and oats 
were heavier than in other parts of the field. In a 
field of barley, a ditch had been dug and the earth left 
unspread on its banks. Tiie crop was decidedly mors 
luxuriant on the bank of this ditch than in any other 
place. 

Effects of Limb and Ashes. — Mr. Johnstoh 
has frequently tried wood ashes on his land, but cooM 
never perceive any effect from them. He has also 
made frequent use of lime, and with marked advaii* 
tage. He showed us three ridges or lands in wheat, 
the two outside ones of which were limed, and the cen- 
tre was not limed. The superior stoutness of the crop 
on the limed lands was obvious. Is there any theory 
which will account for the beneficial action of lime and 
the failure of ashes in this case? The soil evidently 
abounds in lime^ — it rests on limestone, and loose lime- 
stones are mixed more or less through its surfaoe. 
The earth taken at various depths, from a few inches 
to two and a half feet, efifervesces strongly in aeids^ 
showing that lime is one Of its prominent ingredients; 
and yet on this very soil burnt lime prodooes extraor- 
dinary effects. This is not a solitary instance of tht 
operation of lime in similar cironmstanoes; we liai« 
known several such, and Mr. Colman informs us that 
in Europe the best action of lime is frequently on lime- 
stone soils. 

Mr. J. prefers applying his bam -yard manures i|i,the 
spring, to sward ground, which is either to be planted 
to corn or used as fallow. The manure, is spread and 
plowed in. As it is of a coarse nature, and in an un- 
fermented state, and applied in pretty heavy dressings^ 
it is difiioult to dispose of it without covering it with 
the plow. He has nineteen acres of Indian corn, p^t^ 
ed on sod, (with Emery's seed planter,) which we 
thought as promising in appearance as any we bad 
seen this season. His fallows are worked very tho- 
roughly. He takes special care that no weeds or grass 
shall grow on them, frequently going over the fields 
with harrows or cultivators. They are always plowed 
twice, and sometimes more, and at the latter plowings 
the soil is cut into fine furrows, not less than seven 
and sometimes nine inches deep. This frequent work- 
ing is undoubtedly of great advantage to this stiff soil. 

His sheep have formerly been from 1,000 to 1,200 
in number. Lately, however, he has substituted cat- 
tle for sheep to a considerable extent. He has at 
present sixty head of cattle, forty of which are three 
years old steers, bought last fall and fed throt^;h the 
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winter in the Imliu yard on straw, oil-cake, and corn- 
and-cob meal. They are to be turned off for beef 
whenever the market is most favorable. Mr. J. thinks 
the feeding of cattle in this way has some advantages 
over keeping sheep. He can buy the steers in the fall 
and generallv sell them io the spring, during which 
time they will have consumed a large portion of his 
straw, and with the other food that will have been 
given them, will be fat. The summering of the stock 
is thus avoided, and Mr. J. thinks he will have moi^e 
V manure, which is a great object with him, than he 
could make by devoting his farm as much as he for- 
merly did to sheep. 

Superior Cow. — Among Mr. J.'s cows, several of 
which were full blood Short Horns, we particularly no- 
ticed a half-blood cow, five years old, which had pro- 
duced her second calf about five weeks before. Seeing 
that she was really a fine animal, and had the appear- 
ance of an uncommon milker, wo made inquiries in re- 
gard to her. Mr. J. told us that she had been regu- 
larly milked three times a day^ since she calved. 
When the calf was about two weeks old, the milk of 
the cow was carefully measured for several days, and 
found to range from thirty-six to forty-two wine quarts 
per day. She is a well-formed and thrifty cow. and 
notwithstanding the very great quantity of milk she 
affi>rded, was in good flesh. 

Under-Draining. — Mr. Johnston is of opinion 
that thcf winter-killing of wheat is caused by too great 
a retention of water in the soil and, subsoil. In this 
we fully agree with him. To obviate the evil be 
has resorted to under-draining with tiles, of which 
he has laid 700 rods. The tiles are made by Mr. 
Whartenbt, of Waterloo, after a pattern procured 
by Mr. J., from Scotland. They cost at the kiln twenty 
cents per rod. The drains are dog about two and 
a half feet deep, or so low that the water does not 
eome up through the bottom. The digging costs from 
eight to ten cents per rod, /naking the whole cost of 
the drains, including the carriage from the kiln, about 
thirty cents per rod. The tiles appear to be made in 
the best manner. They are not in the least injured 
by the. weather, even when exposed to the most severe 
frost. Where the bottom of the ditch is fiim, the 
tiles are placed immrHliatel)^ on it; if the ground is 
soft, a hemlock board is laid down, on which the tiles 
are placed. A littln straw is laid over the tiles and 
the earth which had been excavated is then thrown o&. 

The beneficial effects of draining on Mr. Johnston's 
form are very apparent. Places which formerly would 
bear no wheat, nor indeed scarcely anything but a kind 
of sour grass and reeds, are made, merely by draining, 
to produce the finest crops of every description of 
grain. He is so well convinced of the advantages of 
the practice, that he has laid 400 rods the present sea- 
sen, and intends to continue it still more extensively. 

Mr. J. is now beginning to turn his attention, more 
than he has formerly been able to do, to the improve- 
ment of his buildings and fences. Along the roads, he 
is removing the rail fences, and substituting for them 
neat and substantial board ones; and he is preparing 
to remodel and repair his barns. 

Having examined Mr. Johnston's farm, he carried 
us up the lake a few miles. We called at the fine 
farm of Mr. Herman E. Foster, who came here from 
the city of New- York, four years since. Mr. F. was 
absent, and we therefore took only a cursory view of 
the premises. The land is of good quality, and the 
wliole farm appears to be managed with much neat- 
ness. The location is very pleasant, commanding an 
extensive view of Seneca lake, and embracing altoge- 
ther one'of the most beantifo} landscapes we met with 
k onr ABcr.-.-jiion 



We are indebted to Mr. Johnston, also, for convey- 
ance to Geneva, and to several farms in Ontario Co. 

At Geneva we called for a short time at the imple- 
ment manufactory of Mr. T. D. Burrall« Mr B, is 
one of onr most worthy and intelligent mechasFies, and 
has been long engaged in making various kinds of ag« 
ricultural implements. His plows, cultivators, harrows. 
Sec., are widely known, and much liked. He has late* 
ly been enlarging bis works by several new buildings. 
The business is hereafter to be conducted ehiefly by 
his son, Mr. £. J. Burrall. 

The village of Geneva is very pleasantly situated at 
the foot of Seneca lake. Three steamboats ply regu- 
larly between this place and the terminus of the Che- 
mung canal at the head of the lake. In the vicinity 
of the village are many fine residences, among which 
we particularly noticed the beautiful mansion and ex 
tensive grounds of the late Hon. Gideon Lee. 

Mr. George Fordon, three miles from Greneva,haa 
taken great interest in the improvement of horses and 
cattle. He owned for several years the Cleveland 
Bay horse Alfred, imported by Mr. Weddle, and 
which Mr. F. sold last spring, to go to Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. F. also bought of Mr. Weddle an imported mare 
of a breed used in England for coaches. From this 
mare he has bred several fine foals by Alfred. Of 
these he has a four-year-old stallion called Perfection, 
for which he received a premium from the State Ag-. 
Society last season. He is a well-made and firm 
fooking animal, well calculated, we should think, to 
beget a useful stock. He has another stallion called 
Young Alfred, by Alfred, out of a Kentucky mare. 
He is a heavy, strong animal, but does not show as 
good points generally, especially about the head, as 
Perfection. He has also several fillies and youn^ 
mares of good promise — ^particularly one from the im- 
ported mare before mentioned. Of the progeny of Al- 
fred, we have seen but few specimens. Mr. Johnston 
has reared several, some of which we saw, and were 
assured by him — as we have been by others, and as 
their own appearance also indicates — that they are ex- 
cellent farm horses. They have weight and strength 
to carry the plow in a stiff soil, or to move a large 
load. 

Mr. Fordon has formerly bred Short-Horn cattle, 
and he has still a few fine animals of this stook, though 
he has disposed of the most of his nerd. 

From this neighborhood we passed over te Col. 
Cost's, at Oaks' Corners. Much of the soil in thia 
vicinity is quite sandy, forming, in respect to its 
texture, quite a contrast with that of the farms we 
have described on the east side of Seneca lake. We 
are informed that this sandy soil was, till within a few 
years, considered of inferior value, comparatively. Late- 
ly, however, its capacities have been better ascer- 
tained. Excepting for wheat, (and of this very good 
crops are frequently raised,) it is now considered equal 
to any land in this region ; and in the opinion of many, 
its average returns, on the score of profit, actually ex- 
ceed those of the stiffer soils. It is easily worked, at 
little expense; it can be worked at all times except- 
ing when frozen, and crops on it are more indepen- 
dent of the weather than on more compact soils — nei- 
ther suffering from wet or drouth. The crops in 
general look^ well, and were more forward than we 
commonly met with — ^Indian corn and potatoes espe- 
cially so. 

Col. Cost is not now farming as extensively as for- 
merly, and as his principal operations are with a farm 
situated at some distance from his dwelling, wo had 
not time to examine them. 

Considerable quantities of peppermint are raised in 
this vicinity, which is distilled for the purpose of pro- 
curing the essential oil. We expect from Col. C 
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•ame statistics in regard to the buinessy which we 
shall publish. 

8pr£Ad of Coitch Grass— rrtliciiw repent .—The 
idea is entertained that this grass, so pernicious in oul- 
tirated lands, is indigenous to this country, or that it 
springs up spontaneously ; but there can be no reasona- 
ble doubt that the seed was first introduced here from 
Europe. Col. Cost related to us the history of its ap- 
pearance in this neighborhood, which is worth remem- 
bering. Several years ago there was a noted race- 
course at Oaks' Corners, and horses were brought here 
to run from different parts of the country. On one 
oooasion some horses came there from the Mohawk 
valley, where the couch grass had been common for a 
long time; and as was customary, the owners of the 
horses took along their own hay, on which the horses 
were fed, in temporary booths erected for them near 
the course. The nhxi season, the couch grass made 
its appearance near where those horses had been fed; 
bat by a woU-timed and determined attack, the enemy 
was exterminated before an extensive possession had 
been obtained. 

Col. Sherwood's farm, at Auburn, has been de- 
scribed in a previous volume of the Cultivator, (vol. II, 
new series, p. 250.) It consists of 300 acres. From the 
state in which it came into Col. S.'s possession, he has 
been obliged to begin at the foundation, and proceed 
in most respects as if it were a new farm. He has 
not yet had time enough to bring everything into the 
most desirable state, though he has made many im- 
portant improvements, especially in buildings and 
fences. His farm is laid out in a very convenient man- 
ner, and can be managed with as much facility as any 
farm within oar knowledge. He has devoted much 
attention to the improvement of live stock, and his 
herd of Short Horn cattle, and flocks of Merino and 
South Down sheep, are distinguished as among the 
best in the country. We have spoken more particular- 
ly of them, <as our readers have seen,) in another 
place. Of swine, he has Berkshires and Suffolks. A 
boar and sow of the latter stock, procured from Wm. 
Sticknet, Esq., of Boston, are excellent hogs. 

Col. Sherwood's crops this season, are forty acres 
of wheat, most of which we thought very good; four 
and a half acres of Multicole rye, which looked fair 
for a very heavy crop; fifteen acres of barley; twenty- 
two acres of Indian corn; four and a half acres of oats; 
four and a half acres of peas; and about three acres 
in various kinds of vegetables. 

His land, like much of that in western Now- York, 
(some of which we have described,) is much benefitted 
by deep tillage. He has this season broken up thirty 
acres of sward to the depth of nine to ten inches. His 
teams for doing this have been a pair of heavy oxen and a 
pair of heavy horses to each plow. This land, after hav- 
ing been thoroughly worked several times with a steel- 
tooth cultivator, is to be sown to wheat in autumn. 

Judge Richardson and his sons, have several fine 
farms near Auburn. They keep large flocks of fine- 
wooled sheep. The flock belonging to the old home- 
stead, consists of about a thousand, a portion of which 
we saw while they were being shorn. Their wool is 
generally of fine quality; the average weight of fleeces 
we did not learn. 

Mr. Ira Hopkins, Auburn, has long been much inte- 
rested in the improvement of agriculture and horticul- 
ture. He has now, however, given up the business 
principally to his sons. We regret that our ongage- 
ments did not permit our calling on them. Mr. Hop- 
kins showed us an excejlent cow, for which he re- 
ceived the first premium as the best native cow, at the 
State Ag. Society's show at Auburn. 

In company with Col. Sherwood, we called at the 
tommor residence of E. T. Thsoop MastuTi E«q.f 



near Owasco lake. Few places which it has been oar 
fortune to visit are more delightfully situated than 
this. From the dwelling, the grounds, diversified by 
green lawns and shady groves, descend pleasantly to 
the shores of the ** fair Owasco.'' The grounds have 
been laid out with much taste, and are kept with scro- 
pulous care. We noticed around a plat whioh has 
lately been laid out for a garden, some young hawthorn 
hedges, whioh for strength and healthiness are not sur- 
passed. 

Mrs. Martin is a most devoted florist, and has a 
fine collection of rare plants and shrubs, managed 
under her special direction with admirable taste and 
perfect neatness. Our stay here was necessarily short 
— scarcely long enough to admit of our seeing all the 
interesting objects belonging to this delightful mral 
retreat. 

From the vicinity of Auburn, we passed over to 
Skaneateles. Our first call here was on Wm. Fuller, 
Esq., a gentleman who has been warmly engaged in 
agriculture for some time, though it is but two years 
since he moved on his farm. It consists of 140 aores 
of land, lying mostly on the easterly side of a hill, 
overlooking the village of Skaneateles, and the beauti* 
fol lake on which it is situated. 

A great portion of Mr. F.'s farm was naturally very 
wet, and produced, a few vears ago, only rushes and 
coarse grass. He has laid upwards of two thousand 
rods of drains, and much of the land which was oom« 
paratively of no value, has been brought under the 
plow, and produces bountiful crops of grain and vege- 
tables. Nowhere have we seen finer and cleaner mea- 
dows than on some of these drained lands. The drains 
are filled with small stones, of whioh there were no 
many on the farm that it was necessary to remova 
them. 

Mr. Fuller and some others in this vicinity, prao- 
tice a mode of cultivation for wheat, somewhat dif- 
ferent from that generally pursued in the eountry. 
Instead of a naked fallow, a green fallow is adopted. 
The land is broken up in the fall or in spring, and in 
May is put to peas or beans, whioh come oflT in ample 
time for sowing wheat in autumn. The peas and 
beans usually give from twenty to thirty bushels per 
acre, and they leave the ground clean and in excellent 
order for wheat. Mantlre is not applied in large 
quantities to peas and beans, as it tends to make them 
grow too much to vines. Mr. F. piles the manure in 
large heaps on the field, and after the peas and beans 
have been taken ofi*, the ground is plowed and the ma- 
nure spread and worked in with the cultivator. The 
manure, by his management, becomes so much de- 
composed by the time it is used, that it does not, it is 
thought, cause the grain to blight. 

Mr. Fuller has some excellent Short-Horn cattle 
Several years ago he engaged in breeding this kind of 
stock somewhat extensively. His bull President, whose 
portrait was given in the seventh volume of the Culti- 
vator, page 108, is admitted to have been one of the 
best bulls ever in this section, or in the state. He has 
several very fine dairy cows, both full and part bloods, 
some of the best of which were got by President. 

We oannot omit a passing netioe of Mr. Fuller s 
house. It was on the place when it came into his 
hands, but was out of repair, besides being incon- 
venient in its construction. He has thoroughly re-oon- 
structed, and fitted it up in such a manner that it pre- 
sents a tasteful exterior, and is, altogether, a neat and 
convenient dwelling — the whole cost of the repairs 
being only one thousand dollars. We mention this as 
an example within the reach of nearly all our farmers 

There are several fine farms in the vicinity, but want 
of time preventod our visiting many of them. 

We called with Mr. Fuller at the farm of Mr 
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OfeoRGX Shotwcll, comprising aboat 200 acres. He 
was not at home, and our stay was but short. He 
came from New Bedford, and took possession of the 
farm, as we are informed, four years ago. All the 
buildings on the place have been thoroughly repaired, 
and several of them erected since Mr. S. came here. 
They are of the best and most thoroughly finished 
kind — are planned and arranged in a convenient man- 
ner — and the premises, generally, presented indica- 
tions of system and neatness, and at the same time of 
a judicious economy^ scarcely exceeded by any farm 
we have visited. 

At Mottville we called at the implement manufacto- 
ry of Mr. HowAXD Delano. Mr. D.'s plows are wide- 
ly known and highly approved. A pattern called the 
" Diamond plow," has received several premiums from 
the State Agricultural Society. He has lately got up 
two other plows, neither of which have we seen used. 
One of them is intended as a stubble plow, or for 
plowing land on which there is no sward. From its 
shape we should think it well calculated for this pur- 
pose — the curve of the mould-board being such as to 
thoroughly pulverize the ground, and leave it in fine 
oondition for crops. The other plow is designed espe- 
cially for very deep plowing. It is a strong and well- 
made implement, and persons who have used it assure 
us that its operation is completely satisfactory. We 
hope Mr. D. will exhibit both these plows at Sara- 
toga. 

From Skaneateles Mr. Fitlleb conveyed us to Geo. 
OcDOEs', Esq., Fairmount, about five miles from Syra- 
cuse. On our way we called at the residence of Mr. 
SQUIRE M. Brown, Elbridge. Not finding Mr. B. at 
home, we did not see his farm, which is situated about 
two miles distant, and for which he received laist year 
the first premium of the Onondaga County Agricultu- 
ral SdCiety, as the best cultivated farm in the county. 
Mr. Caleb Brown, (brother of Mr. 8. M. B.,) has 
a good farm near Elbridge. He, also, was absent, 
though we afterwards met him. The buildings are 
neat, snug, and in good order, and appearances indi- 
cated that he is a good farmer. 

Mr. Geddes' farm received last year the first pre- 
mium of the State Agricultural Society, an the best cul- 
tivated farm in the state. The report in reference to 
it was published in the July number of the Cultivator 
for last year. The home farm consists of 300 acres, 
and he has a separate farm of 100 acres. The soil is 
a deep friable loam, formed mostly by the disintegra- 
tion of the shales belonging to the Onondaga salt 
group. It is naturally very productive, and probably 
contains the elements of vegetable support in as great 
a degree and to as great a depth as any soil in the 
country. It seems to require at present very little 
manure^eep tillage being about all that is needed 
for the production of any crop. 

Mr. G.'s crops for the present season are forty-two 
acres of Indian corn, twenty-two acres of wheat, 
twenty-five of barley, eighty of oats, three and a half 
of potatoes, twCnty-eight in meadow. All these crops 
looked very promising, with the exception of the bar- 
ley, which was sown venr iRte, and had not sufficiently 
advanced to show whatsit might do. All had been 
wdll cared for, and were free from weeds. 

A great obstacle to the successful cultivation of 
wh6at on Mr. Geddes' farm, and in that vicinity, for 
a few years past, has been the wheat midge, {Ceddo- 
ikifia triHcij"^ or weevil, as it is sometimes, (though 
improperly) called. This insect was so numerous 
and committed such ravages last season, that many 
fields in this neii^hborhood were not worth cutting. 
Many farmers did not obtain as much wheat from 
tlMir land as they sowed. The Hessian fly, t«io, (Ce- 
citf^myfff dmrUft^r,) wat very abttudant an-l d.»s'.ric- 



tive. The Mediterranean wheat, which u in a greftt ' 
degree exempt from the attacks of the Hesiian fly, 
and which, from bcring about teo days earlier than the 
common kinds of winter wheat, it was hoped might es* 
cape the attack of the wheat midge, has been intro* 
ducedy and bids fair to succeed well. Mr. Gxdx>b« 
had several acres of this kind which looked well, and 
had entirely escaped the insects. It is proper, how- 
ever, to remark, that the midge has only appeared 
through this region in small numbers this season, com- 
pared with the last. 

Mr. Geddes' fences are at present mostly of posts 
and boards; but, fortunately, he has a quarry on one 
comer of his farm from which " any quantity ^ of lime* 
stone, suitable for making walls, can be had. He has 
already made over 500 rods of substantial fence of this 
kind, and he intends to increase it at the rate of fifty 
rods a year. It is about five feet hiprh, and costs $1.50 
per rod. It is a perfect and perpetual fenoe. 

Among Mr. G.'s stock, we noticed several good 
Short Horn cows, and also some good cows of mixed 
blood. He is going considerably into the business of 
breeding horses, and has some good mares. But of 
the horse kind, the most to our liking, was a handsome 
bay gelding, fifteen years old, whose limbs are a« 
smooth and clean as those of a deer, and who can yet 
travel at a rate which the best of '' the young ones" 
are " bothered " to equal. 

The general appearance of Mr. Geddes' farm is 
highly creditable to his management. He has, to be 
sure, been favored with a soil of uncommon natural 
fertility; but the order and system with which the va- 
rious operations have been conducted, indicate the 
skill and direction of a master. We would refer to 
the report before mentioned for a detailed account of 
the farm. 

Mr. Geddes conducted us to some of the farms is 
the vicinity. We first called at the farm of Ekoch 
Marks, Esq. He was not at home, but his sob 
showed us a portion of the farm. It consists of 177 
acres. The soil belongs mostly to the same formation 
as that of Mr. Geddes. Mr. Marks has the repnta- 
tion of being one of the best farmers in this section, 
and all that we saw would lead us to the conclusion 
that this reputation is not undeserved. The farm 
is well laid out — ^the crops were clean and fiourishing, 
no pernicious plants being sufiered to grow. Even in 
the pastures, lanes, and by the sides of the fences, we 
noticed that the docks, thistles, and weeds had been 
pulled up or dug out. Mr. M.'s crops this season, are 
forty-eight acres of barley, twenty-one of wheat, forty- 
five of Indian corn, and eleven of oats. 

Mr. Marks purchased in New Hampshire last fall, 
two mares of the Morgan stock, with their foals. The 
foals were by Mr. Wier's horse Gifibrd Morgan, and 
one of the mares has a foal this season by the same 
horse. They are good samples of the stock — showing 
the leading points of the Morgans very prominently. 

Mr. James M. Ellis, Onondaga Hill, has a farm of 
250 acres, situated on an eastern declivity, command- 
ing a fine view of the Onondaga valley and the sur- 
rounding highlands, to a great distance. Mr. Ellis 
is evidently a judicious farmer. His buildings are in 
good order and neat in appearance. His fences, his 
crops, implements, stock, and every department of the 
farm, betoken the watchfulness and oversight of a care- 
ful husbandman. He keeps 500 fine-woolcd sheep. 
The flock was originally a mixture of Merino and 
Saxon blood, but the rams to which the flock have been 
bred for several years, have been Saxons. Their wool 
18 fine and of very superior quality. We saw the 
fieeces of the present season. They wore most tho- 
ronghly oleaned, and were neatly put up— forming one 
wf the best lots of wool we have ever seen. 
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RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No, VH.— By Caius, 



FEsifCR Farkiitq — AppEARAircc or THE Fields, 
Itc, — The general surface of France has by no means 
that richness of rural aspect which every traveller re- 
marks in England. This is owing, in some measure, 
to the more monotonous surface of the country; for 
while England is broken up into vast variety, by plain, 
valley, wood, height, glen, and gently undulating land, 
France, for the most part, presenu a succession of vast 
waving plains, here and there channelled by stow run- 
ning rivers, or traversed by tines of mountains. It is 
modelled upon a more gigantic scale than England, 
Its rivers are longer; its distances are more vast; and its 
hilb, though perhaps not higher than British hills, are 
more sweeping in their forms, and less striking in out- 
line. Exception however, is to be made in favor of a 
large portion of Brittany, the valley of the Seine, in its 
progress through Normandy, the country of the An- 
vergne, and that part of Burgundy adjoining the 
Juras. 

Not only, however, is it in variety of surface, that 
England surpasses France, but in those country adorn- 
ments, which make up the pleasmg rural aspect of the 
British isles. The French farm house, though sub- 
stantially built of stone, and stuccoed, and convenient 
in its interior arrangements, has nowhere the prettily 
thatched roof, the embowering vines, the rich shade 
trees, the encircling bit of turf, the scattered flowers, 
the latticed windows, which belong to the English cot- 
tage. Add to this, the uaattractiveness of its situa- 
tion, upon tke middle of some broad plain — instead of 
quiet nook or valley, or pleasant knoll — so common to 
English landscape, and one may readily imagine the 
superior beauty of the island farmery. 

Again, the French cottage, in most situation^, bas 
few or no hedges. Its offices are all thrown together 
within one common enclosure of high stone walls. 
From the road, you enter by a large gateway into a 
slattern court, a.bottt which carts are dropped here and 
there, and poultry scratching in the accumulated dirt, 
and swine, perhaps, rooting about the stagnant pool in 
the middle. On one side of this court will be the 
4oor8 and windows of the farm-house — its walls white, 
where not liefouled with dirt — its roof of heavy red 
tiles, and its chimney stiff* and clumsy. There is no 
vine beside the door — not even a rose tree, or violet, 
or morning glory; but there is a studied neglect of 
these little charms which would not do discredit to many 
New England farmers. The sun shines hotly upon the 
white walls, and upon the red roofs of tho ofiSces by 
its side. 

Sheds of timber, and roofed with tiles, stretch around 
upon another side of the court, for the animals and best 
oonstructed implements. A barn and granary of the 
same sort of construction lie upon the third side of the 
court, and the entrance gate, with its high flanking 
wall, make up the fourth. 

In the more pretending establishments, the farm- 
house stands removed from the common court of the 
farmery, and connects with it by a little wing thrown 
back upon the offices. 

The garden adjoins the enclosure, with' its skirt of 
fruit trees, stragglingly disposed, except in the orchard 
provinces, where their disposition is neat and beautiful. 

Fences, in the plain country — ^the country most seen 
by the casual traveller — are very rare; neither hedge, 
or diteh, or wall, and the jumstion of farms or estates 
is desigiiatad by rows of trees, or mers ridges of twf. In 



the vine-growing oomitries, particularly such as ftnr- 
nish the best wines, as Medoo and Burgundy, division, 
of property is marked simply by lines of vines, and siae 
of vineyards is reckoned only by the number of lines. 

The great roads are broad and macadamized, with 
frequentlv a strio of grass land upon either side, which 
is depastured by cows tethered to stakes, or by sheep 
under guardianship of dogs. Rows of trees border the 
way, and beyond are yellow, broad- waving fields of 
grain, barley and wheat; or perhaps the land is covered 
with a tight grass, on which immense flocks of sheep 
are feeding. The first may be seen on the route to the 
east, leading through Auxerre; the sheep abound to- 
ward ChateaoroQX. 

Again, upon the best of the grass meadows, east* 
ward toward Dijon and Dole, you uMiy see great 
herds of cattle, or in thB valley of Limousin yon will 
see scores of horses. 

Turning away from the great routes, one finds little 
bye-lanes, whieh, with their trees and occasional hedge 
rows, will remind of England. The farm-houses, too, 
upon the eross country roads, while they are more nn* 
pretending in aspect, have more of that rural simplici- 
ty whieh makes much of the charm of an English 
oottage. 

The canals, stretching over the plains, are not nn 
frequently gracefully shaded with willows, or lindens, 
and the sight of their shining surface, glimmering 
through a copse, the high-collared, heavy Norman 
horse, toiling along the tow-path — the quaintly clad 
laborers, singing at their work in the fields, — with the 
cone-topped towers of some old chateau lifting behind 
the wood, make up a fresh bit of French picturing in 
my mind. 

Gentlemen's seats, with lawn, and gate lodge, and 
park enclosure, and troops of doer, come rarely under 
the eye in France. The French character isnotpronA 
to ruralities. Even the amusements of the peasantry 
partake of a civilian character; dancincr, and musio, 
and gallantries of speech, relieve the tedium of field la- 
bor, in place of cricket, or bathing, or fishing. Nor is 
it easy to find a French peasant who does not wear a 
courteous air. Even the old woman of the little auberge^ 
where you stop to lunch, receives you with a reacW 
politessey that in the country districts of New- York 
would pass for city breeding. 

The country villages of France have peculiarities, 
which it may be worth while to note in a separate 
paper. 



Food for Milch Cows. — At a large milk estab- 
lishment near Newcastle, England, the cows are fed 
in the following manner: 91 pounds of clover hay, (eat 
or chopped,) 16S lbs. brewer's grains, 12 lbs. gfouiid 
flax scM^, 2 lbs. salt, are mixed together, and equally 
divided as the daily food for twelve cows. The hay, 
after having been cut, is put into the mash tub sad 
scalded with boiling water. The other articles aro 
then mixed with it. It is stated that a good cow thus 
fed, will yield an average of fourteen quarts df milk 
per day, for eight months in succession. The owner 
of the establishment, (Mr. Aritndale,) stated that he 
had one cow which had not had a calf for two years 
add a half, that was giving an average of eight quaffs 
per day. A great point observed js, that the oowe 
OBver iftll effie oosdiUoo. 
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MICHIGAN AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE.— No. H. 



Oak OPEifiifOS of Michioan. — ^Tho»e portions of 
Ifichigan which are classed as '' openings/' are usual- 
ly abeantifnlly varied country, sparsely timbered, chief- 
ly with oaks. Among the several species of these , the 
white is predominant, and has the largest growth ; 
next the black or yellow and barr oaks. Hickory is 
often intermixed to a considerable extent. What are 
called ** plains/' resemble the openings, but have less 
timber, and are often almost destitute, approaching the 
character of *' prairies." Somewhat more than half of 
the peninsula consists of openings and plains, and these 
are occasionally varied by tracts of heavily timbered 
land, and by prairies destitute of timber. The latter 
are not frequent, and are of much less extent than the 
prairies of Illinois, comprising from a few acres only 
to 15,000 acres. ^^ Marshes," or wet prairies frequent- 
ly occupy the hollow and level spots of the openings 
and plains, and consist of an accumulation of peat and 
vegetable matter, producing a rank growth of wild 
grasses, beds of maW. or bog lime, are very common 
beneath the peat. These grasses are relished by all 
kinds of cattle, and are so abundant and esteemed that 
in many parts of the country they constitute the only 
winter fodder of cattle, horses, and sheep. Many far- 
mers think them preferable to any of the cultivated 
grasses, for all kinds of stock, and though most of the 
marshes are subject to drainage, prefer to leave them 
in their original condition. To new settlers these 
marshes have proved invaluable, by enabling them 
from the first to support their stock with scarcely any 
cost. A large proportion of these marshes are due to 
the labors of the beaver, and they are susceptible of 
being restored to their original dry state. Some of 
them have been made by drainage to produce an ex- 
ceedingly rich soil; for both grass and tillage crops. 
The immense accumulation of peat and lime which 
they contain, will, at a future day, furnish a rich trea- 
sure in these manures, which will be most needed upon 
the adjoining uplands. 

The soil of the openings is usually a dry porous 
gravel or saud, belonging to the drift deposit already 
alluded to in my general description of Michigan, but 
there arc portions which have a considerable inter- 
mixture of clay. 

Local beds of clay are not uncommon at or near the 
surface, from which good bricks are made. At depth 
of from two to three feet, there is very generally a 
hardpanj sufficiently cohesive to prevent the too rapid 
absorption of the water which falls upon the surface. 
No difficulty is experienced in obtaining pure hard wa- 
ter, by digging, though the depth varies according to 
the local character of the drift. 

Many speculations have been originated to account 
for these peculiar features in the scenery of Michigan ; 
among the most prominent of which is, the ravage of 
annual fires. As it is not desirable to involve the sub- 
ject in theoretical considerations, I shall only say, that 
no one cause which has been mentioned is sufficient 
to produce all the characteristic features of the open- 
ing country of Michigan. The fires, which were for- 
merly designedly created, kept down the underbrush, 
v^hich otherwise would have sprung up thickly over the 
p ji'fac';; but there is also direct evidence that the kind 
n«id character of the timber changes with the varying 
<uiiditions of the soil. Thus, while the prevailing tim- 
licr of the openings is white, with intermixture of 
bluok oak, the latter occasionally predominaloai and the 



growth is more or less dense or scanty as the eombinn* 
tion of causes has been more or less favorable to th« 
particular result. The burr oak usually occupies level 
tracts, and the soil is coarse and gravelly. Some of 
tne best wheat farms are on these plains. Hickory oc- 
curs where there is a larger proportion of aluminous 
matter in the soil. A heavy and varied growth of 
hard wood timber frequently occurs over isolated ti'acts 
in the openings and along the banks of the streams, and 
this character of timber is almost invariably found 
wherever the extensive blue and yellow clay formations 
lie at small depth beneath the surface,' as will be more 
particularly noticed in my next communication. 

When first turned up by the plow, the soil of the 
openings and plains is generally of a deep yellow eolcK', 
and its appearance, in connection with the light growth 
of timber, is little indicative of the strong and lasting 
soil it is found to prove. These soils are well supplied 
with vegetable matter, which on exposure, soon con- 
verts this yellow color to a dark brown. But it is their 
mineral and mechanical characters chiefly, which have 
been already noticed, that so admirably adapts them 
to the culture of wheat, and renders that a staple pro- 
duct. 

The surface of the openings, when new, is generally 
filled with the roots and '' grubs" of oak, and requires 
to be broken up by strong teams. This is the chief 
expense of preparing them for cultivation, and costs 
from $2.50 to $4 per acre. It is common, when the 
timber is but moderately dense, to girdle the trees, 
without felling them, and thus a crop of wheat may 
be got in the first fall, and the timber cut or burned 
afterwards at leisure. Tl>e breaking>ap teams consist 
of from three to six yokes of oxen, and every neigh- 
borhood furnishes one or more such teams, which may 
be hired for the purpose, or else a system of mutual 
exchange is adopted. 

For beauty and diversity of scenery, these portions 
of Michigan are unrivalled. Many parts of the coun- 
try aboqnd with lakes of the purest water, which are 
always well stocked with bass, pickerel, and other 
fish. They repose in the midst of groves of oaks, 
which from their picturesque arrangement, seem as if 
planted by the nand of art, to adorn the landscape. 
Varied by hills, lawns, and grassy meadows, these fea- 
tures give to the openings that quiet beauty and diver- 
sity which is adapted to the most cultivated rural 
taste, to perfect which has so often elsewhere required 
the labor of ages. 

The chief advantages offered by the openings over 
the timbered lands, may be thus briefly summed up:— 
The rapidity with which they may be brought into , 
cropsf their freedom from stumps; the cheapness and 
perfection of the roads ; the ease with which cattle 
find subsistence; and the abundance of those salts 
which adapt them to tbo growth of wheat. The disad- 
vantages are, the occasional scarcity of water in sum- 
mer, except by digging, and the absence of various 
large and abundant timber. B. Hubbabd. 

DetroU, June 1, 1847. 

Iron- Water for Fowls. — A writer in the English 
jSgriadtural Gazitti, recommends that a piece of steel 
be kept constantly in the water to which fowls have 
access. Iron-rust, he says, is an excellent tonic. A 
roll ofbrimstoae is also reooaunended to be kept in 
the water. 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. Ill 



Ws have bat few breeds of borses in tbifi country. 
The breeding of these animals is not here carried on 
with that system, and with a view to the establishment 
of distinct varieties, that it n in England. We have 
the raice horse, more or less, in diflferent parts of the 
oountry. In Canada, wo have a variety of the horse 
originaDy introduced from France; bat now much 
stunted, in general, from the severity of the diraate 
and the scarcity of food, though stilt preserving in a 
marked degree tbe leading features of the parent stock. 
In Pennsylvania we have a branch of the Flanders 
stock, introduced by emigrants from Germany and the 
Netherlands, They are in some instances bred witb 
considerable care, and exhibit the large size and pe- 
culiar form ci the heavier class of draught horses. We 
nave occasionally had brought bere from England, dif- 
ferent varieties of the cart and draught horse, but they 
are not bred by themselves to any extent. 

Of roadsters we can scare«4y be said to have a dis- 
tinct class. We bave bad good horses of various 
blood, but none of these have been bred long enough 
by themselves to form a fixed breed. The " Morgan " 
horses, so called, whose origin and histciy have ap- 
peared in the former pages of the Cultivator, are a 
stock we!! oalcnlat^ for ligbt carriages, and have 
great activity, strength, and hardiness. Mr. R, L. 
AcLBN, in his Jtmeriemn jigrieidttwe^ describes this 
stock as follows: 

'' As an illustration of what may be accomplished by 
judicious breeding with the present materials, in our 
bands, we may mentSon one family of the American 
roadster, which is strongly tinctured witb blood, and 
which has attained an enviabte notoriety among the 
choicest cJf the northern horses. They are derived 
from tbe Morgan ftsrte of Vermont, that was foaled in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1793. • • • The Morgan horse 
stood in Vemiont till his death at an advanced age. 
From him and the choice mares of Vermont, descended 
many excellent colts; and his merits were inherited in 
an eminent degree by tbree of his sons, which stood in 
the same state, [and in the adjoining state of New 
Hampshiro,] and continued the career of improvement 
commenoed by the sire. The result has been the pro- 
duction of a family of roadsters of much shnilarity of 
appearaaoe and uniformity of character, unsurpassed 
by any others for serviceable <|«alicies. They are of 
medium size, from 13^ to 15 hands high; with a well 
formed head and neck ; high withers; deep chest ; 
round body; short back; long quarters; broad flat legs; 
moderately small feet; long, wavy mane and tail; pre- 
senting altogether the beau ideal of the road horse. 
They are spirited and docile, hardy and easily kept. 
They have an easy rapid trot, and glide along with 
a mioA load, without clatter or apparent efibrt, at the 
rate of 10 to 12 miles an hour. This family of horses 
has not of course been bred long enough within them- 
selves to have attained the eminence of a distinct breed. 
They are mentioned as a type of what the serviceable 
roadster ought to be, and what he may become by the 
use of the proper instrument for breeding," 

This is certainly high, though perhaps not undo- 
served praise for the Morgan horses. Mr. Allen 
must be regarded as a disinterested and unprejudioed 
individual, and his knowledge of borse flesh in general 
will not be called in questiMi. There is no doubt that 
by proper seleetion and dee attention and eare in breed- 
ing sad raariag, the leading charaotaristios of tho Mor- 



gans may be preserved, and that in process of time 
they will become a well-established variety. 

The ftgare at the head of the next page, represents a 
stallion of the variety called Norfolk Trotters, which 
has been cultivated with great care, for many years, 
in England, The portrait was taken for the " Norfolk 
Phenomenon," (sometimes called the '' Norfolk Cob,") 
and was originally published in the (London) Far- 
wter's Mmg^Lxine^ for October, 1845, from which I take 
the following description. He was bred by Mr. Bur- 
gess, of Wall Fenn, and was got by that justly re- 
nowned horse Toung Fireaway, a famous trotter who 
challenged all England, after beating Mr. Slade's cele- 
brated mare, in a match for four hundred guineas, on 
Sunbury Common, Young Fireaway was of course by 
Old Fireaway, out of a very fast mare by old Marsh- 
land Shales, one of the best trotters ever known, and 
who accomplished the then unrivalled feat of seventeen 
miles within the hour, in a match he ran, [trotted,] with 
and heat the equally celebrated Driver. The subject of 
our portrait is described as ^' a brown bay, rather over 
fifteen hands high, with capital shoulders, fine fore- 
head, remarkably neat head, well put on, short back 
and powerful loins, arms long and very muscular, and 
legs clean as when foaled, and short from the knee to 
the ground. He is completely master of twenty stone, 
[160 pounds, eight pounds to the stone;] an extraor- 
dinary good walker, a very fine and high goer in his 
faster pace; and, in fact, as the portrait proves, as 
good a specimen of a Norfolk Trotter as ever was 
seen." As proof of his excellence as a stallion, the 
fact 18 stated that he covered for fifteen years in the 
same circuit. He was then bought by Mr. Howlett, 
of Bath, who kept him for two years, and sold him to 
Sir William Coddington, by whom he was sent to tba 
West Indies. Those who are acquainted with the 
Morgan horses will readily perceive that the points 
delineated in the above portrait, are quite similar to 
those exhibited by that stock. 

At the present time there is a valuable breed of* 
horses In Normandy, France, used for the transporta- 
tion of those ponderous vehicles called '* diligenoeS|" 
the stage coaches of that kingdom. They are said to ' 
possess great power with considerable speed— moving 
with the heavy loads they are obliged to carry, from 
seven to nine miles an hour. Many of them evince 
much groatei* speed. The origin of this breed is said 
to have been a cross between the Andalusian horse of 
Spain with the old French or Norman draught horse. 
By breeding the stock thus produced, by itself, a race 
has been established which is as well marked by its 
own peculiar characters and qualities as any breed in 
Europe. 

A few horses of this breed have been brought to this 
country, and from tho success which has attended a 
cross from them with our country mares, there is good 
reason to believe that a valuable stock of roadsters 
might, with proper care, be produced in this way. 
The progeny of the horse called " Norman," owned by' 
Mr. Morse, of Lansingbiirgh, N. Y., and that of 
" Diligenoe," imported and owned by Mr. Harris, of 
Mooerstown, New^ Jersey, are referred to as proof of 
the excellence of suoh a stook. 

With regard to the best course for improving o«r 
borses for the carriage and road, the first object should 
be to preserve the best stocks now in the country. 
Sneh fanilies as those above named, and others of 
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Tiklbo, should be bred with strict care, and soffieieBtly 
by themselves to insure oniformity of oharaoter. It 
being the constant endeavor to breed them as moch as 
possible to one standard or model, no blood should be 
admitted which would be likely to eause a deviation 
from it. This course should be pursued for many 
years, until the peculiar qualities of the stock become 
so fixed in the blood that they will be transmitted with 
» good denrree of certainty. 

The formation of clubs, in diflerent neighborhoods, 
for the improvement of the breed of horses, might be pro- 
ductive of great advantage. It should be an object 
with such clubs to secure the best mares, which should 
be bred to the most valuable horses. The rules of the 
clubs should be as few and as simple a» possible. The 
ntfares may be owned separately, by individuals com- 



posing the olnb; but they should all be sneb as thf» 
club, or a committee appointed by it, should approve. 
The stallions should be owned by the (Oubs. They 
should be selected by individuals af^pointed by the chib. 
The club should have the sole direction in regard to 
their ase> they should be kept at joint expense, and 
the proceeds arising from their services, should be 
divided in an equitable ratio among the members. 

This business may undoubtedly be made profitable, 
•fhe dubs, if properly conducted, would soon esublisb 
a favorable reputation. They should offer none but 
the very be$t stock, and such would be certain to meet 
with a ready sale at remunerating prices. In my next. 
I shall speak more particularly in regard to the proper 
rules of breeding, rearing, and management. 

£qvvs. 



REARING AND FATTENING HOGS. 



A oorrespondent in Albemarle county, Va., writes, — 
" Will yon give me specific directions for rearing and 
fattening fifty hogs T That is to say, will you tell me 
if I ought to keep them confined the year round, or for 
what length of time and what quantity of diflferent ma- 
terials should bo planted for their food, and at what 
times, in this climate V 

Our acquaintance with all the circumstances having a 
bearing on the subject, is not such as enable us to fur- 
nish '' «pee(/Sc directions.'' If he rears his hogs from 
the ** start," we should think it would be best to have 
the pigs farrowed at a time when the sows could be 
turned on clover, and it would be well if they could 
have a small range on clover or grass for a week 
or two before farrowing. We would allow them to 
ran here together till the pigs were five or six weeks old, 
giving the sows such dairy slops as the farm afforded. 
If there were no skimmed milk or whey for them, we 
would feed with slops, made of com-raeal and shorts, 
in equal parts, scalded and allowed to ferment t^^M/y, 
— not to become lotir. After the pigs are a week old, 
tl.o soys may be allowed as much as they will eat, but 
ii>ne chould be left in the trough from one meal to 
: iolUci-. If milk can be had for the young pigs, at the 
tt'.c of a quart each, per day, they may as well be 
taken from the sows at five weeks old; bat if ■ 



can be given, it is advisable to keep them on the sown 
till seven or eight weeks old — feeding the sows weB 
during that time. If pigs arc taken off tooyotmg, and 
have not milk given them, they arc likely to become 
pot-bellied, and crooked-backed, owing to their diges- 
tive organs not having acquired sufficient strength to 
bear the food which they are obliged to cat. Their 
constitutions are frequently so much injured in this 
way, and their shape so much distorted that they never 
recover, and never become what they might have been 
had they received proper treatment. It should, there- 
fore, be made a rule, to allow pigs the milk of thehr 
dams, or milk from cows, till they have reached suck 
an age that they can thrive on other food. The great 
object should be to keep them eonttanthf growing. 
They should not be full fed and made fat at one time, 
and starved and made poor at another. The farmer 
should remember that the loss of a pound of poft 
wasted from the carcase of a live hog, is just as much 
of a dead loss, as though it had been lost from his pork- 
barrel or smoke house. Hence his swine should never 
grow poor, but should gain something every day, 
though it may be expedient to have them gain Ikater 
at some periods than at othara. 

When pigs are first taken from the sows, it is r 
great nmisfnoe to tlwir growth, to iiave thmr feoA 
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«ooked. Raw Indian corn or raw com meal, is not 
easily digested, and it has a great tendency to wmt on 
the stomach, and to induce dyspepsia* These oijec- 
tions are in a great degree obviated by making the 
meal into good stiff mush — (Yankee hasty-pudding) — 
mixing with the Indian meal a third part shorts or 
oatmMl, and adding about the same quantity of salt 
as is applied to mush made for taUe use. Should the 
food, after having been duly prepared, produce in the 
pigs a tendency to scour, charcoal should be allowed 
them; it will, indeed, be advisable to allow them 
plenty of this substance at all times, as it promotes 
Cbeir health and thrid. 

In separating the sows and pigs, it is better t<o let 
the pigs remain in the tot where Ihey have been kept, 
if the feed is good enough, as they will be more quiet 
than if taken to a strange place. Dry and comfortable 
shelter at all times, with cool shade in snmmer, should 
be provided. 

The pigs may nm on the OkiFOf till firost pnts a stop, to 
its growth. They should then be pot in a warm pen 
with a small yard attached, and well supplied wilJi 
straw or leaves. If it is intended to kill them in the 
ibUy or in the eovrse of the winter, it will be important 
that they are always fed about as muoh as they will 
bear, otherwise they will bo lacking in siie. If they 
can be brongbt to the dressed weight of abont two 
hundred pounds at eight months old, (as they frequent- 
ly are at the north,) it is generally more profitable to 
kilt them at that age than to winter them o^'er and 
kfll them the next season; but nnless they have the 
benefit of some dairy slops, they will require elooe at«, 
tention to make them reach these weights. If the fkjf- 
mer decides to keep them tiH they are eighteen to 
twenty months old, they may bo fed thiwigh the win- 
ter something in proportion to the quantity of food at 
his disposaL They ebooM at all events have onongh 
to keep up their condition, and if the food is on hand, 
it may be fed as profitabfy now as at any time; but if 
they are made ice fat, it may in a degree disqualify 
them from grazing the next season. With hogs which 
are incHned to grow fast, there is not, however, mnefa 
danger of this — the inereaoe in weight being rather 
muscle than fat. 

The second season they may be tamed on elover, as 
befbre. and be fed moderately through the hottest part 
of the season^ As the weather becomes cool in 
autumn, the feed should be increased, and by the last 
of September it will probably be best to take them 
'from the fields and put them in the fattening peas. 
These dMmld be so eonstnieted that the hogs may be 
readily kept clean and comfortable. They ahonld have 
an apartment to sleep in, another to feed in, and a 
third in which to void their dang and urine. (Quietude 
favors the secretion of fat; therefore whatever pro- 
motes the animal's comfort, is equivalent to food. 
They sfaoaM be ied at regular intonrads, with as muoh 
as they will eat. 

A.S to the kind of food, muoh most depend on cir- 
evmstances. In Virginia, wo presame, Indian oorn 
win most advantageously form the leading artiele. In 
general, it should be ground, though with the light 
'^gourd-seed** variety, there is less advantage in 
grinding than with the more fUn^ sorts, an it is more 
easily and thoroughly masticated and more perfectly 
digested. A hog, however, can extract the nutriment 
from a small daily allowance of hard corn; but if full 
led he cannot thoroughly digest it, and more or less 
nutriment is wasted. If the (armer is not within a 
convenient distance of a mill, it will bo expedient for 
bim to set ap a small one, to be worked by horse- 
power. One of Fitsgerald's mills may be had for 
f60 or 970, (according as they are geared,) or one of 
Howabd'b at $35. With the power of two horses^ 



they will work up from three to twelve bushels, of any 
kind of grain an hour, according to the fineness re* 
qnized. One of Pitts' corn and cob cutters, which 
chops up grain to about what is called '' coarse feed," 
can be had for $40, and with a two horse-power, will 
readily grind ten to twelve bushels an hour. 

The expediency of cooking, too, will depend some- 
thing on the situation in which the former is placed as 
to the facilities for doing it — such as the value of labor; 
fuel, and the cost of preparing proper apparatus. We 
believe it has been demonstrated, howerer, that a gain 
more than sufficient to pay the cost, is generally reaU 
Ized by cooking. Mott's furnaces, described in onr lasf 
No., are the best articles for cooking we have scon. 

There is an advantage in using a variety of food. 
A proportion of apples, potatoes, or pumpkins, keeps 
up the appetite, and makes the animals thrive faster 
than on corn or meal alone. If the food is cooked, it 
is best to mix these various articles together, chang- 
ing and varying the articles from time to time, in or- 
der to promote the appetite 

As to the " quantity of different materiahs that shoufd 
be planted for the food of fifty hogs, and at what 
times," we cannot answer, for the reason that we can- 
not tell what the yield of the crops would probably be, 
nor what would be the proper time of planting in the 
latitude referred to. 

We are in possession of no definite rule in regard to 
the quantity of food which hogs require. Some per- 
sons allow two quarts of corn daily to each hog of 200 
lbs. live weight; and according to some experiments 
made in Essex county, Mass., a bushel of corn may be 
expected to make twelve pounds of pork. (See an arti* 
de in our last under head of " How much pork will a 
bushel of corn make.") But a fixed rale in the case it 
out of the question. 

In the above remarks we have had regard more pari> 
ticularly to the interior of the country. In situations 
where manure is very valuable, it may not be an ob^ 
ject to turn the hogs on grass or clover, bat may be 
better to keeo them shut up in order to make compost. 



EixToas OP Cttltxvator — The humane and benevo- 
lent expression of Sterne, to a fly, *' Begone, poor 
thing, there is room enough for thee and me in thO 
world," is far exceeded hy the tender humanity dis- 
played in the following little article from the Ken- 
nebeck Gazette. It possesses a peculiar strain of re- 
fined sensibility and natural pathos, which render it 
highly deserving of preservation in your valuable pub 
lication. A. or thk Nouth. 

SONNET TO A FLY. 
Son or aainner— child of Veiwire, 
B«2B sot tbos aronnd my A>rm ; 
liMio giUed fl^eek ofplcuare, 

Te««6 me uut, for I am warm. 
It would griere me «ore to wrniiid dies, 

Pain my heart to do thee harm ; 

Keep nei httzsiag (ben •roond roe, 

TeMee me uo(, for 1 am wann. 

Oo and yilay aroond the eeilinf , 

Safe tram every iiiwarc uorm ; 
Go and trust aa honest feeliiifr, 

None will eome to do (Ikee hana, 
Little eon of sammer, go, 

Prithee do not tease me m. 



Chalybeate Sfuincs^ are so named from holdmg 
iron in solution. It is believed that the brown sedi- 
ment which may be sometimes observed in pools and 
shallow water-courses, is occasioned by the cast-off* 
skins of minute animalcule, (infnsioria,) the principal 
constituent of which is iron. These creatures are in- 
visible to the naked eye, but are readily discovered by 
the microscope. It is said that such exuvia have accu- 
mulated in some districts in such masses as to form 
immense beds of ore. 
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GREEN WOOD AND DRY. 



Wk have been favored with another eommunication 
oa this subject from oar friend J. Townsend, of Zanes- 
TiUe. But; as it is long, and perhaps inappropriate at 
the present timei we conclude to omit its publication, 
and we doubt not our correspondent would approve of 
this at least in part, were he to read over again, care- 
fully, his remarks. We may, however, state that the 
prinoipai point he urges — his chief argument against 
the correctness of the calculations of T. referr^ to, 
oonsisu solely in a proposed experiment. By this pro- 
posed experiment, be expects it will be shown that a 
great deal of inflammable matter is driven off in the 
evaporated sap from green wood, which is thus injured 
in quality. Actual and carefvUly conducted experi- 
ments roust deeide such conjectured results. 

We also give below, a eommunication from J. R. 
W. It may perhaps excite surprise that there is so 
much discrepancy in his results and those obtained by 
the calculations of T. This discrepancy is owing to 
two causes. First, A different mode of computing. 
The calculations of T. were based on the measurement 
of the old English gallon of 231 cubic inches, and the 
barrel ol' 32 gallons; while those of J. R. W. take the 
new or imperial gallon, as established by the British 
parliament, which contains 277 cubic inches, and the 
barrel of ^d gallons. These would make a difference 
of nearly one third in the amount. Secondly. He as- 
sumes that the specific gravity of ^rcen hard wood, is 
0.755, that of water being ].000. If he has taken 
this specific gravity from the distinguished authorities 
be cites, he is led into error probably by their figures 
applying to dry wood while he understands it to apply 
to green. Most kinds of dry hard wood, after teason^ 
mg, have been found to be about three-quarters as 
heavy as water; and While green, unless containing a 
large portion of heart wood, is scarcely any heavier than 
.water. The smaller branches of green beech in most 
oases, immediately tinhin water. Some kinds of green 
wood are lighter than water; and so far as the calcu- 
lations of T. apply to such, he was in error, and no 
farther; but in most cases this error would be exceed- 
■ingly small, and often nothing. So far, also, as the Ira- 

Krial British gallon, and the barrel of the act of par- 
m'ent, is to be preferred to the old gallon and barrel, 
T. was in error, but no farther. 

The argnroent of J. R. W. that wood does not lose 
"' a third of its tmlk/' and consequently, does not lose 
a third of its weight j appears to be based on the suppo- 
sition that it never alters in specific gravity, which is 
quite an error — ^a sponge may lose three-quarters of 
its weight of absorbed water, and retain its original 
size. 

J. R. W. erroneously supposes that T. intended to 
expel oil the water of wood by seasoning — such a 
thing was never thought of. In the experiments made 
by T., the decrease in weight by seasoning was mere 
than one-third ; hence he considered it safe for ordinary 
cases to assume one-third merely. 

Experiments and calculations of this kind, must 
fts a matter of course, vary in results. Wood varies 
in specific gravity — in the compactness of the cord — 
in the degree of seasoning — and a variation in the 
measures employed , will alter the amount. A cord of 
wood consisting of small crooked branches, may have 
two-thirds of interstices — or a cord of very straight 
large wood, may not have a quarter of interstices. 
In the latter oasCi a still greater amount of water 



would exist than the six barrels given in the estimates 
of " T. 

Messrs. Editoxs — Though by do means destroiw 
of backing J. Townsend's observatiom on the commu- 
nication signed T., respecting the merits of dry wood, 
— still, T. asserts what I have no doubt be will admrt, 
is an error, in saying that a cord of green wood con- 
tains '' more than six barrels of water ^'^ and now thea 
to the proof. 

In the first place, I am willing to mdmit that wood 
when fresh c«t, contains one-third of water, 6y iceighi, 
and also that a common cord of fuel wood contains 77 
•olid feet; but T. has proceeded to sAake his caleola- 
tions by measure, whieh is not just the thiag to do, 
seeing that wood does net lose in drying a third part 
of its bulk. The object is to find the weight of these 
77 cubic feet, the» to take a third part of that weight 
of water, and find out how many barrels it afibrds. 
Now, taking maple wood aa the mean between bircb 
and beech. It will be found to weigh three-fourths of 
water, the specific gravity of ntaple being 0.756, 
whilst water is 1 .000. A cubic foot of water weigh* 
ing 62 lbs. and a fraction, tkreo-fourths of this woold^ 
be 4§\ lbs. for a cabic foot of nftaple wood, whieh muW 
ttplied by 77, the number of Cset in one cord, givea 
3,5SC4 lbs. as the weight of a cord of ordinary green 
wood. We must then take one-third of a,5S0 as the 
weight of water contained in it, which is ],.193 lbs., 
and dividmg this by 10, the number of ponads (omit 
ting fractions,) which a gallon of water, beer men- 
sure, weighs, we have 119 gallons, which again divided 
by 36, the number in a barrel, gives 3. barrels and II 
gallons as the amount sasleed of omer six, as stated. 

Tour correspondent T. is equally in err<Nr, when he 
says that the teamster, drawing 100 cords of green 
wood, draws 600 barrels of water (bot which, an 
shown above, are only 330 barrels 30 gallons,) which 
be need not have done had the wood been cleft a year 
in advance. 

Wood that has been cut and corded for twelve 
montha, but exposed to the lain and damp atmosphere 
of the forest still retains from, twenty to twenty-five 
per cent, of moisture. Suppose we allow twenty-twev 
having called the original quantity one-third, or thirty^ 
three per eent., so that be would still carry 220 bbls. 
14 gallons. Nor would the fuel, even if placed in n 
well boarded shed for a year longer, part with aU the 
moisture, but even then retain nearly 11 per cent., or 
110.7 of water-*char«oal having been found to absorb 
that quantity from the atmosphere, after a few months' 
exposure under a shed. 

Wood can no doubt be rendered quite dry by artifi* 
cial heat, carried to the commencement of charring, 
but its power as a fuel is thereby impaired, and it most 
be wen varnished to keep it so — so that even your- 
selves, Messrs. Editors, with your well arranged bot 
air stove, and dry wood, must be content to evaporate 
your barrel and odd gallons per cord. 

I might go on to show T.^s errors, also, as regaroa 
the loss of heat in open fire-places, bot it is getting 
rather late in the spring for such warm caknlations. 
and I have already trespassed too long, and must con- 
clude, with a desire, if any gentleman, with a snperier 
lot of very dry firewood doubts his share in this gene- 
ral evaporation, let him, some olear frosty morning, 
having first made a jolly fire of his best wood, don ma 
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«ftp and mittens, and step oatside his dwelling to a saf- 
ftoient distance to make an accorate observation on 
Ilia domestic floe. J. R. W. 

P. 8.— My anthorities are Rees' & Brewster's Enoy- 
elopoBdias, Dr. Ure, Watt, Dr. Black, Rennie, and 
Lavoisier. Taking no aocoont of the heat given out 
fay the steam in its passage through 40 feet of stove- 
pipe, which is nevertheless aomethmg considerable, the 
•cooont will stand thus: — 



Dry Wood, 

Fvel wood, birch, beeeh« ud 
maple— « at sud dry flowed for 
18 monihtt lOOlbt. 

Dedncl 11 per cent for 
water reuuued, It 

"5 



Oreen Wood. 

Fael wood, aa other aide, freak 
cut, 100 Iba. 

Dediiei 33 per cent, wa- 
ter retained, 33 

Alao, iieceaarry qumi- 
tiiy of green wood 
to heat aai J 33 lb«. to 
8IJP, % His.— to cra- 
poraie, 7 Iba., 9 

68 



LAWNS AND SHADE TREES* 



Tmax are twn great defects in raral improvements, 
so far as the beaaty of the ooantry and the comforts of. 
home are concerned, namely, expending too much in 
building, and too little in planting trees. The great 
desire is to have a Ane house— large, two-story — amply 
supplied with parlors and drawing-rooms, with thisir 
oostly furniture — ^while outside, a single half-acre can 
hardly be devoted to respeetable appearance or com- 
fortable shade. The stately dwelling stands alone like 
a castle in the wilderness, with Brussels carpets and 
mahogany sofas within, and a hog-pen, calf-pasture, 
eommon rail fences, and perhaps two rows of pie- 
eherries, Xm grace the soenery without. Or, perhaps, 
a picket fence is made on the side next the road, of a 
length precisely equal to that of the house; and a few 
lilacs and rose bushes, planted in straight lines in the 
front yard, add nMch to the appearance, provided the 
traveller shuts his eyes, until at a point precisely at 
right angles to the front door of the dwelling- 

Now, every farmer who owns fifty or a hundred acres 
of land, all paid for, and has any other shrine than 
** Dollar," at which to worship,— should devote two or 
three, or at the very least, one aere, to a snug little 
plantation of trees or shrubbery, to encircle his house, 
and to render it attractive and comfortable to all the 
members of his family- And in order that he may be 
" Me " to do this, if he has not yet buiit, deduct one 
quarter from the size and cost of his house. It Is bet- 
ter to have smaller rooms or fewer of them, with rich 
green trees and blooming shrubs in sight from every 
window, back at well at front, than to occupy a stately 
eastle, with bare fences and /omgh grounds without. 
But even this saeriftce, in building, need not always 
be made, for planting costs but comparatively little; 
and, as Willis says, ** nature lets the tree grow and the 
flower expand for man, without reference to his ae- 
eount at the bank." The man who does not like the 
trouble or expense of keeping in order beds of orna- 
mental plants and flowering shrubs cut in the turf, 
may surround his house with large, rieh, massive shade 
trees, distributed singly and in groups, which, after once 
under way, need no further attention than to keep the 
green grass closely shaved with the scythe beneath 
them. This mode of planting is unquestionably the 
one for farmers in general. Even the gravel walks 
may be entirely dispensed with. For it would cost 
more to keep them in the best order than to keep the 
two or three acres closely shaven to within an inch of 
the ground; and a neglected walk is quite as bad in 
appearance as a neglected beard on a man's faee. 

Those who have only seen handsome plantings, com- 
posed entirely of maples, or entirely of elms, can form 
but a poor idea of the rich and varied beauty resuUin/; 
from a tasteful combination of majestic oaks, graceful 
•1ms, liroad chestnuts, intermingled with the feathery 
plumes of the ash and the acacia, and the heavy green 
\ of the black and sugar maple, with the ooea- 



sional silvery flashes from the abele and red maple ; 
while the spiny jops of the dark evergreens will give a 
character to the whole. 

It is impossible to form a good combination of this 
kind without some taste — ^and taste must be improved 
and cultivated. There is, perhaps, no better way to 
do this than to observe living specimens— every man 
whe rides through the country with his eyes open, may, 
at the present season of the year, see frequent instan* 
ces of fine trees and natural groupings, from which ha 
may derive many valuable hints for practice. To 
those who are thus studying nature, and preparing to 
plant, a list of some of our finest forest trees may be 
useful. 

Elm. — ^The common American elm, (Ulmut ameru 
cana,) is a tree greatly admired fiv its combination of 
the graceful and magnificent. Its enormous rounded 
head of foliage in soft rolling masses, and the Inxuri* 
aoce of its pendant branches, present a most strikin;|^ 
appearance. Trees taken from the woods are difficult 
to transplant successfully; the best are raised from seed. 
Such will usually soon outgrow those from the woods. 
A gentleman near Albany, who plants many from seed, 
has had them twenty-one inches in circuraferance whett 
only eleven years old. 

Oak. — Downing justly remarks, that ** the oak ia 
not only one of the grandest and most picturesque ob- 
jects as a single tree upon a lawn, but is equally un- 
rivalled for groups and masses. There is a breadth 
about the lights and shadows reflected and embosomed 
in its foliage, a singular freedom and boldness in ita 
outline, and a pleasing richness and intricacy in ita 
huge ramification of branch and limb, that render it 
highly adapted to these purposes. Some trees, though 
pleasing singly, are monotonous to the last degree 
when planted in quantities. Not so, however, with 
the oalt.'' There are many species of the oak, which, 
though varying considerable in external appearanoa 
from each other, all possess the peculiar characteris- 
tics described above. 

Black Walnut. — One of the finest of all shade treea, 
when large, possessing a fine combination of majesty 
and grace. Though of a light plumy foliage, it has iii 
size and outline, mueh of the dignity of the oak. 

Tulip tree. — Belonging to the same natural order as 
the magnolia, and remarkable for its rich glossy foli- 
age, and the mojestio form which it assumes when 
large. 

Maple. — ^There are three very fine species which 
attain the size of large trees. The sugar-maple, re- 
markable for its round head, and very dense, deep, 
clear green foliage; the black maple, possessing softer, 
richer, and more rounded masses of foliage, and fully 
equal, if not superior, to the other for luxuriance and 
denseness of growth; and the red or scarlet-flowering 
maple, brilliant when in flower early in spring, and re- 
markable for die silvery flashes of Ught it presentSf 
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when its masses of foliage are rolled up by the wind. 
K is mach more rapid in growth than the red and 
bTaek maple, and though usnally found in swamps, sue- 
oeeds finely on upland. 

Ckeiinut. — ^A vory fine tree, partaking mueh of the 
oharacter of the oak for a broad and picturesque out- 
line — when in flower, its light green blossoms mingled 
with its deep green leaves, give it an uncommonly rich, 
▼ariegated appearance. 

The Jlmerican Jlapen is remarkable for its very 
early lively green foliage, and the constant motion c^ 
its leaves in the lightest breeze. 

The White Jiah forms a very large, round head, of 
fine feathery foliage, which assumes a deep reddish pur- 
ple in autumn. As the tree draws hard on the soil, it 
should be introduced sparingly. 

Ba$stpood. — Its large leaves, of a lively green hue, 
and its large, dense, pyrimidal head, render it a very 
fine shade tree; but being more formal, and less vary- 
mg and graceful in outline, than some others, it should 
be more sparingly introduced. 

Spiry evergreens aie to be placed more or less in 
Bear proximity to some of the more upright or pointed 
deciduous trees, by which they are made to form a 
harmonious whole with the rest of the plantation. 

The piece of ground intended for planting, shoald be 
made rich with manure for at least a year or two pre- 
Tioas, which should be worked deep into the soil by 
plowing; loosening with the subsoil plow so as to ad- 
. mit of deep trench-plowing will be of great advantage. 
This depth of rich soil will not only cause a more rapid 
growth to the trees, and give a finer and more laxu* 
riant appearance to their foliage, but the lively green 
which the turf wili exhibit subsequently, will be in 
striking contrast to its withered and brown appearance 
on a thin, hard soil. 

The owner may be at a loss how to arrange his 
trees to the best advantage. Let him then try to inn- 
tate as nearly as he can, '^ with additions and improve- 
ments,'' the finest natural groupings be can find in the 
oountry. — or the best specimens c? a finished natural 
•tyle lo be found in good paintings or engravings from 
aminent artists. These will aflord an excellent guide, 
and cannot lead him wrong, if he possesses any natural 
taste. 



The surface of the ground is to be made as perfectly 
smooth as possible, so as to admit of mowing within 
half an inch of the ground, without striking stooe or 
hillock. 

The grass seed, of whiefa red'top and white e)o?«r 
form a good Aiixture, should be sown early in spring, 
at least three tiroes as thick as the farmer wcmld ever 
think of seeding his fields; a fine, dense earpet of youn^ 
grass will then be soon formed. Never, on any ac- 
count whatever, think for a moment of sowing an^ 
kind of grain with the grass seed, it will do incom- 
parably better without. 

A smooth, fine velvety ttn-f, is only to be maintained 
by constant mowing, or as often as once in one or tw9 
weeks. During the most rapidly growing time of year, 
once a week will be needed, but less frequent at other 
times. One who has never seen this mode of treat- 
ment, eould scarcely believe what a soft,, green carpet 
is thus produced. A siagle in o ntng ooee a muiith or 
so, will aflord no idea of the elaeeneai of growtb 
which grass thus assumes. To shave cloself anJ even- 
ly, the scythe, in the operation, must be laid flat to 
the ground; and an English law»- scythe,, with a blade 
twice the width of ear common scythes, wiB leave m 
more even surface. 

Now, if the man who intends to build a house costing 
two thousand dollars, will only reduce the cost to fif- 
teen hundred, be may expend two hundred doBars of 
the cEfference in preparing the greond and plantio|( 
the trees in the very best Marnier. The other thre* 
hundred be may place out at interest, the jrearly rsve- 
nne from whioh will pay amply the mm for mowin[^ 
the lawn at least onee a fortnight, the bumroer throngh, 
and imparting an additional eharm to the place, whicb 
no sum of money whatever, applied solely in beilding, 
could ever produce. Or,, if instead of buying a tw<» 
hundred and fifly dollar carriage, or a seventy dollar 
harness, or a five hundred dollar piano, he will omit 
the purchase of suoh of these as are unneeessary, or 
retrench onootlunt of the cost of such as are oseTul, he 
will be able to accomplish all that may be desired, for 
this truly rational, useful, inteHeotuai, and nost do- 
lightful purpose, and render his children ahogelher and 
more really and sobstaotially happy^ tluui in the gratis 
fioation of useless baubles^ T. 



LETTERS PROM PROP. NORTON. ^ 



I/tnd(m, Jrfy 5, WfT. 
Messbs. Editors. — I have left Holland, and com- 
menced my homeward journey with a feeling of regret 
that my chemical pursuits have almost wholly prevent- 
ed me from devoting the time necessary to a thorough 
investigation of the different systems of Dutch farming. 
It would doubtless have been both interesting and use- 
ful to occupy a month or six weeks in an extended 
tour through the whole of the Netherlands, including 
that part of Belgium called Flanders. My tinse being 
limited, however, J felt obliged to take the way whioh 
seemed to promise acquisitions of most importance 
with regard to my future occupation at home, and 
therefore confined myself almost entirely to the labo- 
ratory. 

Two or throe weeks since, however, I got away for 
a few days, and made, among other excursions, a short 
ope in North Holland, an account of which I propose 
to give yon. 

North Holland is a long peninsula, having the North 
. flea on one side, and the Zuyder Zee oo the other. A 



large part of it is below the ler^ of both these sese^ 
and they are only kept out by means of dykes, of the 
most stupendous oonstruotion. These are continued 
along nearfy its whole extent ; the interior is traversed 
by small eanals in every diireetion, and the great 
North Holland ship eamil traverses its whole length. 
This canal admits vessels of 800 or lOOD tons, being 
21 feet in depth , and of a sufiicint breadth to permit two' 
to pass each other without difficulty. 

My entrance into this sub-marine country was from 
Amsterdam, itself liable to be submerged at any sao- 
ment by the derangement of two or three sluices, wliioh 
regulate the waters of the Harlamer Meer. Amster- 
dam is separated from North Holland by a river called 
the Y; this is almost on a level with the town of 
Saardam, and the houses and windmilb, at a distance^ 
seem to rise up from the midst of the waves. Saar- 
dam should be called the city of windmills; the number 
in and about it is stated at 400. I did not attempt to 
count them, but shocdd be disposed to think it even 
greater. The efieot, when all are an stmoltaaeovi/ 
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motion, is most eztrftordinary. These mills are not only 
employed in pumping water and grinding grain, bat in 
producing stones for cemeat, expressing oil from seeds, 
grinding paints for colors, &c., Sec. 

Soon after escaping from among the windmills, we 
eame upon the border of a large polder called the 
Wurrour. Polder is the Dutch name for a piece of 
reclaimed land, occupying the place of a former lake. 
The first stepan making 9^ polder, is to surround the 
lake with a broad double dyke or canal, with very firm 
embankments; this eanal discharges the water at the 
■earest practicable point, and also serves to convey 
the produce of the polder to a market. When it is 
eomplete, they erect one or niore windmills, according 
to the size of the polder, and commence pumping. 
The Archimedean screw, is, I believe, almost univer- 
sally employed at present. Wlien the water is sunk 
to such a level that the first mill can no longer reach 
it, a second is place((, and a small canal formed, con- 
veying the water which it raises, to the first. In this 
way, the water in some very deep polders is lifted four 
or five times. When' the bed of the lake is laid, dry 
roads are run across it, at right angles to each other, 
and square farms, divided up by ditches, are laid out. 
There are large central ditches which convoy the wa- 
ter to the spot where it is to be pumped up by the 
windmills, and from some low parts the water is dis- 
eharged into these by small auxiliary mills, there being 
thus a polder within a polder. In the summer, the 



mills have ordinarily not much work to do, but in the 
spring a^d i^utumn they are often taxed to their full 
power. In large draining operations now going on, 
such as the Haarlemer Meer, they are employing steam 
tp do the pumping, instead of wind, as being more to 
be depended upon, and also more economical. 

When the bed of the lake is thus laid dry, the next 
step is to lay it out in farms. These are rather large 
ordinarily, and are square except where they reach to 
the outer edge of the dyke. One or two large high* 
ways run through the middle, and at the corner of 
each farm stands a farm-house, in most respects re* 
sembling its neighbors. Nearly all are square, and 
built of bricks, with low whitewashed walls, not 
more than six or eight feet in height, and without 
windows; some little holes adn)it a glimmering of 
light, but it must be very faint. I believe that this 
portion of the house is used for the sleeping rooms of 
servants, and as a granary. The lower parts of these 
houses are sometinies painted with a stripe of black 
and then of white, and the trees ornamented to the 
same height with the same colors. 

Every farm is surrounded by its ditch, and often has 
two or three running through its centre. There are 
PQ fences, but gates at the bridges keep the cattle con- 
fined within their proper fields. 

An account of the remainder of this ei^cursio^ I must 
defer until another opportunity. 

John P. No«tok. 
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YOUATT'S WOKK ON THE PIG. 



Wc gave a brief notice of this work last month, but 
had not then space for any portion of its contents. The 
author begins by giving the natural history of the pig . 
next shows the origin of our domestic raoe^, with use* 
ful and interesting observations on their respective 
characteristics. 

'* The Hog, (Suidae Sut of the ancients and Lia- 
MBUs,) according to Guvier, belongs to the class 
BIammalia, order Pachtdermata, genus Suidab or 
Bos, having on each foot two large principal toes, shod 
Vtth stout hoofs, and two lateral toes muck shorter 
and scarcely touohtog the earth ; the iociaors variable 
in number, the lower ineisor* all levelled forwards; 
the canines projected from the mouth and re-curved 
upwards; the muzzle terminated by a truncated snout, 
fitted for turning up the ground; the stomach but little 
divided; the body siquare and thick, and more or less 
oovered with bristles and hairs; the neck strong and 
muscular; the legs short and stout." All this species 
feed on plants, and especially on roots, which their 
anout or trunk enables them to grub out of the earth; 
they will devour animal substances, but rarely hunt or 
destroy animals for the purpose of devouring them. 
They are thick-skinned; xsaid to je obtuse in most of 
their faculties, excepting in the olfactory and oral 
tenses; voracious; bold in defending themselves; and 
delight in humid and shady places. 

To this order belong the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, &c., the general characteristics of 
all of which are very similar. 

Under the generic term Suidas or Sus, many zoolo- 
gists have included, besides the true hog as it exists 
in a wild or tame state in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
the peccary, the babiroussa, the phaoo-choere, and the 
•apibara.* 

• Mr. Y»uaU 8tate«, however, that there are such material dlf- 
fereiif cft briivren the peecary aiid the common bog, Oiat they 
sJiottUl nut be reckoned in the same i^euus. 



ITsB or Swxirx's Flbsh. — In regard to the use ol 
swine's flefh by the ancients, it is observed:— 

'' As far back as the records of history enable us to 
go, the hog appears to have been known, and his flesh 
made use of as food. 1491 years before Christ, Afoses 
gave those laws to the Israelites which have occasioned 
so much discussion, and given rise to the many opin- 
ions virhich we shall presently have to speak of; and it 
is quite evident that had not pork then been the pre- 
vailing food of that nation, such stringent command; 
ments and prohibitions would not have been neces^ry. 
The various allusions to this kind of meat, whiph occur 
again and again in the writings of the old Greek au- 
thors, plainly testify the esteem in which it was held 
among the nation, and it appears that the Romans 
actually made the art of breeding, rearing, and fatten* 
i"l? pigr9i ft study, which they designated Porculoiio, 
Every art was put in practice to impart a finer an4 
more delicate flavor to the flesh : the poor animals 
werQ fed, and crammed, and tortured to death in vari- 
ous ways, many of them too horrible to be described| 
in order to gratify the epicurism and gluttony of thi^i 
people. Pliny 'nforms us that they fed swine on drie4 
ngs, a^d drenched theni to repletion with honeyed 
wine, in order to produce a diseased and monstrous- 
sized liver. The Forctu Trojantu, so called in allu- 
sion to the Trojan horse, was a very celebrated dish^ 
and one that eventually became so extravagantly ex- 
pensive that a sumptuary law was passed respecting 
it. This dish consisted in a whole hog, with the en* 
trails drawn out, and the inside stuffed with thrushes^ 
larks, beccaficoes, oysters, nightingales, and delicacief 
of every kind, and the whole bathed in wine and ricl| 
gravies. Another great dish was the hog served 
whole, the one side roasted and the other boiled." 

Prohibition or Swiss's Flesh.— In regard to th« 
prohibition againat the use of pork by Mo^es^ Ml) 
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YouATT observes that there have been numerous theo- 
ries advanced. One writer supposes the law pro- 
hibited swine because of their extreme filthiness, and 
he observes that it is well known with what care and 
precision the law forbids all filthiness and dirt, even in 
the fields and in the camp, not to mention in the cities. 
Now, had swine been permitted; the public places, and 
streets, and houses, would have been made nuisances." 

" Tacitus," says Mr. Youatt, " states that the 
Jews abstained from it in consequence of a leprosy, by 
which they had formerly severely suffered, and to which 
the hog is very subject. And several other writers 
concur in this view, stating that it was on account of 
the flesh being strong, oleaginous, difficult of digestion, 
and liable to produce cutaneous diseases, that it was 
forbidden. Michaelis observes, that throughout the 
whole climate under which Palestine is situated, lep- 
rosy is an epidemic disease, and the Israelites being 
Bverrun with it at the period of their quitting Egypt, 
Moses found it necessary to enact a variety of laws 
respecting it, and the prohibiting the use of swine was 
•ne of these." 

Notwithstanding the apparent detestation with 
which the Jews regarded swine, Mr. Y. observes that 
it is well known they reared immense numbers of these 
animals, " probably for the purpose of gain, and in or- 
der to supply strangers and the neighboring idola- 
ters." 

Natural Instincts ojp the Pig.— Mr. Youatt 
vindicates the pig against the charge of stupidity, fil- 
thiness, and intractability. 

" It has been too much the custom to regard the 
hog as a stupid, brutal, rapacious, and filthy animal, 
grovelling and disgusting in all his habits; intractable 
and obstinate in temper. But may not much of these 
evil qualities be attributable to the life he leads t In 
a native state, swine seem by no means destitute of 
natural affections; they are gregarious, assemble to- 
gether in defence of each other, herd together for 
warmth, and appear to have feelings in common; no 
mother is more tender of her young than the sow, or 
more resolute in their defence. Besides, neglected as 
this animal has ever been by authors, there are not 
wanting records of many anecdotes, illustrative of 
their sagacity, tractability, and susceptibility of affec- 
tion. How often among the peasantry, where'the pig is, 
in a manner of speaking, one of the family, may this 
animal be seen following his master from place to 
plaoe, and grunting his recognition of his protectors." 



The most remarkable case of intelligence and tracta- 
bility in swine, of which we have heard, is that of a 
sow trained to hunt, an account of which is given in 
the following extract from Daniel's Rural Sportt: 

'' Toomer, (formerly one of the king's keepers in 
the New Forest, and afterwards gamekeeper to Sir 
Henry Mildmay,) actually broke a black tow to find 
game, and to back and stand. Slut was bred in. and 
was of that sort which maintain themselves in the New 
Forest without regular feeding, except when they have 
young, and then but for a few weeks, and was given, 
when about three months old, to be a breeding sow, bj 
Mr. Thomas to Mr. Richard Toomer, both at that 
time keepers in the forest. From having no young she 
was not fed or taken much notice of, and, until about 
eighteen months c^d, was seldom observed near the 
lodge, but chanced to be seen one day when Mr. Ed- 
ward Toomer was there. The brothers were con- 
cerned together in breaking pointers and setters, some 
of their own breeding, and others sent to be broke by 
different gentlemen: of the latter, although they would 
stand and back, many were so indifferent that the^ 
would neither hunt, nor express any satisfaction when 
birds were kille^ and put before them. The slack- 
ness of these dogs first suggested the idea that, by the 
same method, any other animal might be made to 
stand, and do as well as any of those hnntless and 
inactive pointers. At this instant the sow passed by, 
and was remarked as being very handsome. R. Too- 
mer threw her a piece or two of oatmeal roll, for which 
she appeared grateful, and approached very near; from 
that time they were determined to make a tporting pig 
of her. The first step was to give her a name, and 
that of Slut, (given in consequence of soiling herself in 
a bog,) she acknowledged in the course of the day, and 
never afterwards forgot. Within a fortnight she would 
find and point partridges or rabbits, and her training 
was much forwarded by the abundance of both which 
were near the lodge; she daily improved, and in -e. few 
weeks would retrieve birds that had run as well as the 
best pointer, nay, her nose was superior to the best 
pointer they ever possessed, and no two men in Eng- 
land had better. She hunted principally on the moors 
and heaths. Slut has stood partridges, blaok-game, 
pheasants, snipes, and rabbits, in the same day, but 
was never known to point a hare. She was seldom 
taken by choice more than a mile or two from the 
lodge, but has frequently joined them when out with 
their pointers, and continued with them several honra. 
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She has sometimes stood a jack-snipe when all the 
pointers had passed by it ; she wouM back the doj^s 
when they pointed, bat the dogs refused to back her 
until spoke to, their dogs being all trained to make a 

Seneral halt when the word was given , whether any 
og pointed or not, so that she has been frequently 
standing in the midst of a field of pointers. In conse- 
^ueace of the dogs not liking to hunt when she was 
with them, (for they dropped their stems and showed 
symptoms of jealousy,) she did not very often aeoom- 
pany them, except for the novelty, or when she acci- 
dentally joined them in the forest. Her pace was 
mostly a trot, was seldom known to gallop except 
when called to go out shooting; she would then come 
home off the foresi at full stretch, for she was never 
shut up but to preveat her being out of the sound of the 
«all or whistle when a party of gentlemen had appoint- 
ed to see her o«t the next day, and which call she 
obeyed as regoJarly as a dog, and was as much eleva- 
ted as a dog upon being shown the gun. She always 
expressed great pleasure when game, either dead or 
alive was placed before her. She has frequently stood 
s siagle partridge at forty yards' distance, her nose in 
an exact line, and would continue in that position 
«ntil tlie game moved: if it took wing she would come 
up to the place and put her nose down two or three 
times ; but if a bird ran off, she would get up and go 
to the plaoo, and draw slowlv after it, and when the 
bird stopped she would stand it as before. The two 
Mr. Toomers lived about seven miles apart, at Rhine- 
field and Broomey lodges; Slut has' many times gone 
by herself from one lodge to the other, as if to court 
the being taken out shooting. She was about five 
years old when her master died, and at the auction of 
his pointers, &c., W8« bought in at ten guineas. Sir 
Henry Mildmay having expressed a wish to have her, 
she was sent to Dogmersfield Park, where she remained 
some years. She was last in the possession of Col. 
Sykes, and was then ten years old, and had become fat 
and slothful, but could point game as well as ever. 
She was not often used, except to show her to strangers, 
as the pointers refused to act when out with her. 
When killed she weighed 700 lbs. Her death-warrant 
was signed in consequenoe of her having been accused 
of being instrumental to the disappearance of sundry 
missing lambs." 

Instances are given of hogs having been trained to 
work in harness, and to draw carriages; and an eocen- 
trio old gentleman near St. Albans, is said to have 
had, about thirty years ago, a team of four of these 
bristly steeds, whieh he used to drive at a brisk trot 
round the country, harnessed to a chaise-cart. And 
in the island of Minorca, it is said that the ass and 
hog may to this day be regularly seen working together 
turning up the land. 

The Wild Boar, fig. 60, is regarded as the parent 
of our domesticated breeds. That he is so, there can 
be no doubt. ^' The well known fact,'' says Mr. 
YoUATT, ** that all kinds breed with the [wild] boar, 
is in itself a sufficient testimony; but to this we can 
add that the period of gestation is the same in the wild 
and tame sow; the anatomical structure is identical; 
the general form bears the same character, and the 
habits, so far as they are not,altered by domestication, 
are the same. 

** This animal is generally of a dark brown or 
iron-gray color, inclining to black, and diversified with 
black spots or streaks. The body is covered with 
coarse hairs, intermingled with a downy wool; these 
become bristles as they approach the neck and shonl- 
ders, and are here so long as to form a species of 
mane, which the animal erects when irritated. The 
head is short, tlie forehead broad and flat, the ears 
abort, rounded at the tips, and inclined towards the 



neck, the jaws armed with sharp, crooked tusks which 
curve slightly upwards, and are capable of inflicting 
fearful wounds, the eye full, the neck thick and muscu- 
lar, the shoulders high, the loins broad, the tail stiff, 
and finished off with a tuft of bristles at the tip, the 
haunch well turned, and the legs strong. He is a very 
active and powerful aniftial, and becomes fiercer as he 
grows older. He is neither a solitary nor gregarious 
animal. For tlie first two or three years, the whole 
herd follow the sow, and all unite in defence against 
their enemies, calllug upon each other with loud cries 
in case of emergency, and forming in regular line of 
battle, the weaker occupying the rear. But when ar- 
rived at maturity, the animals wander alone, as if in 
perfect consciousness of their strength, and appear as 
if they neither sought nor avoided any living creature. 
He is said to live about thirty years. He formerly in- 
habited the forests and wilds of all quarters of the old 
continent; but of late years is confined to the most nn- 
cultlvaled portions." 

A notice of '' Domestic Breeds," with illustrations, 
will appear next month. 

Drawing ott Corn. — Many farmers wish to sow 
wheat after com. Good crops are often thus raised. 
If the corn has been well manured, and a ^mall early 
variety planted. A very unfarmerlike operation is to 
leave the shocks of corn in rows, and plow and sow 
between. Solon Robinson describes the Jersey mode 
of drawing it off, in the Prairie Farmer, which he likes 
" best of all modes." — " The corn being put into large 
shocks in the field, is hauled one at a time in a horse 
cart, in this wise. A light frame is made to take the 
place of the cart bed, having two long stakes behind, 
so that one is on each side of the shock when the cart 
is backed up, and the frame tipped back as though 
dumping a load. A small rope is now thrown over 
the shock, and this being attached to a small wind- 
lass on the thills and running through the forward 
part of the frame, on being wound up draws the 
shook tight to the frame, and then draws the frame 
down where it is held fast, the butts of the shock hang- 
ing off behind. When arrived at the place to unload, 
the rope being let loose, down goes the shock, stand- 
ing just as it did in the field. Where the distance is 
not over a mile, it is astonishing how soon a field may 
be cleared." 

CtJTTiwo Wheat Early. — H. B. Hawley says in 
the Prairie Farmer, ** As soon as the bulk of the crop 
has got its brown color, and the berry is doughy and 
soft, I commence cutting, and let lie in the swath one 
day if the weather is good, and do not wait for the 
small wheat to grow larger, for it never will. I let 
three acres of my best wheat stand until dead ripe, for 
seed; it weighed 61 lbs.; the weight, alongside, cat 
one week earlier, was 64 lbs." The result of this ex- 
periment accords entirely with the same elsewhere. 
Wheat cut early affords more grain, yields less bran, 
makes better flour, shells less in harvesting, wastes 
less in gleanings, gives bettor straw, and enables the^ 
farmer to do the work more leisurely. 

Age or Goats. — Goats appear to attain a greater 
age than sheep. When Alexander Selkirk was on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, he caught above 500 goats, 
which he marked on the ear and let them go. In 
Commodore Anson's voyagty it is mentioned that the 
Centurion's men found on the island several venerable 
goats, which, from having their ears slit, they conclu- 
ded had been caught by Selkirk, who wa» left on the 
island about thirty-two years previous. — [J. //. Fen? 
full in the Scottish Q^arterly Journal qf jSgriciUture.l 
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FINE CHERRIES. 



Thb cherry, firom its hardineM, fireedom from disease, 

KDat produotiveness, and early maturity, is unques- 
nably ooe of the most desirable and valaable fruits. 
It is true, that those who have never seen the finer 
Tirieties in fall perfection, will not esteem it; but fine 
rich, juicy, and delicious specimens of such sorts as 
Knight's Early Black, Downton, and Florence, will 
eommand a respect with such contemners, beyond the 
power of any argument. 

Another reason that the cherry is underrated is, it is 
ttsnally eaten before ripe. Winter apples have long 
•ittoe disappeared, or become flavorless, and at the 
first reddening of the thickly loaded branches, the new 
froit is snatched from the tree, and eaten with all the 
avidity which the long fast has occasioned. The May- 
duke, when folly ripe, is black, with deep blackish 
•rimson juice; yet many who have repeatedly eaten it, 
■oppose it to be only a dark-red cherry. A cultivator 
of good fruit, after trying a new cherry for successive 
Tears, denounced it as worthless; but at length a few, 
hidden by leaves, escaped his search till Pally ripe, 
when they were found to be of the most delicious quali- 
ty, and the character of the nurseryman who furnished 
them, was, by a bare accident, retrieved. All varie- 
ties of high Jlavor, are greatly improved by a very 
thorough ripening. 

Modern horticulture has brought to light many (ine 
varieties, yet a carerul selection of a few will afford 
nearly all that is desirable of this very early and deli- 
oioos fniit. The following will be mostly unknown to 
a large number of our readers, and may assist in di- 
recting the attention to the culture of the finer sorts. 

Mat Bigabreau. (Bigarreau de Mai, or Beau- 
wuM*s May.) — One of the earliest or all known cher- 
ries, and though of second 
size and quality, eminent- 
ly valuable for its pro- 
ductiveness and period of 
maturity. In central and 
western New -York, it 
begins to ripen about the 
first of 6 mo., (June.) It 
has sold the present sea- 
son in the Rochester mar- 
ket for six dollars per 
bushel. It is a profuse 
bearer. 

Fruit medium in size 
or rather small; good- 
sized specimens ll-16ths 
of an inch long, and near- 
ly 12-16ths wide, round- 
ovate heart-shaped ; be- 
fore folly ripe, a promi- 
nent angle extends from 
the stem downwards. 
Skin dark reddish-black, 
or very nearly black when 
fully ripe; nearly always 
picked too soon, or when 
only dark red, and small- 
er, less plump, and more 
angular. Stalk one and 
a half to one and three-quarters of an inch long, set in 
U distinct narrow cavity. Flesh blackish red. of a 
^'^9 f*^i Moond-rato flaror. The branches on th« 




1. Iby Bigantau. 

i. Barfy Fwjit* Ouifpt9. 



yonng trees are nearly horizontali slightly oanmi 
downward, and somewhat flexnons; the tree of fraa 
and vigorous growth. 

Eablt Purple Ouions. — Fruit of full mediam 
size, ovate heart-shaped, a little irregular in fiorm, urn 
obtuse rib from the stem running down on one aide. 
Stalk about two and a quarter inches k>ng, slender, set 
in a narrow distinct cavity, whiah is conideraUT 
ribbed before maturity. CokMr, when beginning to iv 
pen, very distinctly and conspicuously dotted with pur- 
ple, bat finally becoming, when at foil maturity,* flat 
dark or blackish crimson. Flesh dark red, tender^ 
with a sweet, mild, and good fiavor. Stone rather 
large. Growth of the tree peculiar— many of tlie 
smaller branches assuming rather a drooping poeitioB, 
and the petioles of ihe leaves being longer and niore 
slender than those of most other so^ts. 

The May Bigarreau and £arly Purple CKrigne, ripe» 
at about the same time, or at least two weeks earlier 
than the Black Tartarian ; and being at a period whee 
none others have yet appeared, the flavor is usually 
regarded as quite delicious and of first quality. 




KnighsU Eartp tHuek. MddUvh. 

Knight's Earlt Black. — Fruit large, obtuse heart 
shaped, a little wavy or irregular in ontlioe, but lesg 
so than Black Tartarian. Stalk rather stout, an inch 
and a half long, set in a narrow deep cavity. Skih 
nearly black, flos'i blackish crimsofi, very tender, joicy, 
of a sweet and excellent flavor, less insipid than Black 
Tartarian, and decidedly its superior. It ripens tmxlft 
or a little before the latter. 

Knight's Early Black considerably resembles th^ 
Black Eagle, but is earlier, a very little larger, the 
stem more deeply set, and while the leaf of the latte# 
is quite smooth below, that or the former is considerli- 
bly downy in the axils of the midrib. The growth of 
the branches of Knight's Early Black is of\en quite 
horizontal, more so than in the Black Eagle. ThesA 
two are evidently the finest flavored of black cherries. 

DowNToif. — Large, blunt heart-shaped, roundish. 
Stalk one and three-quarters to two inches long, set in 
a rather narrow hollow. Surface a little wavy, light 
yellow, intermixed with light red, in dots and shades 
Flesh yellowish white, tender, delicate, of a tweet, 
rich, and fine fiavor. 

The Downton somewhat resembles at first glance, 
in the fmit and growth of the tree, the Yellow Spaaiik; 
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Nap<>Uon ^igomau. Doumtm. 

but bfts ft longer ftnd more slender stem, set in a Aar- 
lower oavlty, and a more wavy surfwe) while it is a 
little smaller, tenderer, and of decidedly superior fla- 
vor. Taken altogether, it is not probably exeeUed by 
any cherry, and equalled by very few. 

Napouon BiOARREAU.— Very large, regular heart- 
shaped, often inclining a little to oblong. Color white- 
ytk yellow in the shade, dotted, spotted, and somewhat 
blotched with light redj deep red next the sun. Flesh 
very firm, with a good,- but not high flavor. Stalk 
rather 'stouti very short, about on inch and a quarter 
long, set in a narrow and rather deep oavtty. 

Although not of very high flavor, and of loo firm a 
fleih, yet, from its great size, beauty, and productive- 
ness, it is eminently fitted for a market fruit, having 
been sold the present season more readily for five dol- 
lars per bushel, than smaller and better cherries for 
three dollars per bualiel. 

In addition to the above, every collection of maeh 
•stent should comprise the following: — 

Madison Bigarreau — an early, moderate siaed,light- 
reAoherry, tender, juicy, and of fine flavor. 

Black Tartarian — well known for its fine growth, 
great siae, and remarkable productiveness* 

Elton— Si large, long heart-shaped, light-red oherry, 
of high, fine flavor, and a great bearer. 

YtUam Spanish — well known for its great siae and 
beauty, though hardly equal to some sorts in flavor. 

Large Whitt Btgarreau—A large, long heart-shaped, 
light-colored cherry, scarcely equalled in hs fine text- 
■re and delicious flavor, but a moderate bearer; and 
nmetimes rottiof after rain. 

Ameriean Hear<— rather large, obkmg, Wunt heott- 
Aaped, light red or pink, fleah Soft and lender, some* 
what pulpy t of a fine flavor. 

BdU di Ohoisy—9 very hahdsbflie ronnd dlerry, of 
flMiiim size, mottled with red on a light ground; very 
gWtti tot a ehtrry of the Duke daes; regardedf by 
§om^ ha too watery and insiliid, blit gfetftly valtfed by 
others for its juciness, delicacy, and delicious AhtOt. 

B^Ufkei^s Lm Jii«.-^Si«e mediwo, very regalar 
mxiOL heart-shaped , of a faM red color. Hardly equal- 
led for its high ridh flftt-or, whin ripe ; Imt like all high 
flavored cherries, a little bitter if eaten Ittimattite^ 
alio valuable for ripening after moat other sorts have 

disap^e^r^. , , ^ j 

Florence—^ very ^n^ late cherry,— large, found 
heart-rtiAp^d— mueh t-esembling, externally, the Yel- 
low Spanish, b«rt shofteT, latw, rather scift**, and Mi- 
perior in flavor. ,. * * , ^ 

Camirfwi— a larg^ hftlAom«, y*ll*wish wd, tunx^ 
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bled cherry, ripening later than any of the preceding, 
and valuable for its rich high flavor. 

Gridley — medium sizd, roundish, skin and flesh black- 
ish crimson, possessing a little of the high-flavored as- 
tringency of the Morello, before fully ripe. Valuable 
for i"ts fine high rfavor, and for its extraordinary pro- 
ductiveness, ripening soon after the Yellow Spanish, 
fine for market. 

Sparhawk's Honey—ti very valuable, rather late 
sort, of medium size, light red, very smooth and regu- 
lar ill form, of a tender, juicy, flne-flavored flesh, and 
profuse bearer. 

Belle Magnifique— Is a cherry of the largest 8is», 
round, inclining slightly to heart-shape, of a fine rioh 
red, belonging to the Duke class, but not so rich ita tba 
Mayduke, nor so high-flavored as the Carnation— ripen* 
ing with the latter— a moderate bearer. 

Elkhom, at fradescanVs Black Heart, is a larga, 
heart-shaped, blackish crimson or black fruit, with 
a wavy surfaee, with a solid and firm flesh, of a 
slightly bitter but very high flavor— when very tho- 
roughly ripened, excellent. Rather late. T- 

Note.— The figures are drawn from s|>ecimei» of 
average size, under good culture. 




WhiU Smith. Wattrioo, 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

PsRHAPB there is no fruit which is less know* 
among cultivators generally, than the gooseberry. 
Every one has seen gooseberry bushes ; but very few, 
any other than poor and small fruit, or worthies! 
larger varieties covered with mildew. At the sama 
time, there is scarcely any fruit, if of proper varieties, 
more worthy, in Bome tespects, of universal cultiVft- 
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tion, where climate will admit. The bashes occupy 
▼erj little space in a garden, and come into bearing 
beautlfally a year or two after transplanting. 

All of the most northern portions of the United 
States seem well adapted to the gooseberry. Many of 
the large English sorts are very liable to mildew here ; 
those of medium size usually do better. One of the 
best means to prevent mildew, is good mellow culti- 
vation on a deep rich soil, accompanied with good 
pruning every autumn. A correspondent of the Horti- 
culturist, in New Jersey, ascribes his uniformly good 
success, and their freedom from mildew, to a top-dress- 
ing of throe inches of salt hay. This, though doubt- 
less very beneficial, would not probably succeed with- 
out the best cultivation besides. With a selection of 
such varieties as by trial, have been found to be free 
from it, and the preceding precautions, little trouble 
from this source need be feared. 

Many hundred varieties have been produced by the 
English cultivators, but so nearly alike in size and fla- 
vor are many of them, that half a dozen well selected 
sorts, would embrace essentially all that would in ordi- 
nary cases be required. We have placed at the head 
of this article accurate outlines of two esteemed varie- 
ties, grown on bushes with ordinary culture, with 
moderate pruning, and with the fruit not at all thinned 
on the branches. Indeed, so proiluctive are these and 
some other sorts, that fruit, of the size represented, 
often lines the lower sides of the branches, so thickly 
as to be in actual contact for several inches together. 
The figures given above are precisely of the natural 
size and shape, being accurately traced by their 
shadows. T. 

SELECT VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 



PsuBLXMiifART to a full exposition of the relative 
merits of the different varieties of the strawberry, I 
will now, as some guidance to those who are desirous 
of forming plantations, name such varieties as the full 
experience of years has proved should be tummarily 
rejeetedf and also some that may be pre-eminently 
adopted for their certainty of crops. The great im- 
provements made in the character of this fruit, have 
BOW rendered it necessary that many of the older va- 
rieties, which have been hitherto held in esteem for 
want of better, and which, although in most cases pos- 
•essing good flavor, are miserably unproductive, should 
give place to those which produce abundant crops, and 
possess other estimable properties. 

As a general rule, the English varieties, which have 
been from time to time so much vaunted, are not at 
all comparable to the new American varieties, or even 
to those found in a natural state in our woods and 
prairies; and with but few exceptions they are des- 
tined to be banished from our gardens; and will, no 
doubt, be displaced, even in England, by the superior 
varieties which will be sent from America. I have 
affixed an S. to the laminate, and P. to the pistillate 
varieties. Wm. R, Pbince. 

Soil. — ^The soil should be stiff* and not sandy, and 
should be dug and pulverized to the depth of 18 inches; 
it cannot be made too rich, and old rotten manure 
should be plentifully intermixed throughout the whole 
depth. 

BEJSCTED VARISTIE8, 

All of which are staminate, with more or less fertile 
pistils. 

British Queen, worthless for barrenness. 
Black Musk Hautbois, do. 
New Black Musk '< do. 

CorFc's Seedling, do. 

DowntoUi do. 

Elton, do. 



Myatt's Ejiza, worthless for barrenness. 

Pine, do. 

Old Pine, do. 

Royal Scarlet, do. 

Southborough, do. 

Deptford Pine, foliage burns up in summer. 

Rosebenrj or Aberdeen, small, poor crop. • 

Garnestone Scarlet, fine flavor, poor crop. 

Duke of Kent's Scarlet, prolific, insignificant, useless. 

Bishop's Orange, the dark red variety so called is 
erroneous; the true is Orange Scarlet, very productive 
and valuable. 

Common English Hautbois. 

Faulkner's Scarlet Pine. 

Nairn's Scarlet. 

TWENTY ESTIMABLE VAKIBTXXS. 

Large Early Scarlet, S., prolific. , 

Alice Maude, S.,very large, fair orop, early. 

Primordian, P., amazingly productive, large, bean« 
tiful bright scarlet, the most valuable early variety. 

Abysinian Prince, P., large, very dark, productive. 

Black Prince, P., " " " 

Bishop's Seedling, P., medium, orange scarlet, very 
productive. 

Boston Pine, S., large, fair crop in rich soils. 

Buist's Prize; S., very large, showy, fair crop. 

Crimson Cone, P., exceedingly productive, large, 
beautiful color. 

Crimson Pine, S. & P., large, fine flavor, very pro> 
ductive. 

Eberlin, P., large, productive 

Hovey's Seedling « P., very large, very productive. 

Hudson, S. & P., large, very productive. 

Iowa, S., orange scarlet, large, productive. 

Lizzie Randolph, P., same size, and more produo* 
tive than Hovey's Seedling. 

Necked Pine, P., scarlet, large, remarkably produo* 
tive, peculiar form. 

Primate, S., very large, deep scarlet, splendid, veiy 
productive. 

Prince Albert, S., very large, beamifnl, fair orop, 
requires rich soil. 

Taylor's Seedling, P., long oval, soarlet, very produo- 
tive. 

Unique, S., large, very oblong, light soarlet, excel* 
lent, productive. 

Mr. Burr's five Ohio varieties, have fruited with me, 
and promise well; three of them are pistillate va- 
rieties. 

SELECT LISTS OP APPLES. 

Different cultivators, having equal acquaintanoo 
with different varieties, will not agree in selection; 
there are a fevv sorts, howovei , «vhich all will agree in 
pronouncing fine. Such sorts, may, therefore, be mora 
confidently recommended to the novice, than those about 
which good cultivators will differ. A man who knows 
well a hundred different kinds, of reputation, by select- 
ing a very few, will hardly fail to get such only as are 
truly valuable. 

B. v. Feench, one of the most eminent cultivators 
of the apple in New England, gave the following as 
the six best apples, for early, m^ium, and late or win« 
ter ripening: — 

Early Harvest, Rhode Island Greening, 

Porter, White Seeknofarther, 

Famense, Baldwin. 

Another eminent New England cultivator, gave for 
the three best apples, summer, autumn, and winter, 
the following: — 

Williams' Bed, Porter, Baldwin. 
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Another gave — 

Early Harvest, Porter, Baldwin. 

Stephen H. Smith, of Rhode Island, who has grown 
and tested a hundred and fifty kinds, says that all the 
winter apples raised in New England, are not worth as 
much as the three kinds named in the following list, 
given by him in the Horticulturist: 

1. Rfiode Island Greening: first for health of tree, 
bearinpf, keeping, and cooking. 

2. Baldwin : good for bearing, table, and keeping. 

3. Roxhury Russet: good for bearing and keeping. 
A. J. Downing gives the following select list of 

thirteen hardy apples: — 

Early Harvest, Jersey Sweeting, 

American Sam. Pearmain, Porter, 

Large Yellow Bough, Baldwin, 

Red Astrachan, English Russet, 

Summer Queeny Roxbury Rnsset, 

Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, 

Yellow Bellflower. 
It will be observed that the last list embraces all in 
the preceding lists, except Williams' Red, White Seek- 
nofarther, and Fameuse. These added would give 
ttzteen fine varieties. T. 



REMEDY FOR SLUGS ON CHERRY TREES. 



Editors of the Cvltivator — Some three or four 
years ago I observed, for the first time, a small slimy 
insect upon the leaves of the cherry tree, which made 
•ad havoc of the leaves, and materially injured the 
quality of the fruit. They grow to the length of one- 
third of an inch, and at first view look much like the 
common pollywag, but are prdvided with some twelve 
pairs of stumps, which enables them to travel nvr the 
surface of the leaf, and very little more — one among 
the millions of examples which go to show the beau- 
tiful fitness and adaptation of organs to the necessi- 
ties of the animal. They make their appearance in 
June, and continue their stay till Augu.^t. Their ap- 
jiearance is extremely disgusting, especially when they 
take up their residence on the fruit. They eat out the 
parinohyma of the leaf, and from their vast numbers, 
often five to six on a leaf, in a little time the tree looks 
as if it had been burnt over. 

So far as I can learn, they are a new creation. I 
kave taken some pains to ascertain the routine of their 
existence, but as yet with little success. A short 
time before they made their appearance I observed 
millions of small white flies or millers, buzzing through 
the tops of the trees. These disappeared after two or 
.three days, and in a week or ten days I found the 
leaves swarming with theee insects. 

The object of this oommunioation is to present to 
all who may be interested, a remedy, easily applied 
and infallible in its operation. This year ray cherry 
trees blossomed profusely, and I determined to preserve 
the fruit if possible. After the insects made their 
appearance, I sifted dry slaked lime over the leaves, 
and from the moist ^ slimy constitution of the insect, 
•very particle of lime adhered to them that oame in 
contact with them. The consequence was they soon 
gave indications of distress, rolled up and fell to the 
ground. They are almost always found upon the top 
of the leaf, rendering it very easy to reach them; and 
I believe they generally die, even from the effects of 
a minute quantity of the lime. I applied lime twice 
only to my trees; and although a few insects escaped, 
yet I have a fine crop of cherries, and my trees have 
a good covering of healthy leaves. Had I left my 
trees to their fate, probably every leaf would have 
fallen ofi', and left a small, half-perfected berry upon 
the otherwise naked branches. SAaiuxL Gutrbix. 

Sacketts Harbor, July 20, 1847. 



P. S. Since writing the above, a neighbor who has 
a good number of cherry trees, informs me that his 
trees are dead and dying — that the slugs, as they 
are called here, have left scarcely a live leaf upon 
them, whilst the fruit is stinted, sour, and worthless 
Although I sifted lime but twice to save my fruit, yet 
it is obvious that it should be done so often as may bo 
necessary. With a small ladder, sot up on the wind 
ward side of the tree, and three or four quarts of dry 
lime, any one may in a few minutes save both the tree 
and its fruit. 

THE CURCULIO. 



Some time ago, a remedy was proposed in the. Ohie 
Cultivator, on the authority of Gen. J. T. Worthing, 
ton, consisting of tubs, whitewashed inside, and con- 
taining an inch of water, placed under the trees in the 
night, with a lighted candle in each. The light at- 
tracts them, and it was stated that '' hundreds had 
been caught in this way, in one night in a single tub," 
and that it had been practised with much success by 
** one or more " fruit growers of Chill ico the. In a 
subsequent number of that paper^ I. Dille, an intelli- 
gent nurseryman, states that he has tried this remedy 
without any success whatever; that some of these in- 
sects were under water half an hour, without any ap- 
parent inconvenience; and that they ascended the side 
of the tub ** as readily as a sailor would a rope." 

A. J. Downing recommended in the Horticulturist, 
throwing up the ground late in autumn in trenches and 
ridges, for the purpose of freezing them, and stated 
that a correspondent had found it quite successful. 
The writer tried thfs same way last autumn, but this 
year they were thicker than ever. On one little tree 
of the Italian Damask plum, not seven feet high, thus 
treated, eighteen curculios were found at a single 
shaking. 

Jarring down on white sheets, assisted by the la- 
bors of pigs in devouring the stung fruit, appears to be' 
the only well known and effectual remedy. David 
Thomas, of Cayuga Co., N. Y., who first put in prac- 
tice this remedy nearly thirty years ago, and who has 
continued it ever since, has saved fine crops of plums 
and apricots the past and present season, although 
these seasons have proved remarkable for the abun- 
dance of these depredators. Last year he destroyed 
on the spread sheets over 1,700, and the present year 
over 2,100 curculios. T. 



PoisoNOTTfl Parts of the Pie Plant. — The Lon- 
don Gardeners' Chronicle states cases of severe illneas 
being produced by using the swelling buds of the pi« 
plant for tarts. Several oases are also mentioned 
where severe or dangerous illness has resulted from 
the use of the leaves as spinach. We have known a 
similar ease in this country. Oxalic acid in the leaves 
may be the cause. Hence caution should be used not 
to employ any part of this plant as food, except that 
which experienoe has proved harmless. 

Asparagus. — A correspondent of the Farmer and 
Mechanic, raised asparagus very successfully as fol- 
lows: — '^ I selected a warm, sunny spot; and mixed 
in freely, sand and coarse manure, saturating it with 
brine to the depth of two feet. On the top I put three 
inches of fine loam and vegetable mould; planting my 
seeds after steeping them in warm water 24 hours, 
the seeds about 8 inches apart, and the rows one foot.'' 
Every autumn fine manure is mixed with the surface 
soil, and a ooat of ooai-se manure protects the whole 
through winter. Two quarts of salt on a bed 5 feet 
by 30, are sprinkled every spring, and water freely ap^ 
plied avoiy evening in dry weather. 
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THE FARMER'S NOTE BOO?: 



''Irish Rose Butter." — A notice was pablished 
in the Cultivator for Jaly, as to '* Irish Rose Butter," 
said to be the article which the government required 
to be conformed to in contracts for supplying the navy. 
I have lately received letters from England and Ireland 
in relation to this Irish butter^ and the result is, that 
80 far as I can learn , there is no such butter manufac- 
tured in Ireland for their shipping, tis ** Rote Butter." 

A letter from Clonmel, Ireland, says, " We never 
heard of rose htUterj — but we know one of the Water- 
ford houses brands the best quality he ships with a 
rose." 

Another letter says, '' He understands that there is 
rote butter which is put up with very little tait, and is 
nearly as good as fresh butter \ hut it it not fit for 
9xport." 

Another letter from Cork, from which port the but- 
ter for the British navy is purchased, being made in 
the counties of Cork, .Limerick, and Kerry, says, 
" The term *' rose butter " we know not the derivation 
of. There is only one description shipped here, and all 
is brought in for inspection to a public market in this 
city." 

The letter from Cork gives the method of manafao- 
turing butter for the British navy, which I will give 
for the benefit of your readers, trusting that it will be 
Qseful to our dairymen, and may perhaps enable some 
of them to compete for the supply of the navy, with 
the one county referred to by your correspondents. 
The writers say — 

** The butter brought here, is packed by the farmer 
in original packages, which should be good casks of 
about 66 to 70 lbs. nett each, capable of containing 
pickle, (the pickelleries and cooperage, with some 1 
or 2 lbs. of the salt on each packa<;e additional, to keep 
the pickle at full strength,) should be done at the port 
of exportation, as it is here. The quantity of salt 
mixed in the making of the butter, to be about 1 lb. 
of salt to 10 or 11 lbs. of butter, and the buttermilk to 
be well worked out of the butter, without using, how- 
ever, the hand too much. In packing, care- should bo 
taken to pack it as closely as possible. This, we be- 
lieve, is the only instruction that can be given." H. 

See those Yovno Maples. — ^The present year has 
been peculiar for the immense quantities of young ma- 
ples that have sprung up everywhere in the region of 
these valuable trees. In our highways, where maples 
have been planted as ornamental trees, they have 
•prang up on either side of the travel path, as thick as 
tboagh they had been sown broadcast by some liberal 
hand. In fields, where perhaps a solitary tree had 
been left for shade, they have grown for a wide dis- 
tance around. But in the woodlands their vegretation 
has been most fortunate in laying the foundation for 
new forests of these valuable trees. Here, surround- 
ing trees will shelter them from winds and storms, and 
shield them from scorching suns, and their growth may 
well be anticipated as rapid and healthful. Such 
woodlands, however, should be protected from the 
depredations of cattle and sheep, or this bountiful pro- 
vision for future necessity will be unavailing. Where 
proper protection is given, they will give a rapid 
growth, and in some fifteen or twenty years they will 
be ready for the sugar manufacturer, or for the axe. 

We have heard of one instance where they came up 
•o thick in an old pasture, that the owner has devoted 
it to their use, and excluded all ruminants from the ear 



closure. This will probably prove a judicious arrange* 
ment to him, and afibrd an illustration to others of tftie 
utility of letting old exhausted fields go to woodlands, 
even though the labor of seeding them down to such 
varieties as may be desirable must be nece^ary. W. 
Bacon. Richmond^ Matt., 1847. 



CtTLTivATioir or Potatoes.— rThe information gain- 
ed from one number of your valuabla paper, in regard 
to planting Irish potatoes, has more than oompeasated 
me for the subscription price for five years. For the 
benefit o( others, who niay wish to plant light 9%ndy 
land, being the kind I h^ve succeeded so well with, I 
would thank you to again notice and oall attention to the 
manner, which was: — Flush up the land well, opea a 
drill deep with the plow, plant the potatoee in the 
drill, fill up with manure, level the earth over and eo^er 
four or five inches with straw. They never require 
any farther attention, except a few weeds may spring 
up among them, which can be easily drawn out by 
hand. The same manner would not be advisable in 
wet or low lands. 

There is probably no climate or soil in the aaioq, 
better adapted to the cultivation of the sweet potato, 
or where finer crops are raised, than with us. If nay 
crop should prove as well as usual i and yon can in- 
form me to whose care at the city of New- York, I oan 
direct a barrel for you, (as there is no direct corami|- 
nication from here to Albany,) you may expect a bar- 
rel next fall as a specimen. Edward* Hihh. C^dar 
Point, Carteret Co.,N. C. 

[ We thank our correspondent for his kind oflfer. The 
sweet potatoes may be sent to the care of A. Van 
Si^ntvoord & Co., New-York.— Bd».] 



AORICTTLTURAL SOCIETIES — ^MBASURIlfG LaND VO|t 

Premium Crops, &c.-^There can hardly be a reasona- 
ble doubt in the mind of any one acquainted with tke 
suliyect, that the formation of agricultural societies 
and the holding of annual fairs, have been the meaaa 
of decided benefit to the farming interest. A spirit of 
improvement and of honorable competition has thw 
been awakened, whose benefits are not confined to this 
class of our fellow citizens, but diffusive in a high de- 
gree, and extend to all. It cannot be denied, howi- 
ever, that an impression exists, to a oonsiderable ex- 
tent, that with regard to some of the premiuii crops, 
whose yield so much exceeds the ordinary produotiott, 
and even what are generally considered great crops, 
that some error must obtain, either in the measurei- 
ment of the land or its product. How much occasioft 
there is for this impression I am unable to say; but I 
will here allude to a practice which has prevailed is 
some extent in measuring com on application for a 
premium, (a practice which appears to me highly er« 
roneous,) which is, to draw the line chte to the out* 
aide row, and by making the requisite piece long and 
narrow, the result is obvious. As corn is usually 
planted, each hill occupies about nine superficial feet; 
but, if the above method be correct— -if it is right to 
draw the line dose on on* side of the row, why is it 
not right to do the same on the other side, making a 
eonnected acre of six inches in breadth, and obtaining 
a produot of perhaps 500 bushels to the acre ? The 
measured orop may literally ttmut on the ground thus 
marked out, but who can fail to see that it was not 
produced by it ? G. BvttMM. Clinttm, Jug. 3, 1347. 
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Ide's Wheel Cxtltivator and Wire-Grass Plow. 
•^The above cut represents the implement advertised 
by Nathan Ide in the August number of the Cultiva- 
tor. Its advantages are enumerated as follows: — 
" 1. By means of the wheels, the machine runs easy, 
and the teeth go to a uniform depth. 2. The teeth 
are so long that the machine never chokes. 3. The 
tongue guides the implement with accuracy and' pre- 
cision. And 4. At seed time, by going the last time 
across the lands, small channels or ducts are formed 
leading into the main furrows, which eflectually take 
off the surplus moisture, and thus render the wheat 
less liable to be winter killed." For further particu- 
lars see Mr. Ide's advertisement. 

Influence of the Male in Shbbp-Breedino.^ 
I am aware that many do not fully realize how highly 
essential it is that we breed from none but the most 
perfect of male animals. It is truly astonishing to 
look about among wool-growers, and see how much 
indifference, how little discrimination is generally 
manifested on this point. Many have not that exten- 
•ive experience, combined with scrutinizing observa- 
tion, to enable them to make the best selections, pro- 
vided they have the means, disposition, and an oppor- 
tunity; others are so destitute of the spirit of improve- 
ment, think so much of present labor and expense, that 
they will not pursue a course that would in the end be 
productive of the highest beneBt. Much of this re- 
mits from the want of knowledge as to the true com- 
parative value of breeding animals. This value is not 
to be computed by the present difference in the value 
•f the fleece and carcass; but by the difference in the 
value of the offspring. 

Suppose, for instance, we have a flock of 100 breed- 
mg ewes, and are to select bucks from one or two 
classes, both of which, for constitution, size, and form, 
are equally good; the one with an ordinary fleece can 
be obtained for three dollars; the other, with a prime 
fleeoe, both alike as it respects quantity and quality, for 
ten. Which shall we choose ? From a knowledge of 
the properties that constitute the intrinsic value of a 
aheep, and a knowledge of the male influence upon the 
offspring, I am satisfied that the progeny of the last 
naned class, will give four ounces of wool more per 
head, that shall be worth three cents more per pound. 
Admitting that they shear three pounds and one-fourth 
of wool, worth forty cents per pound, here would be^n 
improvement of ten cents in the quantity, and about 
ten in the quality; making twenty cents in the value 
of each fleece; to this we may safely add twenty cents 
for the increased value of the sheep for the future 
production of wool, and one-half of thi« sum for their in- 
ereased value for breeding; making an aggregate of 60 
cants on each individual ofispring, which on 100 would 
amount to $50, quite a handsome little sum to add to 
one*s annual profits. The statemeat may seem extra- 



vagant to some, but ex- 
perienced breeders will 
tell you it is only a mod- 
erate estimate, and that 
too, when the ewes are 
not above a medium cha- 
racter. I know of flocks 
where five hundred dol- 
lars would be no induce- 
ment to the owner to use 
such bucks as are fre- 
quently used by nine- 
tenths of wool-growers. 
And notwithstanding all 
this, I fear there are not 
a few, who, sooner than 
pay $5 difference between 



two bucks, under the above circumstances, would ig< 
norantly sacrifice ten times this amount, honestly b^ 
lieving it the best and most profitable course. 

From what I have said, I would not have one infer 
that I always think the highest priced animals the best 
or the most profitable. A man's asking or paying a 
high price, adds nothing to the value. What I have 
aimed to illustrate, is, that we had much better pay a 
reasonable price for a good animal, than to use an or- 
dinary one as a gift. 

There is, in this vicinity, a brisk demand for wool, 
at the present time, with an advance in the prices from 6 
to 8 cts. from what it was last year at this time. Our 
wool is in better condition than it has been in former 
years; people are getting into the practice of wetting 
their sheep previous to washing, which is found to be 
a great improvement. Wool, as a general thing, is 
lighter than usual, which is probably owing in part to 
its better preparation, and in part to disease, brought 
on by the maggot-fly, and the long severe winter. I 
have nut as yet weighed any fleeces but yearlings, 
(May lambs,) which are as follows: 
20 yearling ewes, total, 105 lbs. 8 oz., av'g 5 lbs. 4 oz. 
100 yearlings, total,... 464 " 5 " "4 " 10'* 

We arc beginniag to open our eyes to the impor- 
tance of establishing wool depots. I understand there 
is much wool sold in this manner in the state of New- 
York. E. Bridge. Pnwi/rrf, Windsor Co,, Vt., 
/Wy 27, 1847. 

Protracted Gestation in Cows — Inquiry. — A 
very fine cow has been subject to difliculty in calving 
— a chief cause appears to be the long period of her 
going with calf. At the last time an accurate account 
was kept, and the time was found to be 319 days, or 
ten months and a half. The longest period I find on 
record, was reported by Tessier in his Memoir read to 
thn Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which he states 
that out of 1131 cows, one extended her time to 321 
days, or only two days longer than the case I have just 
m<|ntionod. The calf was so large that all pronounced 
it equal in size to a common six weeks calf, and the 
united strength of four men drawing at ropes, was 
needed to extract it. The cow is doing well; but will 
some one who has had experience in such matters, in- 
form me if there is no remedy for this evil for the fu- 
ture, as the cow is one of extraordinary excellence. 
B.H. 

Seeding to Grass in August. — A new practice 
has obtained among some farmers in this section, deri- 
ved first from Mr. Buckminster of the Massachusetts 
Plowman, of seeding down to grass upon the green 
sward furrow, in the latter part of August or first of 
September. When a piece of land becomes ** bound 
out,'' as the phrase is, or ceases to yield a good 
swath, it is very carefully and nicely turned over by 
the plow at this season, and rolled down. Fifteen to 
twenty loads of fine compost are then spread to the 
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«cre and harrowed; first lengthwise the furrow, and 
then diasronally. The ^rass seed is then sown and co- 
▼ered with a brash harrow. The new seeding will be 
fit for the scythe the next season, although a little la- 
ter than the old fields. 

Amonpr the advantages advocated for this practice 
are the following : — 

1st. In those localities where hay commands a high 
price, the land may be kept highly productive in grass 
with less manure, than by the system of plowin&r and 
planting one or two years, and then seeding with a 
grain crop. 

2nd. It is generally considered that the enriching or 
vegetable matter in an acre of green sward that will 
cut three-fourths of a ton of hay, is equal to a dressing 
of at least fifteen loads of manure. This is turned un- 
der, where it is free from the dissipating influence of 
the sun and wind, and there remains to enrich the 
land. 

3rd. It is well known to the farmer that, by the old 
practice of planting one or iwo years and seeding with 
grain, before he can get round to renovate all the lots, 
as fast as needed, much of his land in grass will not 
yield a full crop. By this method, requiring as it does 
less manure, he can visit his difierent fields oftener with 
the plow and manure cart, and thus keep his entire til- 
lage ground in a more productive state. 

4th. Almost every farm has some fields in grass too 
low or wet to be plowed and planted in the spring. 
These lands can generally be plowed in August, and 
thus as often as they become bound or overrun with 
wild grasses, can be turned smoothly over, manured 
and rc-seoded, and a good quality of hay continually 
obtained. Of course, land to be managed in this way, 
must be so free from rocks and stumps, that the plow 
can turn it well. 

I have thus given the practice and its recommenda 
tions, and although they will not apply in full extent, 
except in the localities named, still this practice in 
part, would bo useful on most farms, in this region at 
least. F. HoLBRooK. 

The Olive in North Carolina. — Being on a 
visit to Wilmington lately, I fell in with a nurseryman 
from Paris, with fruit trees, shrubs, and flowers — 
among others the olive and tea-plant. I am trying an 
experiment with the former, as I do not think our cli- 
mate too cold for it. It matures in Europe in more 
northern latitudes, and I only wonder it has not been 
long ago introduced and propagated. It affords sub- 
sistence to an immense population in the old countries, 
ami in heathenish days was looked upon as almost sa- 
cred. I have not the means of gratifying my desire 
to make improvements of the kind on a large scale, 
but I do wish that some gentleman blessed with greater 
advantages than myself, would turn his attention to 
acclimating both the tea-plant and olive among us. 
Some have asserted that fruit trees, with the exception 
of the peach, never do 'well in our climate, bu- I think 
the fault lies with ourselves, and will be found in want 
of skill and attention. Did we bestow upon them the 
same labor and same care, and study their nature, as 
they do at the north, I think we would succeed. But 
the fact is, wo have so many avocations, so much bu- 
siness here and there, that we have not got the hang 
of the thing; our minds are too diluted, too lindisci- 
plined. 

Stock. — I am pleased in saying cur people are be- 
ginning to take great pride in the improvement of 
stock, which had been much neglected. There is 
anxious inquiry made after Durham and Devon cattle. 
The Berkshire and Chinese hogs are found on many 
plantations. Horses of the best blood are sought out, 
la which we were sbamefally deficient. I was much 



pleased with your description of the Morgan horse, and 
would be glad to see the breed introduced among us. 
I think it the most perfect form of the horse. Our 
blood horses of Virginia stock, although some of them 
are excellent road horses, are too delicate for planta* 
tion drudgery. The Morgan horse seems to combine 
strength and speed. I do not yet despair of seeing 
them introduced, as the spirit of improvement is abroad, 
and who shall stay its course ? It is indeed a pleasing 
contrast with the retrospect of past years. The mass 
of our population in earlier periods being employed in 
making turpentine and tar, farming was a secondary 
employment. I well recollect when the horses, after 
plowing by day, were turned out to graze in the woods 
by night, and it was sometimes noon next day before 
they could be found. The horses being weak, the 
ground was only miserably scratched, hence shallow 
plowing has been handed down to us; and as it comes 
time-honored with the rust and sanction of antiquity, 
many are still irrevocably attached to it. Our horses, 
indeed, were of the sorriest description, and in general, 
our cattle and hogs no bettor. J. D. J. TopsaU, 
New Hanover Co,, N. C. 

Wages of Labor. — ^The Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents contains an extended tabular state- 
ment of the prices paid to farm laborers and to me- 
chanics, in the various counties of the diflferent stales 
of the union. The following gives the substance in n 
condensed form: — 

Farm Laborers. — Maine — northern parts — ^$12 to 
$15 per month. 

New Hampshire and Vermont — $12 per month. 

Massachusetts — eastern — $12 to $14 per month, 
do. western — $11 per month. 

New- York — mostly $10 per month, often $12 per 
mo., a very few $8 per mo. 

New Jersey — ^$15 per month, and not boarded. 

Pennsylvania — mostly $10 to $12 per month. 

Maryland — $8 to $10 per month, 37 to 50 cents 
per day. 

Virginia — southern — $5 per month — northwestern, 
$10 per month. 

North Carolina — northern and central, $7 to $8 per 
month — western, 60 to 75 ots. per day. 

South Carolina — western, $5 per month — north- 
western, $6 to 10 per month — northeastern, 28 cents 
per day— central, $8 to $10 per month — white labo- 
rers, $15 per month. 

Georgia — northwestern, $15 per month, or 75ceDts 
per day. 

Alabama — southern, 30 cents per day — northenii 25 
cents a day — central, 50 cents a day. 

Mississippi — colored, 50 cents a day; white, $12 Is 
$15 per month, and found. 

Louisiana — the older settled portions, $12 to $15 
por month, and found — ^newer parts, 50 ots. per day. 

Tennessee — vcestern, $10 to $12 per month — east- 
em, $10 to $15 per month. 

Kentucky— eastern, $7 to $10 per month — ^western, 
$8 to $12 per month. 

Ohio — mostly $10 per month — ^rather higher in the 
southern parts. 

Indiana — $9 to $10 per month. 
. Illinois — central and southern, $8 to $10 per mo.— 
northern, $15 to $20 per mo. 

Michigan — ^very variable, average about $11 per rao. 

Iowa — about $12.50 per month. 

As a general average, wages are higher in mora 
newly settled regions, especially where emigration is 
rapid and enterprise considerable; in older country 
places, the wages are lower, except near large eitias, 
where they are high. In the slave-holding states, 
wages are generally oonsiderably lower than else- 
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where, with the exception of the sugar region in 
-X.ouisiana, and the more southern, newer, and cotton 
producing portions. To these general remarks, there 
are of course exceptions. 

Mechanics. — In the more northern and eastern states, 
the daily wages are from $1 to $1 .25, heing higher in 
cities. In the more northern slave states wages are 
not quite so high. In the newer slave states the wa- 
ges of mechanics are high, varying from $1 to $2. In 
the western states, the price is greatly variable, being 
from 75 cts. to $2 per day; scarcity in a supply tending 
to advance the price; while the low price of provisions, 
and consequent higher rate of money, has a contrary 
tendency. ..^.•. 

Age or Trees. — De Candolle gives a table of 
old trees, from which it appears that the elm has been 
known to reach 335 years; cypress about 350; ivy 
450; larch 576; orange 630; olive 700; oriental plume, 
720; cedar of Lebanon almost 800; oak 870, 1080, 
1500; lime 1076, 1147; yew 1214, 1453, 2538,2880. 
How wonderful do the immense ages of these trees ap- 
pear, when contrasted with the short period of exist- 
ence allotted to some other specimens of the vegetable 
world ! Some plants, such as the minute fungi, for 
example, are said to live only a few hours, or at most, 
a few days. Most mosses live but one season, and the 
greater portion of our cultivated plants are annuals, 
which die as soon as they have ripened their seeds. 

Packino Apples for Sea Votages. — The follow- 
ing method is described by a writer in the Farmer and 
Mechanic J which he adopted, for packing fine and se- 
lected apples for exf)ortation to England. When they 
arrived at Sheffield, every one was sound. The very 
finest only were selected, and the moisture, if any 
carefully wiped oflf; each apple was then rolled in clean, 
dry, wrapping paper. The ban'el was then thinly 
lined with straw, and the apples placed in as closely as 
possible, without jamming them, and then headed up. 
An inside lining hoop prevented all danger of the 
heads being knocked in by accident. Thus put up, 
they could not be made to rattle by common usage. 
Directions were sent with them as follows: — " These 
barrels of apples are not to be rolled or tnrabled about; 
'if carted, or sent by land, something is to be put on 
the floor of the cart or wagon, to keep them from be- 
ing bruised, rattled, or jolted." This care and labor 
will appear small when it is recollected that it may 
insure an additional price of several dollara on each 
barrel, in the English market. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 



Sowing Wheat in Drills.— Bertie Co., North 
Carolina. The preparation of the soil for sowing 
wheat in drills, is the same as for sowing brpadcast. 
The wheat may be sown with a drill calculated for 
the purpose, or the ground may be marked out in fur- 
rows, by what is called a ribbing plow, the wheat 
sown broadcast by hand, and the ground harrowed 
lengthwise the furrows, which throws nearly all the 
wheat into the furrows. The drills or rows are 
usually about ten inches apart. There are some ma- 
chines for drilling wheat used in this country, but we 
cannot say where any are made for sale, or what the 
cost of them would be. About a bushel and a half of 
seed, is the quantity usually sown per acre in drills. 
The running together, or packing of the soil, of which 
you speak, we presume could be to some extent obvia- 
ted by running a coulter between the drills after the 
, ground has become settled, in spring. (See our arti- 
cle on the " Cultivation of Wheat/' in our February 
number.) 
. Rblativb Advantages of the West and Sottth. 



— A Subscriber, Malone, N. Y. The advantages 
presented to emigrants by any section, can only bo fair- 
ly estimated by a personal examination, by the persons 
who contemplate a removal. We would advise you to 
go and see for yourself. The facilities of travel are 
now such that but little time or expense is required to 
reach almost any part of the country. 

Ashes and Ouano. — J. O. H., Manhasset, Lonjr 
Island. We can see no reason why ashes applied to 
the ground in connection with guano, should ** counter- 
act or neutralize " the effect of the latter; but if any 
one can speak from experience on the subject, we 
should like to hear. 

Dairy House. — A Subscriber., Springdale, Ohio. 
We should prefer to have a dairy-house sunk about 
four feet in the ground. A cooler temperature would 
thus be secured than if it were built wholly on the sur- 
face. For the milk of thirty cows it should be not less 
than sixteen feet square. The bottom should be nioe- 
ly flagged with stones, or if bricks or tiles should be 
used, they should be of the hardest kind. Soft bricks - 
absorb and retain the slops, and are liable to emit an 
unpleasant odor. The walls should be of brick or 
stone, and not less than twelve feet in height, as the 
height keeps the room cooler, and favors a circulation 
of air. The windows should be shaded by blinds or shut- 
ters, hung at the upper end, which will admit of their 
being raised without letting in the sun, and the entrance 
of insects should be prevented by wire screens. A free 
circulation of air should be kept np, as this is essential to 
keeping the milk in a sweet state, and to the separa- 
tion or rising of the cream. An ice-house should join 
the dairy-house, or be separated from it by a closet, 
and there should be a passage with doors from one to 
the other. The building should be protected from the 
sun by shade trees, but they should not be so close as 
to obstruct the passage of the air. 

Cultivation of Onions. — There is no difficulty in 
producing onions from seed in one season of a size large 
enough to suit any one. They.will grow well upon 
any rich soil, except that which is quite gravelly and 
dry. Plenty of rotten compost manure and leached 
ashes, worked slightly into the soil, the top of the 
ground made fine and smooth, the seed sown as soon as 
the ground is in proper condition, in rows fifteen inohee 
apart, the plants thinned to two inches apart, and kept 
clear, will ensure a crop. The average yield with good 
cultivation, is from 300 to 600 bushels per acre. 

Potatoes from Seed. — E. H.. Cedar Point, N. C. 
There is no difficulty in raising potatoes from seed. 
Gather the balls in the fall, or after the vines are dead, 
mash them, wash out the seed, dry it, and plant it an 
inch deep in loamy soil next spring. Plant in a seed 
bed, as you would cabbages, and transplant the young 
plants to hills two feet apart, in good soil. Some wiU 
grow nearly as large as hen's ^gs the first season; 
but it wilt require about three seasons to fully deve- 
lope their character. 

Injury to a Cow's Teat. — J. L. R., Wilmington, 
Del. If the teat has healed with an open rent in the 
side, we can hardly tell what would be best. Perhaps 
if the edges of the opening were slightly scarified, and 
then brought in contact by a suture or by adhesive 
plaster, a natural closing might be effected. As to 
drying up this teat, we do not see how it could bo done 
so long as the milk is involuntarily discharged through it. 

Black Ants. — C. H. Gum Camphor, laid in the 
tracks of ants, is the best article for keeping away 
these troublesome insects, which we have ever tried. 

Extirpation of Dock. — A. H. N. The best way 
to kill docks is to pull them up, or cut with a tool made 
for that purpose. They should be cut at least two in 
ches below the surface, in order to take off* all the eyes 
and prevent their sprouting. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



CoMMUKiCATioNB havo been received sinoe our last, 
from J. O. K.y A Subscriber, N. Longworth, B. H., A 
Subscriber, Samuel Guthrie, E. Bridge, J. L. Roche, 

D. A. Ogden, Prof. J. P. Norton, G. Butler, L. H. J., 
W. L. Eaton, F. Holbrook, 8. S. R., Eli Westfall, 

E. D. H. T. W. Olcott. 

M. W. P/s notes were intended for this No., but 
we And them, now that the paper is full, among the 
papers postponed to next month. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received, since 
our last, as follows : 

The Physiology of Digestion, with experiments on 
the Gaslric Juice, bv Dr. W. Beaumont, surgeon in 
the,U. S. Army. 2i. edition, corrected by S. Beau- 
mont, M. D. From the publisher, C. GooDarcH, Bur- 
lington, Vt. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green-house Plants, &o., 
grown in the BuflTalo Nursery by Benj. Hodge, very 
tastefully got up, and valuable for its decriptions of 
fruits, Sec, nnd its hints on the culture of trees and 

plants. Fresh Gleanings ; or a new Sheaf from the 

old fields of Continental Europe. By Ik. Makvel. 
In two parts. Harper 8c Brothers, New-York. From 
the Author. 

Tub coming State Fair. — ^This annual festival 
will commence at Saratoga on Tuesday, the 14th inst., 
and will continue three days. We trust that all com- 
jh^titors will be in readiness to comply with the pub- 
Fished requisitions of the Society. The examination of 
niticlcs nil animals, it should be remembered, will 
take place un the first day of the exhilrition. The 
Executive committee have given notice, that '' stock 
and articles must be on hand on Monday, the 13th of 
Sijptember. a*.id duly entered at the business office and 
arran<;cd on the ground and in the buildings, so that an 
exa.Tiiuation can be made by the judges on Tuesday.'* 
Tiie jiidjies are also expected to be present on the 13th. 
The Executive committee also give notice that — 

i- Q^ Persons intending to send stock and itrttcles 
for exhibition by the Albany and Schenectady Railroad 
are desired to communicate with C. L. Ltnds, Esq., 
superintendent at the office of the Company, Albany. 
Articles should lie direc ed to his care with plain and 
full directions. Those intending to send by the way of 
Troy, will direct to the care of Johathan Edwards, 
Esq. President of the Troy and Greenbush Railroad, 
0rcenlmsh, and with full directions. All articles left 
to the care of either of the gentlemen above named, 
will be forwaided wilhout delay." 

From ail quarters we hear that preparations are be- 
ing made for an extensive show, and we have no doubt 
that every de) artment will be well filled. We pre- 
sume the 'show of horses in partionlar, will be large, 
comprising many fine animals. Besides the wide eom- 
petition among horses in our Arn State, there will, un- 
donbtedly, be many from abroad. We have already 
been inl'ormed that ^^ Black Hawk" from Vermont, 
*'Ginbrd Morsran," (twenty-one years old,) Irora New- 
Hit I psUire, ard a noted IV^jrgan liorse belonging to S* 
STKfeiLV.. Esq., of Stanstead, Canada East, w^ill be on 
tU '. < r )und. together with specimens of their progeny; 
also the horse " Top-Gal!ant, " from New-Jersey, 
owned by Mr. S. C. Smith. [See his advertisement in 
this number.] We presume there will also be speci- 
mens of (ine-wiioled sheep from Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont, besides a liberal show from the 
best flocks in this State. The occasion will afford an 
e. oellent opportunity for the purchase of fine stook of 



all kinds, as well as implements of ftgricnUara^ 
&c., kc. 

Mr. ICorton's Return. — Professor JoRir P. Noa^ 
TON, whose interesting letters ftrom Europe have a]^ 
peared in the Cultivator, has again returned to thns 
country ; having, in addition to several years' study in 
the laboratory of Prof. Johnston, at Edinburgh, paask 
ed a year in chemical and physioiogical tnvestigatioiw 
under the direction of the celebrated Dr. Mui.dbr, wX 
Utrecht. He now goes to New-Kaveo to assoms tlM 
duties devolving on the professorship of Chemistry, •• 
which he was some time sinoe appointed, in Ysle ool> 
lege. Though the ground on which be is about to ea- 
ter, IS in a great decree, untried ia- this osontr^r, v« 
can hardly doubt, that with the 80«nd praetical senao 
and scientific acquirements which he brings to the tadb, 
hts saoeess in demonstrating the oonasxion of chMua- 
try with agrioohure, will altimsfteiy be eoaplete «dl 
satisfaoCory. 

Annual Fair of th* American iNsrrrrTB. — Thm 
twentieth annual exhibition of this institution, wfll 
ootamence at Castle Garden, in the city of New-York, 
on the fifth of October next. Specimens of manufao- 
tures and the arts, designed for premiums, must be d«- 
livered at the Garden on the first and second days of 
October, and vegetables, fruits and flowers, must be 
presented before 12 oWock, M., on the 4th. The ex- 
hibition will be open to the public on the 5th, at 9 o'- 
clock, A. M. The show of cattle and other live 
stock will commence on Wednesday, October 13th, and 
close on Thursday^ the 14th. The show ground is in 
the rear of Madison Cottage, corner of twenty- third 
street and Fifth Avenue. All entries for live stock 
must be made on or before Monday, the 1 1th of Octo- 
ber. For particulars, see the circular of the Instil 
tute. 

American Agricultural Association. — We aceU 
dentally omitted to notice in our last, that the exhibition 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers, under the direotioa 
of this Association, will be held at 561 Broadway, 
New- York, on the 8th and 9th of September. Tho 
days have been changed at the suggestion of the Stata 
Agricultural Society, whose Fair was appointed for 
the 15th and 16th of September, the day heretoforo 
named for this Association. It is hoped that many 
of our florists and nurserymen will attend this exhibit 
tion. 

Hereford Cattle — Removal. — The herd of Her»> 
ford cattle formerly known as Messrs. Cornino It 
SoTHAM*8, which has for several years been kept on 
Mr. Corning's farm, near this city, has been divided. 
A considerable portion of the herd had been disposed 
of and taken to diflercnt parts of the country during 
the pist winter and spring. Of the remainder, Mr. 
SoTHAM has taken the larger portion to the Western 
part of this State, near Black Rock. He left here the 
latter part of July with twenty-five head of superior 
animals. It is his intention to continue to breed these 
cattle for sale. We are told that the farm to which 
they have been taken, is well adapted to grass and thfl 
rearing of stock; tho location in respect to communi- 
cation is also favorable. On any day during the sea- 
son of navigation, stock may be sent westward by 
steamboat to any port along the lakes, from BofTalo to 
Chicago. Eastward, they may be sent by steamboat 
to anv part of the country along the shores of laka 
Ontairo, or the St. Lawrence, or by beau through tha 
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Erie oanal. The herd of stock will be a great ac- 
quis! tioa to the immediate vicioily in which it is loca- 
ted, and the farmers will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to introdaoe the blood into their herds as fast as 
practicable. 

Mr. CoRNiNO still keeps at his farm a few prime in- 
dividuals of the former herd. 

89* Mr. Sotham's post-office address is Black 
Rock. 

£oo-Hatchtno Machine. — We would call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. Hoffman's machine, 
in this number. We think there can be no doubt that 
it is superior to any thing of the kind heretofore in use, 
and it is the opinion of those familiar with its operation, 
that it is destined to come into general use. 

Be£8. — In the month of July last, Mr. St. John, 
who has charge of the public grounds attached to the 
Capitol here, discovered a swarm of bees on one of the 
trees in the park. He cut off* the limb to which they 
were attached, and took them down; when it was dis- 
eovered that they had made a considerable quantity of 
oomb, and were evidently at work in their usual way. 
The top of the tree was very thick and full of foliage, 
completely protecting the bees from the sun, and af- 
fording besides, some shelter from rain. There is no 
doubt that they would have continued to make this their 
" abiding place" till frost and cold weather would have 
destroyed the leaves and their own lives. They were 
readily put into a hive, and are doing well. 

Death or American Eclipse. — In our June num- 
ber we mentioned that this noted horse was still 
alive and well. He, however, died on the 11th of 
July last, at Shelbyville, Kentucky. He was at the 
time of his death, the joint property of Jilson P. 
Yates and S. T. Drane. 

Cloth of Gold Rose. — Mr. James Wilson has 
sent us samples of this celebrated rose. It appears 
to flourish well in his garden, producing numerous 
flowers of good size and beautiful form. 

Vanilla. — J. D. Jones, of Topsail, North Carolina, 
has sent us some leaves of a plant which he says grows 
wild in the woods of that section. He observes, " It 
is said to impart an agreeable flavor to tobacco used 
for smoking. It might no doubt be much improved by 
culture, and I think could be rendered an article flt for 
oommeroe. It is one of the most agreeable perfumes 
in nature.'^ The plant commonly called Vanilla, is 
described as an orchideous climbing shrub of Mexico 
and tropical America. Whether the loaves sent us by 
Mr. Jones, are from a plant of this species, we cannot 
tell ; they, however, emit an abundant and very agree- 
ble odor. 

Api^le-farino Machine. — We have lately seen an 
improved machine for paring apples, invented and pa- 
teated by Messrs. Bullock & Benson of New- York. 
We had supposed that Yankee ingenuity had previous- 
ly broc^ht this article to the greatest possible perfec- 
tion; but it w^ill be admitted that something new has 
been added, when the (act is known that this machine 
will perfectly take ofi*the skin of an apple in the neat- 
est manner in about one second, and that it will 
eoatinue to work at this rate as fast as the apples can 
be taken off and put on. It is quite simple in its con- 
strootion, though considerably different from the com- 
mou m.%chines of the kind. We are told that its pro- 
bable cost will be about three dollars. 

RjBfOTATioir or the Soil..— Mr. S. W. Tallmados 
pfwohaaed a few ytors since a farm of 300 acres, near 
CMtletCQ, mae miles below this eity. A largo portion 
of the farm had boon mnoh reduced in fertility, from 
havii^been *'hard rui^' for scToral years before Mr. 
T. porofaased it. Infais first attami^ts at reaevatioDr 
he purefaased ia the oity larsre quantiliea of oyster- 
•hell limey leaahed atlm aad stable maflaroi whioh 



were transported to the farm and liberally applied. Af- 
ter several years trial with these articles, Mr. T. came 
to the conclusion that their effects were not uf suffi- 
cient yalue to balance the cost of purchase and trans- 
portation, and that some less expenbive mode of manu- 
ring must be adopted. He is now, therefore, opera- 
ting on the following plan : Clover and Timothy seed 
are sown, and the crop, (or nearly the whole of it,) ia 
allowed to die and rot on the ground. The first year, 
the growth is principally clover, the second, clover and 
timothy in about equal proportions, and third nearly all 
timothy. By the fourth year, or sooner, according ta 
the previous state of the ground, it is to be broken up, 
and cropped to the extent which shall appear to be ex- 
pedient. The previous course to be repeated to the 
extent which may be necessary to prevent the deterio- 
ration of the soil. Some of the fields under this course 
had on them a growth equal to a ton and a-half to two 
tons of hay per acre. 

We would suggest to Mr. Tallmadqs an expen 
ment in connexion with his system, viz : that he should 
lay 00" an acre of this land — which should be of equal 
quality and have on it an equal quantity of clover and 
grass compared with the land adjoining — ^and pasture 
it with sheep for as many seasons as the crop on the 
other portions of the lot shall be rotted on the ground 
Keep the growth on the pastured piece fairly fed down, 
not gnawed to the roots, but permitting nothing to go 
to seed. Credit the pasturage of the sheep at a fair 
price. Break up the pastured acre in connexion with 
the same extent of adjoining (and — or together with 
the whole field, as may bo convenient — crop both por- 
tions alike, under the same treatment. Carefully com- 
pare the product of the pastured and unpastured por- 
4ions ; and after having ascertained and set down the 
value of each, add the value of the pasturage to its ap- 
propriate portion, and let ut know which acre shotot ih$ 
greatest profit. 

Plaster.— Mr. Tallmadoe has frequently used 
gypsum on portions of his farm whioh have been seve- 
ral years under cultivation, but without the least per 
ceptible effect. This season, however, he is cropping 
for the first time some new ground, and the Indian 
com and potatoes are evidently much benefitted faj 
plaster. The contrast between the rows to whioh it 
had been applied, and the adjoining ones, where it was 
purposely omitted, was obviously in favor of tha 
plaster. 

Plank Roads. — In company with George Gedde9| 
Esq. we lately enjoyed a ride on the Salina and Cen- 
tral Square plank road. This road, in constructing 
whioh Mr. 6. was engineer, was completed during tha 
past year. I|s length is fifteen miles. It is decidedly 
the most agreeable road to ride over, that we evei 
saw. The carriage glides along tfs smoothly as on th« 
frozen surface of a lake or river. The plank are hem- 
lock, eight feet long and three inches thick; laid im- 
mediately on the earth, which is made perfectly smooth 
to receive them. They keep their places without any 
fastening. On one side of the road there is a good 
ground track, twelve feet wide, made exactly level 
with the plank, on which carriages turn out, and which 
in dry weather is a good road. The cost of this road 
(including both the earth and plank tracks,) was $1,« 
500 per mile, and it is expected the plank will last 
eight years. A team will carry about double the 
weight on this road that it will on the common roads, and 
a horse in a light carriage will readily go along at tha 
rate of sixty or seventy miles a day. In sections where 
plank can be cheaply procured, we have no doubt that 
these roads will be found profitable. 

Large Eog.— W. Walsh, Esq., has left with naa 
hen's egg whioh weighed 4^ ounces, and was eight 
inchea aad three-Xoutths in eirciimferenee the loageif 
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way, and seven inches the other. It contained two 
yolks. We are told that the hen frequently lays snch, 
but we presume ?;he cannot afford to lay but half as of- 
ten as common hens, as her eggs arc twice the com- 
mon size. 

Hand Stocking-Loom. — A correspondent wishes to 
obtain information in regard to a hand stocking-loom. 
If such a machine is manufactured for sale, we s-hall 
be obliged if any one will inform us where it can be 
had, stating the price, and whether it could be used to 
advantage by a person unacquainted with it. 

New PLU.M.-Mr. J. S.Walsh has left us a specimen of 
plums, produced by a seedling tree now growing on his 
farm near this city. Its size is rather small, shape 
round, color reddish purple; flesh tender and sweet, 
with a little astringcncy next to the skin: pit small. 
It has an aroma resembling some of the wild plums, 
and from its taste and general character, it is not im- 
probable that it is a hybrid between the wild plum and 
some cultivated variety. From its earliness, (being 
ripe the fore part of August,) and good flavor, we 
should think it worthy of propagation. 

Red Astrachan Apple. — Mr. Kirtij^nd of Green- 
bush, has left us a very handsome sample of this fruit. 
It is one of the most beautiful apples grown — of large 
size, deep red color, and of an agreeable acid flavor. 
It Mas taken to England from Sweden about thirty 
years ago, and from thence was introduced to this 
country, 

fS^ The Vernon Agricultural Association, of 
Oneida county, N. Y., will hold an exhibition of fiirm 
stock, agricultural products, and domestic manufac- 
tures, at Vernon Centre, on the 6th of October next. 

Bottling Insects. — The Boston CvUivator states 
that Mr. S. Pond, of Cambridge port, practices with 
success the following plan, for catching insects. He 
hangs common glass bottles in his fruit trees, filled to 
the mouth with sweetened water, leaving the mouths 
uncorked Wasps, hornets, beetles and moths of vari- 
ous kinds, are attracted by the liquid, and having once 
eotcred the bottles, are unable to escape. Transpa- 
rent glass is said to be better than colored — few insects 
being lound in the latter, but great numbers in the for- 
mer. It is mentioned that Mr. Ives uses pitchers in- 
stead of bottles. They are filled two-thirds full, and 
are hung by the handle to the branches of the trees. 

Experiment in Pork Making. — B. Dinsmore, 
states in the Genesee Farmer, that he made an experi- 
ment in fattening ho^s with Indian corn and barley, by 
which the hogs gained one pound, live weight, for eve- 
ry four and a-half pounds of grain eaten . The food 
was cooked by boiling from six to twelve hours. The 
corn was boiled whole, but the barley was first ground. 
He thinks grinding is of no benefit, provided the grain 
is cooked enough. 

Comparative Weight or Fleece and Carcass. — 
Fleeces vary so much in cleanness, that it is nearly im- 
possible to ascertain the relative proportion of fleece 
and carcass, by m^rely weighing each at the time the 
wool is taken off. Some have estimated that Merino 
and Saxon sheep would give a pound of wool to 18 or 
19 pounds of carcass. W. D. Dickinson states in the 
Genesee Farmer j that he weighed his sheep and their 
fleeces this season, at the time of shearing, and found 
that they varied from one pound of wool to eight pounds 
live ounces of carcass, to one to twenty-eight pounds. 
His yearling ewes averaged a pound of wool to 13i of 
carcass; yearling rams, 1 to 16); yearling wethers, 1 
to 164; two-year-old rams, 1 to 14; two-year-old we- 
thers, one to 17); fat sheep, I to 17); breeding ewes, 
1 to I84. The whole flock, consisting of 176, avera- 
ged a pound of wool to about seventeen pounds of car- 
cats. The wool is said to have been well washed, free 
from gum and nearly so from oil. The greatest weight 



of wool in proportion to the weight of oarcass was a 
yearling ewe weighing 40^ lbs., and which gave 4 lbs. 
14 oz. of wool, about 4:^ inches in length; another 
weighed 50^ lbs., and sheared 4.| lbs. wool. 

White Carrots. — Henry Coleman says that the 
Belgian white carrot has come greatly into favor in 
England. A distinguished farmer there flnds it thirty 
per cent more productive than common carrots. One 
farmer had grown nearly 32 tons per acre, average 24 
tons ; another usually obtained 25 tons ; another, with 
high manuring, obtained a hundred tons from three acres. 
Another had grovB ^.,£00 bushels or 1,200 per acre on 
four acres. In this country, its comparative produc- 
tiveness is as great as in England, and projecting sev- 
eral inches above ground, is harvested with great faci- 
lity. But it will not endure the winter in the ground; 
which, however, sometimes destroys the yellow carrot, 
when unusually wet. Seeds of the white carrot do not 
ripen so readily, and much bad seed is sold ; hcnoe far- 
mers planting this variety, should be on the look out. 

Preventing smut in Wheat. — H. B. Hawlet. in 
the Prairie Farmer, says, in speaking of the prepara- 
tion of seed wheat, by soaking in brine, and then rol- 
ling in lime, *^ I sowed thirty acres on new breaking, 
the seed of which was prepared as stated, except two 
casts, not prepared ; this was very smutty; a stranger 
could have followed the strip by the smut and chess. 
That which was brined and limed, had a little chess, 
hot no smut in it. My other wheat, not prepared, 
sown on stubble, was smutty and had much chess. 
That which was brined and limed, yielded 20 per cent 
more than that which was not ; and brought ten cents 
more per bushel than the other ; it weighed 64 lbs. per 
bushel, although 4 lbs. were gained in part by cutting 
early. '^ The brine did not of course kill the chess, 
but the increase of wheat repressed it by partial smo- 
thering. 

E. i). Smith, of Brown county, Ohio, states in the 
Ohio Cultivator, that neither fly nor rust has injured his 
crop for the last four years, during which time he has 
prepared his seed by brining and liming. Of his neigh- 
bors' crops, what has escaped the fly, has been great- 
ly injured by rust. 

To SAVE A LOAD OF Hay. — A sudden shower, on 
large western farms, sometimes spoils a load of wheat 
or hay, or a partly finished stack. Solon Robinson 
says, " I haye often thought that an oil cloth (tarpau- 
lin) large enough to cover a load of wheat or half-built 
stack, would be one of the most useful things a prai- 
rie farmer could own. It would be truly a labor-sa- 
ving instrument" Who will remember this till next 
harvest — or procure such a cover now that it may be 
ready t 

Charcoal as Manttre.— I. Dille states in the Ohio 
Cultivator, that he has tried charcoal as manure with 
great success. He had sown wheat on a piece of ground 
three times, in each case with failure. Charcoal dnst 
(quantity not stated) was applied as manure, and the 
succeeding crop was 25 bushels per acre, of very fine 
and plump wheat. As *' one swallow does not make 
a summer,'* other experiments would be satisfactory, 
especially as other experiments with oharcaal have re* 
suited in no apparent eflfect whatever. 

Winter-Killing of Grass. — ^The MassachtuitU 
Plowman says grass is not winter-killed for want of 
depth of root; '^ the roots are broken off at the surface 
by freezing and thawing, where the surface is clayey, 
or of a nature to adhere to the plant." This strikes 
us as being reasonable; but we should like to know 
how it agrees with the obeervations of others. 

Large Farming. — A writer in the National Stand- 
ard says that Robert B. Boluno of Virgmia, has amm 
kwndred acres of fine wheat, ofu tlumsand sures tit 
grass, thre* kmdred of oats, and mmii kmdtei of com 
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— liis whole farm containing seven thousand acres. 
' His land, formerly very poor, has become fertile by the 
use of lime, and plowing in straw. 

Roads .^-England is famous for its good roads. 
Great care is taken to avoid hills, it being found much 
cheaper in the end to go around a hill than to go over 
it. What would the Enfflish think of many of our 
roads, which cross steep huls by a longer route than 
woald have been needed to avoid them f Foot paths 
are usoally made with care on one or both sides of the 
road; hence their healthy women. 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



PaasR Olxan izias ; or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Con- 
tinental Europe ; by Is. Maxvjo.. PuMiibed by Haspsb Sl 
BaoTBBBS, New- York. 

A cotemporary has remarked that ** this is jast the 
book for an idle hour.^* It is really sach, though the 
•tyle is so well chosen as to combine the instructive 
and agreeable in the happiest manner. It is a free and 
off-hand description of what the author saw in his tra- 
Tchi through most of the kingdoms of Europe, inter- 
spersed with many useful moral reflections. Wo may 
be permitted to say that the work is from the same 
hand as the ** Rural Notices Jbroadf by Caixts/' which 
hare been published in the Cultivator, and which have 
been received with much commendation by our readers. 
It is executed with much neatness, both as to paper 
and typography. 

The Literary World, for Aug. 21, reviews this work 
at considerable length. The writer says — '^ Unless it 
be Saunders' 'American in Paris,' we can recall no work 
of European travel, either English or American, that 
surpasses these Fresh Gleanings, in spirit and clever- 



Fifth AmrvAL Raroar or the Amseicah Ix»titdtb, nuule to 

the Lefislature. April 90th, 1847. 

This is a neat volume of 553 pages. It comprises 
Ib fall the doings of the American Institute for the year 
1846. It contains many valuable essays and papers 
relating to agriculture, gardening, the mechanic arts, 
€co., besides several spirited and interesting speeches 
and addresses, delivered before the Institute. 

Tax AmaiCA!! AacHmcT ; comprieiuf orijrinal doeigns of Conn- 
try Resklencef, bda|»ted to the taste end cirranMiiuicee of the 
Merchant, the Farmer and Mechanic ; by Ritch & Grkt, Ar- 
ehitocia. Publitbed by C. M. Savton, 20S Broadway, New- 
York. 

The object of this publication is to introduce origi- 
nal designs of country seats, adapted to the varied 
' tastes and circumstances of our population — from the 
villa to the cottage and faim-house. The requisite de- 
tails, speoiflcations, plans, and directions, with careful 
estimates of the cost, accompanying e.ach design. 
Published monthly, at 25 cents per number. P. 
CooKc, 454 Broadway, Albany, is agent for the 
work. 



Tarn DisTXiCT Scaoox. JotTKXAL of the 9tate of New-Tort, Alba- 
ay. Wm. H. Campbcll, Editor— fiO eenta per year. 
This Journal has recently appeared in a decidedly 
improved form, on new type and good paper. It is 
now conducted by the Rev. Wm. H. Campbell, a gen- 
tleman, if we may judge from the few numbers issued 
under his direction, admirably qualifled to conduct such 
a joarnal. We are glad to sea that it is assuming a 
more popular character — one well adapted to interest 
parents and children as well as teachers. A copy of 
this Journal is sent, by the State, to each of the 10,- 
000 or 12,000 school districts in this State. 

Amkricait Joukhal of Scisnce and AxTfl. — ^We 
have before us the July number of this ably-coaduoted 



work. As usual, it contains much scientific informa- 
tion, a considerable portion of which posses-^es general 
interest. Amonor the more popular articles, we no- 
tice one on the Whirlpool and Rapids, below the Falls 
of Niagara, with illustrations, by R. Bakewellj De- 
scription of Two New Species of Fossil Footmarks 
found in Massachusetts and Connecticut, or, of Ani- 
mals that make them, by Rev. Edwabd Hitchcock; 
Glycocoll, (Gelatine of Sugar,) and some of its Pro- 
ducts of Decomposition, by Prof. E. N. Hobsford; 
Reports on Meteorites, by Prof. Charles Upham 
Shepherd ; Facts in Physifogical Chemistry, in a let- 
ter by Baron von Liebig to Prof Everett, of Har- 
vard University; Nutri6cation and Fertilization of 
Soils, by F. Kuhlman. This work is conducted by 
Professors Silliman Sc Dana, and pubrKshed (at New 
Haven.) on the first day of every second month, $5 

per year. 

Southern Cultivator. — In our last number we 
noticed the death of Mr. Camay, late editor of the 
Southern Cultivator. The August number of that pub- 
lication announces that Dr. Daniel Lee is about to 
take charge of its editorial department. Dr. L. is ex- 
tensively known as an able agricultural writer. He 
has for several years been connected with the Geneset 
Farmer^ as its principal editor, and he has devoted 
much time and study to the investigation of the scien- 
ces with which agriculture is especially connected. 
We trust the new connection he has formed will prove 
mutually satisfactory and beneficial, to himself, to pub- 
lishers, and to patrons. 



FOREIGN NOTICES. 



Sale ov Cotswold Rams in England. — ^The Mark- 
Lane Exprest states that at Mr. W. Hewer's ram-sale, 
on the 24th July, forty-two improved Cotswold rams 
brought an average of £17, 3s. 8d., being equal to 
about $S5 each. The same paper states that at Mr. 
Charles Laroe's sale, on tho 3l8t of July, forty-two 
ramH sold at an average of £18, ISs. 6d., equal to 
$94 and a fraction each. Most of the sheep were 
shearlings or yearlings. Mr. Large took four prizes 
at the late meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
at Northampton. 

The Rotal Agricultural Socistt of Enolano, 
held its annual exhibition the present season at North- 
ampton, from the 20th to the 23rd of July, inclusive. 
The show of animals was considered equal to any for- 
mer one. The Short- Horn, Hereford, and Devon cat- 
tle in particular are spoken of as being uncommonly 
fine. The prizes for the two host Short-Horn bulls, 
were awarded to John Parkinson, of Ley-fields, near 
Newark, and Wm. Smith of West-Rasen; for the best 
Short-Horn cow, to Richard Booth, of Warlahy, near 
Northallerton. The prizes for the two best Hereford 
bulls, were awarded to Samuel Aston, of Lynch 
Court, Leominster, and George Pitt, of Wellington, 
near Hereford ; for the best Hereford cow, to Wm. 
Abbott, of Glinton, near Peterborough. The prizes 
for the two best Devon bulls, were awarded to Tho- 
mas Bond, of Bishops' Lydiard, and the Duke of Man- 
chester, Kimbolton castle. In Leicester sheep, ^the 
two prizes for rams in class 1, were awarded to T. E. 
Pawlbtt, of Beeston ; the first prize in class 2, to 
Robert Smith, of Burley-on-the-Hill, near Oakham ; 
for ewes to Wm. Sandat, of Holme Pierrepont, and 
Robert Smith. In South Downs, Jonas Webb of 
Babraham, John Harris, of Hinton, and the Duke of 
Manchester, obtained the prizes. In Cotswolds, 
Charles Large "of Broadwell, near Leoklade, was 
the principal prize taker. All thoao prizes were from 
20 to 60 sovereigna. 

This Society haa apwarda of- 7,000 members. Du- 
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ring the first day of the exhibition, 1,336 visitors en- 
tered the yards ; the second day, 2,738 j and the third 
day 22,090. At the dinner of the Society, the Earl 
of Chichester proposed the health of our Minister, 
Mr. Bancroft, to which the latter replied in an elo- 
quent speech, which was received with great applause. 
In allusion to the remark of Earl C. that Britain and 
the United States might ** long remain in terms of 
brotherhood," Mr. Bancroft said — 

" I respond fully, and in the name of every Ameri- 
can, in the wish that has been uttered, that peace may 
be continued forever — (cheers) nay, rather let us hope 
that the relations between our countries, the interna- 
tional intelligence betwixt us, may lead to such inti- 
mate relations that the very thought of the disturbance 
of peace may be dismissed from our minds, and that it 
may seem a vain, unnecessary, and a useless prayer to 
pray that peace may be perpetaal (cheers). This, 
gentlemen, is uttered from my heart, and every one of 
my countrymen will, I am sure, respond to it. I beg 
to renew my expressions of gratitude for your kindness 
to me on this occasion, and to offer my fervent prayers 
for the prosperity of th^^ farmers of England (loud 
cheers)." 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York. Aug 'JO. 1847. 

FI,OUR--Gene»ec, $'i.63jat5.75— Ohlnund Michijrau, ^.'iTxi 
9S.02\. Sale* about KWO bltls.. iienrly alt for home irade. Sottii*. 
Eii|rli<ui order* in inarkei, but iliey caiiiioi Im •xecuied at pre»«ni 
rales. 

GRAIN— Wheal, Genesee, pcrbti.. »l.a)— \Ve.-«1erii red, §1.00. 
Market not farm. Corn, per bu., 7oa77c.— closed finii at 75 ct«. 
Rye in deniHnd, at 87^ ctt. per bu. Nothing doing in barley. 
Onts. new. 50c. jwr bunhel. 

BUTTKR—Orunge County, per lb., IftiSOc— Western, dairy, 
liaiQ cent*. 

CHKKSK— per lb., 7o8c. 

BRKF— Me<u, per bhi.. •t'i.SnatIS— Prime, t9 5Da90. 

PORK-Mea*, perbbl ,fl5.t25-Priine, fU 33al2 SO 

HAMS— per ih.. sm.'ked. lO^alicls 

LARD— Per lb. lOnlOJc. 

HEMP— RuMia clean, per ton, ^^^"American, dew-roued. 
•110 

COTTON— New Orleaiu and Alabama per lb., SiaUic— Ufc. 
taid, ejaHJc. ^ 

WOO I ^—(Boston pricM.) Aog. 18. 

Prime or Snxon fleecei*, wiutlied per lb.* 45a50 ctM. 

\mericaii full hlooti fleece."* 4(Vf 45 " 

" lhree-foarth« blo«id fleece*, 35a9 • '* 

halfbhKKl do 3•^l.^3 ** 

" nue-t'ourth blood and common, 2Sa30 ** 

All kind^ of w(K>I in demand. 

RKMA.RKS. — Uy the CatrUiria^ which arrived nt Boston on the 
18lh ult., we have Kngli^h raipers to the .'kl of Anguxt. In conse- 
qnence of t!ie pri>4{K;cl or abundant harvests, not only in the 
Britioli Inlands, but on the continnit of Guro{i«t generally, the price 
of br«ad«!ufr«^ hud slill further declined. Wi4.LMKa & Smith's 
Burojtan T/mfS gives the following view or the decline from the 
lOlh May to the 3d Aug : "' On the 19th May, the price of Ameri- 
can flour in r«<verpooI~ was 4^. itt 4rNi. Ye-iteiday a conrideraliie 
•ale took place ofihe same description of flonr. at 27a. to 27*. Gd. 
The lii.ehe.4i market price of be«t wheat ai Xftrk-Lanu. on Mon- 
day, the ai, when a further redociioii nf^ain i«H»k place of fn»m 8*. 
to 10a. |ier quarter below the currency of the previous Monday, 
wn* 70s per quarter." The harvest 's nearly over in France, 
and had commenced in Rnglnnd. The potato di^eu^e had made its 
appearance in but few districts, and only in a modified form The 
cotton market bns been firm for the most part, since tiie ftuiiiiig of 
the nibcniia. The deniund tor American sailed provisions was 
fair The wool trade was generally bri^k. 

The eflect of the late declension in the prices of breodsttifj* 
abroad, has not been so great here as might have been anticipated, 
owing to the Kmall supply in market, and the quantity called foi on 
domestic account. 



THE CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 1848. 
\I7E are ready to receive orders for the Cultivator Almanac for 
^^ 194S, lx»ing the fifth year of its i^ne. The aMroiiomical cal- 
calflfion<j. which are made lor New- York city, are by G. R Pkr- 
Kias, Profensor of Mathematics in the New-York State Normal 
School. Ill the variety ,ofiu contems, (eonsiniing raaiidv of brief 
hniis and ■nggc<t)ons on agricultural and boriiculiural mat'ers, 
rural and domes'ic economy, tec.) and in the number of its illns. 
trtitioiis. it will be found superior lo any of the previous numbers. 
It i< furnished on the following terms : For 1,000 copies, SIS— for 
SOOO or more. 1^\^ 50 per 1000— the purchaser to have the privi- 
lege of oecHpyiifg the lost p«go with advertisements, fend his nfeme 

inserted as publisher on the utle ptte. Ordert to l>e ~'^ 

LUTHER TUCKER, AUmuj. 

Sept 1» 1M7. 



ZC. ROBBINS. Attorney, and Agent for pmcuri: g patents, 
* Wtts'ungton, D. ^ , will be at 8ar.:toga Springs during ihtt 
two lM«it duys of tlie sitting of the State Fair, where he may b« 
conwItrHl on nil «iil>jicis connected with his profc^Mon. Pcraosia 
desirous of consulting Mr K. can adceriain where he may bo 
found by making inquiry of Nathan P. Coirtnan, B«|., of Saraiogm 
Springs, or of the I-kiitor. 
Sept. 1. lvS47— It. ^ ^^ 



VISITORS TO THE 
New York State Jigricultural Fair, 
nrO be held iii Saruiogu Springs, on the Ulli, I5ih, and 10th of 
^ Hepleniber next, who mny be unable to ojaiii accommoda 
tioni at il e •'^pringH, will find cumi'orlttble quarters at the >ANS 
SOircl HOTKf^ Ballatmi Spa. M. J. THO.MAS. 

K^ Several extra trains will run daily to and from Saratoga 
and BulUton, [a distance of six mi]es,J during the coniinuaiice of 
the Fair. 

^tept■ I. 1847— If 



WILSON. THORBURN & TELLER, 

IN nddit on to their other nursery stock, will liave for .«a1e tbii 
Ml, Bettrre Laugher^ licoii Ijc Clerc, Colmar D'Aretaberff« 
Iiicouiiue, Van Mon«>, and Althorp Crasttaiie Peiir*. 

W., T. & T. would also inform the public that they have made 
an arrangement with Dr. Hekmar Wkkdbli., by which they are » 
have the ci>ntrul of the «tock of his magnificent new seedling cherry 
culled •' AVemlelPs Mottled Bignrreau.'* trees of which variety 
they will have for sale in the autumn laf 1848. 
Sept. 1, 1847.— It. 

BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

^PFIE stot:koffine. thrifty Apple trees, now of sire Ibr trie, i« 
-^ unnsuaily large and fine. The assortment of Cherry Irccs M 
niso very cxieiiiiivc. comprising the most choice and popular aorta. 
Pe.ich iff &*. a very fine collection, healthy and free from disrase. 
Pear trees or' the most choice and select varieties, both on fT99 
stocks and also worked on quince stocks, for dwarfs or garden c«U 
turc Hnt seven trees in ttieMs nurser.es have ever been affected b^ 
fire blight. Al.^o, a very general asjorlment or the Plum, Quince, 
Apricot, Nectarine. Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawlieny, 
Ac. 

The ai«snrtmeiit of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Flowenng 
plants, emhrnces almost every deiiirable article in this department 

Rosei^. !240 varieties. Man)' very choice and rare varieties of 
Mo«s. Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, and other roses, have recentljr 
been added to the collection. 

A fine collection of Oreen-houae Plants; Mvonylhem 90 choiee 
varieties of the Camelia Japonlcn. 

Very extensive addition:* are constantly being made to this estab- 
lishment, aitd no ex|)enNe hns been spared to render it as perfect 
a* that of nny other in our country. Trees destined for the we»i 
will be shipped at Buffalo, per sieatnboat or propeller^ unloat 
otherwise ordered ; and the advantages thnt the»e nurseries poa- 
»e>«i over esitern nurseries in supplying the great we«t will be 
seen at a glance. To say nothine of the extra expense of trana. 
(lortntion. the <»aving ol' eight or ten days, [very oAen two or three 
weekf.] in their iruiisponation, is an item of tome little ampor- 
tHiice. 

The new Descriptive Catalogue of thisestablMiment, a paniphlsi 
of G(i pages giving a full description of several hundred varietiei 
of fruits, Ac. will be sent gratis to all post-paid applicants, Or* 
dcr;t hy i: ail, or otherwise, will receive the most prompt attemioo. 

Buffalo. Sept 1. 1847.— gt BKNJ. HOPGB. 

CHOICE FRUIT TREES AT LOW PRICES. 

FOR sale at the Walwivrth Nursery, by the subaertber. 50,000 
choice Apple Trees, from one to four years from the gnaft, 
and grafted in the root. 

.•JO.(HK) cli«>icc Peach Trees, of about forty different Tarietiee, 
grown in one of the best fmit growing disticts of the country, ft 
IK beginning to be very generally underaiond, thai peach trSM 
grown tn this vicinity are more hardy and healthy, and much mora 
valuable than from almost any other stmrce. These will be soUl 
in small quantity, at 1S| cents, and in large quantities ai a very 
large d'scotint from the retail prtca, and can be packdil mtd shipped 
conveniently. 

3,000 budded and grafted Pear trees, embracing 60 choice Mt% 
many quite new, t>om one to three years old. 

500 Plum trees, of about 20 choice kinds. 

2.0(K) Cherry trees, of al>oui 15 of the best sorts cnltirated. 



800.000 Ap|)ie Seedlings, 95.00 per 1000. Two Tear* 
ty, near.y all very nice for grafting, aiid Iha 



fori 



stocky, 

ding next season. 

Any trees at this norsery will be aold cheap^ and carfeMHf 
puckedL to ofder. 

Peach stones furnished to order in Se|tfember and Octolitr. 
Scions cut and packed at the proper season, of all my chmet/nitt 
at low prices. 

Large indncamenta will be oiared lo anoh as wiab to bay tnaa 
1u sell again. 

Catalogues furnished to all who wish, and tXlpoft-paid comum 
iiicaiious and vrden twmUmng temimtOf piwmpily atlaatfad la. 

BBPIBSXeBa. 

Measrs Gould and Oermond, 80 Naasaa^reet^l 
Walworth, Wayne Co., N. T, Sept 1, 1M7.— It 
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TO NURSERYMEN AND GARDENERS. 
>TVE sabdcriber, intending to change hi* biuiiicM aiid r«inove to 
^ another state, oflent for sale at hn nuraery. near Nornstownj 
Pa., hit itock of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREE.S, OREEN- 
BOUSE PLANTS, &c.. at a low raie. 

Fur particular* addreaa PERCiVAL NICHOLS, Norristown, 
Momomery Co., Pa 

August llih, 1847— It* 

NURSERY BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

rPHR entire stiivlc and good will of of the Walnut Hiiis Nurttry^ 
'■ at Cinciutiaii} Ohio, is offered for shIs. There m no belter 
opeumg in the west, perhaps none belter in the country, for a roan 
dtsome capital and experience- 'l*he coromanicaiion over a great 
extent of country, un^upplicd with trees, i* eusy, the cliniaie is 
good, and the popalaiiou thriving. The demand for trees is good 
and consiaut — increasing rapidly, much intire so than the supply. 

The stock consists or over tt,000 tr«:es in varims stages of 
growth, and contains a good and correct assortment. A copy of 
the inventory and stateroeni of the terms may be tiad upon pemonal 

rlicatiou to Mr. Dowxiivo, at Newhurg, Ij. Tuckek, Albany, or 
Landrkth, riiiladelphia, and Paraons & Co , Flushing. 
Shonid the business not be 6old to a purchaser, the trees will be 
offered for s:de, in suitable lots, about the Isi oC Ociuber. of which 
due notice will be given. CH. W. ELLIOT. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. 2d, 1847.— It. 

' A CARD. 

'PHB public having manifested some interest in the result of my 
•^ efforts at raising new varieties of cherries, I would take the 
liberty to statC} that many of my seedlings have fruited freely one, 
two, hud some of them three 3-ears. 
In order that they might be thoroughly tested by an impartial 



person, and one at the same time qualified to judge correctly of 

their meriu, I have placed them at the control of Mr. KItiot. He 

■ careAilly waiehea their progrcM, made drawings of the frnit. 



noted their qnalities, and compared the results from year to year. 
He also is anthoriz»*d to name and descrilie them as he deems pro- 
per; 1 hotdhig myself in no wise responsible for any statement, 
name, or description, he may publish, though I have the fullest coiifl- 
itenre that the most correo. and impartial desrriptiuns will be made 
hr him, otherwise I should not have entrusted him with the re- 
sponsibility. 

At the same time, I have placed in his hands the sole disposal of 
all buds, grafts, and trees, of my new seedling varieties, and I'roin 
him in future they can only be obtained. J. P. KIRTLAND. 
ruit Ridge, near Clevelaiidi O., Sept. 1., 1847. 

NEW CHERRIES. 

HAVTNG purchased of Profes^r J. P. Kirtlalkd all buds or 
graHs that may l)e cut from the original trees of his new seed- 
lihg cherries, as follows, viz. : 

Cleveliind Bigarreau, Rllioit's Favorite, 

Ritckp-irt •* Ohio Beauty, 

liOie '* The Doctor, 

and Kirt)and*s Mary; 
descriptiors of which have appeared in the Horticulturist, we 
ofl^r for sate the coming fall a limned number of thrifty trees of 
one yearns growth, at one dollar per tree. We have also for sale 
at ihe reguHir ratfs, a fine >tock of trees of nearly all the new and 
roost p«)pular, as well as old varieiie'i of fruiLs. ' Also nrnameiiial 
tr6e.4, slirubd, n^sei, evergreens. cVc, Ac. Catalogues Rem gratis 
to nil applicants bv letter, post-paid. ELLIOT ft Co. 

Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Onio. Sept. 1, 1847.— It. 

FOR SALE, 
The PREMmM Stallion, TOP-GALLANT, Jr. 

WILL be offered for show ami for sale, at the New- York State 
Fair at Saralogn Springs, on the 14ih, I5th. and lOih days of 
September next, the unrivalled Stock Horse, Top-Gallaxt, Jr., 
owned by Spencer C i^miih. of Blot>msbnry. Warren county. 
New-Jersey, was nine years old last Juno. Perfectly sound and 
free fn>m blemish, is sixteen hands and three inches high, a Iteau- 
tifui bright bay, blaek legs, main and mil, and entirely free from 
white ; ToAy figure and uf most beautiful form, and elegance of 
action. 

He was got by old Top-Gnllani, and he by old Whalebone, and he 
by Granby, and Granby by old imported Messenger; iiisdam was 
a Virginia mare, and fast I rotter. 

Tins unrivalled H<*ree was exhibited on the 9Gih day of Novem- 
bar, 1839, at the Muscoiietcong Agricoliural .Society, and received 
tiie silver prize medal, as a premium for the best colt under three 
years of age : and on the Sih of November, 1840, the premium was 
again awanled to him, an being ihv bcsf colt over one and under 
three years of age. And again, iu Oct. 1841, at the great fair of the 
▲oi. Institute, held at Niblo's Garden, New- York, although at the 
age of three and n-half years, he was awarded a premium, and al. 
lowi*d by judges to he the be^t horse of his age in the United Stales. 
A few desirable points which he pn«<tesses are worthy of notice. 

He has a small neat head, and handsome set ear, a bright hazel 
eve. a 100*1 beant. fully arched neck, i^hort strong back, wide deep 
rbast, long under the belly, and a powerful stifle, legs moderate as 
10 length, jo nts sffoiig and compaoi : and although large and well 
proportioned, yet he possesses all the action of a thorough bred 
racer. 

He baa proved himself a sore foal-getter. and his colts are large. 
ftiat, and very flue, as satiafaciory cenificatas will b* produced of 



ANCIENT AND REAL LINiEAN BOTANIC GAR. 

DEN AND NURSERY. 
Late of William Prince, deceased, Flushingf L, /,, 

near New-York. 
^PHE new proprietors ot' this celebrated nursery, known aa 
-I- PRINCE*:>, and exclu«iVLly designated by the above title for 
nearly fi^y years, t^ffer for sale every description, including tlM 
newest and clmicest varieties, of 

FRUIT AND OKNAMENTAL TREE.-*, 
Shrubs, Vines, PlantA. Ro&us, tic., the genianentss of which may hm - 
depended upon ; and they will uiireniiitingly endeavor to ineiii tiia 
confidence and patronage ot the public, by iniegniy und Itberaliiy 
in dealing, and moderuiton in charges. 
Descriptive cataluguei*, gratis, uii cpplicotinn, />o«(-/«tVI. 

WIN IKR A Co., ProprietoiB. 
Sept. 1, 1847— lt« 



FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

THE subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit grow* 
ers and tree dealers to their large stock, offered for sale tb« 
eiiiuiiig nutumii, consisting, in part, t>f 

40:0U0 ArPLS Treks, 01 the moKt estecme<) varieties, from four 
to eiglil feet high« #12 to fSO per 100, and tKN) 10 S150 per 1000. 

8,0(i0 trees ut ihe Northsrx t$PT, (one of the best long keeper* 
known.) 5 to 7 feet higt, 37) cents each, tdS per 100', 3 to 5 tcett 
3S cents each, $18 per 100. 

lUOO trees of Early Jor, (a rare and delicious late summer 
fruit.) strong yearling trees from bod and graft, 25 cents each, or 
$*2. 50 per dozen. A number of very choice sorts are worked on 
paradise stocks, for garden culture ; these can bo furnished only 
of one year's growth. 

90,0'JO Pkar Trbcs, of various sizes, from 9 to 7 feet high, em- 
bracing upwards of *J00 of the beftt varieties to be found; 6,000 of 
these are on quicce stocks, (mainly one yearns growth from the 
bod and graft, but very vigorous,) for dwarfs, espaliers, and pyra- 
mids, just right age and size for training. 

A few hundred strong yeariing trees of the Swan's Orangb or 
O.xoMDAOA, and the Bkllb of Brussels, (two unrivalled ntra 
fruits,) con be supplied at SI each. 

15,000 CHBRRV^ Trkks, 4 to 9 feet high, of the finest sorU; 0,009 
of these are two /ears old, with fine heads. 

12,000 Peach Treks, vigorous and free from all diseases, com* 
posed of the most esteemed market sorts. A large stock of all the 
other haniy fruits. OrnsrncntBl Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, Roses, 
*c., Ac, al low rates, by the quantity. The correctneM of every 
article is guaranteed. Orders promply executed, and trees and 

Slants packed to go with safety to ajiy part of the United Statea, 
l aiiad a, or Europe. 
0C7^ Catalogues furnished gratis to posi-paki applications. 

ELWANOER & BARRY. 
Mt. Hope Garden and Nnrserles, Roc'tester, N. Y., Sept. 1— It. 



BloooMbury, AogMl 13. 1847. 



MULTICOLE RYE. 

THrS kind of rye was introduciHl fVom France a few years sinea, 
but has been tried in thi« country sufficiently to prove ita 
adapledness to our soil and climate. Its yield, in most cases, is 
from a sixth to a fourth more than that of common rye, under the 
same circumfftanres. A lew bushels for sale at the Ag. Warehouse 
and Seed Miore, 10 and 12 Green-at., Albany. 
Sept. 1. LUTHER TCCKER. 

L T. GRANT & GO'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 
rpHE subacribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, haT- 
X inc enlarged their mniiufacturing esublishmeiit, hope to be 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. Their Fan-mills have taken the Jir$t pte- 
mium at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairs, at th« 
State Fairs iu Pennsylvania and Maryland, at the Fair of the 
American institute, and at a large number of County Fairs^ and 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, at 
the city of Washington. They have been repeatedly tried, and the 
principle upon which they operate thoroughly tessted by commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose, and in every instance have been 
declareid superior to any that have come in competition with them. 
They have never been awarded the second premium, and are the 
only mills manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat per- 
fectly clean (and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one ope- 
ration, taking out the chess, cockle and smul at the same time. 
They will also thoroughly clean rice, and all kinds of grain aud 
seeds by running it through once. 

The materials, workmanship, and finish of these mills are tope* 
rior to any in market. The bearings are all turned awl finished 
so thai a l>oy can torn them with perfect ea«e. We manufacture 
four sizes, (with seven sieves to each mill,) varying iu price fyoai 
$21 forNo. 1, to 937 for No. 4,aud warruit them superior to any 
now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Groin Cradles, whioh have 
taken the first premiums wherever exhibited. 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles arc for sale at the following pUoeat 

John Mayher & Co., 195 Front-st., New-York. 

E. Whitman, 55 Light-#t., Baltimore. 

Denslow & Webuler, Savannah, Georgia. 

Fitzhogh Coyle, Washington City. 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier. Vt 

I^uther Tucker, 10 A 12 Green-atM Albany, N.Y. 

U. Warren, Troy, , « ^«..»m ^ ^ 

I. T. GRANT 4 On. 

Jimetinn P. O., Iton*. Co, N. V, Sepl 1. 1W7 ^. 
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GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 

nnHE Tighi if» roaiiuraclure the«e celebrated mills can be obtained 
■■■ of Uie sab«cnber, ut Junction P. O., Kensselaer Co., N. York. 
He aJao ^ivea nniice that he shall prnsetuie all persons who in any 
■wnuer infringe upon his patent. I. T. GRAxNT. 

Juni-li<m P. O., Reus. Co., N. Y., Sept. 1. 1847-4t. 



FOR SALE, 
'n WELVE Electoral Suxon bucks, 40 joung ewen. and 30 lambs. 
>L lu Doint of fineness and admirable felting qaaliiic:*, the wool 
oftheseeheep is unsurpassed. P F. CADY. 

ChatiMm, Columbia Co., Aug. 19, 1847.^1i* 

PATENT RIGHTS FOR SALE. 

THE underitigned has fur sale, to close a concern, the patent 
rifcht in •' Plait's Improved Portable Burr Sione Mill," for the 
valuable counties of King.-*, New- York, and Westchester, in state 
of New- York. Also, the patent rij^ht in '' Warren's Improved 
Horse Power and Thresher," for several valuuble stales and couu- 
tiea. Applications must lie made previous to 1st October. 
Sept 1, 1847.~IL JAS. PLANT. 

5 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 



FARM FOR SALE. 
'THE farm now occupied by Eli \Vestfall,4i miles east of Rhine- 
* beck Village, Dutchess county. 3 miles from the river, con- 
sisting of I'iO acres of deep, mellow, sandy loam land, resting upon 
•11 admirable loam sultsoil, upon which are extensive substantial 
buildings. I can assure any person that few farms in Dutchess 
County hove so mnny advantages to render farming pleasant, 
healthy, and profitnbte. 

I have cleared S700 per annum above the cost of cuIti\'ation, 
mild am now reluctantly' compelled to abandon the business in con- 
sequence of the feeble state of my wife's health. Ail inquiries im- 
mcidiateiy answered. This farm will be sold at auction^ on tlie 
ISlh day o( next October, if n<*t sold before at private sale. 

ELi WESTFALL. 

Schuyler's Mills, Sept 1, IM^— ll» 

ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATAI.OGUK of the numeroos list of Ag- 
ricultural Machines, Implements, Tools. Seeds. &c., for sale 
at the Albany Ag- Warehouse and Seed Store, illustrated with 
•bout fifty enjf ravings, will s«x>n be ready for distribution. It may 
be had gratis i»n application at the store, No. 10 Green st.. or oi; 
applicatton by mail, post-paid. LUTHER TUCKER. 

lO* For all kinds of implements required by the farmer or 

SAfdener. such as Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Fan Mills. 
om Mills. Corn nnd Cob Crushers, Hay and Straw Cutters, 
Plows of ail kinds, Horse Rukea Cradles, Chums Cheese Presses, 
Cultivator", Harrows, .Shovels, Hoes, Forks, 6cyihea, &c., Jkc., 
apply at the above establishment. 
August 1, \^7. 

Just published, in om^ large octavo volume, illnstraled with 

Twelve Plates, and over Oiie Hundred other Engravings.-^ 

neatly bound in muslin— price fd.50— - 
q^HE HORTICULTURIST, and Jccrxal op RaiAt Artasd 
J- Rural Tastk. Vol. I., by A. J. DOWNING, Esq., Author 
or *'l<andscHpe Gardening." " Detttfr^XA for Coitatre Residences " 
•* Frnils and Fruit Trees of America," Ac. Tliis volume em- 
braces, 

I. Designs for Villas. Cottages, Country Houses, Ice Houses, 
VineneK. Gates, Ac, Ac, with 23 engravings, with Descrip- 
tions and Estimates, and Remarks on the Color of Countrv 
Houses. ' 

H. Remarks on landscape Onrdening. the .deeding and Manage- 
ment fi«' {.<iiwns— Planting and Management of Hedges— Selection 
Culture, and Description of OrnaineiitalTrres, ice. &c, with 16 
llluat rations. 

in. Tlie De«cription nnd Cnltivniion of Fruits and Frnii Trees 
and the Treatment of the Diseases to which ihev Mti subject! 
This department embraces Figures and pariiculiir Descriptions of 
Apples, Cherries. Fi^'s. Goos<>berries. Oranges, Peaches. Penrs 
Ptoms. RnspWrries, .Strawberries, &c , with nearly 50 Eiirrnvl 
infra. moMtly figures of Fruit. 

IV. Deiwription and Cultivation of select varieties of Flowerine 
P1^ill« and .<hrub«, with 30 engravings. 

V. Ganlening in cencral. Botany, Entomology, Rural Econo- 
nf, fte.« fte. 

It will lie seen from this enumeration of the sulijects embraced 
In thi* volume, that it is just such a work as is required by the ru- 
ral ponulntion ..four country, furnishing, rs it d'Hss, the informa- 
tion. de<igti<. «ugre5tions, Ac . nece«.«nry to eiialile our Farmers 
and n irfcultarMU to erect tasteful and convenient residences nnd 
o« It'i H'n?s, and to beautify and 'odnm them with lawns, orna- 
meiul fee* atid flowering shrubs and plants, and to furnish them 
with 'lie cHoicM varieties of Fruits aiKl Vegetables the year 
round. fCT* Copies of the fir^t vn'umr, stitched, con be sent bv 
IBRll— Price. tS—postnge 37J rents. 

T»ie second volume of "Thr HoRTrcTLTUntsT " is now in 
eonr^e o( p<iMic.tiion, each nnmber containing AH pages octavo, em- 
bellisl;ed !iv » ohie, rind iiumerou« other engravings. Terms $3 
R year. P-jHU^hoJ at tlie office of ■* Tiik Cultivator." Albany, 
>J.V..by LUTHER TUCKRR. 

anil for Hale liv M H. Xen-MA^i ft Co., 190 Brood way. New- 
York— J Brkck * rx% . H-l \.irth Markft street. B<i«|nn— Riid by 
tO. B. ZiKttKR A f^ «.. Chestnut -airect. PliiladelphiR, by whom sub 
tripuoiw are received for the second rolumc. 
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SUPERIOR SOUTH DOWNS FOR SALE. 

T'^E subscriber offers for so e two superior full bl«Kided i 
-"- Down Bucks. They can be sent lo any part of the country, rim 
Housatonic railroad. Address U. B. GLOVER« Newwwn, Cu 
Sep t. 1.— It. 

SEED WHEAT. 
;E celebrated White Flint, Ilntchiusoii, Red-ChalT, and Blii* 
Stem wheal for sale The above are winter varieues, and axw 
considered the best now grown in New- York. 

Seed rve. also, and Buckwheat, together with R general Rsaort- 
meut of field seeds of variowt kinds, tni hand. 

A. B. ALLEN A Co., 187 Water-sL, N. Y. 
Ang nst 1— gt. . 

GRASS SEEDS. 
'yiAIOTHY, Red-top, Rye-grass, and Blue Grass, Furae Top^ 
'- Red and White Clover Seed, of the best quality, for sale by 
A. B. ALLEN h Co., 137 Water-tf., N. T. 
August I, 1847.~St. 

FOR SALE. ' 

A FEW very superior Paular Merino sheep— very heavy shear- 
-'^ ers, and of fine quality ; 2S yearling bucks, large and likelf, 
of long staple, and very thick wool. Alsoj from 00 to 75 ewea, 
from one to four years old, that are nice, and cannot be maichei 
in the state. For further paniculars, inquire of the sub^crilier a 
Newport, R. Island. JOSEPH I. BAILEV 
July l-3t. 

DRAINING TILE, 

MADE, and for sale by JAMES CHAPMAN. 

Enfield, Ct., July 1, 1847-31. 



A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 

IN Windsor, Vt., containing upwards iif 400 acres of land, i 
Tirivitig tillage, grazing, and wotxHiind in due proportion, li ia 
siluaied on the banks of the Connecticut river, near the village of 
Winditor, and also near the eastern terminus of the Vermont Cen> 
tral railroad, and is well pnivided with suitable buildings, aroony 
which is a beautiful English cottage, recently built. The farm la 
in a fine slate of cultivation, and in point of capacity for improve- 
ment. nnd convenience, and beauty of siuiatiim, is uii«urpassed ia 
its own beautiful valley. SAM'L H. PRICK, Ageuu 

Windsor, Vl., Aug. I, 1847.-* 

PROUTY & MEARS' PLOWS. 

THESE celebrated plows are warranted, and the money will bo 
returned for every plow that does not suit. Hmi. Dixon H. 
I^wis, Seimtr>r from Alabama, said, at the Parmer^s Club ia 
New- York, " My corn crop declined from 70 busliels per acre ia 
40 ; { sent north and got one of Prouty's plows, and now have Um 
best crop within 50 miles." 

The subscriber is sole agent, and offers for sale an ossortraem of 
the above plows, as also a general stock of ogriculiural Imple- 
mcnis. SAMUEL C HILLS, 180 Water-street, N. Y- 

New- York, August I, 1847— 3t. 

SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 

TN consequence of being overst rked. I will sell at auction, at my 
■*■ residence in the town of Anbnni, on Wednesday. 8ih of Sepiem- 
':-er next, forty head of ihorougii-bred Short Horn cattle; consisting 
of about tliiny cows and heifer^ and ten young bulls. I shall se« 
led from my whole herd, one bull. (" .Symmetry,") two rows, ami 
two heifers, whicli I shall not offer for sale. The remainder of 
the herd, being about f rty, will be s«»ld without rtstreg. TTia 
original cows of ihis heni were selected from the beet of the heidt 
of the late Pairmin. S. Van Reiis^eliier. Francis Rofch, Esq., oimI 
L. F. Allen. Esq-, whose reputation us breeders of fine atock re- 
quires no comment from me. The younger slock were reared 
with much care from my bulls " Archer" aiul •' Symmetry," both o. 
>vhich have received the prize for the best Short-Horned bull, ft! 
the Exhibitions of the New- York State Aflrriculiund Siiciety. Ar- 
cher was bretl by Francis Rotch. Esq., of Butternuts, out of hie 
famous imported cow ** Adaliza," and got by Rolla. [See Coals* 
Herd Book, No. 4091.) 

" Svminctry" was bred by Geo Vail. Fsq.. of Troy, out of hit 
cow Dutchess, ond got by his Duke of Wellington,— [see Cori'r 
Herd Book. No. 3tt54, or American Herd Book. No. S3.]— both of 
which he imp<fne<l from the herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of York- 
shire, Kngland. Full pedigrees will be printed and ready by the 
1st of July, to be had at the offices of the American Agricnlturisl, 
Cultivator, and Acriculmral Rooms, Albany, Genesee Famer, 
Rochester, L. F. Allen. Black Rock, or at my residence. 

I will also sell leii threC'i'ounhs and half bred cows and hcifeis. 

After the sale of the above cattle. 1 will sell at auction one hmi* 
dred Merino rams. 10 to 15 .Stiuth Down rams. Sixty IVferino. Rui 
thirty grade Merino ewes— the ewes t«i be siA! in pens of three. 

Tllat gentlemen not acquainted with my flcwk of sheep, may 
form some opinion of their nature, 1 make the following sta^nnent, 
viz :— 

I h.i\'e taken five clips of wool from my sheep; the clip of 1 846 
averaged a fraction over four lbs. per head: this vm» the lariresL 
One of the five clii>s I sold at thirty-nine cents. The other fimr I 
sold to cme mnnnfacturing company, at diflerrul times, at forty 
cent? per pound, all at my oum house. 

Terms of sale. rouA or approved endormi^ notes, psyabte at tht 
Bank of Auburn, at three months, with interest. 

J M. SHBRVYOOOi 
Aubam, CRyufR Co , N. Y., July I, 1S47.— at. 
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SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
X|*OIl Kale a few choice Merino slitep — bucks Htid •wes— of nn- 
* iloubtetl puriiy olblooiJ, uiiU a quulily that will giv^ SHtivfaciion 
to purchasers. T>ey caii be sent we*\ by canal, ai theaub'criber's 
risk. R. J. JONK<. 
Conm'ai:. Vt.. June 1. 1847.~tf. 

PURE BRED RAMS. 
npHE subscriber has a ftW choice rams for sale, bred from the 
"*■ celebrated flock of Geo. Flower F,«(\.. of Albion. Illinois, and 
•time from a Saxon ram imported by Henry Clay, Esq , of Ash- 
land, Kfntucky. These sheep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
a very fine lon^ staple- 
He has also added to his flock 20 ewes and rams, selected from 
the flock of Samuel Paiteraon. Ksq , of Wii^hiugtou Co , Pa. These 
^eeparc not snrpasseil by any in Americu; [fat the communicao 
lioii of L. A. Morrell, K^q., Cultivator for Nov. 1846,] their wool 
bavnig been sold last year in Nortlianiploo, Mass., at 75 cts. 

He has also a few fine young Shepherds* Dogs, bred from a 
Scotch cully, imported by Mr. Miichell. of I.a<uille Co., III. 

A. H. NICHOLS, Greencastle, Putnam Ca, la. 
August. 1, 1847-4t. 

HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE attention of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Patent Horse 
Powers, an engravuig and description of which is given in 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1S47. Among the advantages of this 
power are its compact size and lightnesji, and the ease with which 
•oAcient speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
coiwit*quently greatly lessening the friction. It will be found a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines, Circular Saws for sawing. Straw-Cutters, or any other 
machine which it is wished to impel by motive power. P ice, for 
tingie horse power, •75— for two horses 905. 

Also, Wheeler's Spike Threvher. with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in diameter, and 2*2 inches long, with the conrave filled with spikes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accidents by preveniing stones or 
other .substances getting into the Thresher. Another advantage of 
this Threslier is, that it scatters the grain much less tlutn many 
others. i*ricc.S*28--with Separator attached, S35. The Separator 
flividus the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attaclied to the Thresher, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakei. 

With this Horse Power and Tliresher, 200 bushels of oats, or 
100 of wheat may be threshed )ier day, with a change of horses. 

Tiie above machines constantly on hand at the Albany Ag. 
Warehtiuse and Seed Store, No. 10, Green-streiM. 

June 1, 1847. LUTHER TUCKRR. 

GENEVA AGR'L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

THK subtcriber has recently put in operation a new Fodndrt 
ANn .MAcni.NE Shoc, intended chiefly for the manufacture of 
Arricultvmai. Implements. A number of valuable improve- 
meiiiii ill various fitrming tools having hern mad^ and patented by 
hi.s preilecessor. (T. D. BurrHlI.) this establishment has been erect- 
ed lor the maiiuracture of these and such other implements ns the 
market may require, hihI in order that purchasen* may depend upon 
a genuine and well finished article. Among other things he has 
now on hand 

BurrnlPs Patent Threshing and Clover Machines and Horse Powers 
*' ** Shell Wheel Plows, greatly improved the present 

season 
Borrn'.l's Patent Corn Shellers. Nos. 1 and 2, do. do. 

Al-o. Sub>««»il. Com. and Shovrl Plows. Straw Cutters, of vari- 
ous kinds. Scrapers. Plow Points. Trimmings. &c., &c. 

He intends adding to his present stock from time to time, by se- 
lections I'roin the bent articles in market; all which will be got up 
in the best style, and sold, wholesale and retail, on reasonable 
term*. 

Mill Gearing. Castings of all kinds, pattern-makintr, Ac. &c., 
executed on short notice. E. J. BURRALL. 

Geneva. August 1. 1347— 4t. 

A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 

8.000 <tol(1 in Nix Weeks*. 

JOHN P. JEWETT ^ Co., 23 CornhUl, Boston, 

HAVE just published one of the most valuable works for far- 
merit ever issued from ihK American press, entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DISEASES OF DO- 
MESTIC ANIMALS, 
showing the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and rules for resto- 
ring and preserving health by good management, with directions 
forliraitiii g and breeding. By S. W. Cole, editor Agricultarai de- 
partment B<i«toii Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
tkeVs he now offers to the farmers of this country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value to every man who keeps but a single 
horse or cow. but to the practical farmer its value can hanlly be 
over estimated. The whole subject of the Treatment of Domestic 
Animals, is treated in the most thorough maimer, comprising the 
Horse, Ox. Cow, Sheep. Hogs. Dogs, Hens, Turkeys, Geese, 
, Ducks, Birds. Bees. Ac, &c. The whole is compressed into one 
voiume of 2S8 closely printed pages, with 7 beautiful wood en- 
gravings, firmly bound in leather. To be sold at the low price of 
50 CIS., in order to bring it within the means of every man. No 
pains or expense have l)een spared on the part of the author or the 

Eublishers, to produce a work worthy a place in every Farmer's 
brary. 

For sale at the office of*' Thx Cfltivatob," and al the princi- 
pal Book and Agricaltoral Stores in the country. 

JOHN P. JBWETT ft Oow 



PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 
YY'M. R. PRI.XCE k Co.. Proprietors of the Nurseries at Flash- 

; ing, will transmit their catalogue of striwberries aitd other 
fruits to those who do not |KMsess it. The assortment is iroeompa* 
rabiy superior to any other, and comprises the choicest varieiiesi 
which nre no where elfe obtainable, many of which are offered 
f'lr the first time. Orders encloving the amount, (not less than f€,) 
will be pnmiptly executed and lorwnrded as desired. August io 
October are best for planting strawberries. 

Flushing, l^ I., August, 1847— 'A. 



ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 

THE AGE. 
ITEPHART'S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABl^ PRE- 
■**• SERVER~by the use ot winch Fru:ts, Vegetables, Butter, 
Eggs. Bacon, &c . can be had at ail seasons of llie year — posses- 
sinir all their natural juices and flavor. 

'llie undersigned, having purchased the above potent right for 
the United States and Territories, excepting the states of New- 
Jerriey, Delaware, Marylai»d. and the cities of New- York and St. 
Ijouis. invite the attention of the public to an exumniatinn nf the 
scientific principles upon which the above invention is based, at 
Wfll as its practical utility. Vot a particular description of the 
Preserver, see the Cultivator for July. 1847. page 217. They offer 
for sale patent rights for the conslrnction aim use of the Preserver, 
by states, cities.' countfes, towns, or individual rights, imon terms 
that will induce all interested in the growth or sale of fruit and 
vegetables : als(» dealers in butter, eggs, or in the curing aitd pre- 
servation of meats, to purchare rights and construct houses. 

All desirous of a further knoM'ledge of the operations of the pre- 
seriTr, can *ee one in operation, either by calling n|x>n P. Kep- 
hart, Wes'ern Hotel, Baltimore, Md . who' is our authorizeil agent, 
or upon the subscribers, Coals-st. Wharf, near Fairniount, Phila. 

All communications will receive prompt at4enlion if addressed 
either to P Kephart. Baltimore Md.. or FLACK, THOMPSON 
k BROTHER, Spring Garden P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jul I— tf. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
U. STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

N«». 195 Front-street, (near Fulton,) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-tt, 
'THE sui>scribers respectfully invite the attention of Merchant! 
I and Dealers in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to the 
superior assortment of goods which they manufkctnre, embracing 
Plows and Castings of the most approvc^l kinds in use, and pos- 
seting all the latest improvements in style, workmansliin, and ma- - 
terial, among which are the following articles, that can be seen at 
their warehouse : 
Pitts' Corn and Cob Crusher.lMinor ft Horton^s Plows, all k'ds; 

Price, 940 Worcester Eagle do. 

Sinclair's do.— hand or horse.630 Ma\-her ft Co.'s Eagle improved 



Fitzgerald's Patent Burr Stone 

Corn Mill, ir>0 

Sinclair's Cast Plate Com 

Mill, 940 

Swift's Corn, Coffee, and 

Drug Mill, 9G to 98 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutter; 
Sinclair's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter, 
Greene's do. do. do. 
Mayher ft Co.'s do. do. 
Langdon^s du. do. do. 
I. T. Grant ft Co.'s Premium 

Fanning Mill; 
J. Mayher ft Co.'s do. do. 
Boston Centre Draught Premium 

Plows, 
Bergen's Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Dutcher's Plows of all kinds ; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 

Freeliorn's do. do. 



Gin Gear, Segments, Rac V 
CMtiogs of au kinds nade t 



Plows ; 
Mayher ft Co.'s much approved 
Plows ; 
isngdon's Horse Hoe Plows ; 
Castings to fit all kinds of Plows 

in u^e ; 

Mayher ft Co.'s 3 Horse Power. 

Price, t59 

do. do. 4 do. 975 

do. do. 9 Thresher, 925 

do. do. 4 do. 990 

John Mayher ft Co.'s First Pre* 

mium Corn Sheller; 
Burrall's Com Sheller; 
Warren's do. do. 
Sinclair's Com Sheller and Husk- 

er ; 
Pitt's Horse Power and Tliresh- 

inc Machine ; 
E. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 

Separator ; 
SuI)Soi I II o^Ts r*f d i fferent X i mf s. 
Cultivators. Wheelbarrows. Canal Barrows, Store Tracks, Horse 
and Ox CarU,Male Wagons, Ox- Yokes and Bows, Hames, Trace 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers, Grouml Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
Pick Ames, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Scythe 
Snathes, Grain Cradles, Crow Bars, ftc, ftc, all of which will he 
sold as cheap as they can be bought at any other store in the city, 
and are warranted. 

Wheels, ftc 

IOC 
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AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE. 
vpHE subscriber has for sale a fine imported Ayrshire bull, war- 
'> ranted equal if uot superior to any animal of the breed ui this 
eonntry. 

He was 8elect«Hl without regard to price, by an excellent jodge, 
— an Ayrshire dairy farmer, and previous to importation he 4uok 
the first prize at two successive exhibitions of that county. 

His sire was sold for the Emperor of Russia, at a very high 
price, and his dam was out of most superior milking stock. 

If not previously disponed o(^ he will be shown at the Provincial 
Exhibition at Hamilton, Canada West, on the 6th of October next, 
and' will be sold to tlie highest bidder. For particulars apply to 

JAMES DOUGAfX. 

Rosebank, near Amherstburgh, C. W., August 9, 1847— It.* 

SHETLAND PONIES. 

FOR sale hy (he subacriber a ttallion, two mare^ and a filly 
coll. of the above breed, of the smallest ^ I ze, about 40 inches 
kigb. and perfect in form. He wouUl prefer selling them in one 
lot, as they would pn»ve a profitable investment to persons residing 
near large cities, to breed from for sale. They attain their full 
iixe and maturity at 15 to 18 months old. Apply to 

JAME8 DOUG ALL. 
Rosebank. near Amherstburgh, C. W., Sept. 1, 1847.— 2l* 



ELEGANT RESIDENCE AND FARM FOR SALE. 

S!TUATP<D on the west shore of Cayuga lake, two miles south 
of Cayu((a Bridge, in the town of Seneca Falls, Seneca Co. 
Farm contains 175 acres of firit quality lai.d. 190 acres improved 
and nnder cnliivaiioii, the remainder wtKxlland. The bnildings 
consist of a largo twii story brick mans^ion. wth a rear frame 
building, also two stories high. wa«h-r(>om and woodhouse at- 
tacbcd. The main bnildinK hus four rooms on the first floor, with 
a wide hall through the centre. The two front rooms finished for 
pwlcrs. with marble mantels lo the fire places. Four large bad 
rooms ill the second story, with dressing-rooms and pantry. In the 
rear building is a large kitcLeii hikI dining-room for work people, 
with flmr bed-rooms in the second story ; cistern and pump hi 
wash*room — a good well of water near at hand. The out-build- 
ings are a new carriage-house, liarn, and ahe«l. A board feuee 
ihe whole front of the farm. nands4>me oniamcntal awl picket 
fences in front of house, enclosing a large lawn and garden. All 
Ihe buildings and fences, with the exception of bani and shed. 
Bare been built and repaired within two years, and done with a 
view of pcrinanciil residence. The sitnaiion. as lo variety and 
beamy of prospect and scenery, exceeded but by few if any in 
WMleni New. York. Tliere are large apple and pewrh orchard<. 
of (be best and choicest kinds nf fruit. Also pear<, plums, and 
eharries. of the finest quality. For further iiit'ormation as to price 
and terms of pavment, with such description in addition that may 
bedesiraii. application can be made persoiiiii;y or bv lelter, to the 
•Qbacril»er, on the premises. Letters iiddretised Oakland Farm, 
•ear Cayuga Bridge, will have prompt pMeniion. 

' "^ * JOHN OGDBN DRY. 

BaVL.l,lM7.-4t 



AMERICAN EGG HATCHING MACHlfc£. 

Patented Feb. 20, 1846. 

AFTER 15 mouths of practical denionstrntion, the subscriber 
is enabled to present the alnive machine to the public %nrith 
confidence, ns an auxiliary to the wiiubi of the farro-boiise. It im 
so siiiiple iu its coiuiruction and muiiagemeut, that a child can in 
a short time superintend lis operations, with about an liour'i* at- 
tention during the day; mid it requires no care after bed-time. 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is found to be the ehtapggi and clean- 
est fUel, and by repeated triuU, the average expense of this kisiA 
of fuel does not exceed a quar.er of a cent an egg, for the full t«rm 
of iweniy-iMie days. Tne chickens pr4<iuce<i are healthy JUid 
strong, and their fine appetiraiice has been the subject of general 
remark, amon^ the many visitors (now) attending ^aratoga. Fia|l 
printed directions and explanali«ms accompany etch machine. 
The machines are durable, and can be sent with spfely tbroii^ 
any of the ordinary channels of conveyance. 
PRICES. 
No, 1, containing between 250 and 300 ^ggs,. . C90 00 
" 2, •• " 500 and 600 *^ .. 30 00 
"3, " " 800 and 1000 «.. 40 00 
OCT* Rights for towns, counties, or states, will be disposed of ea 
very reasonable terms. 
Reference, Kditors of Cultivator. L. G. HOFFMAN- 
Albaiiys Sept. 1, 1847— 2t. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOHSE. 

THE subscriber, roajinfacturer and dealer, has coustantiF «■ 
hand an extensive assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPX«B> 
MENTS, of the most approved patterns. 

PLOWS, adapted to every variety of soil, .enbraeiag neailf 
150 different patterns and sizes, among them the PRKMIUMt 
PIX)W, for which he was awarded tlie silver cup, at the Fair «f 
the American Iitstitute, in Oct., 1846. 

Moore's Premium Plow, which for genexftl purpoBB s lua •• 
superior. 

Freeborn k Hitchcock^s Plow, a good article, very extesMisalr 
used at the south. 

Minor, Hortoii & Co. 'a Plows, varioot sixes. 

Ruggles. Noursc ic Mason's " '* ** 

Prouiy & Meors' »• " " 

Sub Soil *♦ " " 

Two and three furrow ** 

Side Hill and D<mble Mould " 

Cultivators, with steel and cast shares. 

Harrows, plain and double hinged. 

Corn Shellers. Straw Cutters. 

Mills for Grinding Grain, Com and Cob Cm^herB. 

Portable Horse Pow ers, of various kinds, for driving TArcskanf 
Machines, Mills, and other Machinery. 

Threshing and Clover Machines of various kinds; Clover Clean* 
ingmachines 

Fanning Mills, I Store and 9teamboet Trucks, 

Grain Cradles, I Cotton Trnckfl, 

Wheel Barrows, I Sugar Mills, 

Plow CaMings, Castings for Horse Powcia, Mill and Gin Gear, 
&c., &c. Cans and Wagona made to order. 

Also on hand and manufactured to order, every deseripcioii of 
Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, Sieves. Screens, Riddles, 4ke. 
all of which will be »old on the most favorable terms. 

JOHN MOORB, 193 (oM No. 183) Front-st., N. York. 

Sept. 1, 1847.— It. ^ 

MANAGER WANTED, 
rj^O take charge of a wheat, corn, and clover plantaiioa in Noflk 
•!• Carolina. None need apply but with the Avilowing esBentiala. 
Good rH:ommendations. a practical familiarity with modern princi- 
ples of agriculture, activitv and energy in forvrBrding the own-r's 
interests. Salary tVom $20:) to t(35U, exclusive of a hf^ue, o«e 
servant, horse to ride, and support fn>m plantation supplies, sneh 
as flour, meat, meal, kc An intelligent Scotch farmer, wjik 
smjil family^ preferable. Annly to the Editor of Cultivator, or~te 
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PEAT OR MUCK FOR MANURE. 



PsjLT, or " muok," may bo described as Tegetable 
matter in a «tate of decay. Its origin is somewhat va- 
rious, being sometimes derived from the branches and 
leaves of trees, and sometimes from mosses and aquatic 
plants. It is not found in so large bodies in this coun- 
try as in the British islands. It is quite common in 
England and abundant in Scotland, while in Ireland 
it includes large districts, and even extends up the sides 
of mountains, covering the earth to the depth of forty to 
fifty feet, and, by computation, embraces nearly a 
seventh part of the surface. In those countries it con- 
stitutes the fuel of a large portion of the population. 
That which is used for this purpose, is formed chieAy 
by mosses, which for ages have continued to grow on 
these localities. Persons who are acquainted with 
peat bogs or mosses, understand the process of accu- 
mulation; others may not so readily comprehend it. 
There is a continuous growth from year to year, but 
the under strata die, are more or less decomposed, 
sink down, and by pressure are converted into the 
state which is called peat. We have but few bogs in 
which peat of so solid a nature as that used in Ireland 
for fuel has been found. But in some instances our 
bogs have been dug for the purpose of procuring fuel, 
to good advantage. 

The greatest value of bogs in this country, however, 
consists In their affording manure. We shall enter 
into no particular discussion, at this time, in regard to 
the specific operation of peat or muck in benefitting 
vegetation — whether its action is wholly mechanical, 
producing in the soil the requisite physical texture, or 
whether the substance is actually *' dissolved " and ab- 
sorbed by growing plants— its utility in augmenting 
the yield of various crops, has been abundantly demon- 
strated. 

It is, perhaps, proper to make a distinction between 
poat and muck, though the terms are frequently used 
synonymouslyr Peat should be considered as referring 
more particularly to the composition of bogs, and 
which has become ao solid that when it is cut in pieces 
they will retain their form; and muck to the loose 
matter which has been accumulated from leaves, or 
tbe washings of woods and fields. 

The value of these substances as manure, especially 
for immediate use, varies greatly, according to their 
CNrigin . The muok found in ash , maple , or elm swamps , 
or which is formed by the leaves and small branches of 
haid-wood trees, is usally far better than that found 
in pine, cedar, or hemlock swamps, or in legitimate 
peat bogs. The former will generally produce excel- 
lent effects on most crops as soon as it is applied; the 
kiter mast have time for decompositiooi and general- 



ly requires to be mixed with some substances which 
will assist the development of its fertilizing qualities. 
It is frequently remarked, that muck from the locali- 
ties last mentioned, is tour ; and chemical investiga- 
tion has shown that it does in fact contain an acid, 
which is called tannin. The bark of oak, and of most 
hard wood trees, contains this principle; but when the 
bark or trees decay, the acid is soon dispelled by the 
action of the air and rain. With the remains of resin- 
ous trees, such as pines, cedars, &c., it is not so. 
Either from the acid being combined with resin, or 
from some other cause, it is much less soluble; and 
muck which is mixed with the rubbish of these trees, 
produces at first rather ii\jurious effects. The refuse 
of wood-piles, composed of chips and bark chiefly from 
pine, is sometimes applied to land as manure ; but the 
yellow color and stunted appearance of vegetation in 
such cases, shows that the application was rather poi- 
sonous than beneficial. 

In many situations, we believe that the substance of 
swamps and bogs constitute the best and cheapest 
material which can be used, to a certain extent, for en- 
riching the soil. Its application is attended with the 
greatest benefit on such lands as contain least vegeta- 
ble matter; and it so happens, fortunately, that those 
portions of the country which are most deficient in this 
respect, are generally best supplied with the article to 
which we refer. The question is, how can it be used 
to the best advantage? We have before remarked' 
that some kinds of muck operate beneficially as sooa 
as they ar^e applied, and without admixture with any 
other subetance. Such, however, is not very abun- 
<iant, and with that which is ordinarily met with, the 
ease is different. The acid must be got rid of, and the 
vegetable food which the peat or muck contains, ren- 
dered soluble. There are several ways in which this 
article may be usefully compounded, some of which 
are the following: — 

1. Composted with animal manure. This mode has 
been practieed more or less for many years. Lord 
Msadowbank's experiments, more than forty years 
since, proved the value of peat compost. He found 
that any substance which would occasion a fermenta- 
tion of the peat, would render it good manure; but 
stable or barn-yard manures were mostly used. He 
found that one load of manure would ferment three 
loads of peat ; but it is evident that* the proportions 
must vary, according to the strength of the manure 
and its tendency to heat, and the sourness of the peat. 
The peat and manure are laid in a pile, in alternate 
layers. It is best to dig the peat in autumn, when the 
bogs are nsnally driest. The compost may be formed ' 
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in spring, and will ferment sufiiciently to be ased for 
crops in three or four weeks, according to the state of 
the weather — the change being, of course, mbst rapid 
in a high temperature. 

£uA8 Phinney, Esq., of Lexington, Mass., one of 
onr most jadicious farmers, has ascertained that a cord 
of green dung will convert twice its bulk of peat into 
manure of equal value to itself.* 

The beneficial action of the mamire in this case is 
ascribed to two causes. The ammonia of the manure 
being an alkaline salt, neutralizes the tannin, and the 
heat, in connexion also with the ammonia, renders the 
vegetable nutriment of the peat soluble. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the best modes in which the farmer 
ean ase peat or muck. But he should never lose sight of 
the importance of using a sufficient quantity of muck 
in his stables and yards, to absorb and prevent the 
waste of all liquid manure. 

If vats or reser\'oirs are formed for the reception of 
nrine, the liquid may be used with excellent effect on 
peal. Urine is richer in ammonia than dung, and its 
action on peat is consequently more powerful. Chee- 
vxa Newhall, Esq., of Dorchester, Mass., prepares 
large quantities of peat in this way, and considers a 
cord of peat saturated with a hogshead of urine, 
more valuable for any crop, than a cord of any kind of 
dung made on the farm. 

2. Doctor Dana, in his Muck Manual, observes 
that — ** the power of alkaline action is alone wanting, 
to make peat good cow dung,'' — that '' by the addi- 
tion of alkali to peat it is put into the state which am- 
monia gives to dung." The effect of alkali is undoubt- 
edly similar to that of the ammonia of manure. Its 
ohief value probably consists in its neutralizing the 
acid of the peat, though, as Dr. D. observes — "the 
solubility of geine [vegetable mould,] is wonderfully 
increased by the action of alkalies." 

Of the alkalies to be used, Dr. Dana gives the pre- 
ference to wood-ashes, soda, (or white ash,) and 
potash; and the proportions in which he recommends 
these substances to be used, are — for a cord of peat, 16 
to 20 bushels common bouse ashes, or 92 lbs. of pot 
or pearl ash, or 61 pounds of soda. The alkalies to 
be dissolved, and the solution applied to the peat in 
layers, as the heap is being made up. 

Leached or spent ashes may be used instead of the 
articles above named, but the quantity must be pro- 
portionately greater. Dr. Dana refers to George 
RoBBiNS, of Watertown, Mass., who used for four 
years no other manure than one part of barilla spent 
ashes to three of peat, mixed together. The peat 
was dug in the fall and mixed in the spring. Mr. R. 
kept eleven horses, four oows, and one hundred hogs, 
bat sold all their manure, and used only the compost 
on his land, which was a sandy loam. The effects are 
said to have been excellent, Mr. R.'s crops being equal 
or superior to any grown round him. 

The ** salt lye " from soap-boiling establishments, 
and soap-boilers' waste of every description, can be 
used with great advantage in the preparation of peat. 

Dr. Dana greatly prefers ashe-s, or the articles 
above named, to lime. He does not, he says, " go for 
lime, but for soluble alkali. Carbonate of lime alone 
is not expected to produce immediate results, and 
seldom has, nor can be expected to produce visible ef- 
fects in the first year of its application. * * * Alkalies 
and peat or swamp muck, are within the command of al- 
most every farmer. Lime is not [always] within reach, 
and besides, requires no small skill in its management.'' 

Dr. D., however, recommends that experiments be 
made with what he calls a '' soluble salt of lime," 
which is prepared by mixing lime with salt. He ad- 
vises ihe manufacture of a compost aa follows:— • 



*^ Take one bushel of salt and one cask [four 1ni» 
shels] of unslacked hme. Slack the lime with tho 
brine made by dissolving the salt in water sufficient to 
make a stiff paste with the line, which will not be 
quite sufficient to dissolve all the salt. Mix all the 
materials then well together, and let them remain to- 
gether in a heap for tea days, and then be well mixed 
with three cords of peat; shovel well over for aboat. 
six weeks, and it will be fit for use.'' 

Twiee turning the heap over would probably be soT* 
ficient. The cost of this com(K>st, — reckoning the 
peat at fifty cents per cord in the bog, and charging^ 
one dollar per cord for digging and carting it, the salt 
at sixty cents per bushel, the lime at one dollar and 
twenty cents per cask — ^woukl be $6.30 for three corda, 
or $2.10 per cord. In general, however, the peat 
would be of trifling value before it was dug, whieb 
would make the cost of the compost less. 

3. The mixture of peat with animal bodies, wheie 
they can be obtained, forms a compost of the most 
powerful kind. In some instances, slaughter-house 
offal, fish, the carcasses of horses, and other animals^ 
may be obtained with little or no expense. Tber 
should be at once surrounded by peat, if that sobstanee 
can be had — if not, vegetable refuse and earth will 
absorb the gases which are disengaged by putrsfao- 
tion. Dr. Dana says, *"* it has been actually prcFved 
that a dead horse can convert twenty tons of peat into 
manure more lasting than stable dnng." Without 
vouching for the absolute correctness of this rale, tlio 
writer can say that his own experience has convinced 
him of the great value of animal matters m preparing 
peat for manure. 

4. TVhen the substances above named cannot be ob> 
tained to advantage, charring peat has been found • 
useful process. Peat and peat rubbish, such as tos* 
socks, and turf mixed with the roots of bushes, may be 
either burnt, and'nhe ashes spread on land, or thej 
may be only partially reduced by fire, ao as to admit 
of their being used for manure. Clear peat may be 
charred in large quantities at a small expense. The 
peat should be first partially dried ; then a fire may be 
kindled, and the lamps of peat gradually placed round. 
When the fire is fairly kindled, it should be kept in a 
smothered state, because if it breaks out in a blaze, it 
will reduce the peat to ashes, instead of leaving it in a 
charred or half-burnt state. Two hundred bushels of this 
peat charcoal per acre, is considered equal to a dressing 
often to fifteen tons of yard manure. This, however, no 
doubt depends much on the quality of the peat. The 
heat which the peat goes through; dissipates its acid, 
and reduces it to a pulverized state, in which it benefits 
vegetation immediately. 



• D^'tit'i y[Htk M^uuui. 



Income from Poultkt. — It is stated in the report 
of the committee on fowls, made at the last Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Cattle Show, that Ebbn Lincoln, of 
Grafton, from 27 fowls, in seven months, obtained 199 
doz. eggs, which sold for $28; and 92 chickens sold for 
$23; total. $51 — besides 29 doz. eggs used in his fami- 
ly. The food of the fowls was, '^ some meat, some 
fish, all kinds of grain, some lime, or pounded shells, 
enough sand and water, a warm dvi^lling, and good 
roosts." Reckoning the 29 doz. eggs which were 
used in the family at 14 ots. per dozen, (the price whieh 
those sold brought,) the whole income from these 27 
fowls in seven months, would be a firaotion over $55. 

Value of Reading. — A Chilicothe paper savfty 
** We know a man who engaged his wheat, (600 bo* 
shels, ) at $ 1 . 1 2| cents per bushel . His neighbor, who 
had a like amount, engaged his a few days afterwards at 
$1.00 per bushel, getting for the same amount $75 less. 
The formerread the agricultural intelligenee — the otiMr 
! did not, and lost enough to pay for a p<iper a lifetime. 
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FAIRFAX COUNTY LANDS-- EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA.— No. BL 



Ratiko in the March nnmher of the Cultivator, given I 
joar readers some of my " first impressions " of this por- 
tion of Virginia, with a promise to resume the subject 
on a fature occasion, I avail myself of a leisure hour to 
fin up in some measure the imperfect sketch then fur- 
aished, as well as to reply, through the medium of 
yoQT valuable and widely circulating pages, to the nu- 
merous inquiries which have been addressed to me 
from nearly every section of the iinion, in reference to 
the facilities here afforded for agricultural emigration 
and settlement. A longer residence in, and a more 
intimate and familiar acquaintance with the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of this section, in regard to the 
principal objects which impel northern and eastern 
men to seek its soil, enables me, I trust, to speak 
more confidently of the varions inducements which it 
p re s ents in this point of view. The fact, moreover, 
of which I am not ana ware, that several very worthy 
and intelligent persons, have within a few years past 
removed hither from the north, and failing from a va- 
riety of unforeseen oirounsstances to realise the expec- 
tations held out to them, have returned, with anything 
bat a favorable impression of the country, presents an 
additional inducement to a faithful exposition of the 
state of things here, so far, at least, as it may be with- 
in my power to give it. 

The peculiar advaniagei whieh the enterprising and 
industrious northern agriculturist may reasonably oal- 
oolate upon, from an emigration to this portion of Vir- 
ginia, consist, first, in the low price and intrinsic value, 
for all ordinary agricultural purposes, of the land, situa- 
ted within half a day's ride of Washington, Alexandria, 
or Georgetown, three of the best and most reliable mar- 
kets for farming produce of every description to be found 
in the union. The greater portion of these lands have, at 
no very distant period, been subjected to an exhausting 
process of cultivation, by the owners and occupants of 
large plantations, and subsequently abandoned for 
Bocre fertile fields; and the soil, consisting chiefly of a 
clayey loam, being naturally rich, and left to its own 
resources for a succession of years, regaining all its 
elements of fertility, with no other drawback than the 
luxuriant surface growth of pines and evergreens, re- 
quires only the judicious application of a little labor 
and capital, to restore it to its original value. The 
anbiassed testimony of competent and disinterested 
judges will bear me out in the assertion, that nume- 
rous farms, of from one to five hundred acres, within 30 
miles of the Washington market, whieh have been pur- 
chased at five, ten, and fifteen dollars per acre, are, in 
all essential respects /ti//y tqual in intritute valve to 
northern fmmu which command without dy/icuitff from 
forty to eixty and seventy dollars. They are equally 
sosceptible of profitable cultivation— -require no greater 
cotlay of capital and labor to the production of equal 
and often of superior grain and grass— are equally 
well adapted to the growth of wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, com, potatoes, tumeps, and all other vegetables 
sottable for market or family consumption— aflford far 
greater facilities for the cultivation of fruit of every de- 
scription — and are much better adapted from the mild- 
ness and benignity of the climate to the raising of all 
kinds of stock. They are liberally snpplied with tim- 
ber of the best quality — oak, walnut, locust, chestnut, 
maple, cedar, and pine — abundantly furnished with 
water— and deficient only in buildings, fences and 
other improvomonts, the result of aotivo enltivation. 



The frequent consequence of this state of things, has 
been the inconsiderate investment, by many of the 
northern emigrants, of all or the principal portion of 
their available means in the purchase of these cheap 
and valuable lands, in quantities greater than was at 
all requisite for ordinary or profitable farming, opera- 
tions, with the view, either of future speculation, or 
ultimate occupation, and provision for their families — 
leaving themselves virtually without the means either 
of making those improvements and bestowing that cul- 
tivation upon the land which alone could lujequately 
call forth its resources, or of meeting those current ex- 
penditures for the sqpport of their families n e c e ssa r ily 
incidental to the first year or two of a new settlement, 
and which cannot, in the nature of things, be expected 
from their first experiments in the cultivation of the 
soil. Hence arises one great sonree of disappointment 
and failure; and after a few years' struggle, the im- 
provident adventurer, having parted with all his capi- 
tal in the purchase of his land, and finding himself 
unable to make the necessary improvements, and at 
the same time to derive a comfortable subsistence for 
himself and his family from the proceeds of his farm, 
abandons the undertaking in disgust, and perhaps re- 
turns to the north, with a melancholy description of 
the barren and worthless soil of Virginia. Had he 
reserved a suitable portion of his pecuniary means, for 
the gradual improvement of this land and the cnrreat 
expenditores of his family, a far diflerent result wooM 
have ensued. 

2. The healthineee of the climate, attributable in a 
great measure to the uniformity and benignity of its 
temperature, and the mildness of the winters, consti- 
tutes another important attraction to the northern emi- 
grant. But from this very circumstance arises another 
very prevalent source of disappointment. The only 
disease which may be regarded as peculiar to the cli- 
mate, is that familiarly known at the west as fever 
and ague, and here softened down into the appellation of 
the chUle. The vicinity of rivers and streams of water,, 
accompanied by imprudent exposure to the morning and 
evening exhalations, produce, more frequently during 
the decay of vegetation at the close of sununer and bo- 
ginning of autumn, those disagreeable consequenoes 
which are attendant upon similar causes everywhere 
else; and the robust emigrant, whose active energies 
are periodically prostrated by this unwelcome visitant 
speedily connects' his untoward fortune with the soil 
itself and imbibes a thorougfh distaste for his ''new 
home." Now it requires but a moment's reflection to 
perceive that not the slightest neceeeity exists for that 
degree of exposure which here, as elsewhere, indaoes 
disease — that healthy locations aboand^that no sitaa- 
tion or condition is exempt from liability to thosa 
chronic or local maladies which seem inseparable from 
humanity^-tbat even fever and ague is preferable to 
pulmonary con&umptionf for which it is, with us, to a 
very great extent, a substitute — and that ordinary pru- 
deuce and attention to the laws of healthy will, in nine 
cases out of ten, operate as an infallible preventive to 
the attacks of this insidious foe. 

I have now briefly alluded to the principal causes which 
have, in many instances, combined to render a perma- 
nent residence in this section of country distasteful and 
virtually impracticable. Regarding them as I do, a* 
by no means formidable, when properly understood and 
intelligently guarded against, in the genial mildno% 
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and benignity of the climate, the natural fertility of 
the soil, and its adaptation to the various crops desi- 
rable to the practical agriculturist, the proximity to a 
steady and permanent market, at which all the pro- 
ductions of the farm and the garden may readily and 
promptly be exchanged for amply indemnifying prices, 
the length of the season during which cattle and stock 
of every description may find their own support, inde- 
pendent of the special care of the husbandman, the 
presence of all those elements of civilization and com- 
fort, which the vicinity of a largo capital and its 



suburbs can afford, and of a society than which 
in America or Europe can be superior — ^in these, and 
amid those associatiom of mral beaaty, gcaodeur and 
sublimity which abound on every hand, it surely can- 
not be difficult to find all those sources of enjoyment 
and of individual and social well-being which render 
the cultivation of the soil — the noblest employment of 
humanity — a luxury and a pleasure unsurpassed, at 
least, if not unequalled in any other portion of tho 
Union. S. S. R. 

Lake Borgne Place, Prospect Hill, Va., Aug., 1847. 



MICfflGAN AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE.— No. m. 



TiMBBRCD Lands ov MicHioAK.-*It has been 
already itated that nearly all the border counties of 
the peninsula, and considerable tracts in the interior, 
may be designated as timbered lands, in distinction 
from the openings, plains, and prairies, already de- 
scribed. These border tracts are underlaid by thick 
deposits of yellow and blue clay, the extent of which 
oonforms nearly with the characteristic gTX)wth of 
timber above mentioned, and it will also be generally 
found that the timber tracts, wherever they occur, have 
a foundation or subsoil of clay. These blue and yel- 
low clays are of a marly character, and highly fertile, 
but as they do not readily absorb the rains, the soils, 
where constituted of them, are more cold and wet, and 
less adapted to wheat than the porous, dry soils, de- 
soribed in my last eommunication. In general, how- 
e^r, these olayshave a covering of gravel and sand, 
of the same or similar character to those there de- 
scribed, and var3ring in depth from a mere covering of 
a few inches, to many feet. Throughout most of the 
eastern border counties, the slight depth of the latter 
aUows the clay greatly to influence the soils; so that, 
ui conneotion with the plane surface, origin is given to 
some extensive swampy lands. These, in the early 
history of the country, when nothing was known be^ 
yond them, gave an unfavorable impression abroad of 
the whole state. 

The timbered tracts in general, and particularly on 
the western side of the peninsula, are of a very dififer- 
ent character. They consist of fine rolling tracts of 
sugar maple and beach, with intermixture of white- 
woKxl, blaok walnut, white ash, oak, elm, and white 
pine; the soil being a deep gravelly loam, resembling 
that of the openings. In the early settlement of the 
state, the openings and prairies were usually first se- 
ieoted, because of the ease with which they could be 
bmught into crops, and from the admiration excited 
by their beauty and singularity. Since the timbered 
lands have become better known they have been found 
to possess some advantages over the openings, besides 
beings in many respects, decidedly superior to most of 
the timbered lands of the eastern states. These ad- 
vantages I will endeavor to smn up as briefly as pos- 
siJble. 

The soils are of more luting obaraoter than those 
of the openings, not oommenoing to degenerate until 
after much cropping. They are better adapted to the 
cultivated grasses, wluoh do not flourish well on the 
dryer soils of the openings. These timbered lands are 
easily cleared, there being but little underwood, and a 
large proportion of the timber being clean maple and 
beech, often sufiiciently open to admit a team to be 
driven through the woodland without much difficulty. 
Some of the lands are not more densely wooded than 
what are called '' timbered openings." 

Slashing U done hr $1.50 per acre, after which the I 



tope are burned, and a crop got in among tbe log*, 
which are allowed to become thoroughly dry, aad aro 
then consumed. This first crop is often as large «e 
that obtained elsewhere after the most thorough mi- 
provement. The whole cost of (bearing complete may 
be estimated at from $6 to $10 per acre. No " break- 
ing-up team" is required, and the work may be pro- 
ceeded with by those who have only their hands for 
capital. It has become an extensive practice, for the 
past few years, to collect the ashes produced by the 
burning, which are found, with little additional trouble, 
to pay the whole cost of clearing. 

As the sugar maple is abundant, this source of proit 
is also extensively resorted to, and adds mueh to tba 
gains as well as Qomforts of the farmer, without with- 
drawing his labor from the ordinary operations of agri- 
culture. 

The pint of this region generally occurs intermixed 
with the maple, beech, and other hard timber, and ia 
of the very largest sixe. It is to be remarked that 
where pines are found under these circumstances, they 
are not only superior to those which grow in tha 
** pine distnots," so called, but are not, Kke the lat- 
ter, indicative of a light soil. On the contrary, they 
flourish here upon strong sandy or gravelly loams, 
which are capable with ease of the highest degree of 
cultivation. An acre will frequently contain from five 
to thirty of these trees, and, as mills are not wanting, 
any one of them is often worth to the settler more than 
the cost of the acre that produced it. 

This country is abundantly supplied with springs 
and water-courses, varying in size from considerable 
mill streams to small but permanent rivulets, which 
are seldom or never marshy. Fine lakes, well stocked 
with fish, are also numerous; so that during a vary 
dry summer, the inhabitants never suffer from destitu- 
tion of water, as is sometimes the case on the openings 
and prairiea. 

The soil of this region, and its undulating surface, ara 
well adapted for dry and permanently good roads. It is 
also decidedly a wheat soil, easily till^ and very pro- 
ductive, yielding from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. I 
except, of course, those timbered lands which have a 
decidedly clay soil, and which are best adapted to f aa> 
turago. All the large streams have rich bottoma. 
which yield the most abundant crops of maize, aatS| 
and potatoes. The blaok walnut on these bottoms, 
frequently attains to 18 feet in girth. 

Every year is giving inoreased importance to the 
timbered lands of this state, and when we reflect that 
the majority of immigrants are from education and 
habit accustomed to timbered districts, and consider 
the advantages possessed by the one bore described, in . 
durability of soil, ease of tillage, privileges of marketa, 
water, milii> and lumber, and the comparative oheap- 
ncss of ihc laiuls, I feci convinced that the day is not 
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distant when they will rank with the best settled and 
best cultivated portions of our country. 

I shall here close my observations, remarking that, 
«8 I have confined them strictly to the a^rricultural re- 
lations of the state, some topics have been omitted 
which I would gladly have dwelt upon. Prominent 
•mong tbese is the school fuad of the state^ which af- 



fords the benefits of education to the poor equally with 
the rich. As your motto is ^* the improvement of the 
mifidj'" as well as ** the soil/' this brief allusion to onQ 
of the most distinguished advantages of Miohigan^ 
may not at least b« inappropriate. 

B. Hubbard. 
DetroU, Michigan, 1847. 



NOTES ON THE CULTIVATOR FOR JUNE. 



Ed«. CtTLTiVAtoii — Whilst takinp^ the shade, I have 
perused your Jane number, and like unto the rest, it is 
'* worthy and well qualified." I am tempted to make 
some remarks on the various articles embraced therein. 
«nd on other subjects brought to mind by its contents. 
With no nnkindness do I write, and only desire the 
good of the parts and the good of the whole. 

** Breeding Jlorset, Jfo. 1." — Having had some of 
those high bred stock for years, and knowing their 
worthlessuess for the plow or the saddle, I beir no one 
(o try more than one. A dash of blood in a saddle, 
harness, or plow horse, is to be wished for. Some one 
mast therefore keep the pure breed ; let it be those who 
need not ail their stock for use. f am breeding my 
mares to Jacks, and think from one trial that they 
cannot be excelled by the common stock. Preserve 
ae from sncli ** pure breds '^ as I have, Monsieur Ton- 
son, John Richards, or . 

** Largt piff«.." p. 173.—" Tk€ pigs were all of one 
mter.^^ '^ Two were nine months and twenty days 
old, and the other two were nine months and twenty- 
«igbt days old.'' A Yankee triok. [We do notlm- 
derstand our correspondent. Surely, he cannot mean 
that the statement of the four pigs bdng of one litter, 
is false, because tliey were not all killed at one time. 

*' 8qU$ fMtk Run mnd Brnkty^ p. 174.-- Oar soil m 
this region, back from water courses, after the dc- 
cayed vegetable matter has passed away, is of a yel- 
lowish cast, not analyzed that I know of, bnt is evi- 
dently not " pure clay." I think it contains more 
silex, with some vegetable matter. After a heavy 
rain, the water is of a dirty yellowish east, not as from 
the red clays of Carolina; indicating a solution and 
mixture of the earth; this muddy turpid water will of 
course, where it runs not off. settle into the crevices 
and vacancies or hollows of the earth, and where the 
water is evaporated or percolates, the earth in mixture 
is deposited. The sun then bakes this mnd into a hard 
crnst. This is the soil nere " which runs and bakes." 
The matter was laughed at when our worthy Enfaula 
brother, who has since departed this life — sweet foe his 
repose — alluded to it in your paper. I forget who did 
allade to it, bat "it is as true as preaching." To 
plow our clay lands in the fall will insure harder earth 
to plow in the spring than if it had not been done; be- 
cause the plowing leaves the surface uneven, leaves 
vaoanoies, (no such thing as a vacuum, of course;) this 
uneven surface is melted by the rain and fills the erevi- 
oes; the rain beats the earth, and the settling by 
weight of heavy rains, gives the hard earth; whereas, 
the surface settling by light rains a^J its own weight, 
forms a thin crust that admits water to pass through 
slowly and to run off rapidly. 

** Hydrdmli€ Ram» p. 180.— If somebody will send 
me one to put up at a neighbor's, so that people could 
see it be no bnmhug, I think they would sell at $25. 

** Smlvefor an inflamed sore,*' p. 182.— No account- 
ing lor taste— heney and the yolk of an egg Will be as 
eertatn to draw, espeeially, as runy old women's pre- 



scriptions. I have known lard and ashes, lard an^ 
salt, used in castration. But don*t call these reme- 
dies to allay inflanuiiatiort. Simple applioations are 
best; fresh lard as good as any. 

** Break the Crtmt,** p. 182.— Try it on cabbage. I 
generally get the start of my neighbors by this veiy 
plan, and tell them to stir of^en. A good steel ralre 
is a good implement, better than a hoe. 

<< MUkingy'* p. 183.— I have known a " darkie," 
over in the valley of the Mississippi, where we " out-^ 
side barbarians " need so much enlightening, take a 
bucket of water and a towel to the " cup-pen," (cow- 
pen, Africanized.) I can assure Mr. or Mrs. Queens 
County, that one farmer's wife would get angry if her 
darkie dared to milk without using water and « ' 
towel. 

'' PUn of m Bam/' p. 184.— I wish I oould drav 
designs; I would give yon a plan of a barn, on a ecv* 
taia plantation, where '' coUan are groum," May. be 
yott can have it done front the following. A lot i'enoed 
in, after the old Virginia lashion, about tea rails hi§h^ 
part oCthe rails with one end oa the groond, a part 
with rails pushed out so as to be only upon the 
end of its under brother, a hollow log placed oa short 
blocks, with one end several inches lower than the 
other, to keep eorn from running out at the upper ead^ 
which has no closing; a sow crawling ap lata the Ufh 
per end, with a half donen shotes squteling aeer by, 
complaining, no doubt, of the ^' old no " for beiag thiir 
" illuflrious predecessor." Down in one corner of the 
lot are several fodder stacks, with the blades pulled 
out from one side, which gives the " Grecian bend " 
to the upper works; the corn crib built of poles, and 
the roof weighted down with a similar product. Talk 
of barns ! Sheer nonsense. Horses don't require pro. 
teciiott in this country; the washing rains are intended 
by Providence to clean the stock, and the hot sun to 
dry them. Send a traveller here, to Uke notea fiir ftA 
agricultural '* Cruikshank." I will show him many 
caricatures, that are true to life. 

'*C(xrn in New-York,** p. 188.- About 22 b«thela 
per acre ! and New- York near the northern limits tea F 
Don't let my Philadelphia brother chip, who ▼eonte sfr 
much about the northern limiu see this. Wl^, air^ m 
sure as you are bom, this county of Hinds, inlhisstaif- 
of Mississippi, will put your state to the blush. ThBr» 
are five of one family conneetioa in this western shady 
side of Hinds, that will beat you to death, and they 
are all pressing the cotton matter at that. I piesiUM 
we have over 350 acres in corn, and I thiok oat ergf^ 
will not be short of 10,000 bushels, and with' a fair' • 
season, it will run to 14,000. Out of 100 aesea m » 
body, I will take 50 that will tip the beam •€ 60 
bushels per acre. You can beat this, by bringing np 
your 20 to 100 wagon loads of manure, but ou¥ fiur- 
mers would not know manure if they saw it; and »s to 
work, two light boeings, and two or three plowings, 
including sowing of peas, waa the tale. Understand, 
this country is a eettoa eonatry. I know of ao Umbi. 
large or small, where corn is the only product, and 
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wa will average some 25 bushels per acre. This for 
the south, where corn rant out, and watermelons be- 
come wooily, will do to put against your poor country. 

" Hoeing or CultwtUmg Crops,'' p. 189.— Press it, 
jotl pabtish this in every May number. It is " multum 
im parvo;" (pardon this foolery.) I mean much of 
great value, in few wordi, 

%^^*Tht Orchard and the Garden/' p. 191.— Good 
•gain. Give those indolent, careless fellows another; 
old folks used to tell roe ** whipping was good for 
boys — it makes them grow." I say, give it those fel- 
lows under the ribs, friend T. I know many people 
who go to great pains m planting trees in a foot and a 
lialf hole, and leave them to oows, hogs, horses, and 
•11 else — grass, weeds, oats, and rye, not excepted. 
Lash them well. 

" False names to Jpples,*' p. 102.— Why not say to 
til fruits. I have been sorely annoyed, and by promi- 
tteat nurserymen. I have a pear tree with the first 
pears now on it, planted here in 1832, the leaves about 
as large as your shillings, or our bits. I received the 
Red Cheek Melocoton, under two names, from the same 
narsery, as Lady Gallatin and Yellow Melocoton. 
Also Noblesse and Vanguard; Draid Hill, with glo- 
bose glands; Catharine, with globose glands, and so 
OB. Ou|;rht we not to have a resource on norserymen 
who would thus take our dimes, and permit us to pay 
freight, cultivate, and lose the land for years, before 
we find out our error. Induce your legislature to pass 
a law making a penalty of ten tiroes the cost. 

" Coating for Houses and other Buildings/^ p, 194. — 
If this a plaster to be spread with a trowel, or to be 
moulded into bricks, or mixed with water? About as 
satisfactory a recipe as was a Yankee apothecary's an- 
swer, to W. C. Preston, when asked in a court, how 
large a certain combustible was that he sold, — his re* 
ply was-—'' about the sixe of— of— a piece of chalk, 
sir." 

" Humkuggery," p. 195.— Jlf«rcy an me, Doa't go 
into the abstrusities. If you want to publish humbug- 
geiysjust lay your hand lightly on the Alpaea, or 
*' African sheep," so that yon ma^ be able to wield the 
slsdg^ hammer when I name ** Mastodon cotton "seed, 
hf R. Abbey. I see a celebrated house in England 



writes to " we softs." that this cotton would not sell at 
pnblio or private sale, and here are R. Abbey, of Yasoo 
city, and your humble servant, trying to sell the seed at 
$4 per bushel, at as raueh less as it will sell for. I am ia 
for It, having about half an acre of my poorest land plant- 
ed with the seed. What my unfortunate friend will do, 
unless he haf acted like myself — not planted this seed — 
the deponent sayeth not. But this house, Todd, Jackson 
& Co., have only sent out in 1847, what Mr. Abbey 
beard from Northern spinners in 1846 — that Mastodon 
could not be used; so I have been told by a respectable 
gentleman. That " Newfane Yankee " sells something, 
but toe Mississippi Yankees, who sell '^ Mastodoa eot- 
ton" seed, sell nothing. Which is the best Yankee ? 

" Horse Powers," advertisement, p. 198. — Is it 
strong enough to run a grist mill that will grind 4 or 9 
bushels per hour, or say 40 to 50 bushels per day t 
We, of this country, want such things, and a very 
choice and sure-working article had better be present- 
ed to as clever a man as the writer of this is, so it 
should be seen and known, than to be advertised for 
nothing. 1 am sure $100 each could be got in Vioks- 
burgh, if its performance was once sees and it was 
known to wear well. I will erect a house, pay all 
expenses out, and pay $50 for a power strong enough 
to grind meal, run a straw cutter, corn and cob mill, <co., 
&c., and will invite examination. I have gearing ample 
for my use, but I can use one to a little advantage id 
being convenient to stables; and to have one where my 
fellow citizens can see it, I will pay $50. The pa- 
tentee or owner should risk as much as I do — but I 
would not have a flimsy rattlestaff of an affair, if it 
was varnished, and had the ** name of the grower 
marked on it." 

We are in need of many of your labor-saving and 
economising articles, but are afraid to risk ordering by 
advertisements. Our power s to gin-stands, cost us 
aboot*$150, and boarding one to two or three men for 
one to two or three months. I think a running gear 
and cotton press eanoot cost nsually, with iron seg- 
menu for the gearing, less than $250, at the lowest 
rate. It seems to me, we ongbt to get equally good 
for $150 to $175. M. W Philuts. 

EdwrnrdofMUs,, June 21, 1847. 



AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 



Iir view of the approaching session of the Legisla- 
ture, I ask a small space in your valuable paper, for 
the consideration of a subject intimately connected 
with the well being of the farming interest, and one 
whioh merits the serious consideration of the legislators 
•ad statesmen of the state. 

The duty of the state to provide the means of edu- 
cation for ail those who are to become citizens, will 
not, I think, be questioned by any reflecting man. If 
oar republican institutions are good, then it should be 
tlis desire and the aim of legislation to perpetuate 
tbsm. If they advance the best good of all the people, 
then should the statesman's care be continually direct- 
ed to preserve them-— to provide the means and multi- 
ply the eafyfuarde against anarchy and dissolution. 
This duty cannot be neglected without high criminali- 
ty, and the legislature which shall fail in this particn- 
litr, is guilty of tresson to the commonwealth, for its 
p/*aoe| prosperity, and very existence is thereby put in 
] ttril. It is true that it is negative in iu character, 
iiut none the less dangerous, — because the omission to 
prove, however, as disastrous as the overt 



act. With these principles in view, and looking to 
these ends, education presents itself as a obief meana; 
not, indeed, the education of the few, but the wide and 
universal spread of knowledge. lo republican states, 
all the people are equal in political privileges, and it is 
just as important that the poorest be enlightened as 
the richest, for so far as government b concerned, they 
are partners, equal in all respecU:. If the edocatioa 
of the people is then essential to the full development 
and perpetuation of republican government, it follows, 
as a matter of course, as the duty of the representative 
of the people — those upon whom the public good, oi 
the interest of all is thrown — ^to provide to the fullest 
extent, the means for the education of the people. 
** Knowledge is power." In sn individual and in a freo 
state, it is more than power; it is the very life blood 
of the body politic. And what is knowledge in a 
country of freemen ? Not, surely, great acquiremenu 
on the part of a few — not a few graduates from three 
or four colleges — ^but it means the universal diffusion of 
intelligence — a general understanding and appreoiatioa 
of political righu and privileges, on the part of the 
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masses, united with a correct knowledge of the bnsi- 
Hess, and an acquaintance with the best manner of 
proseciitinfT the varions callinsrs tn which the citizen 
IS eniras^ed, in view of the ]i<Fhts of science, and the 
continual improvements which science and ingenuity is 
making. It is not needful that all the people should 
be scholars, but safety demands that all be well in- 
formed — free to think and act for themselves. 

These general principles, I presume, will not be con- 
troverted ; but I sIhlII be met here, and told that the 
duty of the state has been fulfilled — that a general 
system of education has been provided, and that agri- 
cultural schools are not necessary for the dissemination 
of general intelligence, and that they are not legiti- 
ihiatcly within the scope of legislative aid. I grant 
the state has done rauch{ her common school system is 
worthy of commendation; but even that, good as it is, 
may be improved. Much may yet be done wltfaoat 
overstepping the bounds of propriety, to perfect and 
render still more useful the system. 

The science of agriculture has just began to develop 
itself in this country, and that most useful of all the 
sciences, may, I imagine, with the aid of the fostering^ 
care of the legislature, oe engrafted upon, and be made 
a permanent part of the common school Instruction of 
the Empire state; and surely, if this be so, no one will 
turn away from the subject and say it is special, and 
docs not come within the proper action of a legislative 
body, — the object is designed to benefit one class, and 
not the whole, and hence it must be denied. If this 
view of the subject be true, then I say, away with it, 
for the farmers of this state will never ask any special 
favors — never ask to be^, enriched or benefitted at the 
expense or to the injury of any other class. Although 
the farming interest has ever been thrown in the back- 
ground, and even pirated upon to enrtcb other callings, 
yet the tiller of the soil will never be guilty of the 
meanness or injustice of askin«; any measures which 
are not just and right. That It is proper for the lesfis- 
lature to aid by the funds of the state in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of agricultural scliools, tsqlcar, 
for the following, among other reasons : 

1. Agriculture is the great interest of the state, and 
it will be greatly promoted thereby; it is the great 
and leading interest, because it employs the most capi- 
tal and labor — ^j'lelds the most, not only in dollars and 
cents, but produces the raw material for most other 
callings, as well as the articles necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the whole. Again, it is the leadmsr inte- 
rest, because eveiy other is more or less dependent 
upon it, and are only flonrishing and prosperous when 
it is prosperous; and because it embraces within its 
direct influence the great mass, and in its indirect, 
nearly the entire of the state. The establishment of 
agricultural schools then, to aid and promote this great 
and important interest is but an act for the public 
good. Either by direct consequence, or through the 
means of neces.sary dependence and sympathy. 

As a second reason, I remark that agricuUnre is 
eminently promotive of virtue, both public and private ; 
that those who live upon the farm and labor in the 
fields, are, to a great extent, removed from the seduc- 
tive charms of vice, which present themselves with 
such fatal fascination in our towns and cities. The 
8tate,then, is bound to watch over this interest, to pro- 
tect, encourage, and improve it, for it forms the great 
conservative body, upon which, in times of danger and 
peril, it must rely for support and safety. 

As a third reason, I remark that schools are im- 
peratively demanded as an act of self-defence on the 
part of the state. Our farms must be made more pro- 
ductive, and this can only be done by a better know- 
ledge of the true theory, and more attention to their 
cultivation. Science, with her mighty power, must 



be called to our aid. And why t it is asked. I an* 
swer, because the great states towards the setting 
sun, with their booodless acres and their virgin soil, 
have, and are opening a fearful rivalry with us. They 
are luring our people to their more prolifia bosom, and 
they are pouring in millions of surplus productions to 
cheapen our markets; and ere we know it, we shall 
be shorn of onr power, and be forced to yield the proud 
title of Empire State, unless we bestir ourselves, and 
study out new means and processes of production, and 
apply them to our good, but long used and half cul- 
tivated soil. I would not snap and snarl like a 
jealous lover at the prosperity and increase of the 
rest, but I would say — go on; your glory is our glory, 
and year prosperity onr good; and would then, by 
noble example and improved cultivation, lead on — 
keep in advance in the future as in the past, of all our 
sister states. And in order to do this we want more 
knowledge, and that we can best attain through the 
schooKhoose. It is undoubtedly true, that nine-tenths 
of onr farms do not produce one-half of what they are 
capable of doing, and if we would keep our sons from 
the cheap and fertile lands of the west, we must learn 
them how to farm and make money on less quantitiea 
of land. And the legislature, looking to the good of 
the state, is bound to aid by all constitutional means, 
in so desirable an object. 

Again, I remark fourthly, that the aid and support 
of agricultural schools, is but the promotion of the 
general system of education , for it is not needful nor 
necessary to separate agriculture from our schools an 
they now exist, and establish separate and entirely in> 
dependent establishments; but, on the contrary, the 
very object of aid from the state, b to engraft agri* 
culture permanently into, and make it a part and par* 
eel of the great system of instructioa now so bountiful* 
ly supplied by the state. The great point is to gel 
started — to prepare competent teachers, and provide 
proper books, and to demonstrate by experiment the 
practicability of the thing. And then our glorioat 
common school system will answer to carry it on and 
perfect it, without increase of taxation. But I am 
making this paper too long. In another number, I 
will speak more definitely of the feasibility of the plan 
of airriculttiral schools, and of their great importance 
to the body of the people of the state; and in the 
meantime l ask the members of the legislature to look 
at the subject, examine it carefully, and then act a« 
their better judgment and sense of duty shall determine. 

D. A. OODBN. 

Penn, Van, Jugust 6, 1847. 



The Tomato. — The use of this fruit as food, is said 
to have been <lerived by us from the Spaniards. It ban 
been long used also by the French and Italians. The 
date of its introduction to this country is unknown, 
though it is only within a recent period that it has been 
adopted as a culinary article. Thirty years ago the 
writer cultivated it under the name of love-apple^ bat 
had then no idea that it was of any \'alue except ae 
an ornament to the flower garden. 

Hon. E. Whittlesey, in a letter to Dr. Kietland, 
(published in the Western Reserve Magazine of ffortU 
culture,) states that the tomato has been used as food 
in Ohio, more than half a century. Ho says — " Col. 
Vigo, an Italian gentleman, lived at Vincennes, and 
prepared the juice of the tomato to mix in beef gravy^ 
and for making catchup, more than fifty-two yearn 
ago. Colonel Hamtramck raised the tomato at De- 
troit and Fort Wayne before 1803. Judge Thomas 
furnished his table with the raw tomato at Lawrenee- 
burg, Indiana, in 1807. The French stewed It ml 
Kaskaskia, in 1807 and '8.'' 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. V 



Iw selocting a stallion or mare for breeding, the ftrst 
object should be to see that thej possess the reqaisites, 
inqWidaally, which are desired in the stock to be bred; 
Bezty to obtain a knowledge of their progenitors; be- 
eaose, on the principle that ** like begets like/' defects 
as well as excellencies are transmitted hj parents to 
their offspring. Hereditary defects are not always 
apparent — that is^ they sometimes lie dormant for one 
generation or more, and then break out. Before ani- 
mals have produced progeny, the best evidence of what 
their progeny will he, \» what their ancestors have 
been, because there is a tendency to " breed back." 
Animals of the same blood, however, are not equally 
Taluable as breeders ; hence, the surest evidence of the 
▼alue of a breeding animal, is the character of the 
stock it produces. Thus the value of pedigree con- 
sists in afTording, in advance, an indication of the value 
of an animal as a breeder, but the chararter of the 
ofispring and descendants, may be regarded as exhibi- 
ting the degree of value it possesses — the one may be 
regarded as prima-faeia evidence, the other'^s demon- 
strative. 

The mare should possess, as the first and most im- 
portant requisite, a good constitution and healthy 
nobit. She should be free from diseases, both of a he- 
reditary and incidental nature. Her form should be 
that which denotes strength, energy, and endurance. 
She should possess an intelligent and tractable disposi- 
tion,— qualities which add Talne in many respects. 
They render animals more safe and trust- worthy in all 
situations, enable them to perform their work in a man- 
ner more easy to themselves, and more agreeable to 
their drivers. In fact, such a disposition amounts to 
an aotaal saving in the wear of the animal machine, 
and insures its longer duration. 

The stallion should possess the form and requisites 
Booessary in ihe breed or variety to which he belongs, 
in the greatest practicable degree. In regard to form, 
Mr. YovATT has well described what is deemed the 
most important point. " If there be," says he, '' one 
point which we should say is absolutely essential, it is 
eampaetnes* — as much goodness and strength as pos- 
sible oondensed in a little space." 

A capacious chest — not too wide — in a roadster or 
oarriage horse, but deep and rounding — is an essentia) 
point, both in the stallion and mare. A large chest 
gives room for large lungs, which are absolutely neces- 
sary to give wind to the horse. The blood must flow 
through the lungs, and there part with a portion of its 
carbon, and receive in its place a due quantity of oxy- 
gen. This is essential to life. In rapid exercise, 
raspiration is quickened, a greater quantity of blood is 
sent to the lungs in the same time, than when the ani- 
wofiX was at rest. Unless there is room for this, and 
for the free action of the lungs under this pressure of 
blood, the process of oxydation will not be properly 
performed, the circulation of the blood will be checked, 
r^piration will be impeded, and the animal may die 
of sofibcation. A horse with small lungs cannot long 
bear violent exertion; hence, as Mr. Youatt observes, 
when speaking of the hunter — " the majority of horses 
that perish in the field, are narrow chested." 

The head should be rather small, neatly turned, and 
broad across the forehead ; the face straight, and lean 
iV'in the eyes downward; the nostrils large and expan- 
r vc; the jaws well rounded with full, strong muscles. 
'I'uis latter point indicates that the animal has a firm. 



mnseuYnr system, and horses whfch hare ft, grfn^ their 
food more thoroughly when they become old, and dt> 
not show old age so soon as those whose jaws are lank 
and thrn. The eye should be full aa^ bright, the ear 
thin and upright. 

The shoulders should be oblique, and well laid in at 
the top. It may be safely asserted that no good road« 
ster was ever known with upright shoulders. The 1eg« 
below the knee and hock should be clean, the bone flat, 
the sinews large and prominent, making the shank 
wide. The knee and hoek should be low, or well 
'* let down;" the fore-arn and thigh large and ronscn* 
lar; the hock wide, free from lumps or kernels, and 
the cord above should run a good distance from th^ 
tibia or lower bone of the thigh. 

Did time and space permit, the advantages of alt 
these points might be shown on mechanical princi- 
ples. There are many other points which should be 
regarded in selecting borses for breeding, but tba 
above may be considered the most important, and tha 
present is not the proper occasion for going more into 
detail. As before remarked, it should be the aim to 
procure animals which are as perfect as possiblo ia 
their outward form and internal structure, because on 
this obviously depends their ability to perform what 
we require; but with all oar attention in this respect, 
disappointment may sometimes arise. Some animals 
may, as regards mechanical conformation, be freo 
from defect, and yet bo greatly lacking in the power 
of locomotion. The tangible parts of the machine 
may be right, and their combination apparently per- 
fect, but the nervouM energy — that invisible, hn ponde- 
rable fluid, necessary to its proper movements, may bo 
wanting. This vital or nervous energy, is, perhaps, 
better indicated by the animals eye than by any other 
organ. Indeed, the eye may be regarded as the index 
to the general character in all case.$. If this ia full 
and bright, giving to the animal a spirited and lively 
air, with an expression of intelligence, he will not often 
be deficient in nervous energy. But the safest test 
will be an actual trial under the saddle or in harness. 

It has been remarked that it may be necessary to 
breed a stock or family of horses considerably within 
itself, in order to establish uniformity of characteris- 
tics. Some may object that this would be breeding 
from too close afiinitics. A dissertation on m-rnnd-in 
breeding will not here be attempted ; whatever may bo 
the advantages or dinadvantagea of that system, the 
course advised has no special connection with it. In 
this countrr, it is seldom or never the case that many 
horiies can be found of precisely the same blood. A 
single stallion often begets, with the common mares 
of the country, a numerous progeny. Having had a 
common sire, one-half of the blood of this stock would 
of course be the same; but as the bloo<l of no two of 
the dams, perhaps, was alike, there will necessarily 
be in the olTi«pring an indefinite variation. Tlie breed- 
ing of such a stock together could not be called in-and 
in. Those individuals should be chosen as breeders 
which in points and qualities approach nearest to tlis 
standard that has been adopted. So long as this rule 
is strictly followed, and none but animals of strong 
constitution are allowed to propagate, no danger need 
be apprehended from such an affinity of blood as has 
been spoken of. 

It is not, however, in all cases expedient to eon- 
fine the selection of breeders to one family. On Iba 
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ooiitraryi a change is advisable whenever an animal 
equally as well bred and of svpertor points can bo ob- 
tained; bat the selection shoald always be made from 
« stock which in its general characteristics doselv re- 
sembles the one which has before been bred fromj 
•iherwise the change may defeat the object desired , 
by breaking up the tendency of the stock to assimi- 
late to a common standard. With breeds that are 
already established, the course advised by Mr. Youatti 
is undoubtedly the true one, viz; — that ** the most per- 
fect of the $tun€ bruA should be selected, but varied 
by belag frequently taken from different stocks." 

The mare is capable of breeding at two years dd, 
mnd will generally cootinae to broed till she is twenty. 
Some iadividuals of remarkably strong constitutions 
have been known to rear Ibals at the age of thirty. 
But the best period for breeding may be said to be 
from the fifth to the fifteenth year. In proportion to 
the strength and vigor of the mare, will generally be 
the value of the foal. She should be supplied with 
abundance of wholesome food during pregnancy and 
while she is suckling. She should not be over- worked 
«t any time, but with proper care may perform light 
labor about the farm up to the time of foaling. 

Breeding mares may be kept during winter at little 
expense, provided they are sheltered and fed with 
oare. If they are exercised by work every day, they 
will only need a good stall, well littered at night. If 
act worked, they should have a yard attached to their 
stable, or to which they may be taken, where they 
oan have air and exercise. They should not run in 
yards with homed cattle, because the cattle are liable 
to gore them. Their food may be hay, or hay and 
straw cat and mixed together, with some shorts, or 
two or three quarts of corn and cob meal daily. While 
they are in the yards, they may pick over corn- fodder 
and coarse hay or straw. Potatoes or carrots at the 
rate of a peck per day, will keep the bowels in good 
order, aad improve their general health and appear- 
ance. If the vegetables are given, the shorts and 
meal may be omitted, though the latter will be prefera- 
Me i( the mare is worked much. 

It is better that the mares should not foal till they 
go to pastvre. They are less liable to accidents when 
running at large, and the grass will generaly give a 
better flow of milk than the food they will receive in 
the stable. A siicUer from rain should be provided till 
the weather has become warm. Until ih<» foal is three 
or four weeks old, it is advisable that the mare should 
be used but very little. After that she will bear to be 
put to light and slow draught; but the blood should 
not be heated, as this would aflfect the quality of the 
vilk, and might occasion the foal great injury. 

At the age of four or five months, the foal shoald be 
taken from the mare and weaned. It will be best to 
put it in some yard or shed where it can neither see 
the dam nor annoy her by its noise. It should be fed 
with sweet grass, or bright olover hay, or rowen, 
with a few oats and potatoes or carrots. This kind of 
food should be continued through the first winter, and 
till the animal can be turned to grass the next season. 
Nothing is more essential to the proper development 
ef the natural eharaeteristics. than liberal feeding, 
<notp«fltp€ring,) and good care for the first year. It 
is not recommended to give them a large quantity of 
grain — that may be too stimulating — but a pint to a 
4|aart of oats per day, with from half a peck to a peck 
oif carrots or potatoes, and as much good hay as they 
will eat during the time they are kept up, will be am- 
ply paid for tn the growth aad condition of the aniniil. 
]>artag summer they will require nothing bat grass. 

After the first winter they will bear rougher usage 
and coarser fare. An open shed, facing to the sun, 
viil answer for shelter. They can eat some straw^ 



corn-fodder, and inferior hay, while the weather is 
cold and their appetites are sharps but a daily allow- 
ance of vegetables will serve to keep up their growth, 
and may be given to advantage. 

They should be early accustomed to the halter and 
bridle. Daring the first winter they should be fre- 
quently led out, and be taught to go forward and stop 
at the proper word. They should be used with con- 
stant kindness — gently patted with the hand about the 
head and neck — their legs handled and their feet lifted. 
Treatment of this sort, commenced when the animal 
is young, will almost insure a docile and tractable 
horse; and where proper attention is paid to his edu- 
cation and training, his attachment to man is sccrcely 
less than that of the dog. 

The horse may be put to moderate work at four 
years old; but as bis frame does not become fully ma- 
tured and settled together till he is seven, he »l)ould 
not be subjected to constant and hard labor, till he has 
passed that age. It has been repeatedly observed that 
our best and most durable horses have been very care- 
fully used while they were young; and our fast trot-" 
ters have generally made their best time after they 
were ten years old. A good horse will work till he 
is twenty, provided the driver is at all times duly Im- 
pressed with the important truth contained in the pro- 
verb — " A merciful man is merciful to his beast." 

The horse is somewhat more subject to diseases than 
most of our domestic animals, though it may be s:ifcly 
asserted that a large proportion of them arise from 
ill usage. It is not my present purpose, however, to 
speak particularly in regard to this sulyect, but woiilil 
recommend Mr. Youatt's excellent work entitled "The 
Horse," as containing the fullest, plainest, and best 
directions for the treatment of this animal under alt 
circumstances. 

In concluding these articles, the writer would wItV 
great earnestness enjoin upon the breeders of horses 
the importance of producing the best. The cost of 
rearing horses, which at four years old will bring on 
the average from $100 to $150, is no greater than that 
of rearing those which will only bring half of those 
sums; and in some instances it would not be as much| 
for it is a fact that the best stocks are the least Iiabl6 
to disease and accidents. Breeding poor horses — such 
as have neither strength nor stamina to fit them for 
any useful business, always has been and will be at* 
tended with loss; while those really valuable will afibrd 
a rtHBiinerating profit. Eqitus. 
■ ■ ' I ' ' - . — . c 

The English HuNTtn.-r— At the late meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Sbciety, Sir Hsmry Smith, 
after having spoken of the improvements whicji hav^ 
been made in various descriptions of stock, said — " Bui 
let me call your attention to one branch of produce fo^ 
which this county of England [Northampton,] was for^ 
mcriy so famed — I mean the English hunter — thatolasft 
of horse for which England was formerly so famed, 
and which, while it carried the fox hunter, was also, 
when exported to a foreign conntrv in time of war, 
well calculated to teach our enemies that a soldier, 
mounted on a hunter, was an enemy not to be resisted. 
Let mo, therefore impress upon you, and upon the 
members of this institution, that you ought not to 
lose sight of this valuable class of horses in England. 
I cannot too much, in a military point of view, im- 
press upon the members of this society the importan'te 
of preserving this breed of horses, which are at present 
degenerating in their native land." 

Tkottino 'HoasES roa Hvntinq. — His Majaetf 
Oeomie Trisd waa much devoted to the sports of tfafe 
ohaae. It is said that he generally preferred fast trot* 
ing horses, when hunting the stag, or on the road, aad 
he mostly left all his courtiers and attendants behind. 
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LETTERS FROM PROr. IfOKTaW. 

BnAMMM. Wasbiboton, JtUf m, 1847. 
Mxssxs. Editors — ^I take the opportunity of a 
ttisure hour on my homeward voyage, to continue 
my notice of Batch Polders, &c., began in your last 
■umber. 

I had just finished my description of the drawing and 
laying out of Polders. These tracts of reclaimed land 
are not usually plowed, being principally devoted to 
p«ung — for this reason North Holland « being chiefly 
ooroposed of Polders, is one of the richest dairy dis- 
tricts in the world. The cows are generally in fine 
condition, and the pastures kept in good order, although 
in some places the butter cups were rather too abunl 
4ant. Great pains is taken to preserve the manure in 
handsome heaps; but, by a strange inconsistency, these 
are almost alwayaon the banks of some canal or ditch 
into which they drain, and color the water deeply with 
Taluable enriching materials. Large flocks of ducks 
and geese are kept in the ditches of these polders, and 
straw pots are placed in situations convenient for their 
nests. Swans are also quite frequent. 

The Wurmer polder is, I should think, three mfles 
in length, and at one of its angles we found the town 
•f Purmerende. This town is situated-in the midst of 
three large polders— the Purmer, the Wurmer and the 
Beemster. Its location renders it a great centre for 
the cheese trade. There is a fair once a week, and 
we happened to visit the place on that day. The 
whole space allotted to the market was filled with 
piles of cheeses, all of them round, and from six to 
eight inches in diameter. No flat cheeses are made 
in this section. The sale seemed to be going on 
briskly. Each lot bought was immediately transferred 
to the town scales and weighed. Bedside the cheese 
lair, was one for cattle and pigs, in another part«of the 
town. The number of cows for sale was very great, 
consisting almost without exception of the usual large 
Dutch black and white breed. The pigs were all en- 
closed in wicker baskets, something in the same man- 
ner that fowls are brought to the New-York markets. 
I found that the Purmer polder was richer aud more 
prosperous than the Wurmer, and the BeeMwtcr is said 
to surpass almost any other in Holland. 

We obtained admistuon to one dairy farm, and got as 
J&och information as we could upon the actual statis- 
tics of their business. The farm was one of about 
eighty acres. Thirty-two cows were kept upon it, 
beside a small flock of sheep. At the time of our visit, 
they were making one hundred and twenty cheeses a 
week, weighing about five pounds English, each ? be- 
side this they made from 20 to 25 pounds of butter. 

The dairy itself was very neat, indeed scrupulously 
so. In the first room, a very long one, stood the ves- 
sels with milk, the churns, &o., while on shelves above 
were placed cheeses to dry. There were numerous 
little places like stalls, along the sides of the room, and 
the floors of these were strewed with shells, while 
around the sides were shelves covered with china. 
These places were entirely for ornament, the china 
only being taken down occasionally to be cleaned. 
The salting is performed in a separate room. There 
were two vats of pickle — one very strong, and the 
other a little weaker; in this latter they are first placed. 
Each cheese is fitted into a little round tub of just the 
proper size to receive it. These tube allow the upper 
part of the cheese to appear above the sorfscc of the 



pickle. Each cfaeese h tttrnei! orvr several times dar- 
ing the day, and a Httle salt always placed upoa the 
exposed part immediately after tm^ning. 

The churn was of the common barrel form, worked 
by means of a wheel, and the cheese press of a rude 
construction, being a large stone at the end of a lever. 
This dairy was in the lower part of the houae, and 
here appeared to be the dwelling place of the whole 
family. The sleeping rooms were on the oppermosV 
floor of all, and must have been very ^rk and an- 
pleasant. After seeing the dairy, the dannel who wae 
our conductress, informed us that the best rooms were 
yet to be seen by going up a ladder of four or five step* 
from the dainr. Before ascending this, she took oflT 
her shoes, and presented a mat for us to wipe ours. 
The rooms that we now entered were very handsomely^ 
furnished — the chests, drawers, the bureaus, &e. , be- 
ing of mahogany, and the shelves loaded as asuaf witb 
useless china. Every portion of the ftoor that wa» 
visible, was polished with frequent scrubbing. Unless 
on occasion of a death or marriage, or some very anu- 
sual festivity, this part of the house was never open. 
The family lived in dark, unpleasant rooms, and only- 
entered there once a week for the purpose of a thorough 
cleaning. The same system prevails in a great major- 
ity of Dutch farm-houses, and to a great extent eve» 
in the cities. 

Some of the dairies of North Holland d^ not make 
cheese, but send their milk to Ameterdan on the ca- 
nals — a boat calls for tho foil vessels in the morning, 
and leaves them empty on its return. It is carried 
about the streets by women, ordinarily la paiHK 

I must now, for the second time, cKise a series of 
letters from abroad, and do so with the hope that I 
may, at some fntm^ time, be abK» to send yoo similar 
series and contributions, referring to the agriewltiiral 
peculiarities and improvements in different sections of 
our own country. 1 ass, gentlemen, yonrs traly, 

JoHH p. NoETOiV. 

RURAL NOTICES ABROAD.— By Ik. MAKvaa. 
x». viir. 

A Frettcii Yillaob. — There are no white woodi 
houses, with green blinds, and cherry trees m front, 
and capacious wood sheds behrnd, belonging to m 
French village. It is indeed as unlike as possible to 
an American's idea of a village. 

You have been riding, perhaps, or walking along m 
straight. Macadamized thoroughfare,, very broad, and 
very hard, and in summer very dusty,, and yon have no- 
ticed with your Americas eye, at first that there are 
no fences between you and the waving fielda of graio» 
or the fluneriag leaved vineyards. Again, you have 
noticed that there was no apparent division ia tho 
property, and that the laborers, men and women, were 
working quietly — save an occasional laugh or song-*- 
one party among the grain,, and another among the 
vines. Farther, you have noticed occasional rows of 
trees planted beside the route, and sometimes, though 
rarely, a thicket of tall thickly growing wood ; thon 
yoo see what seems the strangely fashioned tower of 
a church, appearing in advance aMong the trees upon 
the right, or the left, and, as^t home, yoo const it as 
a sign of an approaching village. 

Presently, you reach a little white, k>v cMtage^ 
standing a dozen feet back from the road, with a slat- 
ternly kept yard before it, in which, perbape, are two 
or three plum trees, or possibly a pear. In the garden 
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«t the tide are two or three more. The house is of 
rough stoBe ooYored with mortar, and the floor is eov- 
ered with baked tiles, glossed over with grease, and 
wax, and filth. A rough made spade or plow, will 
perhaps he lying at the door— a ehild or two will look 
over the fenee at yoa, and a short woman, with veiy 
Chtcik, stoat sabots,* will damp to the door, (wbioh she 
nearly fills up,) and look oorioasly after yon, shading 
her eyes with her hand. The garden is earelessly ea£ 
civated, and filled only with the more necessary vege- 
tables. It is separated by a mde paling from the 
vineyard or grass-land behind. 

The road now beoomes paved, perhaps with roand 
stones, and a paling or hedge of singidar growth skirts 
the way natil yoa come to other eottages, similar in 
general oonstruotion to the first, fiorae more pretend- 
ing one will have a dried hoogh hanging over the door, 
which means that yoa can there get wine and lodging, 
and possibly, if not fastidious, a bed. If the village 
and inn be quite small, you will be received in the 
kitchen, which is the most pretending room in the 
house, furniBbed with a large fire*plaoe, with its ad- 
jjinots of kettles and fry-pans, and a very large oak 
table with oaken benches. The village innkeeper or 
mmbergUte, has not nnfrequently a considerable patch 
of land to cultivate, and his garden-spot will be of 
larger size than that of the other villagers $ but I 
never could see that his profession as aubergUU helped 
his profession as farmer or gardener. If they have 
better wine, they do not make it, and if they have bet- 
ter cheese, it is the cheese of Gruyere. 

If the village be large, the inn will have a huge 
white stable, with an announcement over its door, in 
staring capitals, of the number of horses that can be 
kept. Great piles of manure will be smoking about its 
door in the sun, and none of those ecoaomio arrange- 
menu for saving and securing fertilizing material can 
be observed, which prevail throughout Belgium and 
Holland. 

The inn, as well as all the houses around it, which 
make up the central part of the village, will be imme- 
diately upon the street. The little shops of such 
damsy working artisans as belong to the village, will 
be a part of, or united to their houses ; and their han- 
dicraft will make so lazy and lifele^ a show, that it 
will add little to the bustle of the place. Perhaps 
twenty little cottages, such as I have first described, 
with the auberge and the church, group together to 
form the village ; then comes a straggling house or 
two— possibly of somewhat better appearance, as be- 
longing to the priest or village grocer, then will recur 
again the unfenced vineyards and grain fields. 

The cows, which supply the villagers with their milk 
and butter, which last is, in many of the interior dis- 
tricts, villainously poor, are fed beside the way, watch- 
ed by knitting girls, or bare-legged boys, and at the 
milking are possibly treated with a cabbage leaf or 
two from the little garden, and housed under a rough 
shed attached to the cottage. 

These villagers have all their steady and unvarying 
employments. Perhaps one is a roulage^ man, mak- 
ing his monthly trips through the village, from Paris, 
on to the borders of Switzerland, and supplying his 
family with such proportion of his small profits as is 



* A hesvy wooden ahoe, cut «Mit of be^h or linden wood, pointed 
at Ike loe, and with hiyh, fm«ll heela, worn airooet aniirermlly by 
the peaMiitrr oT France. They of courae make a prodifriona clai- 
lerinir, and job freqoenlly, ou the pavement of a town, turo alKuit, 
thinkiaif a hone i» at your heels, at the mmumI only of soma active 
coaniry beauty. 

t The rovlage is a cart with two wheels, drawn by from two to 
•isht hones, whieh transports heavjr frierht from town to town, 
and even from eouniry to country, doing the same duty whieh, be- 
fore the da^ of railroads, seed to be perfbnned by oar heavy 
ranotylvania wgngg. 



not needed to supply his evening's pipe, aqd his daily 
bottle of wine. 

Another, perhi^ps oocapying the very humblest of the 
cottages, is a stone-breaker upon the highway, and 
spen£ year upon year, on his little cross-legged stool, 
beating pebbles for the Mc-Adamized road, and chat- 
ting vrith such foot-goers as pass by his oray. Another 
is a soldier, enrolled in la gratkdt mrmU^ and living now 
at Paris, sad the next year at Strasburg, and the next| 
fighting the Algerines. 

There are the day-laborers, going miles to their har- 
vesting, or their work in the vineyards, and carrying 
with them their coarse wheaten loaf, a bit of oheese, 
and canteen of wine, to make gay their hour's nooning 
under the poplars. In the grape-time, of course thoM ' 
will be added the richest fruit at will, orhich is eaten 
without stint, and, so far as I could observe, (and my 
own experieaoe confirou the observation,) with entire 
harmlessness. The country shop, if any exist in th^ 
village, will be of that anpretending and mixed sort 
whidi may be found in the smaller towns of New £ag- 
land— with this marked exception, however, that since 
the French peasaatry have the good sense \fi dress in 
a way becoming their labor and style, you will see in 
the aheps none of the second-rate, flimsy finery of cities ; 
their /its day dreiaes are of dean homespun, and thef 
make show of their suoceos in labor or in life, not )if 
wearing gaudy ribbons, and asstuung ill-fitting fash- 
ions—but by uniform cheerfulness and urbanity. 

The young men of the village have no El Dorad» of 
' the West' to lore them away ; they are stimulated bf 
no freely circulating, every day newspapers ; an im- 
provement in agriciiltiure or in trade is slow to reach 
them. Half, perhaps, are taken away into the army; 
the ambitious ones of the residue, burn for some igno- 
ble employment at the great capital ; or succe^ a 
father to the conduct of a rouLa(i€ convoy ; or push 
their influence to secure a place as postillion in n 
neighboring town ; or as driver to a diligence team-^ 
hoping that some day, and it is the height of their am- 
bition, they may arrive at the dignity of conductor, 
aad wear their braided jackets and tasselled caps— 4n 
which event their occasional visits to their native vil- 
lage is an important event, and they will carry away 
the hearts of tdl the pretty maidens of the country. 

Thus the French village, without any elements ef 
progress, passes a stationary and sleepy existence. It 
is the same this year that it was thirty years ago— 4lia 
same church, the same rude image of the virgin-Hhn 
same auberge — changed only in having a new bougli 
shaking at the door, and perhaps a new crane to fry 
its omelettes, and to boil the pot. The same notions 
prevail of sowing and of harvest— and the same igno- 
rant carelessness, and the same innocent gaieties. 

Though this little picture of a country village In 
other lands, is not strictly agricultural, I havethonght 
American village-livers would be glad to see and enjoy 
the fortunate contrast which their position will enshla 
them to make, and so, take new courage for exertion, 
and wear new modesty in their successes. 



A SoLDixn's oPiKioN OP Wxn. — Sin HsitnT Smitb, 
" the hero of Aliwal," in a speech at the late meeting 
of the Royal Agricnltural Society, in comparing tiM 
pursuit of agriculture with the business of war, said : 
" Let me impress upon you that, though my profession 
be one of arms, yet it is an accursed profession, and is 
of utility alone when it is used to promote the legiti- 
mate object of war — a lasting peace." He also as- 
sured the audience that if they had viewed " the ao- 
corsed horrors of war," as he had done, they would 
have more oooaMon to be contented with their voen 

tiOB. 
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THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK. 



ExPKKiiiEWTs iiT Farming. — I have been engageil 
flight years fanning on the farm* I now occupy, and in 
«eon8eqaence of the feeble state of my wife's health an 
compelled to abandon the business. I thoaght a few 
brief remarks upon my experience wooid perhaps be 
JKMeptable to you and the readers of the Cultivator. 
I have been an attentive reader of its columns for the 
Hast ten years, and a close observer of such thiogs as 
would profit me in my business. I can assure any per- 
son who wishes to make farming profitable, that he 
will find the Cultivator to be a publioatioa that he 
should by all means have as a book of referenee. He 
oan have it bound, or if he pleases stitch it io paste- 
board, as I have done, and he will not only find it 
pleasant bat profitable to read the differeot opinions 
Upon any one point, and then apply oommoa sense, and 
he will most invariably come to the right coodusioo. 
I have a farm so situated in point of looation, eonveoi- 
ence and soil, as to make it just the desideratum for 
what is termed mixed husbandry, and this I find the 
most profitable way of farming. 

I believe the way to use manure the most profitably 
is to spread it broadcast from the oart in a rotten state, 
and harrow it in, in the fall of the year. Sow timothy 
'«eed after the last harrowing, and clover seed on the 
same gro<md about the first of March following. The 
manure, if it is but lightly dressed, insures not only 
the grain hut also the grass seed, and by well covering 
the ground, gives noxious weeds .no chance to spring 
up. As my barnyard is near a tannery, where I can 
have any quantity of spent bark for the drawing, (and 
three men will draw fifty loads a day,) I have for the 
last three years drawn from fifty to eighty IcmuIs, and 
Dedded my yards iVom four to eight inches thick, directly 
after drawing out the manure in the fall. 1 am then 
•ore to have some straw to throw over ; on this I yard 
my eow;» and winter my stock. The surface of the 
jpard descends to one corner, where I have a coneave 
that will hold a number of hogsheads, and hare I put 
^e bark the thickest ; here also stands my hog-pen, 
■the manure of which is ^oved into the concave. After 
I pen my hogs to fatten in the fall, I wheel about a 
harrow load of spent bark to each hog every week, as 
dry as 1 can get it from the heap that I have laying 
aear by, and throw it in the pen. The hogs work this 
out nearly sufficient, and at the same time mix it with 
the manure. The tan bark in both cases acts as an 
absorbent, and the liquids destroy or neutralize the 
•Old that make the bark deleterious to vegetation. I 
draw it out only in the fall upon the ground I intend 
for winter grain, and put it in heaps of six or seven to 
Ihe load. It then smells and looks much as it did 
.when it was first drawn ; but after laying a few days 
exposed to the atmosphere, it turns black and smells 
like stable manure, and is equal to it in value. This 
experience has proved to a demonstration. 

I have about two acres of extra quality of muck — 
from this I drew a <}uantity on a heap about two years 
«fo. About the 15th of last May I dropped my corn, 
»nd with a cart and oxen drew fifty loads from this 
heap, covering each hill with a middle-sized shovel 
lull of muck — three men taking ten rows at a time. 
I left two rows in the middle of the field without muck, 
the soil being the same. The ground was quite dry, 
and in want of rain at the time, and in thirty -six hour$ 

* Tlii« farm is for sale-^cc advert'iMiBent iu Cultivator for Ian 
month, poge SM. 



after it was planted the efait began to appear, and th» 
difiereace in the corn throughout the season was so per- 
ceptible, that any stranger could pick out the rows hf 
walking over the field. This last experiment was 
suggested by aiiother person ; bat the former, if i ans 
not the first person that has proved its value, I have si 
least done so without any knowledge of the fact. 

I find that keeping cows for the purpose of siakiiig^ 
butter (especially on a farm so well calculated as mine 
to afibrd paature, and where churning is done hy water 
jfN>wer) is of the most pro&taUe, and at the same tisie 
it enables me to feed up all the coarse fodder that 
would have been of little value to me otherwise, and to 
make mamire. I was able every year hy keepisg three 
sows and one bosr over winter, to sell Irora $110 to 
$120 worth of porh, or pigs, whidi were weaned when 
six weeks old, and the sows had another litter hy the 
last week in August, which were weaned as belbre ; 
and by good omnagement I could fatten the sows be- 
fore winter. Without milk this could not be done, ami 
with the addition of boiled apples and some pumpkins 
or potatoes, it can be done without feeding much grain. 
In fact, I am fully persuaded that apples are of moro 
value to make pork of than they are to make cider, as 
far as dollars are eomjerned ; and whmi we take isto 
consideration the infinite mischief that is produced by 
eider drinking, the difierence is enormous. 

The average produce of my cows has been about $30 
each per annum, for eight years past. Up to this time 
this year, I have sold $110 worth of butter from eight 
cows and two yearliiig heifers, besides the amount eon* 
sumed in my family of seven persona. 

Having the whole charge of my dairy in the month 
of June lfiu<:t, (my wife was confined to her bed,) ] 
kept the milk of six cows and the two heifers separata 
for two milkings, and churned the whole of the milk 
of each one separate, and the foUowiog was the re* 
suit ;— 

Cows. Wcigbl of milk. Fbvads of tMitlrt. 

No. 1 41 5 (>z. gave 1 6 ox. 

*• a 49 8 •' *• 18'* 

" 3 35 6 " " 1 e *' 

" 4 35 8 " •* 1 6 »« 

•* 5 33 14** "- 1 6" 

" 6 34 8 " " 1 4 " 

Heifer 1 27 ft" " J5 '* 

"• « 19 7 " *♦ eu «* 

It has shown quite a difTorcnce in the quality of tho 
milk, and it further shows that it is not in the size or 
beauty of the cow as to the quantity or quality. No 
1 is the poorest and most ill -looking cow 1 own. She 
was an ill-looking calf, and she always remained so as 
she grew up, and after I commenced milking her, I 
supposed her to be the best cow I had. which this ex* 
periment has proved to be a fact -* although she gave 
a little less milk and butter than number 2, I have 
every reason to believe that the accident that happened 
to her a few weeks previous, (having badly sprained 
her knee joint,) which compelled me to keep her up^ 
has caused all that or more difierence, for she was very 
discontented in her confinement. As to her oontinuing 

(* It ahoald not be 0oppo«cd from ihK ihat iM leci» iu a cow are 
indicative of gtwA dairy qnaiiiies. It i» not denied that • oow re- 
Biarkable for tier nf liiieM may he a good aailkar, but thi» \» iMbcr 
an exception than the niie. Moat persona who have had cxpevieaea 
with eowa. will admit ihat their value m geiiefalljr denoied hf aar- 
tain pouita, and these are the poiiita, or **■ hues of bcaoty." for a 
milch cow. Tliose of our readers who are desirous of knowinff 
what we consider these points, are 'referred to the Cultivalor iW 
18M, pages and liL—Eoa.] 
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in milk when other cows shrink, 8h« is before every 
oow I ever owned. She always has been thin in flesh, 
and Ts so now. No. 2 is a little brin^le cow — the 
smallest cow of the lot ; and No. 2, hetfep, finon whfoh 
was ohnmed foarteen ounces of butter from nineteen 
poQnds seven ounces of milk, was not two years old 
(and is very smnll)when she came in, and her oalf was 
te \krgt thftt I lost it, and cartie near losinf? her j but 
«he experiment has proved that she gives th« richest 
milk of all the cows. 

It has not been as mnch trouble as I anticipated to 
try this last experimont, and no person that intends to 
make butter making the most proAtaUe to him, should 
neglect to try it once a year. It would show him the 
wtact value of each oow, and the sattsfoocion will well 
repay the trouble. Eli West fall. Rhintbeekf Dtdtk- 
«M cnifUy, S€pi., 1847. 



Poor P\TH8 ALONGSIDE OF HlfiHWAYS. — PubUc 

toads are for the use and accommodation of all the 
people, and there is no reason why they ougbt not to 
DO improved for the benefit of those who go on foot, as 
trell as those who ride in carrlapfes. 

I have long thought of this improvement, and a late 
notice in the Cnltivaror, that foot-paths along highways 
Are common hi England, induces this m»tico. 

With a neighbor, who had an interest in making a 
good path to the village, in common v^th myself, we 
made a foot path of ahont half a mile, at so little ex- 
pense and to such manifest advantage, that I am in- 
Vluced to give an account of it for the benefit of all 
-whom it may concern. 

A space about five or six feet wide, on the side of 
the road, is made the foundation. A few furrows are 
plowed alongside, of perhaps an equal width. The 
«arth from these furrows is thrown by a shovel upon the 
paths, equallizing the surface as near as may be, and 
the edge protected by sodding, thus forming a raised 
patb for foot passengers. 

Where no extraordinary difficulties exist, such aa 
filling up low ground, or removing stones, this kind of 
path can be onade for less than one cent a foot in 
length, (2 have had 400 feet graded for $3.) and oc- 
casional gravelling when, necessary, can be done at 
leisuce times when it may be said to cost nothing. The 
advantages are hardly to be estimated, especially at 
night, and as the cost is but about $50 per mile, a 
neighborhood can readily do all that is vranted, each 
working on his own part. Walking is the natural and 
belt exercise of the body, and everything ought to be 
do4e to promote it. P. 



iM^ncrvED Cn.TrvATOR. — In looking over the Au- 
gust number of your paper, in an article on the imple 
ment called the Cultivator, I notice the following re- 
mark: ^* We have rarely aeeg an implement of this 
kind oonstrueted •xactW to<mr IHring.'^ A similar re- 
mark is frequently made by others. Besides the ob 
j«ctioM which yon Lave named, I liavo noticed one 
•erious one in the circumstance of their leaving an open 
track or furrow next to the row of corn, which, on hill- 
sides, in case of heavy rains, conducts the water, and 
causes it to gully near, and sometimes directly under 
the hills. To obviate the above-named objection, there 
has been a oultivator constructed in these parts, the 
present season, on a plan entirely tlie reverse of the 
ordinary form, being widest in front, and terminating 
in a single tooth behind, so that the laf^t track or fur- 
row, which is the one left open, is at or near the cen- 
tre, between the rows. It consist.^ of a gang of shovel- 
plows, some 4^ inches wide and nine inches long, at- 
tached to p«>sts or standards of wood by screw-bolts. 
The first and second pairs of teeth are attached to cross- 
|>ars passing through a beam like a plow-beami the front 



one (say) two feet long, the next one foot, and the 
last tooth is attached to the hind end of the beam. The 
teeth or shoes are pointed at both ends, so that when 
one peine is woiti out it can be easily turned and will 
then wear as much longer. The implement is light, 
(vreigfaing less than fifty pounds,) is of easy draught, 
and at the same time appears to be of sufficient strength, 
and performs the Work fAr superior to anything else 
of the kind that has ever come under my observation. 
It can he made to rnn shallow, just skimming the sur- 
face near the rows, and at the same time stirring the 
soil in the centre as deep as if it were plowed; or it 
will work equally deep next to the rows, if necess-^ry. 
It is certain death on sorrel and all kinds of summer 
grass and weeds, and pulverizes the soil to perfection. 
A further description can not well be given without a 
drawing. I forgot to mention that this implement 
never clogs or chokes with weeds or coarse manure so 
much but that a small effort will clean it. Ward- 
Vi-KLL, Elba, Mich,, Jug. 27, 1847. 



'< BncAK THE CiiusT."— -Reading in the June nimfe- 
ber of the Cultivator aa article with this title, brcMigtat 
to my recoUeoticn a circmnstatice that I was partially 
acqaainted with. Many years ago, when I lived ih 
Conneotieut, a man from among my acquuntanoe re- 
moved from that state into Vermont. He was a fas- 
mer that understood his beKsinea^ and attended to it. 
Some years after, I made a tour into Vermont, and tl(B 
first call that I made after crossing the river out of 
New Hampshire, was at his hoase. He had got a fine 
farm, a good propM-tion of wbieh was intorvale on the 
Connecticut. There was a field of three acres, on tile 
intorvale before the door, which, he said, when be came 
to make his pomhase, had on it a very stimted growth 
ofooni. Toueehis own words, '^ It was but Uttb 
bigger than pennyroyal. He asked the owner the re»> 
son of the corn making such a miserable appearance. 
He said he did not know. But, said my fHend, ** I 
knew." He finally bought the farm, and the next sea- 
son undertook to renovate that field solely by plowing. 
He plowed every opporumity through the season, 
taking care to plow only when the dew was on, or ini- 
mediately after a raia. He went over it a nnmher of 
times in the aeaeoa, and sowed it with wheat in the 
fall ; and when he came to harvest and thresh it, be 
had 164^ bushels, averaging 5 U to the aore. J. W. 
Tmnbridgt, Vt,, 1847 

GrooD Yield or Potatoes. — Mr. Henry Hall, an 
Englishman, rented last year one acre and one rood of 
ground, one and a half miles from Zanesvillc, Ohio, 
on one acre of which he raised more than 400 bushels 
of superior Pink-eye and Mercer potatoes, — the result, 
not of high manuring, but of systematic and thorough 
cokivatlon. The spade was the only implement used 
in preparing the ground. The tubers were planted 
early, in drills, and very close, and the ground kept 
perfectly clean. J. Townsend. 

Bearing or Trees w Even and Odd Tears. — 
The editor of the Boston CiUtivator believes that fruit 
trees bear most in '' even " years. He has lately made 
a journey to the western part of Maine, and ho states 
that the ci-op of apples in that section is very light 
and of poor quality. He adds — " In the same region 
we saw good crops last year — confirming our views 
as to having good crops of apples in even years if the 
season be favorable, and light crops in odd years, even 
in good seasons." We suppose 1847 is as " odd " 4 
year in the vicinity of Albany as in the western part 
of Maine, yet the crop of apples here is greater this 
season than for many years — almost every tree being 
loaded bo the utmost 
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RIPENING WINTER PEARS. 

More difficulty has been foand in preserving winter 
pears, and bringing them to a fine eating condition, 
than some other winter fruit. Some good cultivators 
have been so unsuccessfnl, as to question the propriety 
•T attempting to raise winter pears at all. Others, 
again, have succeeded finely. This difficulty has re- 
sulted from the rapidity with which winter pears be- 
come dry, or evaporate through the skin, a difficulty 
which scarcely exists in the apple. Hence, if the room 
in which they are kept, is too dry, they soon wither; 
if too moist, they decay. The latter more frequently 
proves the ruin of winter pears. Hence, it usually 
kappen», that success does not depend on skill in rais- 
ing, bat on the accident ot possessing a cellar or store- 
room, of just such a degree of humidity as to avoid 
these two extremes. And, hence^ the attention should 
be directed to remedy this difficulty, by removing the 
•anaes of too much moisture in one case, and dryness 
in the other. 

This can only be done by direct experiment, using 
die specimens as hygrometers, and lessening or increas- 
ing the moisture of the room, as may be needed. 

No person has perhaps given more attention to the 
ripening of winter pears than Saml .Walker, of Roxbnry, 
Mbss., and at diflerent times he has given the results of 
his experience to the public. In an article from his pen 
published some months ago in the Horticulturist, he 
reeommends two apartments— one a keeping^ and the 
ether a Hpeming room to be fitted up for the purpose. 
** The floor of the keeping room should be of brick or 
•tone ; the ripening room floor to be of wood, if you 
please, covered with a carpet, and to render it comfor- 
table and suitable for the purpose, a fire-place to heat 
the apartment, when neccssaiy." The oultiv^or of 
limited means, will make a portion or apartment of his 
cellar answer for the former, and a cupboard or set of 
shclTcs in, or adjoining the common living room, the 
latter. 

It is well known, that not only the quality, but the 
period of maturity, in late autumn and winter pears, 
depends greatly on the treatment they reoeive. The 
Doyenne, for instance, which so far north as Albany 
and Rochester, assumes, in ordinary seasons, the cha- 
racter of an early winter flruit, may be ripened late in 
autumn in a warm room, or kept till mid- winter in one 
at a temperature a little above freezing. Success in 
ripening pears depends, in most cases, on keeping the 
fruit at a low temperative till near the usual time of 
maturity, when a few days in a moderately warm room 
will perfect the process. In the article of S. Walker, 
already alluded to, are the following excellent practi- 
cal remarks, which cannot fail to be valuable to most 
pear raisers : 

" All pears which come to maturity in the autumn 
and winter, should not be gathered till the fruit has 
attained its full growth, (about the middle of October 
at Boston.) This should be done by hand, some fine 
day when the fruit is perfectly dry, keeping each kind 
separate, and labeling the same with its name, the day 
it was gathered, and the season of its ripening. [Bar- 
rels, boxes, baskets, or bins, are recommended, as the 
quantity of each kind may require.] The fruit being 
thus placed in the keeping room, care should be taken 
to keep the room cool, dark and dry ; shutters and cur- 
Cains should bo provided for the windows, to close them 
op during the day, if the weather is bright, dry, and 



hot ; at night, when the weather will permit, the ther* 
mometer not ranging below 30 degrees, the windows 
may be all, or in part, left open Ax- fresh air. Th^ 
should be closed early in the morning to keep in the 
oool night air. If mould or mildew should be seen 
upon the fruit, it should be removed with a dry clock 
or silk handkerchief ; if about the floor or other part of 
the building, strew a small quantity of air-slacked lioM 
about the room. 

''As the period of ripening approaches, all the varie- 
ties should be examined; the fruit that shows signs of 
its soon coming to maturity, should be carefully packed 
up with layers of cotton batting, in tight boxes, and in 
no case should the box be opeiMd, or the fruit unneces- 
sarily exposed to the air. From the time fruit is gatli- 
thered, until it is fully ripe, it, should, in my opinion, 
be kept in dose, dry vessels. The pears thus boxed 
up should be placed in the ripening room, keeping the 
room at a temperature of from 55 tc 75 degrees of 
heat." 

The same article, in speaking of the diflerent treatme&t 
which dififerent varieties of the pear require, states thet 
iheCkaymontel will ripen when exposed to great changes 
of temperature; even if left upon the ground, covered 
with snow, and frozen, it is not injured, if the frost 
is gradually abstracted, and it is matured afterwards 
in the keeping and ripening room, as already directed. 
The Etuter Burre and Burre Rant are supposed to be 
able to endure the same treatment; but the Vicar qf 
Winkfitld should never be exposed to frost, and needs 
many days in the warmest part of the ripening room 
to bring it to full maturity. T. 




nu Barfy Jot Apflt—Fig. 7». 

Tm Eaklt Job Apflb. — From four years aoqoain* 
tance with this new and eminently productive summer 
variety, we have deliberately come to the conclusion, 
that when in perfect eating order, it is decidedly the 
most perfect and agreeable table apple we ever haid the 
pleasure of touching. But to be thus excellent, the 
fruit must be of fresh well ripened specimens, and not 
those plucked immature, and ripened in the house, or 
on a railway voyage. A gentleman of veracity, who 
has long bad a bearing tree, assures us that he has seen 
a man sit down by a basket of this delicious fruit, and 
taking up one after another, actually eat half a peck 
before he was aware of what he had done. Indeed, 
to hazard a mere conjecture, this must have been the 
identical apple which our friend Bowning saw in the 
hand of Pomona, in his famous dream, tluit being the 
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only sort which she claimed as superior to the New- 
town pippin, which we are sare is excelled by the 
Early Joe ? 

This apple is only mediam in sixe, and sometimes in- 
cUniRg to small, flat; sometimes slightly approaching 
flattish-conical, smooth and regular; light yellow on the 
shaded side, covered with numerous short broken stripes, 
whioh pass into a nearly anirorm shade of deep red 
next the sun, and interspersed with oonspicuous white 
specks. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, in a 
rather shallow and wide cavity, oalyx in a small, even 
basin. Flesh very fine in texture, exceedingly tender, 
slightly breaking, very juicy, with a mild, sub-acid, rich, 
and faultless flavor. Ripens during the last half of 
the 8th month, (Aug.) The growth of the tree is 
slow, the young shoots dark color, and while it is a 
profuse bearer, the fruit is always fair. The figure is 
an exact impression from a fair-si^ed specimen on a 
heavily loaded tree. T. 

HoRTicuLTUBAL EXHIBITION. — The first anonal ex- 
hibition of the Albany and Rensselaer Horticultural 
Society took place at the Geological Rooms , Albany, 
on Saturday, the 11th of September. The display of 
Fruits, Flowers and Yegetables, was in all respects 
highly creditable, and even beyond what the most san- 
guine had anticipated for the first effort. Of Plums — 
a fruit for which this neighborhood is somewhat cele- 
brated — ^there was a fine show, though it would prob- 
ably have been better had the exhibition taken place 
at an earlier day, as many varieties were gone. There 
were ttpenty-iix kinds presented by that veteran culti- 
vator Mr. Isaac Denniston — fourteen of which were 
seedlings produced in his own grounds. Ten of these 
are yet unnamed, though they are nearly all of superior 
quality. Mr. BaiGGS, of Sehaghticoke, had also a 
large number of varieties of fine appearance. Of 
Peachesj the show was, for this latitude, unusally good. 
A sample, presented by Mr. E. P. Paentics, of uncom- 
mon size and beautiful appearance, believed to be 
** Bergen's Yellow,^ attracted much attention. There 
were some fine seedling peaches presented by Mr. J. 
K. Paige. The '* Astor" and '* Akin's seedling," by 
Messrs. Wilson, Thobburn & Teller, were fine. Of 
Peart, there were fine specimens of the Bartlett and 
other autumn varieties, and many later kinds. Wil- 
son, Thobjbubn & Tellek presented a sample of the 
** Sterling pear," a fruit of beautiful appearance, and 
which we are told is of superior excellence. It is said 
to have originated near Buffalo. 

Dr. H. Wendell, Mr. J. Rathbone, Dr. Maxch, 
Mr. Benson, of Albany; Messrs. Vail, Warren and 
others, of Troy; Messrs. Douw and Kertland, of 
Greenbosh, showed fine specimens of various fruits. 

The ^' floral designs" of Messrs. Dingwall, Wil- 
son, Menand, NEWCoitB and others, were splendid, 
and much admired . 

The success of this Society, for the first season of its 
operations, has been very encouraging, and will, we 
Crnsty stimulate to increased exertions for the future. 



Salt for Plum Trees. — ^The request in your Aug. 
Humber for information on this subject, induces me to 
state that last fall I used half a bushel of fine salt 
round about fifty plum trees at Hudson — varying the 
quantities according to the size and apparent want of 
each tree. Not a single tree was injured, but on the 
oontrary they all appear thrifty, and are now loaded 
with fruit. I also salted three trees in my yard in this 
city, dividing about a pint of salt between the three. 
These two are remarkably healthy, and one in partic- 
ular, which has been gradually failing in consequence 
of filling in the earth around it. I trimmed and washed 



the body and limbs with brine, in addition to salting the 
roots, and the result is a most vigorous growth of young 
wood. From this experiment I am induced to believe 
that a discreet and moderate usi of salt will be found 
of decided benefit to plum trees. Thomas W. Ol- 
coTT. Mbany, Jug, 23, 1847. 
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How TO Plant Strawberries. — In the last volume 
of this Journal, we gave a plan for planting straw- 
berry beds so that the smalle^ number of stamlnate 
plants might be introduced into a bed of pistillates, to 
fertilize them. But a serious objection exists to this 
mode, the staminates without great care and constant 
watching, soon intermixing, and in some cases over- 
running the pistillates. 

To obviate this difficulty, the Horticulturist proposes 
the following mode of distribution, where the stars re- 
present pistillates, and the daggers staminates. A path 
between them, prevents the runners from crossing and 
becoming intermixed : 

pistillate. Mmm. pistillaxe. Mam. piMltlate. 

• ••« f •••• I 

• ••* I ••«• I i 

• ••« I ««•• I 4 

• ••• f «••• f 4 

• •«• I •«•• f •••• 

• ••• •••• •••« 

By this mode, however, a portion of the ground is 
lost by being devoted to paths, every pistillate bed hav- 
ing two — an item of some consequence in towns where 
gcurden ground is scant. However superior pistillates 
have proved in Ohio for productiveness, there are some 
fine staminates, as Large Early Scarlet, Ross Phmnix, 
and others, whieh farther north, and with good garden 
culture, have been found quite prolific. Some of the 
latter, also, are earlier than most pistillates. Henoe 
many cultivators are unwilling to do without then. 
We would propose, in such cases, that instead of adopt- 
ing the preceding plan, the following be chosen, whew 
entire beds of staminates and pistillates are placed al« 
ternately, with a single path between each. If the 
staminates are of the Large Early Scarlet, and the 
pistillates are Hovey's Seedling, the former will not 
only abundantly fertilize the latter, but will of them- 
selves furnish an abundant crop of very early, high 
flavored, and good-sized fruit, nearly two weeks before 
Hovey's Seedling is ripe : 

pistillate, siaminate. pistillate. 

• • • • t t t t • • ♦ • 

• • • • t t t t • • • • 

• • • • t t t t • • • • 

• • • • t t t t • ♦ • • 

• • • %t t t t^» • • • 

••• •St t t t5*' •• 

• • • •St t t t»* • • • 

• • • •' 1 1 1 1* • • • • 

• • • • 1 1 1 1 • • • • 

• • • • 1 1 1 1 • ♦ • • 
•♦•• tttt •••• 



To KEEP OFF R0SE-Bt70S FROM GrAPE-VINES. — DA- 

viD Cole, of Watervliet, informs us that he has found 
air-slacked lime scattered on grape-vines, when the 
dew is on, is an effectual preventive of the attack of 
the rose-bug. It will even make the insects leave the 
vines, if they have already attacked them. Perhapx 
plaster and ashes would answer the same purpose aa 
lime. 
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YOUATT'S WORK ON THE PIG. 



At to the original breeds of England, Mr. T. ob- 
•enres that they are '' rapidljr losing all traces of indi- 
ndnaUty under the varied systems of crossing to which 
they are subjected." In relation to the ** Old Enoush 
Hoo," it is observed — " Where individuals of the pure 
«kl breed are met with, they will be found long in 




Btrkikin Sow.— Fig. 7% 
limb, narrow in the back, which is somewhat curved, 
low in the shoulders, and large in bone ; in a word, 
uniting all those characteristics which are now deemed 
meet objectionable, and totally devoid of any approach 
lo symmetry. The form is uncouth, and the face long 
•ad almost hidden by the pendulous ears. They never- 




Lord Wntem^t Suez Breed.— Fxg. 73. 

tbeless have their good qualities, though aptitude to 
iatten does not rank among the number, for they con- 
sume proportionally a much larger quantity of food 
^han they repay; but the females produce large litters. 



and are far better nurses than those of the smaHer 
breeds. They are, however, now nearly extinct, dis- 
appearing before the present rage for diminishitii^ 
the size of the hog, and rendering his flesh more deli- 
cate ; points which, however desirable to a certain 
extent, may be carried too far." 

A summary description is given of 
' the breeds which at the present timie 
are deemed most valuable. AmoD^ 
these are mentioned the Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Essex, Neapolitan, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Cheshire, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Sussex, and Chinese. 

Strictly 'speaking, none of these 
breeds can at the present time be 
considered pure or distinct, having is 
most cases been produced by various 
crossings. For instance, the present 
Berkshire breed, fig. 72, appears 
to be the result of several mixtures 
with the old Berkshire, which was a 
hog of nearly the largest class. Mr. 
YouATT states that '* hogs of the 
pure original breed have been known 
to attain to an immense size, and 
weigh as much as 100 and 120 stone, 
of eight pounds the stone," — equal to 
800 or 860 lbs. He describes one 
which is said to have *^ measured seven 
feet seven inches from the tip of his 
snout to the root of his tail, and seven 
feet ten inches in girth round the centre; five feet 
round the neck, ten inches round the thinnest part 
of the hind leg, and two feet across the widest part 
of the back. He stood three feet nine inches high.** 

But the breed is not now of an enormous size j " their 
ordinary weight," says Mr. Y., " averages from 12 to 
15 score, and some will at two years 
old weigh 20 score " — that is 240 to 
300, or in the latter case 400 pounds. 
With a view of lessening the size of 
the old Berkshires, improving the fla- 
vor of their flesh, and rendering it 
more delicate, they have been crossed 
with the Chinese, Siamese, and Neapo- 
litan swine; and the produce has a 
greater aptitude to fatten, but are less 
hardy than the old stock. 

The Essex breed, fig. 73, is one 
of the most highly esteemed in Eng- 
land. They are said to be indebted 
for their improvement to various cross- 
es, eapecially with the Neapolitan and 
Berkshire breeds. Those most es- 
teemed are entirely black. The late 
Lord Western is believed to havs 
been the great improver of the Essex 
pigs. It is this family of swine which 
has attained such celebrity of late 
years in the hands of W. F. Hobbs, 
Esq., of Marks Hall, Essex. There 
appears to be a family of the Sussex 
swine which are similar, if not identi- 
cal with these, and are said to have been improved 
by the Western family. 

Mr. Stbvems, author of " Th$ Book qf the FarrHj^ 
remarks — " As to the breed which shows the greal* 
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«st dtspoeition to fatten, log^ether with a due proportion 
of lean, I never saw one to equal that which was 
^rigina^ by Lord Western, in Esffex. I reoeived a 
present of a yoang boar and sow of that breed from Lord 
Panmure, and had the breed for ten years; and such 
was the high condition constantly maintained by the 
pigs on what they could pick up at the steading, be- 
sides the feed of turneps supplied them daily, that one 
could be killed at any time for the t^le as a porkliag. 
They were exceedingly gentle, indis* 
poseid to travel far, aot very prolific, ^ ^ 

however; but could attain, if kept on, * 

to a great weight; and so compact in 
form, and small of bone and oflfal, 
tliat they invariably yielded a greater 
weight of pork than was judged of be* 
fere being slauivhtered. The offal was 
tma1,l and more delicions ham was 
never cured than they afforded. , 

The improved SurVor.K breed, fig. 
74, is spoken of by Mr. Youatt in 
yiery favorable terms. He says: " On 
tlie whole, there are few better breeds 
to be found in the kingdom, perhaps, 
than the improved Suffolk pigs; they 
are well-formed, oompact, short-leg- 
ged, hardy animals, equal in point of 
valae to the best of the Essex, and 
superior in constitution, and conse- 
quently better adapted for general 
keep, and especially for the cottager. 
The greater part of the pigs at Prince 
Albert*s farm, near Windsor, are of 
. the improved SulTolk breed — that it 
to say, the Suffolk crossed with Berk- 
shire and Chinese. They are small in size, with 
round bulky bodies, short legs, small heads, and fat 
cheeks. Those arising from the Berkshire and Sofic^ 
are not so well shaped as those derived from the Chi- 
nese and Suffolk, being coarser, longer legged, and more 
prominent about the hips. Many of 
the improved Snffolks breed well, at a 
year or fifteen months old, weigh from 
12 to 15 or 16 score, [250 to 300 or 
320 pounds;] at tliis age they make 
fine bacon hogs. The sucking piga 
and porkers are also very delioate and 
delicious.'' 

This is the variety whioh has been 
introduced into this cotintry by Wm. 
»TiCKNEY, Esq., of Bostor., whose fine 
pigs have frequently been noticed in 
the puolic journals. 

Chinese Swine, fig. 75. — The va- 
rious Asiatic races of swine, have been 
, Ijrreatly instrumental in improving the 
English breeds. The Siamese, as well 
' as several varieties of the Chinese, 
were lonsr since resorted to for the pur- 
pose of lessening the bone and increas- 
* ing tho fattenini^ tendency of the Euro- 
pean races. Mr. Youatt observes 
that there are two distinct varieties 
of the Chinese — '' the tuhite and the 
black ; both," he says, " fatten readily, 
but from their diminutive size attain no great weight. 
They are small in limb, round in body, short in the 
hea^l, wide in the cheek, and high in the chine; covered 
with very fine bristles growing from an exceedingly 
thin skin, and not peculiarly symmetrical, for when fat 
the head is so buried in ,the neck that little more than 
the lip* of the snout is visible. The pure Chinese 
hog is too delicate and susceptible of cold ever to be- 
come a really profitable animai in this cotmtry; it is 



difficult to rear, and the sows are not good nurses; 
but one or two judicious crosses iiave in a manner 
neutralized it. '^ This breed will fatten readily and on 
a comparatively small quantity of food ; and the desh 
is exceedingly delicate, but does not make good bacon, 
and is often too fat and oily to be generally esteemed as 
pork." 

The best of the Lincolnshire breed appear to be 
good hogs. Mr. Youatt thus describes them: — ** The 




Impruv<d Suffolk Boa.r—Ftg. 74. 
troe Lincolnshire pigs are white, with long, straight 
bodies, round carcasses, fine skins, and few bristles; 
the heads are weU fmrmed and of moderate sisse, and 
the ears erect, pointing somewhat forward, and ouriing 
slightly at the tips; the hair is long and fine, but 




The Chinese Breed.— Fig. 75. 
scanty. This breed was formerly considered superior 
to any but the Berksliire iu point of form and value, 
they being easily fattened, and the flesh being tender 
and of fine flavor; with care they will reach 45 or 50 
stone of 14 lbs. to the stone, [700 lbs.;] and many at 
a year and a half will weigh 25 or 30 stone, [450 to 
520 lbs.] They certainly do not attain to their matu- 
rity as early as some of the smaller breeds, but are 
notwithstanding this, profitable animalS| and good| 
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toundi handsome stock. A cross between the Lin* 
ooln and Chinese pigs is prodaetive of an animal 
preeentiBg a great tendency to fatten, and a small 



" The old breed of this ooantiy, are long-legged, nar- 



row-backed, ungainly animals, with thick skins ooTered 
with short, thick hair; the head is large, the forehead 
wide, and the ears set far apart. They are far 
being profitable animalS| being enormoos eaters 
fattening bat poorly." 



GOV. WRIGHT'S ADDRESS.^ 

M th€ ExkHntian qf Uu NewYork Stale Jig. Socuiy, 8t^. 16, 1847. 



Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the State Agricul- 
tural Society : — Had it been my purpose to entertain 
yo« with a eologium upon the great interest confided 
to your care, the Agriculture of the State, I should find 
myself forestalled by the exhibition which surrounds us, 
and which has pronounced that eulogy to the eye, much 
more forcibly, impressively, eloquently, than I could 
Command language to pronounce it to the ear of this 
aswmbiy. 

Had I mistakenly proposed to address to you a dis- 
course upon agricultural production, this exhibition 
would have driven me from my purpose, by the convic- 
tion that I am a backward and scarcely initiated scho- 
lar, standing in the presence of masters, with the least 
instructed and experienced of whom, it would be my 
duty to change places. 

The agriculture of our state, far as it yet is from 
maturity and perfection, has already become an art, a 
science, a profession, in which he who would instruct 
must be first himself instructed far beyond the advance- 
ment of him who now addresses you. 

The pervading character of this |;reat and vital inte- 
rest, however ; its intimate connection with the wants, 
comforts, and interests of every man in every employ- 
ment and calling in life; and its controlling relations to 
the commeroe, manufactures, substantial independence, 
and general health and prosperity of our whole people, 
present abundant subjects for contemplation upon occa- 
sions like this, without attempting to explore the depths, 
or to define the principles of a science so profound, and, 
to the uninitiated, so difficult as is that of agriculture. 

Agricultural production is the sub-stratum of the 
whole superstructure; the great element which spreads 
the sail and impels the ear of commerce, and moves the 
hands and turns the machinerv of manufacture. The 
earth is the common mother of all, in whatever employ- 
ment engaged, and the fruits gathered from its bosom, 
are alike the indispensable nutrirtient and support of all. 
The productions of its surface and the treasures of its 
mines, are the material upon which the labor of the ag- 
riculturist, the merchant, and the manufacturer, are 
alike bestowed, and are the prize for which all alike 
toil. 

The active stimulus which urges all forward, excites 
industry, awakens ingenuity, and brings out invention, 
is the prospect or the nope of a market for the productions 
of their labor. The farmer produces to sell; the mer- 
chant purchases to sell; and the manufacturer fabricates 
to sell. Self-consumption of their respective goods, 
although an indispensable necessity of life, is a mere inci- 
dent in the mind impelled to acquisition. To gain that 
which is not produced or acquired, bv the sale of that 
which is possessed, is the great struggle of laboring man. 
Agricultural production is the first in order, the 
strongest in necessity, and the highest in usefulness, in 
this whole system of acquisition. The other branches 
stand upon it, are sustained by it, and without it could 
not exi»t. Still it has been almost uniformly, as the 
whole history of our state and country will show, the 
most neglected. Apprenticeship, education, a specific 
course of systematic instruction, has been, time out of 



• Moat of oar read«ra are alrrady apprised of the endden demiee 
of Oi»v. Wrmht, at hi« nwideiiee In Caiiton, on the sr7th of 
AofiuiiL Tliti adtlreM was e<Hn|ileted the eveninff before hie 
^Isaikt and was read at the Ezhibiiiou, by the Boo. Jou A. Diz. 



mind, considered an iadispentable pre-r«qaiaite to a 
creditable or socoessfal engagement in oommcreial or 
mechanical pursuits; while to kaow how to widd tka 
axe, to hold the plow, and to swing the acytha, has boom 
deemed safficient to entitle the possessor of that koov- 
ledgc to the first'place, and the highest wagea in agri- 
cultural employment. 

A simple principle of production and of trade, always 
practically applied to manufactures and commeroe, tliaC 
the best and cheapest article will command the market, 
and prove the most profitable to the producer and tiho 
seller, beoause most beneficial to the biiyer and oonia 
mer, is but beginning to receive iu application to agri- 
culture. The merchant, who, from a more eztonoivo 
acquaintance with his occupation, a more attentivo ob- 
servation of the markets, better adaptod means, and a 
more careful application of sound judgment, nntiriur 
energy and prudent industry, can buy the best and wA 
the cheapest, has always been seen to be the earliest 
and surest to accomplish the great object of his class, 
an independence for himself So the mechanic* "wtio, 
from a more thorough instruction in the principles and 
handicraft of his trade, or a more intense applioatioo of 
mind and judgment with labor, can improve the articles 
he fabricates, or the machinery and modes of their mo—, 
faoture, and can thus produce the best and sell tks 
cheapest, has always been seen to reach the same ad- 
vantage over his competitors, with equal readiness and 
certainty; and that these results should follow those 
means and efiforts, has been considered natural and nno^ 
voidable. 

Still the agricnlturln has been content to follow in tba 
beaten track, to pursue the course his fathers haveevar 
pursued, and to depend on the earth, the seasons, 
gooii fortune, and providence, for a crop, indulging the 
hope that hi^h prices may compensate for dimiaislMd 
quantity or mferior quality. It has scarcely occnrrod 
to him that the study of the principles of his profesoioa 
had anything to do with his success as a farmer, or that 
what be had demanded from his soils should be coii- 
sidered in connection with what he is to do for them, 
an-.l what he is about to ask them to perform. He has 
almost overlooked the vital fact, that his lands, like hii 
patient teams, require to be fed to enable them to per- 
form well, and especially has he neglected to considor 
that there is a like connection between the quantity aad 
quality of the food thev are to receive, and the serrioo 
to be required from them. Ready, almost always, to 
the extent of their ability, to make advances for this piv- 
chase of more lands, how few of our farmers, in the 
comparison, are willing to make the necessary ontlajo 
for the profitable improvement of the land they have f 

These and kindrea subjects, are beginning to occupy 
the minds of our farmers, and the debt they owe to this 
society for its efforts to awaken their attention to these 
important facts, and to supply useful and practical in- 
formation in regard to them, is gradually receiving a 
just appreciation, as the assemblage which surroands as, 
and the exhihitioos upon this ground, most gratifyiaglj 
prove. 

Many of our agriculturists are now vigorously coot- 
menotng the study of their snib, the adaptation of their 
manures to the soil and the crop, the natures of the 
plants they cultivate, the food they require, and the best 
methods of ad ministering that food to produce health 
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Mid vigor and frait; and ther are beeomiog convinced 
that to uodcratand how to plow and sow and reap, is 
Dot the whole education of a farmer; but that it is quite 
as important to know what land is prepared for the 
plow, and what seed it will brin^ to a harvest worthy 
of the labors of the sickle. Experience is steadily prov- 
ing that, by a due attention to these oonsiderationsi a 
better article, doubled in quantity, may be produced 
from the same acre of ground, with a small proportion- 
ate increase of labor and expense, and that the farmer 
who pursues this improved system of agriculture, can, 
like the merchant and mechanic referred to, enter the 
market with a better production, at a cheaper price, 
than his le$8 enterpruing competitor. 

This change in the agriculture of our state and conn- 
try, opens to the mind reflections of the most cheering 
•baracter. If carried out to its legitimate resulu, it 
promisea a competition among our tarmers^ not to ob- 
tain the highest prices for inferior productions, but to 
produce the most, the best, and the cheapest of the ne- 
oessaries of human life. It promises agricultural pros- 
perity, with cheap and good bread, furnished in abnn- 
dance to all who will eat within the rule prescribed to 
iallen man, in the sacred volume of the Divine law. 
^ Steady resolution and persevering energy, are reqoi- 
nte to carry forward these improvements to that degree 
of perfection dictated alike by interest and by duty ; and 
the stimulus of a steady and remunerating market will 
rouse that resonution ami nerve that energy. Without 
this encouragement \n prospect, few will persevere in 
making improvements which require close and constant 
mental application, as well as severe physical labor, 
▲grieolture will never be healthfully or protitably 
•prosecuted by him whose controlling object is his own 
oonsnmption. The hope of gain is the motive power to 
human industry, and is as necessary to the farmer as 
to the merchant or manufacturer. All who labor are 
equally stimulated by the prospect of a market which 
is to remunerate them for their toil, and without this 
kope neither mental activity, nor physical energy, will 
characterise their exertions* True it is that the far- 
mers of our country, as a class, calculate less closely 
the profits of their labor and capital, than men engaged 
in most other pursuits, and are content with lower rates 
of gain. The most of them own their farms, their 
stocks and farming implements, unencumbered by debt. 
Their business gives but an annual return. Tbey live 
fmgally, labor patiently and faithfully, and at the close 
of the year, its expenses are paid from its proceeds, the 
balance remainug being accounted the profits of the year. 
Although a moderate sum, it produces contentment, 
without a computation of the rate per cent, upon the 
oapital invested, or the wa^es it will pay to the propri- 
etor and the members of his family. 1 he result is an 
advance in the great object of human labor, and, if not 
rapid, it is safe and certain. It is a surplus beyond the 
. expenses of living, to be added to the estate, and may 
be repeated in each revolving year. 

If, however,' this surplus is left upon the hands of the 
ftfmer, in his own products, for which there is no mar- 
ket, his energies are paralyzed, his spirits sink, and he 
scarcely feels that the year has added to his gains. He 
tees little encouragement in toilina on, to cultivate be- 
ytmd his wants, productions which will not sell ; and 
the chances are, tnat his farm is neglected, his husband- 
ry becomes bad, and his gains in fact cease. 

To continue a proffressive state of improvement in 
agriculture, then, and to give energy and prosperity to 
this great and vital branch of human industry, a health- 
ful and stable market becomes indispensable, and no ob- 
ject should more carefully occupy the attention of the 
farmers of the United Stales. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction of this truth, 
benevolent minds have cherished the idea that a domes- 
tic market, to be influenced only by our own national 
pcJicy, would be so far preferable, in stability and cer- 
tainty, to the open market of the commercial world, as 
to have persuaded themselves that a suflioient market 
lor our agricultural products is thus attainable. It is 
Bot designed to discuss the soundness of this theory, 
where it can be reduced to practice j but only to inquire | 



whether the state of thw country, the condition of its 
society, and the tendency and inclination of its popula- 
tion, as to their industrial pursuits, are such, at the pre* 
sent time, or can be expected to be such for generations 
yet to come, as to render it possible to consume within 
the country the surplus of the productions of our agri- 
culture. The theory of an exclusively domestic mar- 
ket for this great domestic interest, is certainly a very 
beautiful one, as a theory, and can scarcely fail to strike 
the mind favorably upon a first impression. Still, ex- 
amination has produced differences of opinion between 
statesmen of equal intelligence and patriotism, as to its 
influences upon the happiness and prosperity of a coun- 
try and iu population. Any examination of this ques- 
tion would lead to a discussion properly considered po- 
litical, if not partisan, and all such discussions it is my 
settled purpose to avoid, as inappropriate to the place 
and the occasion. 

I simply propose to inquire as to a fact, which must 
control the application of theories and principles of po- 
litical economy touching this point, to fHur country and 
its agricultural population, without raising any question 
as to the wisdom of the one, or the soundness of the 
other. Is the consumption of this country equal to its 
agricultural production, or can it become so within any 
calculable period of years ? How is the fact ? May I 
not inquire without giving offence, or transcending the 
limits I have prescribed for myself in the discussion ? 
Can a fair examination, scrupulously confined to this 
point, take a political bearing, or disturb a political 
feeling 7 It is certainly not my design to wound the 
feelings of any member of the society, or of any citixen 
of the country ; and I have convinced myself that I may 
make this inquiry, and express the conclusions of my 
own mind as to the result, without doing either. If I 
shall prove to be in error, it will be an error as to the 
fact inquired after, and not as to the soundness of the 
principie in political economy dependent upon the fact 
for its application, because as to the soundness of the 
principle, I attempt no discussion and offer no opinion. 
It will be an error as to the applicability of a theory to 
our country, and not as to the wisdom ur policy of the 
theory itself, because of the soundness, or unsoundness 
of the theory, when it can be practically applied, I stu- 
diously refrain from any expression, as inappropriate 
here. With the indulgence of the society, I will inquire 
as to the fact. 

Our country is very wide and very new. It embracea 
every variety of climate and soil most favorable to ag- 
ricultural pursuits. It produces already almost every 
agricultural staple, and the most important are the or- 
dinal productions of extensive sections of the country, 
and are now sent to the markets in (^reat abundance. 

Yet our agriculture is in its inlaocy almost every 
where^ and at its maturity nowhere. It is believed to 
be entirely safe to assume that there is not one single 
agricultural county in the whole Union, tilled up in an 
agricultural sense — ^not one such county which nas not 
yet land to be brought into cultivation, *and much more 
land, the cultivation of which is to be materially im- 
proved, before it can be considered as having reached 
the measure of its capacity for production. If this be 
true of the best cultivated agricultural county in the 
Union, how vast is the proportion of those counties 
which have entire townships, and of the states, which 
have not merely counties, but entire districts, yet wholly 
unpeopled, and unreclaimed from the wilderness stater 

When to this broad area of the agricultural field of 
our country, we add our Immense territories, organized 
and unorganized, who can compute Uie agricultural ca* 
pacities of the United States, or fix a limit to the period 
when our surplus agricultural productions will increase 
with increasing years and population ? Compare the 
census of 1830 and' 1840 with the map of the Union, 
and witness the increase of population in the new states, 
which are almost exclusively agricultural, and who can 
doubt the strong and resistless inclination of our peoplu 
to this pursuit ? 

Connect with these considerations of extent of 



try, diversity of soils, varieties of climate, and partial and 
imperfect cultivation, the present agricultural prospeota 
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of this country. Witness the rapid advances of the last 
dosen years in the character of our cultivation , the qnal- 
itf ana quantity of oiir productions from a given breadth 
or land, and the improvements in all the implements by 
which the labor of the farmer is assisted and applied. 
Mark the vast change in the current of educated mind 
of the country, in respect to this pursuit ; the awakened 
attention to its hio^h respectability as a profession, to its 
safety from hasards, to its healthfulness to mind and 
body, and to its productiveness. Listen to the calls for 
informalioa, for education, upon agricultural subjects, 
and to the demands that this education shall constitute 
a department in the sroat and all pervading system of 
oar common school education, a subject at tnis moment 
receivingr the especial attention, and bein«r pressed for* 
ward by the renewed ener^es of this society. Behold 
the numbers of professors, honored with the highest tes- 
timonials of learning conferred in onr country, devotinrr 
their lives to (i^eolofirical and chemical researches calcu- 
lated to evolve the laws of nature connected with SLtrri- 
cultural production. Go into our colleges and institu- 
tions of learning, and count the young men toiling in- 
dustriously for their diplomas, to qualify themselves to 
become practical and successful farmers, already con- 
vinced that equally with the clerical, the legal, aiid the 
medical professions, that of agriculture requires a 
thorough and systematic education, and its successful 
practice the exercise of an active mind devoted to dili- 
gent study. 

Apply these bright, and brightening prospects to the 
almost boundless agricultural neld of our country, with 
its varied and salubrious climate, its fresh and unbroken 
soils, its cheap lands and fee simple titles, and who can 
hope, if he would, to turn the inclinations of our people 
from this fair Aeld of labor and of pleasure 7 Here the 
toil which secures a certain independence is sweetened 
by the constant and constantly varying exhibitions of 
nature in her most lovely forms, and cheered by the most 

Enant manifestations of the wonderful power and 
less of Nature's God. Cultivated by the resolute 
I and enlightened minds of freemen, owners of the 
soil, properly educated, as farmers, under a wise and 
just administration of a system of liberal public instruc- 
tion, should and will be, and aided by the researches of 
geology and chemistry,' who can calculate the extent of 
le harvests to bo gathered from this vast field of wisely 
directed human industry ? 

The present surplus of bread-stuQs of this country, 
could not have been presented in a more distinct and 
interesting aspect tnan during the present year. A 
farnine in Europe, as wide^pi-ead as it has been devas- 
tating and terrible, has made its demands upon Ameri- 
can supplies, not simply to the extent of the ability of 
the sunering to purchase food^ but in superadded ap- 
peals to American sympathy in favor of the destitute 
and starving. Every call upon our markets has been 
fully met, and the heart of Europe has been filled with 
warm and grateful responses to the benevolence of our 
country, and of our countrymen, and yet the avenues of 
commerce are filled with the productions of American 
agriculture. Surely the consumption of this country is 
not now equal to its agricultural production. 

If such is our surplus in the present limited extent 
and imperfect condition of our agriculture, can we hope 
that an exclusive domestic market is possible, to furnish 
a demand for its mature abundance ? In this view of 
this great and growing interest, can W9 see a limit to 
the period, when the United Stutes will present, in the 
commercial markets of the world, large surpluses of all 
the varieties of bread -stufis, of beef, pork, butter, cheese, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, beyond the consumption of our 
own country ? And who, with the experience of the last 
few years before him, can doubt that the time is now at 
hand, when the two great staples of wool and hemp 
will be added to the list of our exportations 7 

These considerations, and others of a kindred cha- 
racter, which time will not permit me to detail, seem to 
me, with unfeigned deference, to prove that the agricul- 
ture of the United States, for an indefinite period yet to 
come, must ooutinue to yield annual supplies of our 
principal staples, far beyond any pocsibie demand of the 



domestic market, and must therefore remain, as it now 
is and has ever been, an exporting interest. As sook, 
it must have a direct concern in the foreign trade and 
commerce of the country, and in all the regulations ^ 
our own and of foreij^rn govermnents which afiect either^ 
equal to its intetest in a stable and adequate market. 

If this conclusion be sound , then our farmers most sor* 
render the idea of a domestic market to furnish the dc* 
mand, and measure the value of their productions, and 
must prepare themaelyes to mret the competition of the 
commercial world in the markets of the commercial 
world, in the sale of the fruits of their labor. The 
marts of commerce must be their market, and the de- 
mand and supply which meet in those marts most govern 
their prices. The demand for home c6nsumption, as tta 
element in that market, must directly and deeply inter- 
est them, and shouki be carefully cultivated and encour- 
aged, while all the other elements acting with it, and 
constituting together the demand of the market, should 
be studied with equal care, and* so far as may be in their 
power, and consistent vrith other and paramount dutict, 
should be cherished with equal care. 

Does any one believe, that for generations yet to 
coine, the agrioultnral operations of the United States 
are to be cireum scribed within narrower comparatrM 
limits than the present ; or that the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the country are to bear a less ratio to oar 
population and consumption than they now do I I can* 
not suppose that any citizen, who has given his atten- 
tion to the considerations which have Seen BUggeeted, 
finds himself able to adopt either of theee opinions. On 
the contrary, I think a fair examination must satisfy 
every mind that our agricultural surplus, for an indei* 
nite future period, must increase much more rapidly 
than our population and the demand for domestic coa- 
sumption. This I believe would be true without the 
efibrts of associations, such as this, to improve onr ag- 
riculture. The condition of the country, and the inett- 
nation and preference of our population for agricultural 
pursuits, would render this result unavoidable ; and il 
this be so, when tt.e impetus given to agricultural pn^ 
duction by the improvements m the day ; the indiviaual 
and associated enorts constantly making to push for- 
ward these improvements with an accelerated move* 
ment ; the mass of educated mind turned to scientific 
researches in aid of a<|[ricaltural labor ; the dawning 
of a systematic and universal agricultural educatiott ; 
and the immense bodies of cheap, and fresh, andferUle 
lands, which invjte the application of an improved agri* 
culture, are added to the account, who can measure the 
extent or duration of our agricultural surplus, or donht 
the soundness of the conclusion, that the export trade 
must exercise a great influence upon the market for the 
agricultural productions of the country for a long series 
of years to come 7 

Such is the conclusion to which my mind is farced, 
from an examination of this subject, in its domestic as- 
pect simply ; but there is another now presented of vast 
magnitude and engrossing interest, and demandin|^ alilos 
from the citizen and the statesman of this republic, the 
most careful consideration. Ail will at once understaidl 
me as referring to the changes and promises of change 
in the policy of the principal commercial nations of the 
world, touching their trace in the productions of agri- 
culture. By a single step, which was nothing less than 
commercial revolution. Great Britain practically made 
the change as to her trade ; and subeequeot events have 
c'othed with the appearance of almost super-human 
sagacity, the wisdom which thus prepared that countrr 
to meet the visitation of famine, which has so soon fol- 
lowed, without the additional evil of trampling down 
the systems of law to minister to the aU-oontroUing ne- 
cessities of hunger. Changes similar in character, and 
measurably equal in extent, though in many cases 
temporary in duration, have been adopted by several 
other European governments,under circumstances which 
render it very doubtful how soon, if ever, a return will 
be made to the former policy of a dose trade in the 
necessaries of human jlile. 

New markeu of vast extent and iacalonlable valnSi 
have thas been opened for our sgricultoral sorplqs, th0 
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darability and steadiness of which it is impos>ible yet 
to measure with certainty. It is in our ,power to say. 
however, that a great body of provocations to counter- 
vail in^r restrictive commercial repilaiions, is now re- 
moved, in some instances permanently, and in others 
temporarily in form ; and it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom, for the agriculture of this country, by fur- 
nishing these markets to the extent of the demand, with 
the best articles, at the fairest prices, to show to those 
countries, and their respective jrovcrnmonts, that re- 
ciprocal commercial regulations, if they offer no other 
and higher attractions, present lo their people a safe- 
guard against starvation. 

Such is the connection, now, between our affriculture 
and the export trade ana foreign market, ancTthese re- 
lations are to be extended and strengthened, rather 
than circumscribed and weakened, by our agricultural 
advances. The consumption of the country is far short 
of its production, and cannot become equal to it within 
any calculable period. On the contrary, the excess of 
production is to increase with the increase of population 
and settlement, and the improvements in agriculture 
and agricultural education. These appear to mo to be 
facts, arising from the condition of our country, and the 
tastes and inclinations of our people, fixed beyond the 
power of change, and to which theories and principles 
of political economy must be conformed, to be made 
practically applicable to us. 

The American farmer, then, while carefully studying, 
as he should not fail to do, the necessities, the wants 
and the tastes of all classes of consumers of his produc- 
tions in his own country, must not limit his researches for 
a market within those narrow bounds. He must extend 
his oi)servation8 along the avenues of commerce, as far 
OS the commerce of his country extends, or can be ex- 
tended, and instruct himself as to the necessities, and 
wants and tastes of the consumers of agricultural pro- 
ductions in other countries. He must observe attentively 
the course of trade, and the causes calculated to exerl 
a favorable or adverse influence upon it ] watch closely 
the^ commercial policy of other countries, and guarS 
vigilantly that of his own ; accommodate his produc- 
tions, as far as may be, to the probable demanas upon 
the market, and understand how to prepare them for 
the particular market for which they are designed. 
Next to the production of the best article at the cheap- 
est price, its presentation in the market in the best order 
and most inviting condition, is important to secure to the 
farmer a ready and remunerating market. 

80 long as our agricultural shall continue to be an ex- 
porting interest, these considerations, as second only to 
the science of production itself, will demand the careful 
attention and study of our farmers, and in any well di- 
gested system of agricultural education, its connection 
with manufactures and the mechanic arts, with com- 
meree, with the commercial policy of our own and 
other countries, and with the domestic and foreign mar- 
kets, should hold a prominent place. A thorough and 
continued education in these collateral, but highly ne- 
cessary branches of knowledge to the farmer, will prove 
extensively useful to the American citizen, beyond their 
application to the protluction and sale of the fruits of 
his labor. They will qualify him the more safely and 
intelligently to discharge the duties of a freeman ; and, 
if called by his fellow citizens to do so, the more bene- 
ficially to serve his state and country in legislative and 
other public trusts. 

I hope I may ofler another opinion in this connection, 
without giving offence, or tresspassing upon the propri- 
eties of the place and occasion. It is that this education 
in the just and true connection between the agricultural, 
the commercial, and the manufacturing interests of our 
country, equally and impartially disseminated among 
the classes of citizens attached to each of these great 
branches of labor, would effectually put an end to the 
jealousies too frequently excited : demonstrating to every 
mind, so educated, that, so far from either being in any 
degree the natural antagonist of the other, they are all 
parts of one great and naturally harmonious system of 
human industry, of which a fair encouragement to any 
part is a benefit to all ; and that ail invidious and par- 



tial encouragement to anv part, at the expense of any 
other part, will prove to'be an injury to all. The edu- 
cation proposed will do all that can be done to mark the 
true line between^ natara and healthful enooi increment 
to either interest, and an undue f^ttempt to advance 
any one, at the expense of the aniteo system, merely 
producing an unnatural and artificial 1 elation and action, 
which cannot fail to work disease and injury. 

The labors of this society, and of kindred associa- 
tions, have done much to inform the minds of our far- 
mers in these collateral branches of knowledge useful to 
them, and much remains to be done* The science of 
production claims the first place, and is a wide field, as 
yet so imperfectly cultivated as to afford little time for 
collateral labors.' To secure a stable and healthful mar- 
ket, and to learn how to retain and improve it, also 
oprns an extensive field for the mental labors ami ener- 
gies of the farmer. Between these objects the relation 
fs intimate and the dependence mutual. The produc- 
tion makes the market, and the market sustains the 
production. The prospect of a market stimulates to 
activity in the field of production, and the fruits of that 
activity urge the mind to make the proarpect real. Suc- 
cess in both contributes to the health and vigor and 
prosperity of Hgriculturc, and of that prosperity com- 
merce and manufactures cannot fail largely to partake* 

All are willing to promote the cause of agriculture 
in our State and country. Most are ready to lend an 
active co-operation, and all are cheerful to see acoom 
plished any valuable improvement in this great branch 
of productive industry The difficulty hitherto has been 
in adopting any general plan to effect this desirable ob- 
ject. Hence, most usually, when the public mind has 
been awakened to the subject, arbitrary, and in many 
cases visionary experiments have been introduced, based 
upon no philosophical investigation of cause and effect, 
but upon some accidental trial, by a single individual, 
of some novel motle of culture, which, under the cir- 
cumstances attending the experiment, has met with 
success. This single experiment, without an enquiry 
into, or a knowledge of the cause which, in the given 
case, has secured the successful result, is at once re- 
commended as an infallible rule of husbandry. The publi- 
cation and dissemination of detached experiments of 
this character, for a long period, constituted the most 
material additions to the stock of literary information 
connected with agriculture, supplied to our fanners ; 
while many of the experiments were too intricate and 
complicated to be reduced to practice with any certainty 
of accuracy, and others were so expensive that the 
most perfect success would not warrant the outlay.— 
Unsuccessful attempts to follow the directions given for 
making these experiments, brought what came to be 
denominated " book farming," into great disrepute with 
the ind>istrious, frugal and successful farmers of the 
country, and excited a jealousy of, and a prejudice 
against this description of information upon agricultural 
subjects, which it has cost years of patient and unceas- 
ing effort in any measure to allay, and which are not 
yet removed. 

In the mean time geological research, heretofore prin- 
cipally confined lo investigations into the mineral king- 
dom proper, has been extended to its legitimate office, 
and has brought within its examinations the formation 
of the various soils, and their minute constituent parts« 
Chemistry has commenced where geology closed, and 
by a careful analysis of these constituents of the various 
soils, of the principal agrricultural products, and of the 
usual manures, is laboring to establish upon philosophi- 
cal principles, the true relations between the soil and 
the manure to be applied, and between both and the 
crop to be planted and produced. It is seeking out, 
with rapid success, the appropriate food of the various 
vegetables cultivated by the farmer, the soils and ma- 
nures in which the food for each is found,^ and the way 
in which it may be most successfully administered. So 
with the food of the domestic animals, and the most 
economical manner of feeding it. 

These investigations are the reverse of the former 
system of arbitrary experiments. There a result was 
made to jtistify the arbitrary means adopted to prodnoo 
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it. Here causes are ascertained, and, beint; so ascer- 
tained, are relied upon to produce their natural effect, 
which effect is the result sought. 

The importance of this srreat subject is effectually 
arousing the attention of the literary and scientific men 
of the country, and the success already experienced is 
drawing; to these researches minds qualified for the la- 
bor, and energies equal to its rnpid advancement. The 
progress made is brin^riniv together the unsettled mind 
of the country, and producing thfi very general impres- 
sion that the time has arrived when the foundations of 
a sptematio, practical agricultural education should be 
laid, and the superstructure commenced. 

It is universally conceded that agriculture has shared 
but lightly in the fostering care and government patron- 
age which have been liberally extended to commerce 
and manufactures, nor is it believed that additional pub- 
lic expenditure is necessary to enable the State to do 
all that can reasonably be required of it, to accomplish 
this great object. Our educational funds are rich, and 
the colleges, academies and common schools of the 
State share liberally in the distributions from them^ 
while a Normal School, for the education of teachers, 
instituted at the seat of government, is also mainly sup- 
ported from these funds. These institutions present the 
organization, through which, perhaps better than 
through anv independent channel, this instruction can 
be universally disseminated among the agricultural pop- 
ulation of the State. The annual additions to the 
school district libraries may be made with reference to 
this branch of education, and thus place within the 
reach of all the discoveries as they progress, and the 
rules of husbandry deduced from them, as they shall be 
settled and given to the public from the pens of the 
competent professors engaged in pursuing the research- 
es. 

This society, and like associations, may, through appro- 
priate committees, their corresponiding secretaries, pub- 
lic spirited commercial men, and otherwise, collect and 
embody in their transactions, facts and information re- 
specting the markets, foreign and domestic ; the present 
and probable supply of agricultuml products ; the mode 
and manner of presenting the principal productions in 
the various markets in the most acceptable form ; the 
state and prospects of trade at home and abroad, and 
the changes present and prospective in the commercial 
pnlioy of our own and other countries, with the proba- 
ble influences upon the Agricultural market. The com- 
mercial and agricultural press will doubtless come pow- 
erfully to the aid of the associations, in all efforts of 
this character, and having these great objects in view, 

In this way the foundation may be gradually laid' 
and the materials collected for the commencement of 
those agricultural studies, which time and application, 
with the constant evidence of their utility in practice, 
would ripen into a system, to be engrafted upon the 
course ot regular studies pursued in the colleges, acad- 
emies and common schools, and made a branch of the 
studies of the male classes in the Normal School, placed 
under the superintendence of an instructor selected for 
the purpose, and qualified to prepare his classes for 
teaching the studies in the common schools of the 
State. 

Thus a generation of farmers would soon come for- 
ward, well educated in the great and essential principles 
of agricultural production ; in the true relations exist- 
ing between agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
and in the adaptation and prepa-^ationof their products 
for ihe asrieultural markets. Such farmers, with the 
cuiitinueu aid of the schor)ls in which they were taught, 
would become the best manual labor mstructors for 
their successors. . 

The passage of time reminds me that I am extend- 
ing these remarks beyond the proprieties nf the occasion 
ai^ the patienoe of my audience. A single reflection 
shall close them. 

However confidently the opinion may be entertained 

that other oiroomstanoes and relations might present a 

^fvoftpeot for the agrioultore of our state and ooantiy 

more atable, indepeodeot and flatteriug» oertain it is, 



that the future here opened is full of cheering promise. 
We see in it the strongest possible secnritr for our be- 
loved oountry, through an indefinite period, against the 
scourge of famine. Our varied soil and climate and 
agriculture double this security, as the disease and fai- 
lure of any one crop will not, as a necessary conse- 
quence, reduce any class of our population to an expo- 
sure to death from hunger. We see aUo, in addition to 
feeding ourselves, that our surplus is almost, if not al- 
together, sufficient, if faithfully and prudently applied, 
even now to drive famine from the length and breadth oi 
Europe* And that it is in our power, by faithful men- 
tal and physical application, soon to maice it equal to 
the expulsiorf of hunger from the commercial world - 
We see that, dependent upon the commercial markete» 
our agriculture may bring upon our country a high de- 
gree of prosperity, and enable us, when extraordioaiy 
occasions shall call for its exercise, to practice a na- 
tional benevolence as grateful to the nearts of the 
humane as to the wants of the destitute. And we sea 
that by the wider diffusion and more secure establish- 
ment of a successful agriculture among our citizens, as a 
Sermanent employment, we are laying broader aad 
eeper the foundations of our free institutions, the pride 
and glory of our country, and prized by its freemen as 
their richest earthly blessing ; the history of all civil 
government, confirmed by the experience of this repub- 
lic, furnishing demonstrative proof that a well educated, 
industrious, and independent yeomanry, are the safest 
repository of freedom and free institutions. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 



Coal Ashes roa Manttre. — M., Allegany Co.. 
Pa. So far as our observation goes, coal ashes are not 
a very valuable manure; we think they do, however, 
generally produce some benefit. On heavy soils, their 
mechanical effect is favorable in making the soil more 
open. Sometimes they contain iron and sulphur in so 
large quantities as to render their application injurious 
to vegetation. Mixing them with fresh lime or strong 
wood ashes, might in such cases be useful. 

CtDRK Mill — Machine for Paring Frott — 
Dry-House. — S. , Lynchburgh , Va. Perhaps Booths's 
mill, for cut and description of which see Cultivator, 
vol. Vll.. p. 109, might answer your purpose. For a 
paring-machine see an article in our la.st number, page 
289. For drying peaches, Stc. , Mr. Thos. Bsllanoxr, 
of Egg Harbor, New-Jersey, (according to the .^si. 
Farmers^ Encyclopedia,) has a small house provided 
with a stove, and drawers in the house lathed at their 
bottoms, with void intervals. " The peaches,'' it is 
said, '' should be ripe, and cut in two. not peeled, and 
laid in a single layer on the laths, with their skins 
downwards, to save the juice. On shoving in the 
drawer they are soon dried by the hot air produced by 
the stove. In this way great quantities may suooess* 
fully, in a single season, be prepared, with a very little 
expense, in the preparation of the building, aad in 
fuel." 

Hydraulic Ram. — Having noticed in the August 
Cultivator, some inquiries, made by £. H. Weeks, in 
relation to the durability and ability of our hydraulic 
ram, I answer — there need be no better situation for 
the well- performing of the ram, than 12 feet fall to 75 
feet rise; one-sixth of the water used can be raised to 
that elevation. Logs aro never used, because lead 
pipe is in all cases considered much cheaper. The 
sizes of the pipes used are these: For ordinary pur- 
poses, 1| inch driving pipe, \ inch discharge; therefore, 
if logs can be bored so small and smooth as lead pipes 
are, they will answer the purpose, and not without. 
The rams are warranted to last, and operate as long 
as they are kept in order. Faanhaic & B&owv. 
No. 1941 MwM'St,^ PkUadelphia, 
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ANNUAL EXfflBITION OP THE N, Y. STATE AG. SOCIETY. 



The seventh exhibition of the New* York State Afpri- 
cultural Society, took place at Saratoga, on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th of September. The weather was fine, 
and* the occasion drew together a very large crowd, 
though the numbers which entered the show-grounds 
were considerably less than on some previous occa* 
•ions. The receipts, we believe, show a falling off of 
about $700 from last year. 

The site for the show was a good one — the encIo« 
■ure was spacious, the buildings commodious, and all 
the arrangements very complete. In comparing the 
exhibition with former ones, it maybe said that in most 
ef the departments there was a decided deficiency. 
The show of Implements and Machinery was equal if 
not superior to that of any previous exhibition of the 
Society; the articles were numerous, and in general of 
a superior character. Of stock, the display of horses, 
including those from other states, was good; but in all 
other classes of animah, the show was far behind 
those which have preceded it. There was also a 
striking deficiency in the department of Dairy Products, 
Household and Domestic Manufactures, Vegetables, 
Ice. Of Fruit, there was a large display of plums, but 
in other respects we thought this department by no 
means as full as usual. The Floral display may be 
•aid to have been fine, considering the lateness oi the 
season. The ornamental arrangements and fixtures, 
for the show of fruits and flowers, which were executed 
under the direction of Dr. Thompsok, of Aurora, were 
of the most perfect description, and elicited high 
praise. 

It may be proper to remark that this exhibition 
ought not to be considered a fair indication of tho agri- 
cultural or other products of the state of New- York; 
neither should its deficiencies be attributed to any lack 
of interest among the people generally, in those ob- 
jects which it is the design of the Society to promote. 
The location was evidently unsuitable, on aooount of 
the inconvenience of reaching it with stock and heavy 
articles. We are confident that the spirit of emula- 
tion and desire for improvement was never so fully 
awakened and widely diffused as at the present time ; 
and we are certain that under favorable circumstances, 
a manifestation highly creditable to the industrial re- 
•ouroes of the state would have been made. 

We submit the following brief notices of artielea and 
aaiiDals exhibited: 

Implxments. — In this department we noticed a cul- 
tivator or scarifier of quite peculiar construction, pre- 
sented by A. Yaw Bbhoew, Esq., which we have no 
doubt will prove a very useful implement in the culti- 
vation of crops. The same gentleman also presented 
a Scotch cultivator, made wholly of wrought iron, 
which is capable of doing excellent work. He had 
also on the ground an improved subsoil plow, con- 
strooted especially with referenoe to its being used as 
a draining-plow on grass-lands, and which would make 
a considerable cavity in the soil, and yet leave the 
•ward smooth and apparently undisturbed. 

There were several wheel cultivators which appeared 
well calculated to work to advantage. We noticed 
particularly Odell's, Ide's, and Patterson's. The 
first of these, being jointed in the middle and having 
three wheels, we thought would operate very well. 

HtrssEv's ** harvesting machine ** was on the ground. 
It is every year getting more into favor. Kxtchvm's 
'^ mowing machine " was also exhibited. It is nmilar 



to the " harvester," but is calculated to run closer to 
the ground, and does not require as much force. 

SsTMotra's seed-sower, for broadcast work, seems 
to be a valuable article. For particulars in regard to 
it, see our remarks on Mr. Delafeld's farmbg, in the 
July Cultivator. 

There were several machines, to be worked by 
horse-power, for sowing different kinds of grains and 
seeds in drills. That patented and manufactured by 
S. & M. PENN0CK,Che8ter, Pa., appeared to be a use« 
ful and eflScient machine. With two horses and one 
man, it is stated that from eight to fourteen acres of 
wheat can be sown per day, according to the charac- 
ter and condition of the ground. It will sow eight 
rows at a time about a foot apart, and by a aimple con- 
trivance, any row or number of rows can be stopped 
in an instant, and the foot which makes the furrow is 
raised from the ground. Thus, at pleasure, the num- 
ber of rows and their distances apart are regulated. 
The machine may also be used to good advantage, 
with the sowing apparatus out of gear, as a cultivator, 
for working faUows, Sic. 

Smith's seed-planter, patented by H. W. Smith, 
Lancaster, Pa., was presented by C. Mastxn, Penn 
Yan, N. Y. It is somewhat more simple in its con- 
struction than the one just mentioned, and appears likely 
to work well. It has been used for several years in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, and is well recommended. 

Embrt's seed-planter, presented by Mr. H. L. Ems- 
XT, of Albany, has been in use the post season, and is 
evidently a valuable article. All these maohineiJB nmke 
a considerable saving of seed and a great saving of la- 
bor. We have no doubt that the best of them are 
destined to come into pretty general use in many parts 
of the country. 

We noticed % *' coopering machine " presented by 
Wm. Trapf, Ithaca, N. Y. It was a very curious 
machine, and turned out all kinds of barrels, kegs, 
tubs, kc., in the very best style. Some specimens of 
its work were shown which were thought superior to 
anything of the kind wrought in the common way. 

Of horse- powers, we saw nothing but what has been 
before described. 

There were several exhibitors of plows, some of 
which had large assortments. The AoxicVLTtrKAL 
Waxehovsb, Albany, A. B. Allen & Co., New- 
York, and Starbuck & Son, Troy, sent large lots. 
Messrs. Bvrrall, of Geneva, Delano, of Mottville, 
Warren, of Troy, and Miner & Horton, of Peeks- 
kill, also exhibited plows. 

Of stoves, there was as usual, a numerous array, 
but we saw nothing peculiar among them. 

Dairy Products. — The competition in . butter and 
cheese was very limited, and we did not learn the 
names of many exhibitors. There were fine samples 
of butter from the dairies of O. C. Crocker, Esq., of 
Broome county, Mr. B. A. Hall, of New Lebanon, * 
and Mr. Evans, of Oneida county. 

Vegetables. — ^The vegetable show was decidedly 
meagre, and was besides, made up in part of articles 
which were brought on the ground for the purpose of 
feeding the stock. 

Fruits. — Of fruits, there were many fine plums, and 
some fine pears, peaches, and apples. Among the 
principal exhibitors, we noticed the names of Col. 
YouNO, of Ballston, Messrs. Wendell, Wilson, Thor- 
9VM»t '^ Teller, of Albany, Rxaolbs, Groo»> aad 
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others, of Schenectady, and Allen, of Oswego. Dr. 
Underhill, of Croton Point, showed line specimens 
of his <rrapes. 

The articles in the " Ladies' Hall " were compa- 
ratively few in number — we cannot speak of the quali- 
ty, a-s wo did not make a particular examination. 

Live Stock. — Under this head the show of horses 
was decidedly best. There was a large number of 
stallions, and they were generally superior, but the 
inarc8, with few exceptions, were by no means of the 
bos>t character. 

The Morgan horses from New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, made a s^plendid display, and elicited much ad- 
miration. There was Mr. Wier's '* Gifford Morgan j" 
tweftty-one years old, with his noble family of stallions 
and marcs, of various ages, (six in all,) Mr. Hill's 
'* Black- Hawk y^"* and some others. The old Gitford 
pranced in the van of the cavalcade with all the fire, 
action, and gaiety of a horse of six, instead of ttoenty- 
ane years. He appeared conscious of his honorable 
' position, And seemed to look with the pride of a patri- 
arch on the bold *' Green Monntain Morgan," and other 
4ne animals which sprung from his loin.s. We under- 
stand that Mr. Wier refused an olTer of two thousand 
dollars for this horse, from some gentlemen in the 
western part of this state.* The horses of Mr. Hale, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Blodgett, of Vermont, 
attractoil much attention. 

Black' Hawk was prevented from being sliown in his 
accnsiomcd plight, on account of lameness caused by 
an accident, which occurred a few days previous to the 
show, but which, however, did not prevent bis winning 
a match in trotting, which took place on the Saratoga 
cour^c, on the 14th. We believe those who saw him, 
were convinced that he is a horse of uncommon power 
and great value. 

O^' horses within the state, we noticed amont; those 
for -'all work," Mon^* Grey, owned by Mr. Morse, 
of Lansincburgh, and a young horse got by him, owned 
by Mr. Milliman, of Galosviile, which took the first 
premium in this cIrss. Many of the best horses of 
Ronsselaer and Washington counties, were got by 
Morse's Grey. A pair of bcantiful iron greys of this 
st(x;k, presented by Mr. Eyde&himer, of Washington 
county, were greatly admired. 

Of tifo blood horses, Tornado, by American Eclipse, 
presented by Mr. E. Long, of Cambridse, Washington 
county, N. Y., seemed to bear away the palm in the 
estimation of the spectators. He is a very fine horse 
—•the best we have ever seen of Eclipse's get. Moga- 
dore, presented by Mr. Butler, of Wayne county, was 
a well-made horse, in most parts, and showed excel- 
lent action. There were several pair of fine, showy 
matched horses. A pair owned by Mr. Pattejt, of 
Jefferson county, wore mnrh praised. 

An interesting part of the horse-show, was the ap- 
pearance of four beautiful and spirited little ponies, 
two of them ridden by sons of Mr. E. P. Prentice, of 
Albany, and the others by sons of Mr. J. H. Prentice, 
o'' Brooklyn. They galloped over the show ground in 
fine style, — the good horsemanship of the boys attract- 
ing as much attention as their miniature steeds. 

Cattle. — The Durhams were much less in number 
than usual, and generally not of so <roo<l a quality; yet 
there were a few of the very best character. The bull 
AJarius, bred in England by the late Earl Spencer, 
now owned by Messrs. Bei l & Morris, of Westches- 
ter county, is a capital animal — taking him "all in 
all," we have never seen bis superior. An oflcr of 
$400 for this bull, by some Canadian gentlemen, was 
not accepted. Mr. Vail's Meteor, which received the 
first premium in his class three years ago, was on the 
ground. He is an excellent bull. Of Durham cows, 

• Be eovered eighty mares the pan feasoo, at f 16 eaeh. 



Esterffille, presented by Mr. Prentics, of Albany, 
Grace J presented by Mr. A. Steveits. of New-lToric, 
were entitled to rank among the v«ry finest cows Oif 
this breed that we have ever seen. Mr. Vail, of Troy, 
had a numerous delegation from.hisherd, among wliieli 
we noticed the cow HUpa, imported from the herd of 
Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, and seva* 
ral promising young animals. 

In the show of Herefords, we greatly missed tbe 
display formerly made by Messrs. Corning & Sotha^ic. 
Mr. George Clark, of Orsego county, exhibited 
Major J a bull of excellent points and constitution, but 
too low in flesh to attract general attention. Mr. £. 
Wells, of Johnstown, exhibited two fine oows and 
some young stock of this breed. 

The Devons were out in oonsiderable force and madtt 
a rich show. Mr. Washbon of Butternuts, Otsego 
county, exhibited twenty full bloods and ten grades. 
They were driven to the show, a distance of over ono 
hundred miles, in seven and a half days. There was 
some prime animals among them, and the general con- 
dition and appearance of all was first-rate. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Washbon made sale of several 
at very satisfactory prices. Messrs. Norflext and 
Battle, of North Carolina, and Mr. Hayes, President 
of the Montreal, Ag. Society, each purchased a beao- 
tiful pair of calves. 

Some good Ayr shires were exhibited by Mr. Pren- 
tice and Mr. Bement. Mr. P. 's yearling bull of this 
breed, was not surpassed, if equullcd, in good points, 
by any one of his age on the show grounds, including 
ail breeds. 

The falling off* in the show of working oxen was 
very obvious. There were no competitors for the pre- 
miums oifered for the best twenty yoke from any one 
county, or for the best ten yoke from any one town, and 
only seven competitors for the premium on the best 
pair. Mr. Sheldon, of Sennett, Cayuga county, 
shuwcd two pair of excellent oxen, and a very fine pair 
of three-yoar-cld bicers. Mr. J. S. Wadsworth, of 
Genesco, showed several pair of very likely steers. 
Mr. Jerome, of New Hartford, Connecticut, showed a 
beautiful pair of three-fourths blood Devons, whioh. 
were much admired. Had their behavior at a losid, 
been equal to their appearance when not at work, they 
would have acquired great honor. 

The fat cattle were not numerous. We noticed di6 
** Tompkins county steers," bo called, owned by Wab- 
REN Halsey, of Ulysses. Their weight was said to be 
6,500 pounds. We thought these equal to any fat 
cattle of their asfe, (five years,) that have ever been 
presented at our shows. In a tent adjoining the show- 
grounds was a "mammoth ox" from Chautauque ooaatj, 
six years old. Whether he wouhl or not weigh, as his 
owner alleged, " over 4000 pounds ;" he was a coarse 
ungainly monster, only fit to astonish those who are un- 
acquainted with the proper points of cattle. 

Sheep. — The most attractive part of this division of 
the show was the two imported improved Oxfordshire 
rams, prcsente<l by Mr. Clayton B. Reybold, of De- 
laware city, Delaware. They are now three years oM. 
About a year ago, one of them weijrhed 288 ponodsi 
and the '^other 320 pounds. The lighest one had 
17 pounds of wool, and the largest one 12 pounds. 
Their great si/.e is not more remarkable thsn their fine 
form , they are almost models of symmetry. The smaller 
one is, consiJered in all respects, the best long- wool 
sheep we ever saw. They were purchased in England 
of Mr. Large, the breeder, who has of late oarried so 
many prizes on this description of sheep at the Royal 
Agricultural Society's shows. 

Mr. S. C. Scovillb, of Salisbury, Connecticnt, pre 
sent four imported Saxon rams and five imported ewss. 
They were selected in Germany with great care, by a 
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competent judgre. Several of them are certainly very 
superior animals, both as to shape of carcass and quality 
of wool. They will be an acquisition to the flocks of 
this country. 

Mr. J. N. Blakx8L£E| ot Watertown, Ct., had on 
the ground some specimens of his noted Morinos. His 
flock appears to sustain its reputation. 

Mr. HiNES, of Brandon, Vt., shewed a yearling 
Merino, and Ave yearling ewes of the same stock, which 
were well shaped, remarkably similar in their appear- 
aace, and had good fleeces as to weight and quality. 

Mr. Chapman, of Middlebnry, Vt., who was on his 
way to Kentucky with about one thousand Merinos, 
exhibited a few of his flock, among which we observed 
some very good rams. 

The above were all we saw from oat of the State. 

The show of sheep within the State was b^ no means 
equal to former years— it was inferior both m numbers 
and gentral quality. Of Saxons and Merinos, Messrs. 
Blacxslee, of North Salem, Westchester county, 
ViiLCOX & HoLms, of Saratoga, had a/«i0 good sheep. 
Of South Downs, Messrs. McInttre, of Albany, and 
Wakeman, of Herkimer, showed several ewes which 
were highly cr^ttable to their flocks. The rams, with 
the exception of one or two. we thought hardly as good 
as those gentlemen have generally exhibited at our 
shows. Mr. McInttbe's cross-bred South Down and 
Couwold fat sheep, were flrst rate. 

There was one pen of very fair Leicester sheep, but 
we did not succeed in finding the name of the owner. 

The show of swine was the most inferior we ever 
saw at any agricultural exhibition. We did not see 
one first-rate hog, and excepting Mr. Ireland's Span- 
ish boar, so called, it would have puzzled us to pick 
out a good one. 

The poultry were but a trifling show. Mr. Henry 
Vail, of Troy, showed some very good Dorking fowls. 
There was a coop of very pretty white fowls presented 
by J. A. Brackett, of Saratoga. Messrs. Mesier, of 
Dutchess county, presented two pair of their Chinese 
geese. This handsome variety has been exhibited and 
noticed at former shows. 

The ploioing match took place near the show ground 
on the third day. The ground had but a thin sward, 
and was altogether too light, to aflbrd a fair trial of 
plows. Many plows will make fair work in loose sandy 
land, that would be nearly useless on compact soils. 
The number of competitors was twelve. The plowing 
was for the most part such as might not be considered 
objectionable for tueh a sdU, but we must say that we 
noticed but one or two lands that oonid be considered 
suitable examples for general plowing. The land 
marked No. 8, plowed with a Scotch plow, was done 
handsomely. The furrows were straight, uniform in 
thickness, level at the bottom, and laid in such a man- 
ner that the harrow would operate on them to the best 
sdvaatage— not thrown over to a dead level, but the 
corners left highest. Most of the plowing was decid- 
edly too wide in the furrow for oonunon soils. 

There was an example of double plowing, given by 
Ifir. Bronsoit, which in many cases might be adapted 
advantageously. The mode consists in first plowing 
off the turf by a furrow about two inches in thickness, 
and then by a simple alteration of the draught, by mov- 
ing the chain upwards on the clevis, the same plow is 
run in the same farrow to the depth of six or seven 
inches, throwing ap the soil and leaving it very light 
and friable — ^in exoellent condition for crops. 

The attendance at the fair of gentlemen from abroad 
wns nnnsnally large, and it was a matter of regret that 
the show did not come nearer to their expectations. 
Among the company were Ex- Presidents Yajv Burbk 
and Ttuer, Gov. Young, of New York, Judge Baker, 
o£ Louisiana. Hon. Mr. MolUkY| of North Carolina, 



Col. Allrton, of South Carolina, Hon. Mr. JonsS| 
and Mr. Bolling, of Yirginia, Col. Capron, of Mary* 
land, Maj. Revbold, of Delaware, Prof. Hare, Mr. 
Witherell, and others of Pennsylvania, Mr. New- 
BOtTLT), of Now Jersey, ex-Governor Hill, of New 
Hampshire, Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, of Indiana, Hon. 
Messrs. Papineau, Watts, and Hates of Canada, 
besides a numerous delegation of intelligent farmers 
from the New England States. 

At 12 o'clock on Thursday, a large and imposing 
audience assembled to listen to the address prepared by 
Gov. Wright, which, according to the announcement, 
was to be read by the Hon. John A. Dix. The stage 
erected for the purpose under large tent in the centre 
of the grounds, was occupied by the officers of the 
Society, the Ladies composing the Committee upon 
household productions, the Oovet-nor, State Officers, 
and such distinguished strangers as were present, 
among whom were Ex-Presidents Yak Bcren and 
TvLER, Gov. Hill, of New Hampshire, and other 
gentlemen from various sections of the Union. 

After an impressive and solemn address to the 
Throne of Grace, by the Rev. Mr. Chester, the Pre- 
sident of the Society introduced Gen. Dix, who pre- 
faced the reading of Gov. Wright's Address with the 
following remarks : — 

Mr. President and GentUmtn qfth* Society— \ hnveeome here, at 
your request, to perform e mrlajicholy duly-- to read to you and to 
Ihia asi^embly, the Animal Addre9« prepared for the occnsion by 
SiLis Wright, in ihe order of your proceedings, it was to have 
been delivered by himself. The providence i^ God has overruled 
ynar arrangement'*. The voice which was to have been heard by 
the thoosanda assembled here, is silenced forever. He. who wa.< to 
have stiKXl before you, where I iiuw stand, and to have borne a pro. 
mineiu part in your proceeding's, has gone down, in the fullness of 
health and Kirciiji^ih, to the tomb. The larf^e space which Mr. 
Wrifrht filled >n the public eye, his great talents, and the moral ele- 
vation of his chanicter,' render this bereavement a National cala- 
mity. Tlie general gloom, which the intellig^ence of his death 
carried with it, attests the profound respect, in which he was held 
by his countrymen, and ilie strong impression which his character 
and services had wrougiu in the public mind. 

Tho admonition contained in these sudden dispensations of Provi- 
dence is the more solemn, when those, who pre cou-tpjcuou^ for their 
imellcct and their virtue, are called from the fieUl of their labor, 
while they are yet fresh and vigorous, nnd when the path lliey tread 
seems bot an avenue to higher di.Hiinctioii. It is \\\\x^ that the career 
of Mr. Wright has been terminnte^l, while his faculties were in full 
vigor, and while much of the high promiete of his life was yet to be 
fulfilled. His death is the more impressive at this lime, and in ihia 
place, from Ihe peculiar circumslHiice«>. by which his name U con- 
nected with the proceedings of the day. The inielletiual labor in 
which he had been citgaged, at the invitation of the Society, wa« 
penbrmed. The address he was to have deli\ ered was completed 
during tho very la«t hours o( bis life. Thus, Ihe fMrcomplislimeiit 
of the task he had undertaken for the Society, nniy he snid to have 
been coincideitl with the termiiintion of his earthly career. 

I am not here, Mr. President and gentlemen, to prononnee • 
enlogy on the character or public servicer of Air. Wright; but to 
perform the more humble part of reading to you the address which 
lies before me— the last labor of hi* life — aitd which seems to como 
08 a legacy to the Society, to his friends, and to his countrymen. 
At the mme lime, I have thought it might not he inappropriate or 
unsnti;;lactory to refer briefly to some of the circumstances atleixl- 
iug his decease. 

It Is well known that Mr. Wright for the I&«t twenty years has 
held, without interrtiption, various public trusts requiring incessant 
mental labor and leading to a habitually sedentary \\(e. In the in- 
tervals of his service in the 8ennte of the United States, from 1833 
to l&tS, a portion of his time was devoted lo the cultivation of his 
garden and a few acres of land, by hi« own hands While Gov- 
ernor of the Slate, he purchosed an adtiiiional quantity of land, and 
when relieved fmm the duties of the Executive office, he applied 
himself with great diligence and zeal to the improvement m' it. His 
labor was not merely that of raperintendeiice. lie was himself a 
principal laborer in ell his agricultural opcratioiif. He hired an 
able-bodied, hard-working mun, and went with him into the field, 
plowing, mowing and Imrvesiing, performing himself a full share c4 
labor ; and after tne fatigues of the (lay. retiring to his stn'y and pawl- 
ing hi* evenings in reading and in correspondcr.ce. To these excn^* 
si ve exertions of l)ody and of mmd. nnd to the too rapid traiMitioii fintra 
nlife of comparative bodily innrtivity to one of severe manual labor, 
is doabtless to be traced the sud'Jen attack, which terminated his 
existence. I need not dwell upon details, which have been so 
widely circulated, and are now so generally known. Suffice it to 
!«qy, that on the rooming afier he had revised the address, which I 
nm about to read, nnd after having made a few corrections, leavinr 
it word for word a« it now is, and probably nreciscly whbt it M*mila 
bav« bsea if hs bad lived lo deliver it himaelfi he was seised wiib a 
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severe pttjii in the breast, at (he village rod-office, walked calmly 
to his li<m«e with a few friend«. and in im-o hours he bad as calmly 
breath«<I his last. 

Such, |>eiiilemen, wrre 'he last hours of Sila« Wright ! The 
tame calmH«ji8. which difttin^niished him throughout all the chanjtes 
of his life, nccompnnied him oi its cUwe. From the firrt moment of 
hif attack he appeared to understand its fatal chaiacter, and he sub- 
mitted t«i it without a straggle or a murniur. 

In him peri->hed one of the pure«t models of a citizen and a states- 
man the cuoniry contained. He may be said, indeed, tu have been 
an impcrsouaiion of the true character of her insiiiutjons. -^In the 
traditions and legends of early necs, before their eras of legitimate 
history, their periods are marked by ihe linej and nciioiis of distin- 
guished jiarsonages invested with 'the ruling characi eristic* of ihe 
c«>mmiinitie.s of which they were intended to be the types. The 
spirit of Ihe p<Miticnl *yrtem \h thus illustrated by the individual ex- 
ample. Mr. WsioHT might have been copied, without any color- 
ing of the irnxgiualion^ as an exemplification of the genius oifours— 
of what it n J nd uhat it ought lo be—of its simplicity, its purity 
and its strength. Pis in and unosieniatious in his manners, serene 
amid all the agii;itions of life, uftainbitious of wealth or of honors, 
singularly conrieousi and kind in his interooufe with others ; equally 
dignified, whether dealing with the most complex questions of public 
policy in the Senate Chnmbtrr. or when tilling, with Roman sim- 
plicity, his own field ; he recalled lo mind iho«c rlasnical examples 
of disinterested parioti<>m and virtue, which gave lustre to ihe tiroes 
in which they fxisied, and which have come down to us coiise. 
cmted by the mernomory of ages. 

The close of his life was in h»irmony with its whole comrse. It 
wa« appropriate that the la^t labors of "his hand* should have been 
performed with the implements of husbandry, and thai the last 
effort of his mind should have been given to tlie cause of agriculiure 
—a pursuit, to which the ereat ma-wes his c«»untryraen are ilevotrd, 
and on which ihc purity of the bddy poliiic and the durability of our 
•ocial system pre-eminently depend 

Wiih these few remarks which I conid not forbear to make, atid 
fcr which I trn«i the occasion will furnish my npolngy, I proceed 
to read the Anddreas. 

[For the Address, see another part of this paper.] 
At the conclusion of the readinrr, the Hon. John A. 
Kino, of Queens county, arose and delivored a beau- 
tiful and toiichinir eulopfium upon the character of Mr. 
Wright, and the loss which the Society, the State, 
and the country at lar^re experienced in his death, 
oonoluding with the following resolution : — 

Kssn/rer/, That the eloquent Address which hanjuM been read, 
be priiitwl : and that the President be requested to ask the permis- 
sion of Mrs. Wright to retain the original draft of the Address, to 
be placed in the archives of the Society; and to express to her at 
the same time, the deep sympathy and rerret which i« felt by all 
its member* for the irrepamble bias which has >o suddenly over- 
whelmed herself and the State in a common grief. 

This resolution was seconded by Lewis F. Allen, 
Esq., of Erie county, who adverted in plowinjy lan- 
gua<rc to the merits of the Address, in the course of 
which he characterized it as one that would be regard- 
ed and appealed to by the agricultural interests as a 
model of excellence and the richest legacy which could 
be bequeathc-d to them. Mr. Allen concluded his re- 
marks by submitting the following additional resolu- 
tions : 

Hesolvmif That in the death of Silas Wrtsht. late Governor of 
this 8tHte. ihe New- York State Agricultural Society have lost a 
friend, benefactor, an honored and useful member, and the com- 
munity an illustrious example of republican simplicity in private, 
as well «« of inflexible honesty, nnd great capacity in public life. 

Resolved, That a committee of this society, be appointed by the 
President thereof, to prepare a brief memoir illustrative of his 
character, h^s virtues, and his eminent public services, for publica- 
tion with the addrese delivered on this occasion in Ihe Transactions 
for the year 1847— a duty the more gratefully perform-d, as the 
last public act of his life was one of beneficence to the farmers of 
his country. 

The president then put the question upon the seve- 
ral resolutions, and they were adopted by acclamation. 

On motion it was likewise resolved that copies of 
the remarks of Gen. Dix, Mr. Kino, and Mr. Allen, 
be solicited from the speakers, and that they be pub- 
lished in connection with the address, by the Society, 
and entered upon its minutes. 

The reports of the several committees were then 
ready and the premiums awarded to the successful 
oompetitors. ' 

It was onr intention to have published this month, a 
full report of the premiums awarded, but unfortunate- 
ly; we have not been able to prootire it, and oar read- 
ers must therefore wait till next month for it. 



BERKSHIRE SWINE. 



Messrs. Editors. — A short account of onr nnsao- 
cessful efforts with the Berkshire swine in this section 
of country, may be interesting to some of the nume- 
rous readers of the Cultivator. They were pretty ex- 
tensively introduoe'd into this part of the country- I 
think, according to your description of the diflerent 
sizes, that those broujrht here were principally the me* 
dium size, with " soft hair, thin skin," Scc.j and on the 
whole were the most beautiful animals of their species 
I ever beheld. We obtained them at very moderate 
prices, compared with what was paid for them in tfae 
north; this made our losses light in this respect. Thej 
at first bid fair to do well; all appeared pleased with 
them, and anxious to obtain them ; even some of our 
anti-book farmers, who had heretofore opposed all in* 
novations of the kind, were forced to acknowledge that 
there ** might be something in breeds after all.'' Maoj 
of US belfevcd that we had hit upon a short cut to per- 
fection in the improvement of our breed of swine— 
that for the future we had nothing to do but receive 
the profits arising from the increased value of our im- 
proved stock ; but we were soon " led into a truer way 
of thinking.'' Degenerate they would and did, in spite 
of all we could do. I was extremely loath to give 
them up, they were so beautiful, and continued so long 
as I kept them sufficiently prolific. I gave them extra 
feed and attention, and I continued my efforts several 
years, hopinsT; if anything depended on che climate, 
that after becoming acclimated they would do better ; 
but all my efforts proved unavailing, and I was forced 
to give them up. 

I will particularize one instance : In the fall o( 1845 
I fattened eighty hogs, all pretty deeply mixed with 
the Berkshire, some of them full blood; they were from 
twelve to eighteen months old when fattened. The 
winter previous they were fed on corn, and although 
not lavishly fed. yet their keeping might be considered 
good. They were never poor — always plump and 
fleshy. In the spring they looked well, and were con- 
sidered by all who saw them a pretty lot of small hogs. 
They run on well during the summer — had no grain, 
but an abundance of clover. In the fall I fed them 
about 2i months with corn — the principal part of the 
time as much as they would eat. The average weight, 
when I sold them, was 120 lbs. This I suppose you 
would call a small business. 

Such is ray experience, and I find it accords pretty 
nearly with the experience of all wnth whom I have 
conversed on the subject. It may be proper to state 
that this was the heaviest failure I ever experienced. 
Previous to this they had done a little better. After 
this I disposed of them as soon as possible. 

The principal objection to the Berkshires in this vi- 
cinity, is their size. Could we have realized the weights 
complained of by your correspondent in the February 
number, we should have been fully satisfied. The most 
desirable weights with us are from 200 to 250 lbs. 
Our pork is made into bacon, either by the farmers at 
home, or sold to speculators, who drive it to market 
for that purpose. In either case the above weights are 
preferred as making the most saleable article ; but es- 
pecially in the latter case, as being the best travellers. 

So you will perceive that the breed of swine that 
suits us best, is such as will, at from twelve to eigh- 
teen months old, attain these weights with the least 
expenditure of food. The question now is, how will 
this failure affect us ? Shall we become discouraged 
and cease our efforts, or shall we endeavor to profit by 
the past, and persevere until we gain the desired ol^ 
ject ? I hope the latter coarse will be adopted. J. W. ^ 
Mt Clinton, Ke., 1847. 
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MONTHLY N0TIC5ES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &». 



CommomwATtoys hare been received, sinee ©or laett from Rchny- 
ler Wonlem M. Quinby, M., Wm. R. Prince, R. T., J- W., Ik M»r. 
^1, Wardwell, Famtiero k, Bmwn, F. A. Sajres, J. B. M'CleU 
land, Chemical Student, P., H. A. W., P., SubKriber, D. A. Og- 

1^ Several coinronnieatioivi intended for thia No., are delayed, 

ID make room for Gov. Wrig^ht'* Aadreftii. 

BooKt, Pampiilsts, kc, have been received a4 ft>llovrB : 

Tkt AgrieuUural MagnztM and Farmer*! Journal, T/>ndon, 

from F. Cmep. Eeq., editor. The lasl No. waa accompanied by a 

dusea beantifnlly executed lithographic printa oTdoroesiio ani- 

mala, for which Mr. C. will accept our thanks. Comnurf and 

IfamgatuM o/tk* Mississippi, as also that appertaininfr lo the ciiy 
of St. Louis, a very valunble pamphlet of 38 pages, by Thomas 
AiABH^ Esq., from the author.— CWalofvs of ths Askum NvrU' 

rwsof Thomas HA.IVCOCK, near Burlinffton, N. J Consiitution 

•ftlu Chicago Hart. Society, with lists of officers and members. 

Trmmmutims of tko Highkmd Ag. Soeitiy of Scotland, from the 

SociCTT. tko TraHMUtums qf ike Msss. Hart. SotiUjf^ for 1M3- 

4*6-<^ from B. V. Frx.'<ch, Esq.. Vice President of the Society. 

JDsmAey and Son, Parts 10 and 11, illustrated edition, from the 

MDMiahers, La a 4b Bi^AitcRian, Philadelphia. History of ths 

Prus qf Wtstsm New-York, by Fred. Follett. Km , copies from L. 
H. RaoriBLD, Etiq., Syracuse, and D. T. T. ftfooRc, "Bfq.t Ro. 
ehester.— iVormaii's Southern AgrintUural Almanat, for 1848; 
•diied by Taos. ArFLCca. Esq., an admirable work of the kind, 
devoied exclusively to the Agricnitural interests of the South. 

Qir«B!ts Co. AoaicuLTTRAL SociKTT-— The annual exhibition 
af this society is to be held at Hempstead on the 8th inst. The 
Prise List is very extensive, and cannot fail to draw out a large 
array of live stock, dairy products, fraini, farm implemenU, 
▼egeiables, fruits, flowers, kc The address will be delivered by 
Dr. Stevens of New- York. 

Imported Lkicxster Ram. — We lately saw a su- 
perior Leicester ram, belonging to Richard Ferris, 
Esq., of Eaton Rapids, Michigan. This fine animal 
was imported last December, by Dr. F. T. Ferris, of 
Now- York, a brother of the gentleman above-named. 
On the 28th of May last, this ram yielded fifteen 
pounds of wool, (nnwiishod.) He is three years old. 
and is estihiated to weigh 225 pounds. We trust he 
will arrive safe at Mr. F.*s farm in Michigan, where 
we have no doubt be will prove useful in increasing the 
•ize, early maturity, and fattening tendency of the 
sheep of that section. 

SuBSTiTVTB FOR Hoops XH Baleino Hay. — Mr. 
Cornelius H. Vanderzee, of Coeymans, wishes to 
know whether any substitute for hoops, in baling hay, 
oould be used to advantage. Has any one tried the 
OQter fibre of the sun-flower? Or is there any other 
plant, or any tree, the outer coating or bark of which 
has been found useful in this or a similar business 1 It 
is proper to state that for hay, an article would be re- 
quured of equal strength to a oomroon rope of hemp or 
mnnilla, of half an inch in diameter. 

Fms WooLSD Sheep. — Among our advertisements 
will be found that of Mr. Smith, for the sale of his 
ftheep. The following paragraph from a letter of his, 
furnishes an account of the origin of his flock. Some 
samples of wool forwarded to us, are of extra quality: 
" Upwards of twenty years ago, I purohased three full- 
blaoded Merino ewes, for which I paid thirty-five dol- 
lars. They were descended from Col. Humphrey's 
flook, of Connecticut. With these, and a selection 
from my father's flock, which at that time was one of 
the best in the country, I commeneed the business of 
breeding fine-wooled sheep. About this time the Saxon 
fever oomroenced, and I procured the beet Saxony 
bneks to use for my sheep, having especial regard to 
the fineness of the fleece. I bred from Saxon bucks 
nntil I fonnd that my fleeces averaged but 2 Ibe. 
10 OS. of vrool, and the constitution of the sheep was 
greatly enfeebled. For abont twelve years past I 
have bred from heavy fleece bucks of good eonstitntion 
•ndftMBeaeofieeoe. With these boeks I hftve raised 



the weight of the fleeces of ray whole flook to 41bs. 4 
OS. per head, and I anticipate with my present book 
to bring them up to five pounds per head. My lambe 
for two seasons past, have averaged 441bs. My sheep 
at present are very hardy, and it is very seldom I lose 
one." 

Fine Fruit.— Wo are indebted to Mr. D. B. Kirt- 
LAKD, of the Cantonment Farm, Oreonbosh.. for very 
fine samples of Skillman's melon, two samples of supe- 
rior peaches, specimens of the Imperial gage plum, 
and a very good seedling plum of his own raising, and 
specimens of a very fine apple, probably the Hawthorn- 
den. 

We have also received from David Cole, Shaker 
Village, Watervliet, fine specimens of the Spanish 
watermelon, and rousk-melon. 

Summer Bon Chretien Pear. — Mr. D. A. Buckley, 
Williamstown, Mass., has left us a sample of this pear. 
Mr. DowNiNO describes this as being one of the oldest 
pears known, having been cultivated all over Europe 
for the last two centuries. It ripens the last of August 
or early in September. In regard to its quality, Mr. 
Downing says — '* though a sweet and pleasant pear, 
it wants the flavor of our finer sorts, and does not de- 
serve a place in a small garden." 

Preserving Green Corn for Winter.- -Mr. C. 
H. Tomlinson, of Schenectady, informs its that he saves 
green corn for table use in winter, by the following 
mode. Wiien sweet corn is in the proper state for 
boiling, the ears are gathered, the enter husks stripped 
off, leaving only a single layer next the corn. The 
ears are then packed in a clean tight barrel, and 
covered with strong brine. It will keep a year. When 
wanted, the husk is taken ofi*, the corn cut from the 
cob and soaked in fresh water for thirty-six hours, or 
till the salt is entirely extracted. By shifting the 
water, the freshening process is hastened. It is 
boiled in the same manner as ordinary sweet corn, and 
when cookod, about a table spoonful of sugar to two 
quarts of corn is mixed with it, and it is considered in 
no way inferior to corn just picked from the stalk. 

Middlesex Co. (Ct.) Ao. Society. — We are in- 
debted to Wm. Makinster, Esq., for the list of pre- 
miums to be awarded at the next Cattle Show of this 
Society, which is to be held at Middletown, on the 6th, 
7th, 8th, and 9th of this month. 

Securing Vegetables. — Potatoes should be dug 
and housed before the ground freezes. If they are in 
the least touched by frost, they are more liable to rot; 
and even if they are not actually frozen, they may be- 
come so chilled that their quality for keeping is in- 
jured. It is generally bettor to dig them soon after 
they get ripe. If tho ground is dry, the potates will 
not sufler by remaining in it till the approach of frosty 
weather, but if the ground is wet, they will be better 
ofi'in a cool, dry cellar. Another inducement for dig- 
girag early, is, that after the potatoes get ripe and the 
vines die, the ground is very liable to be overrun by 
weeds, which greatly increases the labor of taking up 
the crop. Turneps, beets, cabbages, &o., may remain 
out till the first of November — in fact, if the weather 
is mild during the month of October, these articles 
generally continue to grow till through that month. 
Carrots and parsnips are sometimes left out all winter. 
Parsnips stand the frost without injury, but carrots, in 
this latitude, are generally more or less injured, and 
frequently spoiled. Indeed, it is better to dig thi 
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principal part of the parsncp crop in the fall. The 
(ops or crowns should be cut off so closely that they 
will not sprout, and they should be 'covered with sand 
to keep them from the air. Managed in this way they 
keep well, and may be readily obtained for use all 
winter. Those left in the jjround till spring will keep 
but a short time; and as soon as the tops start, the 
nature of the root is changed — frooi being sweet and 
natritious, it becomes bitter and poisonous. 

Great Yield of Whbat. — It is stated that Mr. 
DnNCAN Mc Vean, of Wheatland, Monroe county. 
N. Y., harvested the present year, 250 bushels of 
wheat from four acres of land. This would be 62| 
bushels per acre. The grain is said to have been of 
Soale's variety. 

Poetry. — Why may not your valuable Cultivator be 
ocoasionally enriched by poetry ? Will it not add new 
interest and animation to its contents 7 Will it not be, 
comparatively, to your solid and useful matter, what 
the Uowcrs and sh rubbery of the farmer's house and 
garden, is to his useful barn and cornfields ? Why re- 
commend the tiller of the soil to plant trees and flow* 
ers, and decorate his grounds with the poetry of nature, 
and not enrich and enliven your columns occa.siona]ly 
with tlie p(.ctryof the mind ami heart ? / am no poet, 
nor do I care to read a hundredth part of what is called 
poetry ; littt I have often wondered at its almost entire 
absf.'iieo from your valuable paper. I have taken the 
liberty of calling your attention to the subject, knuvk ing 
that, at llic most, it eould do no harm ; and I also en- 
close some lines applicable to the purpose. Yours re- 
spectfully, H. B. ToTTLE. Cuyahoga FalU, Ohio, 
jSugust 18, 1847. 

THE TILLER OF THE SOIL. 

BT DAVID L. BOATH. 

A hardy, sunburnt iiian is he, 
A hanly, sunburiii miui ,* 
i No sturdier man you*ii ever «>ee, 

I Tliougli all the W(»rld you scan. 

I In suinmcr's hcut, in wiuter's cold, 

You'll find him at his toil— 
Oh, far above the kuights of old. 
Is the Tiller of the Soil. 

No weighty bora «crijre his door, 

No ditch is du^ around ; 
Hi« walls no cai.noit l»ri«t'e o'er, 

No dead lie on his ground. 
A |)caceful-l«borer is he, 

(inknown in Kurili's turmoil — 
Prom many crushinjt sorn>ws free, 

Is the Tiller of the Soil ! 

His stacks fire seen on erery side, 

Hi> barns are filled wiih gruin ; 
Thoiifrh others hnil not fortune^s tide, 

lie labors not in vain. 
The land gives up its rich increase} 

The sweet reward of toil ; 
And blest with happiness and peace, 

Is the Tiller oC the SciU 

He trudges oot at break of day. 

And takes his way nloii^; 
And as he turns the yieldnig clay, 

lie sings a joyful song. 
lie is no dull unhappy wtght, 

Bound in misfortuue's coil { 
Tlie smile is bright, the heart is light. 

Of the Tiller of the Soil! 

And when the orb of day bos crowned 

With gold the Western sky, 
Before his dwelling he is foand, ■ 

With cheerful faces by — 
With little laughing duplicates, 

Caresses will not spoil; 
Oh, joy at every side awaits 

TfaeTiIler of tbeSoil! 

A hardy, minburni man is be^ 

A hardy, sunburnt man ; 
But whe can iKiast a hand so free, 

Ashe, the Tiller can ? 
Nor saromer's heat, nor winter's coldt 

The power has him to foil- 
Ob, Mr above the knights of old, 

IstlMTiUeroriheSoa! 



LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 



We have great plenaure in laying before our read* 
ers, the annexed notice of a course of lectures on A^» 
riculture, by Mr. Norton, who, it will be remem* 
bered, was sometime since appointed Professor of 
Chemistry as connected with Agriculture, at Yale 
College. It will be seen that Mr. Norton enters upon 
his duties as Profossor, by the delivery of a course ol* 
lectures, intended, not so much for the proficient in 
chemistry, as to give ihe farmer a clear and connected 
view of both science and practice in their relations to 
each other. From a recent interview with Prof. Nor- 
ton, W9 were gratified to loam that it was his intention 
to give this course of lectures suck a character as to at- 
tract and interest that large class of farmers who know 
little or nothing of chemtntry — to show them the pro- 
per connection of science with their pursaits, and to 
invite them to a course of study and reflection, calcu- 
lated not only to improve their minds, but essentially 
to benefit them in the practical operations of their ba- 
siness. From his long and laborious investigations of 
the science of agriculture, under the ablest profeaaora 
of chemistry, both at home and abroad~-from his 
knowledge of the character and wants of our farmers^ 
and the practical «rood sense which be brings to the 
ta^k, we have the higiiest confidence that an institu- 
tion is now founded, w^iiich will afford those who desire 
to partake of its benefits, a sound, practical; scientific 
afrriciiitural education, such as is re(}uired to enable 
those who intend to become agriculturists, to follow 
their profession with both pleasure and profit. 

The course now proposed, will continue two months, 
comtnencing on the first of January. The whole ex- 
pense attending it, for board, tuition, Zie,, need not 
exceed $35 to $50, and we hope, and cannot but be- 
lieve, that the class in attendance will be sufiiciently 
numerous to alTord Prof. Norton and the Trustees of 
Yale College, conclusive evidence that they have acted 
wiscl}' in opening this avenue to knowledge to the far- 
mers of our country. 

In addition to the lectures, those who wish to ptir- 
.sue a short course of elementary Chemistry in the 
laboratory, will have an opportunity afibrded to them, 
at a small additional charge. Two hours daily, will 
be devoted to the instruction of such pupils in simple 
experiments and tests, calculated to be useful in prac- 
tical experience. 

Instruction in Chemistry and the ComnscTSD 
Sciences, at Yale College, New-Havew, Conk.— . 
The new Laboratory of Analytical Chemistry, connotat- 
ed with this institution, will be opened on the 1st of 
November. 

Pupils will, however, be received and temporarily 
accommodated, on the Ist of October. 

The Department of Chemistry applied to the Arts, 
&o., will be under the charge of Prof. B. Silumaw, Jr. 

That of Chemistry applied to Agrioulture, vrill bo 
under the charge of Prof. John P. Nortok. 

Every facility will be afforded to pupils who wish to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of elementrry or applied 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy, and the terma 
of tuition will be as moderate as the nature of the emm 
will admits and proportioned to the requirements of 
the pupil. 

The annual course of Lectures on Elementary Che* 
mistry, by Prof. B. Sillihan, will oommenoe on tha 
2d of October, at 12 M., and continne with five lee- 
tures each week, until afaoat January let. Ticket/$I6i. 

Prof. Norton will coaunence a course of leotmreson 
the Appucation or Science to Aiuucvltiirc, m 
January, 1848. This course will oontiBue about two 
uumthe, and there will be feor lectures ia eaeh weak. 
The object of these lectures Will be to give the farmer 
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a clear and connected view of both science and prac- 
tide ra tbeir relations to each other. Experiments will 
be ^iven when they are necessary to the clear under- 
standing of the subject. Tlic fee for this course will 
be $10. 

Soils, rocks, minerals, metalio ores, and other sub- 
stances, will be promptly analyzed on moderate terms. 
Pupils not otherwise connected with the college, par- 
ticipate in all the advantages of the above courses. 

Arrangements will be made by which pupils in these 
departments can enjoy the advantage of attending to 
other courses of instruction in science, in this institu- 
tion, which are open to the public; and they can also 
have easy access to larsre libraries and scientific ooUeo- 
tions. New Haven is a place of easy access from all 
parts of the Union, and is the resort of nearly six hun- 
dred students in the various departmenta. Board and 
lodging are procurable on very moderate terms. 

Additional particulars will be promptly supplied on 
application by letter to either of the gentlemen whose 
names are given in this advertisement. New HaveUj 
Cotin,, Sept,, 1847. 

The Horticulturist for October, (No. 4, Vol II.) 
IS embellished with a plate of " Montgomery Place," 
the beautiful and highly improved seat of Mrs. Kdward 
Livingston, on the Hudson. Among its contents, are 
a description of this most delightful residence, illustra- 
ted by several engravings — the Cultivation and Propa- 
gation of Azaleas — Culture of the Peach — a Hint to 
Plant Growers — Memoranda on Pears — Fertilization 
of Plants — Remarks from Experience on the value of 
twenty- five Pears — Suggestions in regard to Pomologi- 
cal Reform — The Ida Green Gage Plum — Popular 
Errors about the rise and fall of Sap, with a great va- 
riety of shorter but valuable articles, under Foreign 
and Domestic Notices — Horticultural Exhibitions, &c., 
&e. This work, edited by A. J. Downing, Esq., is 
gaining an extensive circulation, and cannot fail to 
awaken a lively interest in the advancement of the ru- 
ral arts throughout our country. It is published month- 
ly, 48 pages octavo, at the office of '^ The Cultiva- 
tor,'' and may be obtained of Messrs. Newman & Co., 
booksellers, 199 Broadway, New- York — Messrs. J. 
Breck & Co., Seed Store, 52 North Market-st., Bos- 
ton, and of Messrs. Zieber & Co., booksellers, Chest- 
nut-st., Philadelphia. Price $3 per year. 

0t$*The jimerican Farmer copies without oredit, 
our synopsis of the '' Debates on the Profits of Farm- 
ing,'' which took place at the Agricultural Meetings 
in Boston, last winter. The article as published 
in the Ctdtivatorj was made up by us with considera- 
bly labor — it being the substance of the whole discus- 
sion, which occupied four or five evenings, and was 
very carefully re-imritten from the reports of all the 
meetings, published in no less than four different 
papers. 

Compost. — The American Farmur recommends a 
compost prepared in the following manner. Take 40 
bushels of mould from the woods, 5 bushels of ashes, 
leached or unleached, 5 bushels of bone dust, 1 bushel 
of plaster: the whole to be incorporated together by 
shovelling over, and the heap to be then thoroughly 
moistened by 30 gallons of human urine, and again 
shovelled over. The compost is recommended for one 
acre of wheat. 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
"POR sale a few choice Merino gheep— bocks and ewes— of on- 
'^ doubted parity of blood, and a qnah^ that will give satisfhction 
to porchasexs. They can be tent west by canal} at the sobtcnber's 
rMc. E.J.JOI4ES. 

Coinwall, Vh Jone 1, 1847.*lf. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

N»jw.York, Sept. 21. 1847. 

F[X)UR— Genewe, new. f5.75alW.67— Ohio aiid Michigan, 
f5.5UttSS.7S. Detnaiid steady. 

(iRAIN.— Wheal, Geiieaee, perba., 9190— Com, noitheni, 63ei 
65c.— Rye, 74a75c.— Oals, 45al7 c. for gijod Inw. 

BtJTPBR— Orange County, per lb, lft»90c.— Western, dairy, 
12al4 cents. 

CriGE8£-~per lb., 7|o7ic. for Herkimer county— <4a7 for Ohio. 

BBEF— Me:0, per bhi.. 9l*J.75a913 In demand. 

PORK— Mes», pcrbbl.,fl3.50-Pr!me, 10 50. Dull. 

HAMS— per ib.. smoked. 10)allcu. 

LARD— i'erlb. lOnlUic. 

HEMP— Rujsia clean, per ton, f 275 American, dew-rotted, 
9110 

HOPS— new, wcsleni, per lb., lOoiac. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 13|a]4ie.— Up 
land and Pluridn, tlalSjc. 

WOOL— (BoMon prices,) Sept. la 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.- 4&i47i elfc 

American full blood fleeces 40a4*jj '< J\ 

" three-founhs blood fleeces, 84a36 *' 

" half blood do 34aae " > 

" one-tburth blood ami common 28a30 ^ 

Rbmabks.— By the Brittania, which left l<iverpool on the 4ih o( 
August, and arrived at B(>«ioii on the 20;h, we have English piu> 
pers to the 3d of August. The prices of breadstufls were still low. 
er. The best western canal flour was quoted at S49. 6d. and 95s. 
6(1. per bbl. Richmond and Alexandria at 88 s 6(1. and Ms. 
Philadelpliia and Baltimore 23s. 6d. nnd 24s. New Orleans and 
Ohio 20o. and Sis. Sour 90e. Indian corn S88 and 3Is. per >|uar> 
ter. American pork was dull, and transactions in ih« artids 
limited. Beef in demand, and a short supply in market. 

The failun's of English corn-factors have been quite numerous, 
and the results have been seriously felt by some of our grain aiid 
produce dealers. The crops, both \n the British islands and on the 
continent, of Rurnpe are giHxl. In England and Scotland the Itar- 
vest is nnusuully abundant, and in Ireland it is not lacking. The 
potato disease has appeared in a few locations, but the diininftliou 
in the usual supply, at the worst, is not expected to be less than 
one-fourth. The Mark I^ne Express, speaking in regard to ths* 
disease, says, the potato may be fairly pronounced ** convales- 
cent," and will probably speedily recover iis usual health. In va- 
rious parts n( Europe, the crops are described as heary almost be- 
yond precedent. 

NOTICE. 

ORDERi^ for the " Warren Horse Power and Thrasher," (luiesi 
stvle> Trimble's and others.— Also for Agricultural Machinery 
and Implements generally, will continue to be promptly atteitdad 
to by the undersigned at 126 Pearl sU JAIVIKS PLANT, 

October 1, 1847.— It. New- York City, 

APRICOT TREES FOR SALE. 
^HE subscriber has for sale, at his nurseries at Fishkill I^andlng , 
*'- N. Y., n few thousand of his Early Golden Apricot, which was 
noticed by Mr. Downing, in the Hortievliurist ibr AuguMt. 

TItis Apricot being a new variety, and a hardy and thrifty 
arrowing tree, the fruit ripening early, and ihe trees bearing young, 
m any exposure, and the fVuit being comparatively free from the 
attacks of the Curculio, he can recommend it as a valuable kind to 
cultivate, either for market or domestic uses The original tree, 
from which the pre.<ient Mock wds worked, has been in bearing 
eighteen years, and has not failed to produce a fair crop every 
year. The fruit the present year sold for twenty dollars per 
bushel, by the quantity. 

The trees arc worked on peach and on plum stocks. Those on 
peach stocks, two years frum the bud, are offered at tweniy.fiva 
cents each, and iho^e on plum slocks, one year from llie bud, at 
37^ cents each. A liberal disooniit by the hutulred. 

Also a large lot of Frost Plums, and a general assortment of 
Fruit Trees and Grape Vines. Priced Catalogues sent om poet- 
paid application. CHARLES DU HOiS. 

Fishkill Landing. Oct. 1, 1847.— It. 

FRUIT TREES OF SELECT VARIETIES ONLY. 

For salt at the NURSERY of J. J. THOMAS, Ma- 

cedoTij Wayne county ^ N Y, 

THE aim of the proprietor has been to select only the ver>- finest 
varieties, which their time of ripening, excellence, or pro- 
ductiveness, renders eminently desirable. J his selection has been 
made perionally, after many years of careAil examination, from 
several hundred sorts in bearing. 

No hind9 wrt mer offertd for sale tohieh have not been/uUy tested 
bf trial in a bearing staie^ so as to insure in all cases their genuine- 
ness or excellence. 

The stock of Apples consists o( many thousand trees, and arf 
mostly of large size and fine growth ; and besides the best stniidurd 
varieties, includes the finest new sort.*— as Northern Spy, Early. ' 
Joe, &c. 

The Cherries comprise the most celebrated varieties, and the treea 
are large, straight, and handsome. A good collection of Peaches, 
Apricots, and other kinds of fruit- ail si moderate prices. 

A large and select collection of Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubsi and Plants, including many of the most brilliant Roses, ^ 
new and rare khuis. 

Catalogues and information by letter fbmisbed on all post-raid 
applications; and trees securely packed in wet moss with mndde4 
fooUy ao as to be sent with perfect safety by canal or railroad. 

Oot-tt. 
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SOUTH DOWN BUCKS. 

nPHB subtcriber offers lor mie a few very superjor Sonth Down 
'*- Backs, Rome of which were selected by him in England. They 
•re thuuffht to be the best sheep cl'this breed in America, uniting 
M Ihey do th« blood of ihe celebrated flocks of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Earls Jersey and BathursL 

Application may be made by letter, addressed to Rhinel»eck, N. 
York, or personally at the Rllerslie Farm, on the Hudson river, 
two miles south of Rhinebcck Landing. WILIJAM KELLY. 

Ellerslie, Oct. I, 1847.— If. 



10,000 Copies iu Four MontliM. 

COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 

f\K Diseases of Domestic Animal.«, showing the Canses, Symp' 
^^ toms, and Remedies, ai:d rules for restoring and pre^rving 
health by good msnagemenl, with full directions for Training and 
Breeding, by S. W. COLE. K«q. 

This is emphatically a book for every farmer, and no farmer's 
library is cAmpleie wiilinui it Tlie demand for TEN THOU- 
SAND COPIES in the short space of four. months, speaks vol- 
umes in favor of the work. The farmer has in this neat and com- 
Ssct volume, a complete ENCYCTX^PEDIA, in which he may 
nd the whole subject of the Treatment of Domestic Animals, fa- 
miliarly disctutedf and rules and remedies fully and clearly pre- 
scribed. 

Highly recommendatory notices have been received flrom ir.any 
of the *no«t disiinguisiied Farmers and Editnn* in the country. The 
following short extracts show in what estimation the work is 
iMkL 

(From Ex-Governor Hill of N. H.) 

^* Ml. Cole has shown himself well qualified for the compilation 
of this work. We understand that it has already had a free and 
sstended sale ; many times its price to a*most any farro<:r, may 
be saved in its purchase." 

(From J. M. Weeks, of Vermont. J 

* The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind I 
have ever seen. Every Farmer ought to have one." 
r [Christian Mirror, Portland.] 

" We think no farmer would M'illingly be without this book 
•Aer glancing at the Table of Contents." 
[Albany Cultivator.] 

" This jivlll be found a useful book. It speaks of diseases under 
ibe names by which they are known in this country, and the reme- 
dies prescribed are generally within the reach of every farmer, 
aiid may frequently be found on his own farm. We second the 
•ttggesuon that it should be in the hands of every farmer." 
(American Agricuhurist.] 

** We recommend to all who keep Domestic Animals to procure 
Mr. Cole's new book. The lives of many valuable animals might 
be saved by following his directions." 

Tlie price of this valuable book, finely bound in leather^ is fiO 



WANTED— 50 active, intelligent, and enterprising agents, to 
sell this work, two in e»ch State in the Union. A small capital of 
from 995 to 9S0, will be necessary for each Agent- Address, 
roer-PAiD, the publishers. JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. 

October 1— 3t. S3 Comhill, Booksellers' Row, Boston. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO.»S NEW SELF-SHARPEN- 
ING CORN, COFFEE, AND SPICE MILL. 

THE above cut shows the construction of onr Premium Mill for 
Grinding Corn, Oats, Coffee, Spices. &:c., &c. It is coiinidered 
highly valuable for iu simpliciiy oi consiructiou, durability, and its 
adaptation for farmers, planter*, and grocers. It may be operated 
by hand or horse power, and will grind from four to five bushels of 
good meal per hour, and I'rom 900 to 400 lbs. of coffee or spice per 
hour. Price, from S38 to $80. We also have for stile a smaller 
mill for the same nurpoi*e, wMch will grind from 1^ to 2 bushels of 
eoni per hour, and from 90 to 100 U>s of coffee per hour. Price, 
horn 95 to 90. JOHN MAYHER ft CO., 

United States Aericultural Warehouse, 
Oet 9— IL No. Ids Front, near Foltoo-at., N. Y. 



TAR PAINT AND LIBIE. 
T<AR PAINT for sale at the Albany Gas Works : A wsry 

*- article for covering banis, &c. 
LIME for sale at the Albany Gas Works, ektap. 
Oct. l-6t.» 



OSWEGO NURSERIES AND FLORAL OARDEK. 
r W. p. ALLEN, Esq., having sold his interest in this eatablieli- 
-*■* ipcnt to E. A. Sheldon, the business will in Aiture becouduei«4 
under the name of SHELDON & KLINE. Mr. Allen will here- 
af'er devote his time as an amateur and market cultivator ; and Ymm 
kindly offered us his services in the introduction and testing ot 
every new and rare variety, together with the use of his specimen 
grounds ; and we flatter ourselves that we shall soon be able to 
show the finest collection of fruit tn the Union ; especially ofT 
PiCAfts and Pkachks. to which onr soil and climate seem reoMrke- 
bly well adapted. The position of our nursery being the mom, 
northerly of any in the United States, and situated upon the imme- 
d ale shore of the lake, fuUy exposed to the winds, which, at tbo 
same time, serve as a protection from the severity of frosts to our 
more lender fruits, renders our trees much hardier, and far Ukwm 
desirable for transplanting into every variety of soil and cliinsla. 
than tlioee grown in more southern aections, and on stimiilatad 
soils. Our trees are all vigorous and healthy, and free from the 
numerous diseases with which most other nurseries are infected. 

The yeUevfs o/ttu jpeaek^ and the frozen^sap andJin-bkgKt ef CW 
|war, nre diuases nevtr known in thit Ofwego nvrssfMS. 

We have now ready for fale some thirty thousand peach 
of the choicest varieties. 

Onr supply of Pears is also large and very desirable. We ha^e, 
in addition to the tisiial stock, a few hnndred of the OiUfefo Bsvtvw, 
only to be obtained at theu nurseriet, which can be supplied, if de> 
sired, at $9 each, for those two years old from the butt or graA. 
Grafts will be suppl'ed for S2 per dozen. 

Our stock of Apples, Plums. Apricots, and Nectarines, though 
not as extensive, we trust is sufficient to suppiv the demand. 

We have a good assortment of Ornamental Trees and Shmbs, 
Our Ailanthus, of which we have several thousand, are of tka 
largest size. 

Our collection of Roses, Bulbous Roots, Hcrbaeeons, and Green- 
house Plants is very extensive. 

All anicles sold as cheap as can be obtained from any other nur- 
sery iu the state. All orders promptly filled, and trees and planta 
packed and shipped ui good order. Catalogues sent gratis to ell 
desiring them. Address SHELDON & KLINE, 

Oct. 1, 1647. East Oswego, N. Y. 



WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER. 

IN addit on to their other nursery stock, will have for sale tkii 
AUI, Deurre Langlier, I.eon Le Clerc, Colmar D^AremberSt 
Inconnue, Van Mons, and Althorp Crassane Penrs. 

W., T. & T. would also inform the public that they have made 
an arrangement Mrith I>r. Hesman Wxrdxll, by which they are to 
have the control of the «tock of his magnificent new seedling cherry 
called " Wendeirs Mottled Bigarreau," trees of which variety 
they will have for sale in tlie autumn of 1848. 
Sept. 1, 1847.-11^ 



GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 
'PHE right to manufacture these celebrated mills can be obtainai 
•■• of the subscriber, at Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co., N. York. 
He ulso ^ives notice that he shall prosecute all persons who in aay 
manner infringe upon his patent I. T. GRANT. 

Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 1847— 4t. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE subscriber, manufacturer and dealer, has constantly oa 
hand an extensive assortment of AGRICULTURAL 1MPLB« 
MENTS, of the most approved patterns. 

PLOWS, adapted to every variety of soil, embracing nearly 
150 different patterns and sizes, among them the PREMIUM 
PLOW, for which he was awarded the silver cup, at the Fair of 
the American Institute, in Oct., 1846. 

Moore's Premium Plow, which for general pupoeea hat no 
superior. 

Freeborn ft Hitchcock's Flow, a good article, very extenUTelr 
used at the south. 

Minor, Horton ft Co.'s Plows, variona sixes. 

Ruggles, Nourse ft Mason's " '* '* 

Prouty ft Mears' *' " " 

Sub Soil »* " " 

Two and three Airrow " 

Side Hill and Double Mould " 

Cultivators, w ;h steel and cast shares. 

Harrows, plain and double hinged. 

Coni Shellers, Straw Cutters. 

Mills for Grinding Grain, Com and Cob Cm^ers. 

Poitabte Horse Powers, of various kinds, for driving Tbrcehint 
Machines, Mills, and other Machinery. 

Thresh ins and Clover .Machines of various kinds; Clover Cleui- 
ing machines 

Fainiing Mills, I Store and Steamboat Trucks, 

Grain Cradles, Cotton Trucks, 

Wheel Barrows, I Sugar Mills, 

Plow Castings, Castings for Horse Powers, Mill and Gin Gear, 
ftc, ftc. Caru and Wagons made to order. 

Also on hand and manufactured to order, every description of 
Brass, Copper, aud Iron Wire Cloth, Sieves, Screens, Riddles, fte. 
all of which will be »old on the mo»t favorable terms. 

JOHN MOORE, 193 (old No. 183) Froiu.«t., N. York. 

Sept. 1, 1847.-1U 
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A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 

IN Wind«or, Vl, containing opwardc of 400 acre* of IuimI, cmn. 
pritiiif liliai^a, g mziiif. aiid woudlniid in duo pn>porUoii. h is 
•iloated on Uie bank* of the Cunuecticul river, near the village of 
Wiiidaor, and aleo near the eastern terminus of the Vermont Cen- 
tral railroad, and is well (urovided with suitable buildings, among 
which is a beautiAil English cottage, recently built. The farm is 
in a fine state of cultivation, and in point of capacity for improve- 
ment, and eonvenience, ana beauty of situation, is unsurpassed iu 
its own beautiful valley. SAM'L H. PRICE, Ageut. 

Windsor, VL, Aug. 1, 1847.-31. 



PROUTY & MEARS' PLOWS. 

THESE" celebrated plows are warranted, and the money will be 
returned for every plow that does not suit Hun. Dixon H. 
Lewis, Senator from Alabama, said, at the Farmer's Club in 
New- York, '*My com crop declined m>m 70 bushels per acre to 
40 ; ( sent north and ^ot one of Prouty*s plows, and now have the 
best crop within 50 miles." 

The sabscriber is sole agent, and offers for sale an assortment of 
the above plows, as also a general stock of agricnliural Imple- 
ments. 8AMUEL C. HILLS, 180 Water-street, N Y. 

New- York, August 1, 1847— 3t. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 
THE AGE. 

KEPHART'S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 
SERVER— by the use of which Fruits, Verelables, Butter, 
Eggs, Bacon, &e-, can be had at all seasons of tLe year — posses- 
ting all their natural juices and flavor. 

The undersigne^J, having purchased the above patent right for 
the United Stales and Territories; excepting the stales of New- 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the cities of New- York and St. 
Louis, invite the attention of the poblic to an examination of the 
scientific principles upon which the above invention is based, as 
^▼ell as its practical utility. For a particular description of the 
Preserver, see the Cultivator for July, 1847. page 217. They offer 
for sale patent rights for the constraction ana use of the Preserver, 
by Slates, cities, counties, towns, or individual rights, upon terms 
that will induce all interested in the growth or sale of fruit and 
TCgetables ; also dealers in butter, eggs, or in the curing and pre- 
servation of meats, to purchafe rights and construct houses. 

All desirous of a farther knowledge o( the operations of the pre- 
•erver, can see one in operation, either by calling upon P. Kep- 
hart, western Hotel, Baltimore, Bid., who is our authorized a^nl, 
or upon the subscribers, Coats-st. Wharf, near Fairmonnt, Phila. 
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All communications will receive prompt attention if addressed 
either to P Kephart. Baltimore Md., or FLACK, THOMPSON 
ft BROTHER, Spring Garden P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 1— tf. 

PURE BRED RAMS. 
^HE 9nbscrib<*r has a few choice rams for sale, bred from the 
* celebrated flock of Geo. Flower Esq., of Albion. Illinois, and 
•omo from a 8axon ram imported by Henry CIny, Esq., of Ash- 
Iciul, Kf iitocky- These slieep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
a very fine long rtanle. 

He lios also addt^ io his flock SO ewes and rams, selected from 
the flock of Samuel Paiirrson, Esq , of Washington Co , Pa. These 
aheep arc not surpoiMetl by any in America ; [see the communica- 
tion of L. A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for Nov. 1846,] their wool 
having been sitld last year in Northampton, Mass., at 75 cts. 

Heimsalwa few fine young Shepherds' Dogn, bred from a 
Scotch cully, imported bv Mr, Mitchell, of Lasalle Co., III. 

A. H. Nichols, Greencastle, Putnam Co., Ta. 

August, 1, 1647- 4t. 



GENEVA AGR»L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

THE suhfcriber has recently put in operation a new Foundry 
ARD Macrixs Shop, intended chiefly for the manufacture of 
AvRiciTLTuaAL iMPLvnaKTs. A Humbcr of valuable improve- 
ments ill various farming tools having been made and patented by 
his predeeeMor, (T. IX Burrall.) this establishment has been erect- 
ed l(»r the manufacture of i*«s« and such other implemenu as the 
market may require, nnd in order that purchasers may depend upon 
a genuine and well finiahed article. Among other tilings he has 
now on hand 

BurralPs Patent Threshing and Clover Machines and Horse Powers 
(« 'i Shell Wheel Plows, greatly improved the present 

season 
BorralPs Patent Com Shelters, Nos. 1 and % do. do. 

Also, Subsoil, Corn, and Shovel Plows, Straw Cutters, of vari- 
oos kinds. Scrapers, Plow Points, Trimmings, &e., Ac 

He intends adding to his present stock from time to time, by se- 
lections from the best articles in market ; all which will be got up 
ill tfie best style, and sold, wholesale and i«tail, on reasonable 
ledhs. 

Ad'til Gearing. Castings of all kinds, pattern-making, Ac, Ac, 
Acecnted on short notice. E. J. BURRALL. 

Geneva. August 1, 1847.— 4i. 

MULTICOLE RYE. 
'pHTS kind of rye was introduced fVoro France a few years sfnee, 
■*- but has been tried in this country sufficiently to prove ita 
■dapiedness to our soil and climate. Its yield, in most cases, is 
fW>m a sixth to a fourth mon than that of common rye, under the 
«une eircumstancaa. A few bushels for sale ai the Ag. IVarehmiio 

and Seed Store, 10 and IS Oreen-tt., Albany. 

1. LUTHER TUCKER. 



BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN, BUFFALO,.N. Y. 

THE stock of fine, thrifty Applti trees, now of s:xe for aala, to 
unusually large and fiue. The assortment of Cherry treea i« 
also very extensive, comprising the mmt choice and popular sorts. 
Peach tree*, a very fine collection, healthy and free from disease. 
Pear trees of the most choice and select varieties, botli on frea 
stocks and also worked on quince stocks, for dwarfs or garden cul- 
ture. But seven trees in theM nursertes have ever been affected by 
fire blight. Also, a very general assortment of the l*lom, Quiiicet 
Apricot, Nectarine, Gooseberry. Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Ac. 

Tite assortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Flowering 
plants, embraces almost every desirable article in this deparimeuL 

Roses, 340 varieties. Many very choice and rare varieties of 
Moss, Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, and other roses, have recently 
been added to the collection. 

A fine collection of Green-house Plants; among them 10 choiea 
varieties of the Camel i a Japonica. 

Very extensive additions are constantly being made to this estab* 
lishmeiit, and no expense has been spared to render it as perfect 
as that of any other iu our country. Trees destined f«>r the west 
will be shipped at Buflalo, per steamboat or propeller^ unless 
otherwise ordered ; and the advantajses thiit tlieae nurseries pos- 
sess over esslerii nurseries iu supplying the great wast will ba 
seen at a glance. To say nothing of the extra cjcpeiise of traus- 
ponation, the saving of eight or ten days, [verv olten two or tliroa 
weeks,] iti their transportation, is an item of some liule impor- 
tance. 

The new Descriptive Catalogue of this establishment, a pamphlet 
of 00 pages, giving a full description of several hiuidred varieties 
of fruits, Ac., will be sent gratis to all post-paid apirficants. Or- . 
ders by mail, or otherwiscj will receive the mcist prompt Hitention. 

Buffalo, Sept 1, 1847.-81. BKNJ. HODGE. 

AM£»IICAN EGG HATCHING MACHINE. 
Patented Feb, 20, 1846. 

AFTER 15 mimths of practical demoiwtnition, the snbseriber 
is enabled to present the above machine to the ptfblio with ' 
confidence, as an auxiliary to the wants of the farm-house. It ia 
so simple in its construction and management, that a child can in 
a shon tima superintend its <^raiitiiis, with abtMit an Itour's at- 
tention during the day ; and it requires no care aAer bed-tima. 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is found to be the ekmpul and clean* 
est fbel, and by repeated trials, the average expense of this kind 
of fuel does not exceed a quar;er of a cent an ef^, for the full term 
of tweuiy-4Hie days. The chickens pr<«duce(l are healthy and 
strong, and their fine appearance has been the subject of general 
remark, among the many visitors (now) attending Saratoga- Fall 
printed directions and explanations accompany eacii machine. 
The machines are durable, and can be sent with safety through 
any of the ordinary channels of conveyance. 
PRICES. 
No, 1, containing between 250 and 300 eggi,. . 990 00 
"9, '• " fiOO and 600 *^ . . 30 00 

" 3, " " 800 and 1000 « . . 40 00 

07* Righu for towns, counties, or states, will be dispoaed of o» 
very reasonable terms. 
Reference, Editors of Cultivator. L G. HOFFMAN. 

Albany, Sept. 1, 1847— 2t. 



I. T. GRANT & CO'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

''pHE subscribers, mnnufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav> 
1. inff enlarged their msuiutacturing establishment, hope to be 
enabled hereafier to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de* 
mand for that article. Their Fan-mills have taken the fir$t pn* 
mium at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairs, at the 
State Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland, at the Fair of the 
American Inatitute, and at a large number of County Fairs, and 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, at 
the city of Washington. They have been repeatedly tried, and the 
principle upon which they operate thoroughly tested by commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose, and in every mstance have been 
<]eclared suptriar to any that have come in competition with them. 
They have never been awarded the second jwemtam, and are the 
only mills manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat per- 
fectly clean (and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one ope- 
ration, taking out the chess, cockle and tmut at the same time. 
They will also thoroughlv clean rtc«, and all kinds of grain and 
seeds by running it through ouce. 

The materials, workmanship, and finish of these mills are mipa. 
rior to any in market. The bearings are all turned and finiriied 
so that a boy can turn them with perfect ea«e. We manufacture 
four sizes, (with seven sieves to each mill,) varying in price from 
$91 forNo. 1, to 937 for No. 4,aud warrant them superior to my 
now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Orain CmdUs^ which have 
taken the first premiums wherever exhibited. 

Otir Fan Mills and Cradles are ibr sale at the following {ilaeM: 

John Mayher A Co., 105 Front-st., New-York. 

E. Whitman. 6S Light-st, Baltimore. 

Denslow A Webster, Savannah, Georgia. 

Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington t^iiy. 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier. Vt. 

Luther Tucker, 10 A 19 Green-st., Albany, N.T. 

H. Warren, Tray. 

I. T. GRANT A C^ 

JuBotion P. 0., H«UB. Co., N. T., Sapt 1, 1847.-^t 
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PURE SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 
TXTILLbc for sale at the Fair of the American Institute, in Octo- 
^* ber next, two Bucks and two Ewes, very handsome; aescended 
from the flock of the late John Ellman, Esq., of Olynde, l^wes, 
Saasex. England. OB>H. ELLIOT. 

Middleham. Klizabethtown, New-Jersey, Oct. 1, 1847.— It* 



SHEEP AT AUCTION. 

PERKINS Sc BROWN have between t\vo and three hundred 
Bucks, and probably about a* many ewes, more than they 
wish to winter, which they will sell at auction on Tuesday, tiie 
19tb of October next. TermA cash. 

Their sheep have all been selecied and bred with particular re- 
gard to constitution, length, thickness, and fineneiu of fleece, and 
would greatly improve the character of most of the flocks iu the 
country. 
. Akron, Summit Co., Ohio, Aug. 21st, 1847.— It. 

FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE subscriber has for sale thirty superior Bucks one and two 
years of age, of good size and Airm. raised from fine heavy 
fle«ced ewes of tlie Haxon and Merino varieties. These Bu^tkV 
were got bv Green Mountain Hero, whose Inst (lecoe weighed 10 
lbs. 8 oz., thoroughly washed under a waterfall. The quality of 
bis wool, as tested by sorting at the factory, was as follows : 
Exiraf 4 lbs. 3 oz. 3d quality 1 lb. oz. 
Isi quality I •* 13 '" 4th " *' 10 '* 

2d - I « 4 « 5,h u 1 9 ti 

These Bucks are number'>d. and the Kubscriber has a record of 
Vha weight of their fleeces, also samples of wool from most of their 
fleeces. EHKXBZER SMITH, 

t Middlefield, Hampshire co., Mass., Sept. 7, 1S47— 2t.« 



AFRICAN AND CHINESE GEESE. 

FOR sale, a pair of African Geese— (goslings of last spring.) of 
very large size. This variety has been called '* the Hw&n 
Goose," and the " Pouched Goose." They are of the largest cisss. 

Also a pair of Chinese Geese, bred by Measem. Mk«»tkr, near 
Fishkill. They are {lerhnps ihc handsomest in form and plumage, 
of all geese, are not large, but very proliflc, breeding twice or 
more mi a season, and are said to be excellent in flesh. Both va- 
rietiaa are decidedly ornamenlal to puuliry^-yards, and should be- 
long to all fine places where there are suitable accommodations 
for ihcm. Inquire at this oflice. Oct. 1, 1847. 



TREES. 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY OF PARSONS * CO., 

Fluking, fieoi- A'cu>- York. 
nnniS establishment now covers an area of more than seventy 
'*' acres, and Die propriet«ir.« are enabled to furnish on the most 
reaaoiiable terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, 8hnibs. Ro««es. Vines, Ac. 

IHiring the pa«i y.ar. their ci>llectlon lm.s been enriched by many 
■ovellies from Enrope. which will be found worthy the attention 
W amateurs. Catalogues furnished gratis ou onplication, by mail» 
10 Plu^ljing, or pcrsuuallr at 10 Pine-St., New. York. 

Oc*.l, UMT.-lt. 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y^ 

A SAUL A Oo., (successors to A. J. Downing A Ho,) be« 
-^^* leave to inform the patrons oftbiii establishment and the plA» 
lie in general, that their Mock of FRllT TREES for sale fk^ 
autumn planting, is full and complete, comprising all that is choio« 
and rare of recent introdnctlon, as well as a Aill and lar^ aaaorto 
ment of all the leading standard varieties. 

Their Slock of ORNAMENTAL TREES being unusQaUylarn, 
Ac., tliey would particularly call public attention to their atoek or 
the following spe<.-ies, as being extra fine: 
EVERGREENS. 

Astrian Pines, Norway Spmee. 

Scotch do., Janipera— varienea, 

Weymouth do., Arbor Vita, do. 

Balsam Fir. Yewa, Ac, Ae. 

European Silver Fir, 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES. 



Horse Chestnut, Red, 

White, 

Yellow, 

Maple, Sugar, 

Silver leaved, 

Scariet, 

Norway, 

- English oork-tarked, 
Aianthus, 
Catalpai 
Weeping Ash, 
European do., 
American do., 
Kentucky Coflee, 

American Arbor Vitae, for screens. 
Also Mawihorn. Buckthoni, and Privet Plants, together with R 

splendid stock of Osage Orange Plants for hedges. 

A choice collection of Green-house Plants for sale in one kn or la 
parcels ; for particulars see Horticulturist for September. 

Catalogues sent gratis lo post-paid applicants. 

Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, Oct 1, 1847.— 21. 



Tulip Tree, 
European Larch. 
Cucumber Magnolia 
Umbrella do. 
Oriental Sycamore, 
European Mountain Ash. 
Willow.leaved Oak, 
Weeping Willows, 
European Linden, 
Sonthem Cynreas, 
American Elm, 
Scotch Wytch do. 
English do. 

^' Cork-barked do. 



FOR SALE. 
rpHE falUblondcd Durham Bull '' NapoleMi," bred by Chartaa 
*- Henry Hall, owned by the subscriber at Leeds, four milee 
from Caiskill. His stock is very superior, and can be seen if d«. 
sired. He will he sold cheap, as the owner, having used him 
several years, wialies to change his boil. 

JAMES VAN DUZEN. 
Leeds, Greene Co., N. Y., Oct. 1—1 1« 

CHOICE FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

FOR SALE. 
15 000 ^^'^^^ TREES, of about 30 different varietiee. 



These will be sold in small qnantity at 12^ ceou c 
and in large qunnlitics at fmm »n to $S per hundred. 

30,000 Native Wild PLU.Vl SEEDLINGS, one year old, froim 
two to ihrec feet high, at 9S per thousand. 

100,000 APPLE SEEDLINGS, 1 year old; average height 19 
niches ; at 9.1 per thousand. 

Also ou hand a very good a.««oi1meni of Apple, Pear, Plnm, 
Cherry. Apricot, aiid Neclnrine Trees. 

O UNA. MENTAL TREES, of extra size, euitahle for streets or 
lavvnn, coiislMmg of Elms, Maples, European Linden, European 
Mountain Ash, Kuroficini Larch. Norway .Spruce, Firs, Ac , Ac. 
Also En^likh Syccanmre, and Sugar Maple Seedlings, from two 
to three feet high. Price. $12 per thon.sand. Packing extra. 

Tiees will bo carefully packed and delivered at the steamboat 
landing, or Kinderhook Dejwtt, free of expense. 

Catalogues furnished to all who wisi), and post-paid letters and 
orders containing remittances, promptly attended to. 

^. ^ , ^ ^ HENRY SNYDER. 

Kinderhook, Oct. 1— It* 
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MAKING AND SAVING MANUBE- 



Mks9R9« Editom— In looking oyer the back toI- 
mnes of the Cultivator , mj attention wa^ caujrht by 
the remarks of two distinguished individuals, appended 
below, and upon which you then made some valuable 
observations. As the subject is one of vital impor- 
tance to the farmer, and one upon which there should 
be '' line upon line," I shall make a few observations, 
the result of my own individual experience. 

AxJTHUK YouKG Said, many years ago, "he who 
if within scent of a dung-hill, smells that which his 
crop would have eaten if he would have permitted it." 

Sir HuMPHaT Davt demonstrated this. — He says, 
" I placed a quantity of fermenting manure in a retort, 
and ascertained that it gave off a liquid containing a 
large proportion of salts of ammonia. Seeing this 
result, I introduced the beak of another retort, filled 
with similar manure, under the roots of some grass in 
the garden, and in less than a fortnight a very distinct 
effect was produced on the grass upon the spot ex- 
posed to the influence of the matter disengaged in fer- 
mentation ; it grew with much more luxuriance than 
the grass in any other part of the garden." 

There are many substances on every farm, which, 
while in themselves enriching, may be profitably mixed 
with the manure to . absorb and retain these volatile 
portions which arise from the process of fermentation. 

The first material I shall name, is swamp mook It 
may be truly said, that the farmer who owns a muck 
hole of good quality, and knows how to use it, is pos- 
sessed of a mine of wealth which will surely render 
his farm productive and profitable. I speak advisedly 
upon this subject, having used the article for several 
years in every variety of form. I say, without fear of 
argument or contradiction, that a compost, properly 
maide, of two loads of muck to one of good, fresh ma- 
nure, is equal, in its effects on gravelly or sandy soils, 
load for load, to green manure. 

In order to manage muck to the best advantage, the 
farmer should so contrive matters as to get a year 
•head with his manure, so as not to be obliged to use 
it Qntil his compost is fully ripened. In my opinion, 
formed from repeated trials, the noxious acids must be 
fully expelled from the muck by age and fermentation, 
to reap full benefit from its application to the soil. 

August and September are generally the most favor- 
able months for digging muck. First, then, the swamps* 
■bonld be thoroughly drained — there should be no half 
way work here, for the benefit to be derived from it 
will fully warrant the undertaking, even if considera- 
ble expense is necessary. When drained, commence 
earting the mock to a suitable and dry spot on the fields 
where it is to be nsed. Lay the cart loads of it in iwo 
f9WBf as long as the heap is to be when finislMdi with 



a space say of six or eight feet between. First spreail 
down of the muck on each side, into the space between, 
a layer, ten or twelve inches thick, and then haul on 
the manure from the windows, driving up to th$ tnds 
of this bed, and throwing in from the cart on to it a. 
layer, say eight inches thick, of manure — the work- 
men should not drive on to the bed and tip up the oart, 
to save labor, for reasons presently to be given — ano- 
ther layer of mock, shovelled on from each side, and 
then manure, using two loads of muck to one of ma* 
nure, a)kd so on until the heap reaches about five feet in 
height, the last covering being of muck. Care shonld 
be taken to lay the compost up as lightly as possible, 
in order to secure perfect fermentation. The team 
should not be driven up on to it, as we have seen far 
mers do, nor should even the workmen tread on it.— 
For the same reason the heap should not be bailt too 
high, as the pressure upon the bottom courses will be 
so great as to prevent their rotting down thoroughly. 

The compost gets into a general heat sooner or later, 
after it is made up, according to the weather or sea* 
son of the year. It is proper here to remark that the 
summer months are most favorable for making up the 
heaps, although they may be made up as late as No- 
vember. In this case, however, a greater proportton 
of manure must be used, and the heaps will need to be 
shovelled over the next April to fit them for sprung 
crops. I have also composted muck both with limo 
and ashes, when the quantity of dressing for my land 
was not sufficient from my muck and manure oompoat. 
Last season I made a compost of sixty one-half oorda 
of muck, and six casks of lime, seven bushels to the 
cask, and applied it to a field of ten aores of oorft, 
using the manure compost as far as it would go, and 
then the lime and mock. The corn compared favoim* 
bly, on the part of the field dressed with the lime and 
mock, to that where manure and muck was osed; the 
whole field averaging a little better than sixty boabela 
per acre. I have also found that five or six boshela.of 
ashes to a half cord of muck, makes a oompoat equal 
to either of the others. A load of leached ashea to 
six loads of muck, is also a good compost for wtMif 
land. 

In applying these oomposts to the soil, I have ionuid-, 
after trying it by spreading on to the grass ground, bo- 
fore breaking up and tnming it under the whole dofpth 
of the furrow, and also by spreading on top of the fur- 
row, and harrowing it in, that neither way was best. 
It is difficult to bury thirty or forty loads per aere sofii* 
ciently with the harrow, and turning it down to the 
bottom is too deep. I, therefore do my broakinf op 
late inlhe fall— say in November. The frosU of win-- 
tor doapletely polveriae the aorfaoa, and kill the gnm 
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roots, so that in the spring I have a clean bed to work 
apon. The compost is then spread, thirty to forty 
loads per acre, and harrowed first, and then covered 
three to four inches with the plow. This I can easily 
do, as I always break up my grass land from six to nine 
inches deep, varying with the quality of the land. By 
this mode of practice, my corn crops always average 
as high as sixty bushels per acre, and on my best land 
sometimes as high as eighty bushels. 

Having now given my experience with composts, I 
have something to say of the barn-yard. And by the 
way, Messrs. Editors, how many yards you will see 
upon a side hill, with perhaps a brook running by or 
near the lower side, where all the cream of the yard 
runs to, benefitting nobody knows who. Instead of 
this kind of management, the yard should be made con- 
siderably dishing towards the centre and the sides will 
then be dry to walk around. A good supply of muck 
,should be hauled to the yard in August or September, 
where, if the yard it thaped rigfUj it will absorb all the 
liquids and wash of the higher parts, and retain them 
until wanted. The yard should be cleaned out after 
haying the next season, and the contents laid up in 
square compact heaps on the field where wanted. The 
loads should not be tipped up, to save work, sprauling 
fiyre or six loads over a quarter of an acre, exposing a 
needless surface to evaporation, but nicely laid up ; 
the straw and stalk litter and the liquids of the yard 
among the muck, will ferment it strongly, and the next 
spring it will be a black, free mass, and spread like 
garden mould. 

In addition to suppljring the yard liberally with muck, 
a quantity of leaves may be gathered, late in the fail, 
and used for bedding the cattle. Some farmers, in- 
stead of tbi.«(, lay the planks of the cattle stalls with an 
opening between them of about one-half inch, and so 
arranged as to be easily taken up. Two feet thick of 



muck or loam, is put under the floor, and in the spring 
it is excellent manure. 

The hog-pen is also an important help in making 
manure. Four or five hogs will make from April to 
December at least thirty loads of most excellent com- 
post, if properly attended to. In fact it is a business 
which they seem fully to understand and appreciate. 
The hog yard should not be extended over too much 
ground, as there will be a loss by evaporation attend- 
ing it. The yard should be in as small a compass as 
practical^le, and two or three loads of materials put in 
at a time. As often as once a fortnight, holes should 
be made in the manure with an iron bar, and com 
dropped inti » them . By attending to this operation, tln^ 
hogs will work the compost over from top to bottom. 

Every farm has not muck upon it, but every farm 
has something in the shape of enriching nateriala 
which may be profitably carted to the yards. Rich 
turf, thickly matted with grass roots, and dug about 
two inches deep, is an excellent material with whieh 
to cover a yard. The accumulation of loaves and veg- 
etable mould in the hollows and at the foot of hills in 
woodlands — the accumulations by the sides of stone' 
walls and fences in the lots, are also good. Every ob- 
serving and enterprising farmer will find something on 
his farm, with which he may profitably increase his 
stock of manure. 

I think that observation will fully Justify me in 
the remark, that the farmers of New England might 
generally double the quantity of their manure heaps, 
without detriment to the quality, by attending to the 
collecting of those substances to bo found on every 
farm, which, while enriching in themselves, absorb and 
retain much of the liquids and gases of the manure, 
which would otherwise run to waste. 

F. HOLBIIOOK. 

Brattleboro, Jug. 17, 1847. 



ON COOKING FOOD FOR CATTLE. 



We are frequently asked whether the cooking of 
food for stock, by steam or otherwise, would be profi- 
table. So far as regards feeding cattle, we are with- 
Mit any reliable experiments which have been made in 
tkb country to test this point. The subject has at- 
frnoted much attention in England and Scotland, and 
tfete results of several experiments there made, have 
been recorded. These experiments seem mostly to 
load to the conclusion, that though in some instances 
oooked food does produce a greater gain than the same 
amount of taw food, yet the advantage of the former 
is not suflficient to defray the expense. In feeding 
hogs, however, especially where grain of any kind is 
osad, the advantage of cooking seems to be generally 
admitted. We are also inclined to think, that there 
may be an advantage in partially cooking some kinds 
of food for cattle — such as corn stalks, chaff, or straw, 
which by this means become more palatable, and the 
nutriment they contain rendered more soluble, and more 
easily assimilated. The whole subject of feeding ani- 
malt, however, is one deserving of more thorough in- 
vestigation than it has here received, and we would 
earnestly commend it to the attention of our agricul- 
tural societies. In the meantime, we submit the (oh 
lowing extract from an article '' on the Management 
of Live Stock in Scotland," published in the London 
Farnur*9 Magazine : 

An importaiit question regarding the feeding of 
oattle, and one in referonoo to which oonsfderU^e di- 
gnity of opinion still prerails, is whether oooked or 
ancoo!:rd f-)'»d is the ra^»t profitahle. The ilotc rniai- 



tion of this question has been made the subject of care- 
ful experiments by eminent farmers north of the Tweed, 
and I shall now give an epitome of the results ob- 
tained, and the conclusions arrived at. 

Mr. BoswKLL, of Kincausie, in Kincardineshire, ex- 
perimented on ten Aberdeenshire horned cattle, very 
like one another, and their food consisted of the Aber- 
deen yellow bollock turneps and potatoes. The five 
put on raw food weighed alive 223 stones 11 lbs., and 
the other five on cooked food 224 stones 6 lbs. When 
slaughtered, the butcher considered both beef and tal- 
low to be perfectly alike. Those fed on raw food cost 
i;32 2s. Id., and those on cooked, Jt;34 5s. lOd., leav- 
ing a balance of expense of £2 3s. 9d. in favor of the 
former. Mr. Boswell mentions that the lot on raw 
food consumed more than those on steamed, and that 
when raw turneps and potatoes were put into the stall 
at the same time, the potatoes were always eaten np 
before a turnep was tasted ; while, on the other hand, 
steamed turneps were eaten in preference to steamed 
potatoes. The conclusion arrived at by Mr. Boswsix 
is, that it is unprofitable to feed cattle on cooked food. 
" It appears," he says, ^* that it is not worth the trou- 
ble and expense of preparation to feed cattle on boiled 
or steamed food ; as although there is a saving in food, 
it is connterbalanoed by the cost of fuel and labor, and 
could only be gone into profitably where food is very 
%ig)i in price, »nd coal very low."* 

TJie abovo results, regarding the unprofitableness d 
oooked food, have been corroborated by the experimentji. 
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of Mr. Walkbk, of y^riygate, in East Lothian. He 
aelected in Febttiair six heifers that hsd been on tur* 
Beps, and ^irere adVaocinv hi condition, and divided 
tkera into two lots of three heifers each, and put one 
lot on raw food, and the other on steamed. The food 
consisted of as many swedes as they could eat, with 
8 lbs. of bruised beans, and 20 lbs. of potatoes, half a 
•tone of straw, and 2 oz. of salt., to each beast. The 
three ingredients ^ere cooked by steaming, and the 
braised beans were given (o the lot on raw food at noon, 
and one-half of the potatoes in the morning, and the 
other half in the afternoon. It was soon discovered 
that the lot on the cooked food eonsamed more tarneps 
than the other, the consumption being exactly 37 owt. 
16 lbs.; whilst, when eaten raw, it was only 25 owt. 
1 qr. 14 lbs. — the diflference continued daring the pro- 
gress of the experiment for three moriths. 

Stots [steers J were experimented on as well as hei- 
fers, there being two lots of two each. They also got 
as many Swedish turnips as they oould eat ; but had 
30 lbs. of potatoes and 4| lbs. of bruised beans, 2 02. 
of salt, and half a stone of straw each, every day. 

The cost of feeding each lot was as follows : 

Three heifers on steamed food, for one week, £1 2s. 
Ud., or 7s. 4id. each. 

Three heifers, on raw food, for one week, 16s. 3d., 
or 5s. 5d. each. 

Two slots, on steamed food, for one week, 168. id., 
or 8s. 6id. each. 

Two stots, on raw food, for 1 week, 13s. 6|d., or 68. 
9id. each. 

The following is a statement of the comparative 
profits on cooked and raw food : 
Live weight of heifers when put to feed on £. f . d, 

steamed food, 74 St., equal to 42 st. 4lbs. 

beef, at 5s. 6d. per St., sinking offal.. . 11 12 7 
Cost of keep for 12 weeks 5 days, at 7s. 

44d. per week 4 19 

ToUleost 16 11 7 

Lire weight of the same heifers yrlmmA^ 
ished feeding on steamed food, 90 st., 
oqaal to 50 st., 9 lbs., at 68. 6d. per St., 
sinking ofial 16 9 U 

Loss on steamed food on each heifer .... 2 6^ 



Live weight of one heifer when up to feed 
on raw food, 74 st., equal to 42 st. 4 lbs. 
beef, at 5s. 6d. per St., sinking offal... 11 12 

Cost of keep, 12 weeks 5 days, at 5s. 5d. 

per week 3 8 

Total cost 15 1 

Live weight oC the same heifer when fin- 
ished feeding on raw food, 89 st. 3 lbs., 
equal to 50 st. 1 lb. of beef, at 68. 6d. 
per St., sinking ofiftl 16 5 

Profit on raw food on eaoh heifer 1 4 
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Live weight of one stot when put up to 
feed on steamed food, 84 St., equal to 
50 St. 4 lbs., at 5s. 6d. per St., sinking 
offal 13 4 

Cost of keep for 12 weeks 5 days, at 8s. 

6jd.perweek 5 8 4 

Total cost 18 12 4 

Live weight of tne same stot after being 
fed on steamed food, 104 st. 7 lbs., equcd 
to 56 St. 10 lbs., at 68. 6d. per St., sink- 
ing offal 18 8 71 

Profit on eaoh stot on steamed food 3 8| 

Live weight of one stot when pat on raw 
food, 90 St., equal to 51 st. 6 lbs., at 5a. 
6d. per St., sulking offal 14 2 lOi 

Cost of keep for 12 weeks 5 days, at 60. 

94d. per week « 4 6 1 

ToUleost 18 8 11| 

Live weight of the same 8tot after being 
fed on raw food, 106 st. 7 lbs., eqaal to 
68 St. ^ lbs., at 6s. 6d. per St., sinking 
offal 18 19 94 

Profit on each stot on raw food 10 |Q' 



The following table shows the progress in 
made by the cattle experimented on : 



Cnttle. 


Average live 
weighi of three 
at commence- 
meut otfttdiog. 


Average live 

weight of 
three at end 
of feeding. 


Average in- 
crease of live 

weight in 
three momhs. 


Average dead 

weight of 

beef. 


Average 


Average 

"Si?.:'' 


^- 


Heifers on steamed food . 
Heifers on raw food .... 
StoU OB steamed food. • . 
Stou on raw food 


at. 
74 

74 

84 

90 


•t Ibe. 
90 

89 3 

103 4 

106 5 


■t Iha. 
16 

15 

19 

15 


SI. Ihf. 
50 

50 1 

56 19 

58 6 


SI. ibs. 

7 11 

8 4 
8 11 
8 8 


it. Ihs. 

3 12 

4 4 

5 12 
5 4 


SI. Ite 
26 9 

26 10 

28 3 

30 4 


The conclusion which Mr. Wai.kxr draws from his 
experiments is the following : 

** We have no hesitation m saying that, in every re- 
spect, the advantage is in favor of feeding with raw 
food. But it is worthy of remark, that the difference 
in the consumption of food arises on tarneps alone: we 
would therefore recommena every person wishing to 
feed cattle on steamed food, to use potatoes or any 
other food that would not lose bulk and weight in the 
steaming process; as there is no question but in doing 
so they would be brought much nearer to each other in 
the article of expense of keep. Upon the whole, we 
(recly give it as our opinion, that steaming food for 
eattle will never bo attended with beneficial results on- 
der any circumstances whatever, because it requires a 


whole process than can ever be delegated to the com- 
mon run of servants, to bring the cattle on steamed 
food even upon a footing of equality, far less a superi- 
ority, to those fed on raw food."t 

Mr. HoWDEN, of Lawhead, in East Lothian, ob- 
tained similar results from his experiments, which were 
conducted with a view of ascertaining whether cooked 
or unoooked food is the more profitable in the feeding 
of cattle. He found* the preparation of the food by 
steaming any thing but profitable. The cost of pre- 
paring the food in his case was, however, considerable, 
as an expense of about ten shillings each animal was 
incurred by the practice. A single horse load of coals, 
carriage included, cost ten shillings; and exactly mx 
cart loads were required and used in prepairing the food 
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for the cattle, equal to 08. 8d. each, and probably as 
much more would not be an over estimate for the ad- 
ditional labor in three months. According to Mr. How- 
ixuf'8 experienoe, it seems that steaming renders taint- 



ed turnips sontewfaat palatable, while it has a coqtrarf 
effect on tainted potatoes; the cattle preferriiq; t]i«Mi 
raw. Tumeps require a longer time to steam, m4 
loee l-8th or 1-lOth more of their weight thaa potatoaa. 



A VISIT TO THE BEAL SCHULE [pbactical school] IN GIESSEN, 

(From the Joomal of a Chemical Stvdent— Sprinf of ]84&--CQiiMannic«l«d lo " Tbe Cphirator.") 



A FEW dajs sinoe the annual examination of the pu- 
pils took place in the presence ef the government com- 
missioners! a few patrons, and gentlemen from out of 
town. It was conducted in the school building, which 
is a plain wood and brick structure, at the bottom of a 
shallow court, looking out upon one of the most quiet 
and unfrequented streets in the city. So far as retire- 
ment and stillness are concerned, no situation in the 
whole town could be better. In other respects the new 
building about to be erected, will doubtless have more 
attractions — ^for about this are no trees, no pleasant 
grounds, no objects of art, and within, very little con-. 
sioToration of comfort is displayed in the structure and 
disposition of seats, desks, &c. 

By invitation of one of the teachers, I was present. 
I entered a room on the second floor at 9 o'clock, just 
as the whole school rose to sing. They were led, or 
accompanied rather, by their teacher on the violin, and 
sustained three parts of a pleasant morning song, with 
much sweetness and great volume of voice. Upon 
counting those who did not sing, and making such an 
estimate as I might of the whole number, the propor- 
tion oT the former to those who sung I found to be 
about as one to six or seven. Their ages varied from 
seven to sixteen years. 

The seats were long benches, each of which, with the 

desk in front, was framed into a kind of moveable plat- 

, iorm, sathat the removal of a suite of desks would be 

' Attended with the transport of the corresponding seats. 

Arranged parallel to each other, each row of desks is 

tiie back of the seats in front. The floor ii raised at 

fS^e farther extreme, so that the desks and seats are 

' upon an inclined plane, bringing all the pupils in full 

view of the director, as he is seated upon an elevated 

platform in one comer. 

In-the corner adjacent to that occupied by the direc- 
tor^ js'il.' large case containing models of mathematical 
forms. Around the walls, were great numbers of pen- 
cillings, india-mk drawings, crayon portraits, paintings 
in water colors ; and, in full view of the class who 
usually occupy these seats, a series of plaster models 
of the ear, hand, foot, head, and a variety of designs 
in basso and alto relievo. From these I fancied some 
of the drawings had been made. Upon examining the 
drawings closely, I found them all bearing the stamp 
of instruction by a teacher who knew how to accom- 
plish a given eflect of light and shade with the fewest 
strokes of the pencil. 

At the right of the director's desk, and in full front 
of the class, was the black-board, suspended by two 
rings from the wall, immediately behind. About the 
black-board, standing or sitting, were the teachers 
whose classes might be called up for examination dur- 
ing the day. First of all was the director, whoso po- 
sition is a little more than equivalent to that of a prin- 
cipal of a high school with us — then comes the teacher 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy — then of History 
•^then of Moral Philosophy — ^then of Geometry, Trig- 
onometry and Geometrical Projection — of Algebra, 
of French and English — of Music, of Geography— of 
Prawing— of Book-keeping, and of Penmanship. 
• At the close of the exercise in singing — ^with which 



the day of study 99^ recitation is regtiUrly introdueed 
— the pupils of the lower elasses withdrew, leaving 
about sixty, and the examination in Moral Philosophj 
commenced. The instructor was a man gifted in ex* 
citing the interest of others in what he taught. Ail 
the. pupils continuing in their seats, except when par. 
tioularly singled out to reply to an inquiry, he com« 
menced a kind of parenthetic lecture on the first prin- 
ciples of morality-booming always to a full pause 
where the expression embodying the thought was to be 
uttered. These pauses of the teacher were filled up 
by the pupils; and the examination, with little inter- 
vals of catechetical exercises , consisted in this disser* 
tation, in which the teacher controlled tbe conjunctions 
and prepositions, while the pupils distributed the ^sub- 
stantives, adjectives and verbs. It was exciting in a 
high degree, and at the conclusion of nearly three quar* 
ters of an hour, was taken up by the director, who 
pursued a little more rigid method, but none the leae 
to the credit of the pupils. 

This examination, at tbe suggestion of the director, 
gave place to that in Trigonometry. The teacher waa 
probably inexpenenced, and though I have no doubt 
honored the selection of the committee of examinatioo 
as a man of acquisition, he lacked tbe gifts of readi* 
ness and grace in his instruction. He made his own 
diagrams, and performed all the solutions, instead of 
entrusting them to the pupils. The so drawn trian- 
gles were merely three lines intersecting each other^ 
without limit of length; and the circles made each 
with two strokes of the chalk, a half circumferenoe 
being allotted, in intention, to each stroke, were unfor- 
tunately no nearer circles, than the careless toss of 
two crescents would be likely to give. The characters 
he employed, purporting to be from the Greek and 
Roman alphabet, bore so little resemblance to the ori- 
ginals, that they were quite unintelligible. Altogether 
his class, though evidently composed of hard students, 
had to attribute their regard for mathematics to ano- 
ther circumstance than the charm of his mode of in- 
struction. The geometrical drawings made by his class 
wore exhibited. They consisted of planes, and solids, 
and projections of the simpler crystalline forms, all of 
which were exceedingly well done. I subsequently saw 
a suite of drawings of tbe steam engine models,, belong* 
ing to the school, made by former pupils, which were 
quite faultless. The young artists are already archi- 
tects or painters— one of them is now painting the in- 
terior of a church at Mayence. 

Then came declamation in German and English. An 
extract from Childe Harold on the Rhine, was pro- 
nounced with unexpected excellency of emphasis and 
inflection. Then succeeded translations from German 
into English, of passages of which they were familiar, 
and of others which were new to them. They were thor- 
oughly instructed, as I can testify from my acquaint- 
ance with their teacher. 

This exercise was succeeded by a lecture from one 
of the boys some fourteen years old, upon heat, the 
thermometer, the principles of Natural Philosophy ap- 
plied to the explanation of the various phenomena of 
free?:ing, thawing, raining, Sm., which the teacher as- 
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eared me had been very slightly corrected by him. It 
was certainly quite remarkable^ Then commenced an 
examination of the whole class upon this branch pf 
Natural Philosophy, conducted something as that had 
been in Moral Philosophy. It was highly satisfactory 
to the commissioners, and revealed the happiest talent 
in the teacher of interesting his pupils in what they 
studied. He asked them, among other things, whi^t a 
man about to ascend Mt. Blanc sliould take for food ? 
** Meat, because it is the most solid." How would you 
prepare it !" *' Boil it f" "Why ?" " Least trouble." 
^'What temperature does the proper preparation of 
meat require f ^* 222o." " Could you heat water to 
this temperature, in an open vessel, on Mt. Blanc?" 
Following this up with questions calling forth explana- 
tions, he gave the most satisfactory evidence of the 
thoroughness of their instruction. 

Algebra succeeded Natural Philosophy, and though 
the ^acher performed most of the solutions himself, 
there was a promptitude and eargerness displayed, in 
directing him what to write, that proved his having the 
secret of advancing his pupils. The achievments were 
not of the highest order — indeed not so high as I have 
known among young Misses of equal age. Still they 
were such as to indicate thoroughness on the part of 
the teacher. 

In the afternoon, the exercises, commencing with a 
tong, in which as before most of the pupils joined, were 
conducted in the same general manner as in the morn- 
ing. The government commissioners, a few patrons, 
and a few strangers were present. Immediately after 
8in<ring, the teacher of History commenced the exam- 
ination of his class. It was most exciting to all, the 
audience as well as pupils. He opened by saying — 
** In the sixteenth century there was a war in Ger- 
many called the" *' The thirty years' war," shouted 

the boys. He resumed — " which commenced" " in 

the year so and so," — " at" — *•' such a place," " A 
battle occurred between" — the Generals' names were 
given, and so on. Occasionally a mistake was made 
by some one, which the teacher reproved by a deep ex- 
pression of pity, regret, and surprise. The pupils 
were conducted through the history of Germany gen- 
erally, and of their own state particularly. 

Then followed an examination of the classes in 
French, including recitation and declamation. 

Thea succeeded organic Chemistry — commencing 
with the formation of starch in plants — their gum and 
sugar. Then the conversion of sugar into carbonic 
acid and alcohol. Then the absorption of oxygen by 
the latter, and the formation of vinegar. Then came 
a parallel between the egg and seed, showing how the 
seed contains in its nitrogenous ingredients something 
like the essential to the development of the chick. It 
was profoundly grateful to ftnd in these boys a knowl- 
a<fge of the great fundamental principles of animal 
and vegetable physiology. 

At the close of the day's examination, the director, 
in a very unfeeling manner, with no language of ap- 
probation or condolence, announced that of the second 
class, all would, at the commencement of the next 
term, be promoted to the first, except three, whose 
names he mentioned, and whose seats he pointed out. 
The lads, who were not poor students, but unfortu- 
nately of subordinate capacity, burst into tears. One 
of the teachers remarked to me — " The director, knows 
very little oC human nature — these boys are dispirited. 
They might have been saved." 

The total independence of the teachers from all rs- 
sponsibility to parents, has its advantages doubtless, but 
it sometinies permits men, who, though possessed of 
intellect, lack the higher requisites of human feeling, 
tq occupy sitnations of great responsibility, and to 
whic^ they ought never to have been appointed. 



This director is quite a little tyrant in his way. All 
the subordinate teachers approach him, though the in- 
ferior of many of them, as if he were the grand duke 
himself. Their salaries depend upon their being at peace 
with him. He knew Pestalozzi, and wrote a book 
which was thought to indicate fitness for sueh a situa- 
tion, and thus gained it. 

Teachers are removable only for misdemeanor, and 
are therefore at rest about their salaries and their liv« 
ing, when once connected with an Institution. The 
road to preferment is through the press ; and hence it 
is that the German bookstores teem with such multi* 
tudes of books, given out every year. 

The salaries increase with years, and when the tea* 
cher is too far advanced to perform his duties with effi* 
ciency, ho is pensioned, and permitted to retire. The 
director receives $400; the teacher of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy $320; the others less, down to 
$100, 

In Giessen, there are seven diffbrent kinds of schools. 
Three for the humbler classes, receive boys and girls 
of different ages, up to fourteen years. Two for the 
better classes ; and the Beal Sehiile, and the Gymna- 
sium, more nearly corresponding with our colleges^ 
ma,ke up the number. 

Every child less than fourteen years of age must at* 
tend school, upon penalty, in case of neglect, of the ia* 
prisonment of the father. The teachers are paid by 
government, thouorh the parents must pay a part A 
the expense of tuition, directly. 

Boys intended for the superintendence of mining 
operations; for apothecaries; for any of the avocations 
where profitable pursuit requires a knowledge of soi« 
euce, aii well as all intended for the professions, are 
sent to tba Gymnasium. Either of these schools re* 
ceive pupils at six or seven years old, and they ordina^ 
rijy continue in each till they complete its course. 

The title of teacher and of Dr., if it had been con* 
fcrred, belongs to those gentlemen who preside over 
the varit^us departments of instruction in the Gymnasi* 
um and Real Sehiile. Professor is conferred only upon 
those who hold ordinary or extraordinary professor* 
ships in the University. 

The Misses, who will extend their edncation beyoaA 
the range of primary schools, are Instructed by private 
tutors. 

AH young gonilemen destined to the Universityi 
must have passed through the Gymnastic course, whidhy 
in its classical and mathematical features, is quite 
equal to our college course. ' 

LlOMTNINO DUUNI8HBD BY TCLEOaAPHS. — We se^ 

it stated on various hands, that the multiplication o|. 
telegraphic wires through the country, is going to re- 
store the electric equilibrium between different places. 
How will it do that, pray ? A thunderstorm is often an, 
accumulation of clouds five miles high, and forty mile^i 
in diameter, and a half a mile or more up to the lowest 
part. The earth itself is already an excellent oondao- 
tor, and would do much more towards restoring equili* 
brium, by rneans of its ten thousand points, everywhere 
stretching upwards, in the form of hills and trees, than 
a few horizontal wires, twenty-five feet above its sur- 
face, with no upward points. The great mass of the 
fluid is miles above ; and the little explosions in the 
telegraph offices, no more affect the electricity of these 
leagues of charged matter, than mid-ocean by the dis- 
charge of a pop-gun. 

AoRicnLTUHAL CHEMISTRY. — This has become so 
fashionable, (very useful indeed it is, in Its place,) that 
the papers of the country are very largely sprihkled, 
if not literally filled, with the most absurd suggestions 
and coiy'ectnres, in constant attempts to explain erery* 
thing scientifically. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS— No. BL 



Ko candid mui, after due reflection, will denj that 
the elevation and improvement of agricaltare, both in 
its character ae a bosiness in which masses of human 
beings are engaged, or as an occupation upon which the 
world depends for food, is of the first importance, and 
of deep and abiding interest to an agricultural state. 
Nor do I imagine that reflecting minds will hesitate in 
admitting as equally true, that education, improvement 
in agricultural science, and the intellectual advance of 
farmers, must of necessity form the chief element in 
elevating and perfecting the noblest and best of all 
oallings, and the truest and most pleasing of all scien- 
oes. Education is the Archimedian lever, which will, 
with an irresistibl'^ power, raise to its real pre-emi- 
nence, tb€ farming interest, and elevate to their right* 
fnl position the farmers of the country. 

In no land upon which the son shines, do the same 
inducements present themselves for mental improve^ 
ment, and no where else can education work such 
magic influence for good to the masses, as here; for no 
where else has republican institutions placed upon an ele< 
▼ated level, all the people — here personal freedom is un- 
restrained — ^here no cruel social distinctions rise op to 
omsh rising aspirations, and drive into hopeless obscu< 
rity rising genius. Here, too, the right to property is 
free, title to land unfettered, and industry and perse- 
verance make it attainable by all. Here all may ac- 
quire knowledge — ^that better inheritance than gold or 
•ilver— for on every side the school house stands with 
open door, and invites all, almost without money and 
without price, to drink from their rich and pure foun- 
tains, for truth is always pure, and knowledge always 
rich, emanate whan or where they may. It is indeed 
a goodly land, and I imagine there are but few among 
us who are not proud to call it '' his own, his native 
land." But far as we stand in advance of other na- 
tions, we have not, I think, yet reached perfection; we 
have yet much to learn and much to do in order to pro- 
grew and improve. In our educational department — 
m the elevation and improvement of our schools, much 
remains to be done, both by the state in her sovereign 
capacity, and by the people in their private relations. 
Legislators must enlarge tlieir vision, and boldly ad- 
Tance with the light of science, and be prepared, with 
« wise and libcrai hand, to give new and increased fa- 
cilities for the spread of knowledge — and the education 
of the people, where common sense and sound judgment 
point the way. There is no danger of too many 
■(Aools or too much learning; at least the farmers of 
the state have a wide margin on which to work, and a 
great advance yet to make, before they come up with 
other classes. 

The idea, I think, is quite prevalent among men, 
that the business or pursuit of farming, requires little 
else but physical strength, powers of endurance, and 
capacity to labor — that it is a business of the hands 
and sinews, and not of heart and head — that any dolt 
can plow, and sow, and reap. While we grant that 
the above are essential to success in tilling the soil, we 
liotd, as all right thinking men must hold, that they 
are subordinate to the higher and commanding power 
of intellect, and stand, in relation to the mental influ- 
ence, i;i the same secondary capacity with the horse 
and t\n ox, and the passive machinery of the farm. In 
f <<.th, there is no trade or calling, be it ever so intri- 
< i;o or nice, wliich requires more intelligence, sounder 
ji «:Igment, and more discriminating wisdom and fore- 
^'''t| than fanning. In no business is there greater 



need of scientific knowledge— *the farmer, abore every 
body else, if he would receive full recompense for hi* 
toil, should understand the power of chemical action — 
the results of the con^bination of simple sobstanccs — 
the changes produced by such combinations ; for who, 
like the farmer, has so directly to meet and provide for 
the changes of the ever-changing weather ; for best 
and cold ; for spring-time, summer, and autumn ; for 
wet and dry ; and for all the variations attendant upon 
these shifting scenes and circumstances, I know, in- 
deed, that long praoiioe and close observation will da 
much to fit the farmer for his business, but it cannot, 
from the nature of things, provide him all the informa- 
tion he needs; for there is a kind of knowledge whicb 
cannot be received by intuition, nor learned by simple 
observation: effects may thus be witnessed and scanned, 
and be often times rendered vastly useful in tbe oondnot 
of the farm ; but the farmer should undertitmd cnvset, 
as well as witness eflects, for then he can oftentimea 
manufacture effects indispensably necessary to his suc- 
cess. Scientific knowledge, combined with a quick 
perception, sound judgment, and every day practice on 
the farm, are the chief requisites for the perfect far- 
mer; and the first requisite, and which after all is the 
best foundation upcm which to build, it is idle to look 
for without agriculture is tau<rht in our schools, as a 
distinct, separate branch of education. It is true that 
the principles of agricultural science are all about us; 
but it is also true that tbe wisest cannot comprehend 
or render them practically useful without much and pa- 
tient study — ^long and critical examination — and by 
sure and oft repeated experiment ; and all experience 
teaches us that it is diffioult to begin to acquire an tda- 
cation in old age. Men acquire habits of thought as 
they do physical habits — and it is hard to break irp old 
associations, and to commence to learn new things. Men 
sometimes indeed break through all obstacles and rules, 
and become celebrated scholars, after the meridian of 
life has pa.^sed. But there can bo no doubt as to the 
rule, viz : that education, in order to become thorough 
and perfect, should begin in youth ; and I can see no 
reason to except agriculture from that rule. Nor is 
there any occasion for its interdiction from the places 
where our youths commence the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and where the mind first begins its disciplinary 
process. Impressions made in youth are hardly ever 
eradicated, and so of principles; relate they to morals 
or to science, when once impressed on the youthful 
heart, and when thoy are fully indented there, by days 
and years of constant drilling, will, in nine cases out 
of ten, retain their legibility, so long as life lasts. 
Men are always adding to tehir stock of knowledge; 
day by day they learn new facts, and acquire increased 
knowledge, and literally education is only finished ^ith 
life, or the beginning of dotage. But such, I imagine^ 
is not the true meaning, certainly not the generally re- 
ceived definition of the term : Education, in its usual 
acceptation, is a thing belonging to the earlier years of 
life — ^it is the storing up of knowledge to be used as 
occasion requires afterwards; the acquisition of facts and 
principles, rules and memoranda, to be used in all sub- 
sequent life, as occasion may require, or circumstances 
demand. If I am correct in this view of the subject, 
all must at once see the importance of introducing ag- 
riculture into our system of education, and of making 
it a permanent branch of study for those who expect 
or desire to till the soil for a livelihood. Is it not tnia 
that farming is governed by certain fixed principles 
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that the soii in ita combinations has certain fixed rules 
—that mother earth, in all her diversified forras, is yet 
governed by laws as unalterable as |tho6e of the Medes 
and Persians. In truth, earth, and air, and sky, with 
all the laws pertaining to each, are properly v^ithin the 
sphere of the farmer's study, and may, and shouhi form 
part of his education. He toils, and sweats, and is 
sustained by hopes of a plentiful harvest; and should 
he not tliea be able to take full advanta<;e of every law 
of production, to aid him in his labors, and to render 
certain the end he seeks ? I here repeat, that it is 
idle to expect results, such as I have glanced at, with 
out adequate means, viz: without introducing agricul- 
ture into our schools, and making it a fixed and per- 
manent department of study and education. The great 
truths and principles upon which it is founded, should 
be indented upon the minds of our youth, by patient, 
persevering study; it should be begun in youth, and 
fixed in the memory as among the most useful acquisi- 
tions it can make for after life. And to accomplish 
this great and desirable end, I would establish in the 
•tate two or more agricultural schools. My idea is 
that these schools should be of the highest order, and 
that they should be liberally aided in their inception, 
and for the few first years of their existence, by the 
funds of the state — for in no other way can they, or will 
they, be established so as to become permanent. This 
I conceive to be the initiatory step — the starting point, 
towards a general system. Agricultural science needs 
some rallying point — some elevated position, where it 
ciCn make itself known and respected, and from which 
it can scatter its precious influence over the entire 
state. Sound philosophy would dictate a commence- 
ment at the highest point, viz : with colleges, instead 
of district schools — for in a question of this character 1 



it IS better and easier to expand from such a point~> 
from a fountain broad and pure, than from one circum- 
scribed and obscure. Let the minds of the farmers 
once be directed to this subject, by the establishment 
of an Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, 
in the east, in the centre, and in the west ; let a few 
of their sons enter these institutions, and study the art 
and the science' of farming; let it be clearly demon-* 
strated that inch a thing is practicable ; and soon, in 
the natural and regular order of events, we shall wit 
ness the gradual spread of agricultural schools — an in 
creased and increasing interest in agricultural knowl 
edge — and in good time, most, if not all our district 
schools, will have a regular, permanent class study- ' 
ing and preparing, by acquiring a proper education, for . 
farmers. 

I have not time, in this paper, to enlarge, as I should 
like to do, on this subject. I ask the attention of the 
Legislature, now in session, to this important subject. 
No subject which can come before that body, is of moro 
interest to a vast majority of the people than this — it 
concerns more than the present generation ; it looks 
into the future, and in all time to come will distil its 
benefits and blessings. As legislators, look at the mat- 
ter In its comprehensive aspects, survey the whole 
ground, and let no narrow or stinted policy prevail in 
your action — a few thousands now appropriated and 
wisely spent, will add millions of wealth to the state. 
Again I say, be not restricted in your action. When 
the bill now before you, for a school in the east, comes 
up for action, meet it in the spirit of an enlarged and 
enlightened liberality, and give, not only to the east, 
but also to the centre and the west. Adopt a system 
commensurate with the wants of the state, and be as- 
sured the people will thank you. D. A. Ooden. 



CULTURE AND DISTILLATION OF PEPPERMINT. 



It should not be surprising, that in a country so di- 
Tsrsified in both soil and climate as is the United States, 
that we should learn every year of some new fruit, or 
grain, or vegetable, which lends its tribute to the aug- 
menting wealth of the national prosperity. The pri- 
mary staples of the nation have been subjects of long 
and familiar discussion, and improvements in their cul- 
tivation are constant and progressive. The minor pro- 
ducts of the soil, which enter into the eeonomy of gen- 
eral eonsnmption, and add to the national wealth, are 
often little thought of save in the immediate localities 
of their production. In the report of Judge Ells- 
worth, late Commissioner of Patents, we have been 
informed of the great amount of white mustard, and 
the large profit which it has yielded to the producers, 
in a limited district of the western part of the country, 
and this, too, without withdrawing much time and at- 
tention of the growers from other erops of greater 
value. 

In this section of New- York, there is an article alike 
valuable for its medicinal and other uses, whieh has 
been cnlttvated with great profit to the producers, that 
has hardly attracted attention even in the immedi- 
ate neighborhoods of its production. I allude to the 
article of Pepptrmint, and its distillation into oil, and 
its manufacture into essence. 

It is to invite attention to this subject, that I am in- 
duced to give yoQ a brief history of its cultivation in 
this neighborhood. Its cultivation is principally con- 
fined to a few persons in Phelps township, in this coun- 
ty, and Lyons and Aroadia townships in Wayne coun- 
ty. It is cultivated without any serious interference 
with the necessary attention to other crops, and has 



yielded, for some years past, some fifty or sixty thou* 
sand dollars annually to the producers. 

This species of mint was first introduced into this 
vicinity, by the Messrs. Bukkett, some thirty years 
ago, who first planted it on the flats of the outlet of 
Cananduigua lake. They brought it with them from 
Ashfield, Massachusetts. They distilled it, and sold 
the oil, in the western part of New- York and Canada, 
at prices varying from five to fifteen dollars per pound,; 
and realised, from small beginnings, each a handsome', 
fortune. When the oil is diluted into essence, the, 
profits are very great. 

This mint diflers from what is generally called spear 
mint. The peppermint has a larger stalk, and a larger . 
leaf, than the spear mint. In rich ground it will grow 
from two to two and a half feet high. 

The principal expense in its cultivation is in procur- 
ing the roots for the first year's crop; and the chief 
labor is in the first year's cultivation. The ground 
should be rich, and should be carefully plowed in the 
fall or spring, so as to be entirely free from grass and- 
weeds. 

It is cultivated from the roots, which should be,, 
planted in the spring, in drills from eighteen inches to 
two feet apart, and should be cultivated carefully with, 
the hoe until after mid-summer, at which time it sends 
forth runners or shoots, like the strawberry, and covers 
the entire space planted, sending forth innumerable 
branches and stocks. It is cut in the fall when ma* 
tared, and distilled into oil. The roots remaining in 
the ground during winter, vegetate in the spring, and 
oovering the entire space planted, require no cultiva- 
tion the second year, and so also of the third year. Bj 
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tl^e end of the third year, the ground becomes so ex- 
baosted, and so infested with grass and weeds, that it 
it necessary to plow ap the roots, and plant fresh 
groonds. So the first year is the only one of expense 
or labor in the oaltivation, as it requires no cultivation 
the second and third years. The crop is exhausting to 
the land. Lands have rented from eight to ten dollars 
per acre for the purpose of raising this mint upon them. 
If the seasons are favorable, and the lands rich, the 
orop the first year will yield mint that will produce 
firom ten to thirty pounds of oil to the acre. The se- 
cond year (which is the most productive) from twenty- 
ILye to forty pounds ; and the third year from ten to 
thirty pounds. 

' The process of distilling the mint into oil is simple: 
The mint when mowed, on maturing, is placed in an 
ordinary still boiler with water, and fire is placed be- 
afiath. The evaporation is condensed in a retort, and 
tbe oil being of less specific gravity than the water, 
floats on the surface. The water in the retort b per- 
mitted to escape by a tube beneath the surface of the 



water in the retort, on which the oil floats. The mint, 
after being distil)^, is taken from the boiler with • 
hook, and the hoiler filled with fresh mint and water, 
until the whole crop is distilled into oil. 

The process of purifying it from all cxtraneoos mat* 
ter, is to filtrate the oil through clear white paper. It 
is then placed into tin canistera, contaiaing aboot twen* 
ty-five pounds, and tightly corked and sealed, and i» 
then prepared for market. 

Many persons, who have cultivated it for yeara, have 
realized handsome fortunes, aikl without interfering 
with the regcdar production of other crops on their 
farms. 

I may state, in oonolnsion, that lor several yeara 
past the speculators of the cities have monopolized, by 
private purchase, nearly the entire crop in this region; 
and this year they have purchased the mkitf and <l#- 
Uroyed the most of it f 90 as to demand a greater a^ 
vance on the last year's tapply of oil. 

EuAB Cost. 
Oaks' Comers, Ontano c»., N. T,, 8epl, 1, 1847. 



BROOM MANUFACTORY. 



Having a few hours to spend at Schenectady about 
the 1st of September last, our friend, Mr. Charles H. 
ToMLiKSOK , kindly accompanied us to several places 
in the vicinity, and among the rest to the broom manu- 
factory of Messrs. Van Epps. 

' They have been engaged in the business about eleven 
years. They have a farm of about 300 acres — 200 of 
which are Mohawk flats. A large portion of the flats 
was formerly of little value, in consequence of being 
kept wet by a shallow stream which ran through it, 
and which, together with several springs that issue 
from the sandy blufl' on the south side of the flats, kept 
the gronnd marshy, and nnfit for cultivation. By deep- 
•ning the channel of the stream, and conducting most 
jf the springs into it, many acres, which were previ- 
matdiy almost worthless, have been made worth $126 
ptT acre. They have also, by deepening the channel, 
aaring the water of the springs, and securing all the 
fi&n, made a water privilege, on which they have erected 
afa excellent mill with several run of stones,* leaving, 
lybsides, sufficient power to carry saws for cutting out 
the handles of brooms, &o. 

- They have, this year, about 200 acres of the flats 
ia broom-oorn. The cultivation of this article has 
#ithin a few years, been simplified to almost as great 
af degree as its manufacture. The seed is sown with 
a seed-barrow or drill, as early in spring as the state of 
the gronnd will admit, in rows about 3i feet apart. As 
abon as the corn is above ground, it is hoed, and soon after 
thinned, so as to leave the stalks 2 or 3 inches apart. 
It is only hoed in the row, in order to get out the weeds 
that are close to the plants — the remaining space being 
l6ft for the harrow and cultivator, which are run so 
frequently as to keep down the weeds. The cultiva- 
tion is finished by running a small donbh mould-board 
|A6w, rather shallow, between the rows. 

The broom-corn is not left to ripen, as formerly, bat 
it cnt while it is quite green, and the seed not much 
jriassed the tnilk. It was formerly the practice to lop 
down the tops of the corn, and let it hang sometime, 
that the '* brush" might become straightened in one 
^ii-ectinn. Now the tops are not lopped till the brush 
liro ready to cut, which, as before stated, is while the 
fOrn if green. A set of hands goes forward, and lops 
Of ijends the tops to one side, and another set follovrs 
iuimediatelr, and cuts off* the tops at the place at which 
I \.%.j wera bent, and a third set gathers the om topa 



into carts or wagons, which take them to the factoiy. 
Here tbey are first sorted over and parceled out int^ 
small bunches — each bunch being made op of brush of 
equal length. The seed is then taken ofi* by an appa- 
ratus with teeth, like a hatchcl. The machine is 
worked by six horses, and cleans the bro;fh very rapidly. 
It is then spread thin, to dry, on racks put op in bail<l- 
ings designed for the purpose. In about a week, with 
ordinary weather, it becomes so dry that it will bear to 
be packed closely. 

The stalks of the broom-corn, after the tops have 
been out ofl*, are five or six feet high, and they are left 
on the ground, and plowed in the next spring. It ia 
found that this keeps op the fertility of the soil, so that 
the crop is continued for several years without appa- 
rent diminution. It should be observed, however,, that 
the ground is overflowed every winter or spring, and a 
considerable deposite left on the surface, which is on- 
doubtedly equivalent to a dressing of manure. This 
may be inferred from the fact that some of the flata 
have been in Indian corn every year for forty or fifty 
years, without manure, and with good coltivatioo have 
seldom produced less than sixty bushels per acre, aad 
with extra cultivation, from eighty to ninety boshela 
have been obtained. In case of need, the stalks would 
furnish a large amount of good food for cattle. Thay 
are full of leaves, which are very nutritive, and whether 
cot and dried for winter, or eaten green by stock tamed 
on the ground where they grow, would be very vata- 
able in case of deficiency of grass. 

Messrs. Van Epps employ twenty hands daring tha 
summer, and in autumn, when the brash is being gath- 
ered and prepared, they have nearly a hundred, mala 
and female. They are mostly Grcrmans, who come hero 
with their families daring the broom com harvest, and 
leave when this is over. 

The manufaetnre of the brooms is carried on mostly 
in the winter snason. The quantity usually turned out 
by Messrs. V. E. is 150.000 dozen per annam. 



To SAVK HioKOBT FiioM WosHS.— A oorrospondent 
of the Prairie Farmer says, that to prevent the common 
evil of hickory timber becoming worm-eaten, it muat 
be cut daring the last half of July , or first half of Aa- 
gnst.^ This is stated to he efiectaal. Does this depaad 
on the habits of the tnsaot, or tha quality of the tin- 
berattluataatoat 
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BitJBAL iROTICES ABRdAt)— No. tX.— By Ik, MiBVEi. 



WiNss Ahd TiHstABDa o^ FiLAirc*.— I ht^ al- 
ready taken occasion to speak incidentally of the gen- 
eral aftpearance of the Fronoh vineyards. They be- 
long, by association, to all our ideas of French land- 
scape, and make np as important a feature in the rural 
aspect of the coon try , ns the corn fields m the northern 
states of onr Union. 

dtill, it must not be supposed that the wine culture 
belongs to every district of France. Throagh the 
whole northern third of its territory; vineyards are 
rarelv niet with, and only upon some warm slope ex- 
posed to the sun, or in some dosely sheltered valley, 
indeed the sunny slopes are the favorite situational for 
vineyards throughout France; in naore Mutbem coun- 
tries, a flat sariaoe, sad even a northern exposure, have 
been preferred. The soil most generally favorable is 
calcareous — soeh is the famous grape land of the Cote 
dfOr, from which come the finest of the Burgundies — 
such, also, is the better portion of the CUe RotU by the 
Rhone, being a caloareous belt lying between gneiss 
rook. The vineyards of Champagne are also o( the 
the same general character. 

A stranger, passing only by the great diligence 
mates throagh France, would be rather surprised at 
the absence oC vineyards, than at their frequency — the 
great roads passing, for the most part, over broad 
plains which are unsoited to the grape ^turc. Be- 
tween Dijon and Chalon mr <Saene, however, the tra- 
veller will pass throagh the richest of the Burgundian 
vineyards; and if be be not shut np to a tedious night- 
ride, he may see every slope upon hts right, looking 
eastward, covered with vinee. They ascend in terra- 
ces, and upon shelves of the crombting rock, till they 
reaeh a height of a thonsand feet. The soil is a yel- 
lowish red, and fall of the broken limestone. The vines 
are low, not thrifty in appearance, and clusters and 
grapes are small, yet from them come the much prised 
Gjumbtriinf MitUt, and JBranns. From this golden 
hill-side, as it is expressively called, rich meadows 
sUreteh twenty leagues away to the heights of the Ju- 
ran ; and looking back fcom those heights, near the lit- 
Ik town of PoUgoy, a soene of agrionlturai magnifi- 
oeoea in present^, nnaarpnnsed perhaps in the world. 
Fir forests stretch down the ndes of the mountains 
•nmad yoi»— between them, perhaps, a grassv valley, 
on whoM wannest edge a fow vines are cherished, and 
in its bottom a brodc, that tambles away through 
green pastnre-laada and oemfields, and orchards, till it 
empties into the river Doobs, lying like a silver thread 
itt the plain. Then grass, and wheat, and vines alter- 
nate, till the first lift of the C6U d?Or is seen, in yellow 
ssiii, and yellow vine leaves scarce turned blue in the 
distance. 

The vine is propagated nniversally by eottings; and 
as quality of wine is found to depend more upon sitna* 
iion of vineyArd, than any natural charaoteristie ef the 
fruit, not so much attention is paid to growth of new 
sorts, as might at first be supposed. It is found, in- 
deed, that the same grape, upon land4 not a leagtie 
apart, will produce totally dtfierent sorts of wine. 

The grajye which produces the delicioas Constantia 
at the Cape of €k>od Hope, is said to be the same in 
appearance, with that of many indifierent vineyards 
along the Rhine. Nor are the best wine grapes by any 
Means the most palatable to the tante. Fruit from 
many of the favorite vineyards, is, from its aeid taste, 
totally onflt for the table. And thongh the vineyards | 



in France are so world-wide in reputation, almost any 
country can furnish equally good, if not better graper 
for the table. It was rarely that I saw, in the Paritf 
market, fruit superior in appearance to that grown i» 
the graperies of this country. 

I have, in a previous letter, spoken of the method of 
pressing out the wine in the choice vineyards of Bur* 
gundy. The older vines fnrnish the best wine, thougb 
a far less quantity than the new vineyards. Seasons 
vary much in their products, and not unfrequently a 
very large vintage is comparatively worthless; and 
Chambertin becomes tin ordinaire, or the ordinary 
drink of , the peasantry. That a large portion, how- 
ever, of this inferior product reaches this country under 
its reputable name, is very probable — it is, in ninetees 
cases in twenty perhaps, the refuse stuff, by which onif! 
pretending dinner- talkers form their notions of let bon9 
vine of Burgundy. 

I may be panloned for dispelling another pleasant il« 
lusion: The vineyards of Chambertin — ^the favoritst 
wine of Napoleon, and of emperors of our time— -eofi- 
ers only from fifteen to twenty acres of ground. Yo« 
cannot buy a bottle of the wine at an mn, within g 
stones throw of the vineyard, for less than 8 to 10 
francs, ($2.) Tet I have found the same, at a lesa 
price, in half the hotels betvreen Niagara and Saratoga! 
Who would be so foolish, in view of this, as to go ta 
France to drink wine f 

Along the Rhone, are to be seen the favorite vin<M 
yards of the Cdte ilotw, the Hermitage, and St. Peray^ 
The latter differing from most others in lying upon a 
gravelly, granite soil, which is manured with decayed 
leaves. The dressings of the other two are for the 
most part sheep and horse-dung. 

The Hermitage is better known by name than teste $ 
and is more frequently seen on the bills of our enter* 
prising inn-keepers, than in their cellars. The whol4 
extent of the vineyard is about 300 acres, lying along 
the bank of the Rhone, in such way as to be exposed 
Co the full play of the sun. Its name is derived froifi 
a little ruin on a height, where it is said a hermit lived 
many years ago, and caltivated a small spot with vinea 
which were found to yield the richest wine of Hie coun* 
try. It is needless to say that the oM hermit is long 
since dead; that the vineyard has quadrupled its size; 
and that the wine has lost none of its flavor. 

The red Hermitage, of best quality, is purchased by 
the wine merchants of Bordeaux to mix with the bef^ 
ter clarets ; and the white, thoagh yon might be troo- 
bled to find it pure at Lyons or Marseilles, I dare say 
you can find, at $2 the bottle, at i^ny inn in Schenectac^ 
or Chicago. And though gentlemen of the neighboi'-' 
hood would speak diffidently of its qualities, there are 
plenty of coxcombs in New- York and Hnfialo, who wiB 
dilate opon its aroma and body. 

The St. Peray is a sparkling wine, not unlike Chanl^ 
pagne, and more wholesome from the fact that it rd- 
oeivBs its sweetness from the saccharine qualities of the 
grape, and not from the syrup which is mixed with 
Champagnes. The fruit is of a bright yellow color, 
with the exception of some portion of the vineyard , on 
which is grown a red-skinned grape, from which is 
made a rose-colored wine. 

The (ruit ripens by the middle of September, and 
the vnne is treated very much in the same way with 
the Champagne vnnea— of which I may have something 
to say in another paper. 
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SMITH'S PATENT LEVER DRILL OR GRAIN AND SEED PLANTER. 



I take the liberty to send yoa a description, having 
not as yet been able to procnre a cut, of the Patent 
Lever Drill, or Grain and Seed Planter, introduced by 
me, and for the first time presented for general inspec- 
tion in the State of New- York, at the State Fair at 
Saratoga. 

The drill has been used in England many years, and 
a fair specimen of the original, a very complicated and 
•mnbroas machine, was there also. 

The first improvement on the English drill, in this 
eountry, was made by, and patented to, Mr. Prnkock, 
of Pennsylvania, some six years ago — ^a very excellent 
machine, light, easy to operate with, but also eonpli- 
eated, and by many considered too much so, for general 
and indiscriminate use. This, however, is well worth 
$100, the price it sells for. 

The inventor of the drilling machine, introduced by 
me, Mr. H. W. Smith, also of Pennsylvania, hasspent 
•everal years to improve the same, by making it per- 
fectly simple, at the same time retaining all the im- 
portant principles, and adding such others, as modern 
•oientifio discoveries in husbandry, rendered necessary 
to perfect the work — this is sold for $75. 

This drill has some new mechanical principles or 
oombination of principles not before in use. 

The wheels are of new and simple construction. — 
The axles are of cast iron, extending half the width 
of the mnchine, with a fiange some six inches in diam- 
eter on the end, which, with a cast iron plate of the 
fame dimensions, screwed on the wheels, retains the 
•pokes, and forms the hub. These wheels and axles 
may be adapted to carriages, wagons, &.o. 

On the axles are cast also the cylinders, three on 
each, in which indentations or holes are drilled, to 
oarry the grain through valves, out of the hopper, a 
box extending the width of the machine, into tubes, 
through which it is deposited in the furrow. 

It lias a lever by which all the teeth can be lifted out 
of the ground, for the purpose of turning in the field, 
or passing over a rock, or packing to remove to or from 
the field, liy a single operation; and another to close 
the valves and shut ofi* the feed at the same time. 

It has a graduated index, by which it can be set, to 
pass any given quantity of seeJ per acre, or altered 
from one quantity to another in a few seconds. Thu 
cannot be done by any other machine ^ »o as to insure 
uniformity and certainty ^ teithout some mathematical 
fioladation^ and much time in testing its accuracy. 

The teeth are long to prevent clogging, and can bo 
easily cleared by the operator, in case they should 
gather grass. Sec. They are bent something like cul- 
tivator teeth, and are made to cut a furrow three inches 
wide at the bottom, where the seed is deposited, at any 
required depth, through the tubes which are fastened 
to the back of the teeth. The depth can even bo ad- 
justed by a regulator, in which the back end of the pole 
is inserted. After the seed is deposited, the earth falls 
^back and covers it. 

The operation of this machine, after the grain is 
planted, leaves a slight furrow, the sides of which are 
abraded by the action of every shower, and a portion 
of the soil is periodically carried on and around the 
roots of the grain, covering them a little more each 
time; and thus, by a course of natural cultivation, the 
surface is kept new — no crustation takes place to retard 
the growth of the young and tender plant — the ntmos- 
■ phero and gases readily permeate the soil, and the 



continued oumulatioa of soil on the roots prevents de- 
struction, or heaving out by frost. 

The position of the furrows has a tendency to con- 
centrate the gases from the atmosphere, when brought 
down by showers, around and in immediate eontact 
with the roots of the grain — from that circumstance it 
will require longer time to evaporate those gases, and 
give the plant more time and better opportunity to 
draw a greater supply of sustenance from that source. 
The consequent rapid growth and strength of the plant, 
enables it more efiectuatly to resist, or overcome and 
outgrow, the otherwise destructive action of the *• fly;*' 
and the uniformity of its growth, and exposure to the 
light and atmosphere, prevents rust and mildew, in 
those situations where otherwise it would be subjected 
thereto. 

With this machine, a boy, and pair of horses, ten 
acres per day are readily planted, and five pecks of 
seed are equivalent to two bushels per acre, sowed 
broadcast — for the reason, that with the drill machine, 
the grain is distributed evenly, and buried at a uniforoi 
depth, and every sound seed vegetates; while, on tho 
contrary, in the broadcast system, there can be no cer- 
tain uniformity in sowing. Or if sowing machines are 
used, and the seed scattered evenly over the svrfaoe, 
still there is, and can be, no certainty that any partic- 
ular or definite quantity per acre will be applied; for I 
have as yet, never seen or heard of a sowing machine 
graduated to regulate the quantity per acre. Again,, 
whether sowed by hand, or with a machine for that 
purpose, the grain cannot be covered equally »t a ani* 
fonn depth. 

If the harrow is used, some part is- not covered, and 
is left a prey for the birds; some so slightly covered,, 
that the first shower subjects it to a similar disposition ; 
or, if left, its growth is retarded, if it does not perish 
the first drought; others again covered so deep as to 
prevent a uniformity in the growth of the crop, sub> 
jecting the more sickly plants to destroctioii by the 
" fly." 

If the cultivator is used to cover the grtdn, the ooo- 
sequenccs may be still more injurious, in addition to 
those resulting from the use of the harrow, the graift 
is deposited under the ridges, and instead of the earth 
gradually onmu^attng on and around the roots, by 
showers,' it is washed away from them, and the gasds 
are farther removed, and do not, while evaporating, 
so readily come in contact with the grain. 

I have thus in relation to only one of the operations 
of farming, the seeding part, as connected with the 
drill machine, enumerated several utrcumstanoes which 
have a tendency to diminish the crop, and others by 
which it may be enhanced; each of these ciroumstan* 
ces, and doubtless there are others, is trifling, oonsid* 
ered in reference to itself, or the single plant influenoed 
thereby; but when the whole is considered collectively,, 
we can readily see where great improvements may and 
will be made in the art and mystery of farming. 

The fact then becomes evident, aside from practical 
demonstration,* that by the use of the drill, the great 
aggregate result, from the several minor causes and 
considerations before named, with the saving of seed, 
is an actual gain and increase of product of 25 per 
cent, over any and all other practice. 

• Sec Fumcr's Library and Monlbly Jooraal of AgrkaltnTS fw 
18M. 
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In conolttstoo the following astounding suggestion is 
presented, that, if all the land now under grain cul> 
tore in the state of New-Tork, was adapted to thedriU, 
and that alone used, the value of the actual inorease of 
the wheat erop alone, would amount to near fvwr mil- 
hant of dollars, and of other grain about three millions 
of dollars. From these considerations, I am free to 
say, that the Patent Lever Drill or Seed Planting Ma- 



chine, is the most valuable, wealth-increasing, agri* 
oultural implement ever introduoed, since the cast iron 
plow first made its appearance. Very respectfully, 
yours, &c.j C. Mastkn. Penn Ytm, Sept, 21, 1847. 
[We understand those drills will bo manafactured 
and for sale at Rochester, Geneva, and Penn Yan, wher« 
Mr. Mastxn resides, who will dispose of rights to 
aaaufaoture them in other placet. — £d.] 



THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



BosDiMo ONCE HOftB. — An article of mine, propos- 
ing some improvements in budding young trees, ap- 
pMred, I think, in year Oeu number, 1846, and received 
several subsequent notioes New, sirs, I frankly state, 
that I think I was too hasty in adopting notions ex- 
pressed in chat article* With too little time for a fair 
experiment, I drew some oonolusions tke value of which 
I now question. For example: — At the time I wrote 
I had several budded peach trees and pear trees, that 
were budded in luly, and topped down in order to se- 
eure a present year's growth, and thus gain a season. 
I can now state the result: whieh was, l^at I saved not 
a single bud thus got forward, from the wiater. Not 
being well wooded, tney all died. And, agreeably to 
a suggestion of one of your most experienced corres- 
pondents^ one tree itself also died — not probably, as he 
supposed, by being poisoned by the dead bud inserted, 
but being too much out down, and by being deprived 
of its leaves in a growing part of the season, when a 
tree could hardly live without lungs. No tree can be 
deprived of its leaves by grafting, budding, or feeding 
silk worms, without endangering its growth and exis- 
tence. I conclude that the old way of budding, with a 
very slight topping, is yet the best. 

One word on transplanting trees ; — Some little ex- 
perience induces me to think that peach trees, and per- 
haps other email trees, may be transplanted any month 
In the year, by adopting the following suggestions: — 
First, dip oflfmest of the leaves. With the leaves on, 
a rapid evaporation of sap takes place, seen in the 
wilting of the leaves, and if continued, will soon bo 
seen in the shrivelling of the bark. Consequently we 
secondly suggest the keeping of them as short a time 
as possible out of the ground. Thirdly, it is of ineal- 
enlable importance in taking up trees, that the ground 
be loosened by a crowbar as far as the roots extend, 
and that all of the rooto be obtained. You are very 
much mistaken if you suppose you have purchased fifty 
trees, if the vender has not sent you the roots. And 
having obtained the roots of your trees, you will find it 
no easy matter to set them out again without liberal 
kolee for them. And to have your ground rich, is as 
■ necessary for success as where you are designing a 
good harvest of corn. The smaller the trees when 
taken up, the better. 

Messrs. Editors, will you tell me why my Isabella 
grapes, dunng August, this year and last, are very 
much given to rot upon the vine ? Is there any reme- 
dy? R. T. Prospect J Conn. 

N. B. I tried budding in May from scions, cut early 
for grafting, and did not succeed in making one grow. 

Dubois' Eably Golden Apbicot. — This is a seed- 
.«ng variety, originated by our neighbor, Mr. Charles 
Dubois, of Fishkill Landing, N. Y. It has attracted 
oar attention for two or three years past, and as it ap- 
pears well worthy of something more than a local re- 
puution, w« have procured specimens (roxn the origi- 



nal tree, and now publish a correct description of this 
new variety. 

Though this apricot is of small size, and simply good 
flavor, it has two qualities which will, we think, ren- 
der it popular among fruit cultivators. The first is 
its great productiveness at all seasons ; and the second, 
au comparative exemption to the attack of the curculio. 

We may give a pretty correct idea of the Early 
Golden Jipricot by saying that the crop of fruit borne 
by the original tree (which is growing m common 
loamy soil without preparation) has been sold in the 
New- York market, for the last three years, at prices 
varying from $4 to $16 per bushel. In 1844 the crop 
of this tree brought $45; in 1845, $50; and the last 
year it was sold for $90. The fruit is very fair in ap- 
pearance, and bears carriage to market well. 

Mr. Dubois, who is a pretty extensive orchardist. 
finds that in seasons when the fruit of the Moorpark — 
one of the best and surest sorts — nearly all drops before 
maturity, stung by the cureulio, that of the Early Gol- 
den hangs in rioh clusters on every limb. With him, 
indeed, this sort among the apricots, appears to b« 
avoided by this insect, in the same way that the com 
men Damson does among plums — probably from the 
thickness or some other peculiarity of the skin. 

We cannot but think, therofore, that in all parts o! 
the eountry where the sorts of apricots already in cul- 
tivation fail because stung by the curculio, this variety 
will be likely to give aoundant crops. The tree, pro- 
bably from being a native seedling, is also more thrifty 
and hardy than most other sorts. 

Mr. Dubois has propagated quite a stock of young 
trees, and will, in the autumn, supply orders at a veiy 
moderate price. 

Dubois* Early Oolden jipricot. — ^Fruit small,, about 
Uineh in diameter, roundish-oval, w'th the suture nar- 
row but well marked, but extends only half way round. 
Skin smooth, uniform pale orange. Flesh orange, 
moderately juicy and sweet, with a very good flavor; 
separates from the stone. The latter is oval, very lit- 
tle compressed, kernel sweet. Ripens from the lOtli 
to the 15th of July, ten days before the Moorpark.-^ 
Hort,for Jiug, [See adv. in Oct. number, p. 325. J 

Soil for youko Trees. — We believe it is gene- 
rally admitted, that transplanted trees succeed best 
when their early growth has been in soil similar to that 
for which they are destined to be placed permanently. 
If raised in such soil, and transplanted to that whioh 
is thin and poor, they seem to receive a shook from 
which they with difficulty recover. As a gentleman 
once remarked, it is like feeding a calf with all the 
milk he will take till he is six months old, and then 
suddenly turning him off to live on a short pasture. 

Mr. Charles H. Tomlinsok, of Schenectady, who 
has of late years been much interested in the culture 
of fruits, informs us that trees grown in nurseries on 
the rich alluvial lands of the Mohawk, do not thrive 
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wU for Boroe time when set in the toil of the sorroiind- 
faig hills. After seYaral trials , he ooaelnded to raise 
his trees from seed on Imid of the same kind on whioh 
they were to stand. For this |rarpose he appropriated 
k part of a field Ijing on the side of a bill, the soil 
ttiCher thin and slaty, to a nnrsery. He hassaceeeded 
in growing apple, pear, plum, and oherry trees on this 
land, by keeping it entirely olear from weeds, witboot 
manure. TMy are healthy, well -shaped stocks, the 
wood sound and well seasoned, and of suffioient size 
for their age. We notioed some plum stocks of the pre- 
sent year's growth that were over fire feet high, and 
tome pears which had grown nearly aa much. The 
trees so produced, are transplanted at the proper time, 
and suffer no check in growth. They are more iiardy 
and thrifty than those taken from the flats. 

GaArrnro thk Pbam on thc MoinrTAiir-AsH.— - 
Hr. ToMLiNsoN has tried this repeatedly, bat it does 
hot succeed. The graft outgrows the stock, and after 
a few years declines and dies. 

KoMENCLATUBE OF Fruits.— In ofdoT that the Po- 
mological nomendatnre may bo amended, where errors 
axist, I send yon annexed a list of nanses of Pears that 
•till exist in the American catalogues, whioh are mere- 
ly synonyms of the true and established names; and 
being consequently mere repetitions, their vse serves 
only to mislead and create confosion. I have not in- 
aluded any of the synonyms that are enamerated in 
Downing's work on Fruits, that being deemed super- 
lluoas, save in the few instances where an asterisk C*> 
is attached, and in which that gentleman has been In- 
advertently misled — the correetions of which will, no 
doubt, be made by himself in the forthcoming edition 
of his work. Wbe. R. Pkincb. Xta. B<ft, Qmrd%n mnd 
Nurseries, jSugmt 25, 1947. 

• AngortL^ \ Great King Loon, 
Beaumont, 
Belle HeUiiea, 

— do Berry, 
9erimrd. 
Bettrre AiiaiiM, 
"— Aurore, 
"— Biniic tie Nantes, 
— — Bruima, 
^— Cbaptal, 

— de Noirchain, 

— de Waterloo, 
•— — I<«feVM, 
PiKuery, 

— Roya). 
•— Thoain, 
*Besi de Caeii, 
Bunapane, 

Boiichretieii de Brnzellcs, 
'— — d^Auch, 
■> NaMooii, 
— • miMpepiM, 
'BourfmeMre, 
rBowdotn, 

• CaMheaf, 
Oaptii de Si. Helene, 
Chenilli-, 

• Olmrltf d'Avlriolia, 

• Ckarlee oTAuetrm, 
Pe Livre, 
Buynine dMiiTer 

— d'Aleiicon, 
Due de Bonleaux, 
I>ache««e de Berry, 

— . d'rtte. 

— - d'atver, 

Eepcrin, 
Poanni'^Mi 
Glory of Cambrons 
■Grof Raieao gris, 



Grueae Aikglctarreu 
Heiikell, 

Howland's Winter, 
Lofif Green Swiae^ 



I^e Core, 

Maria IjouMe bie, 

Melon de NaoMir, 

MoMieur, 

MoDthwater, 

Moor^wt BjTfr, tfBoUm^ 

Mouille hoQcber 

Noirchain, 

Oken d^hirer, 

Orpheline d*Bni(hetns 

Petite Cuiwe Madame^ 

Poire de Loovain, 

de M. Bomiel, 

Net». 

• Pine* Pmlifie, 
—^ Marie l^uiae, 

• — - Rttrpaaee Mnria, 
Procene de St. Oago, 
Roi de Loavain, 

de Rome, 

Aabine, 
Saiiepepiaa, 
Si. Nieholaa, 
Shaksprare, 
doldat littbooraot, 
Sultlime gam<>tle, " 
Sylvaiiclie rerte, 
8arpaaie Marie, 



Tn«i« Joura. 
Turkish Bkinchretien, 
Wrbber** Aaiamnai, 
Waterloo, 
Wiuler Virgalini. 



RosB Bcos. — I have been looking over the last three 
Tolumes of the Cultivator to see if I can ftnd any in- 
farmation in regard to koepin<]r rose bugs from vines or 

?lants. I do not find anything to answer our purpose. 
*be way rose bngs have increased for a few years jtast 
is a *^ caution^' in the riitl sense of the word. Formerly 
yt» scarcely saw enongh to notioe them, but this year 
they came upon as almost like the locasts npon Egypt. 



But though they did aot eat a// the '' herb of the land 
and every graen thing," yet they were not Tery faatidi* 
ons in respeot to their diet. We have some fine Isa^ 
beUa giBpe viaes in oar garden, and from their appear* 
anea we antieipated a crop of about tea bushels; bat 
we shall hardly get twiae aa many bonefaea. The bags 
<' caoM and deatrayed them alL'' We resorted to va- 
rious espedients as pretentives, but in vara. A steep 
of tobacco — half a poand of tobacco boiled in a gallon 
of water, and when eold sprinkled over the leaves, had 
DO perceivable eflect. To pick them off would have 
been impossible — for if out in the field while they were 
Aying aboat, yoa might stand still for hours, and hard 
work you would have to keep yourself olear of them. 
I ihiflik I took a pint from one rose bush ooe morn- 
ing, and in a few hours they would not have been 
misaed. Besides eating grape bloasoma and leaves, 
and roaes— or rather rose buds <for a fuU blown reae 
was seldom feand)*-4hey eat clover blossoms, bean, 
com, briar, and apple tree leaves, and even apples aaa 
peaciies after they became aa large as walanta^ Froai 
their first appearance to the time they disappeared waa 
about three weeks. If they increase aa mnob ibr tw» 
years to come as they have for two years past, 1 doa^ 
know but they will eqaal the locoata i» their devaatar 
tiena. If yon, or any of your aomereus readers, know 
of any remedy, nsalang it known in the Cukivator 
would confer a great benefit on one it not many of your 
subscribers. W. L. Eaton. East Ware^ N. B.^ 
jtug. 7, 1847. 

STAaTiNO Btri>s too soon. — ^A correspondent in the 
Genesee Fanner, thinks he has made a discovery by the 
acccidental breaking off of the stock just abo<ve the in- 
serted bud, which caused the bud to grow immediately. 
He will probably discover next spring that the winter 
has totally killed the shoot, if It is a peach, apricot or 
nectarine ; and by the end of another stmnaer, that he 
has gained nothing in growth, if hanly, Nke the apple, 
a few inches growth this year, rather stunting than ao» 
celeratiag growth. 

WATsaBocLOKS. — A Trenton correspondent of the 
Horticulturist, says the best watermelon he has ever 
seen, is a round thin-rinded sort, known as the Imperials 

Thk Black Pkar or WoaorsTsa. — Cheever New- 
ball, of Doroheater, Mass., says that one of his neigh- 
bora, who cultivates this pear largely, has reatiaed for 
several years past, ten dollmrt per barrel, for his. whole 
erop, by shipping them abroad. The tree bears beavj 
crops. 

Thk Harvana Peaii. — The original tree of this va- 
riety is standing at Cambridge. The tnmk 4 ft. above 
the groQild, mersores 4 ft. 2 inohes m eire aa a f e r ana au 

The Baldwin Applk. — This fine apple does Aneljf 
in western New- York, which has a climate moch simE- 
lar to that of Massachusetts ; but at Cleveland; Ohio, 
it suffers from specks of black or dry rot, like those so 
oommon in the Pennock. 

Yabistiss or Pkabs. — T. Rivers, of the celebrated 
Sawbridgeworth nursery, England, has about 900 vari- 
eties of the pear, under trial. Robert Manning, of 
Salem, Mass., has abrmt 800. Probably not forty of 
all of them are fully first-rate, or worthy of extensive 
cultivation. 

CoNruaioN. — A. Bryant, of Prinoeton, III., states 
that four different varieties of apples have been sold 
there as Esopus Spitzenburgh, and it is still doubtful 
if they have the genuine. 

PocNiAS. — ^The four nftost spieadid pmaiaa are per- 
haps the Whitleii, Humei.. Pbttsii, and Reeveaii— the 
first white, the second deep rose, the third dark orim- 
son, and the fourth fine rose— ^11 very large and donbia, 
the flowers five la sevoD inehea in dianeter. 
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PREMIUMS AWAEDED AT THE NEW-YORK STATE FAIR, ISO. 
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CATTLB— Oljm L^Dosbaot. 

BmBs €9tr Z 9€VM ptf.— 1. Bell & Morm, Westcli««t«T coanty, 
* Afariw." •30—8. H. N. Gary, Marcy, "Oregon," fl*-* J. B. 
PtkCiceff, OiorUott, « TceunMeh," HorU Bwok. 

G«orire Vail, for hU ball " Meteor," received certificate. 

Two 9ears eU MuUs —1. Z. B. Wakelnal^ Herkimer co., '*Yoaiig 
Itcleor.." •IS-a. George Vail, Troy, «• Bueiia Viata." •10. 

Ymrling BuUt.—l. K. P. PrcHttce« Mouut Hope, " BepiM," flO 
—a. D. D. Campbell, Scheacctady. f 9. ,^ . 

Cm*.— L Geov Vail, " HUpis" •«-a. E- P. Preutice, " Char- 
lotte," •!& 

2^00 vear M A«(/%r«.— I. Z. a Wakeman, ** SyVia," StS. 

YeoKtAff lir«^0f«.— 1. Geo. Ohlen, Scheueciady,'' Lilly," flO— 8. 
IX D. Campbell, •5.-3. Jaae T. Gould, Troy, *' Jeituy," Herd 
Book* 

-- [Q^ Tn addition to t1i« cash prises mentioned, each of tlte abora 
mmotm received a copy of the American Herd Book.] 

BvH Cc<0««.— i. Z B. Wukemiui, " Kirkleaviugioii," $5—3. 
Geo. Vail, " Maior," Wa»hiiigton'« Letters. 

MM CtJvesPl. Geo. Vail. - Wiflr 4lk," tS.-f. Geo. Vail, 
^ Witty 30," Wuh. LeUers. 

Ci^sa n.-*HSKXFOBDfl. 

Adb^Sfftrs oW.— George Clarke, Otaogo co., •'Major,»» I 
»* a " Edward WelU, Fulton eo., *• Fallen," 

Cmm.— Edwud Wells, ^' Adelaide," •20. 
Class IIL— Dkv«ks. 

Bulb 3 fiMn oU.— Nelson Waslibon, Battemais, Otsego ca, 
** Baltimore," 9S0. 

ButU I Md 2 9Mrs M.-^1. 5. A- Law, Meredith, Delaware eo., 
**Rover,"^15—«. Nelson Washbou.f 10. 

Bu« CmiMt.—h Nelson Washbou, SS— 3. Nelson Washboa, 
Wash. Loiters. 

Cows.— I. Nelson Washbon, "Coimcclicnl," •»— «• Seme, "Bal- 

^^UeiM C«W— 1 & S- NeUoa Waahbon, for his heifer eelves, 
is, and Wash. Uuera. 

CCASS IV.— Ayishiew. 
T4arii»e Bu!U.—l. K. P. Prentice, Mouni Hope, "Dandee," #1». 
C«vs.— t C. N Bewent, Albany, " Fairy," 4 years, $20— «. E. 

^^I:{^Cf/ikli'TBT^n^^, *• Mida ist," f l^-t. C. 
N. Beme»ii,^^aggie," fW. 

f ati Caif.—C. N. Bemeut, " Roderick Dhu," 89. 

Utifot Ctdf-^l' B- P. Prentice, ** Mida Sd," «». 
Class V.— C»«ies amd Nativb. 

CovTS 3 ««» sM —1. Joliu Lee, Cambridge, Washington coonty, 
•aO— 3. N. Washbon, flS-a Pliineas Fletcher, Saratoga Springs, 

*^Ti«wf«r«s« Heifort—l. C N. Bement, $15-1. N. Washbon, 

#M— 3. David Gillett, BatternttU, Otsego eo., •«. ..^_« 

ysflf^iag lf««A»«.^l. John Ue, Cambridge, Wash, eo., •!•— ^ 

C. N. Bement, $5-3. Joshoa Bliveu, Saratoga Sprmgs, *• Fanny," 

^H€i?^*SIf^.-l. lohtt Lee, •*-* H. H Lawrence, Saratoga 
Springs, Wash. Letters. «_, -, • 

SaST-l. Maynard Deyoe, Saratoga Spnags, CiJ. Toar.-l 
Jo^Twood, Greenfield, Wash. LeUers-3. Daniel Beers, Bella- 
ton, transactions 

WorkimM Oxtn—but Mfa.— 1- El<w Sheldon, Sennet, Cayngaeo., 
aged 4 and 5 yeaw, •»«-«.. Pliny Gould, Bast Nawan, Renaselaer 
CO., 4 years oti, #10-3* John Lee, pair twins, 5 years oW, Trans- 

*^arW •«« old Steer$.-l. Elon Sheldon, •lO-Davjd Gillett, 98 

3. James S. Wadsworth. Geneseo, Livingston co., Transactions. 

* Baft 10 wJm Staen.—l. James S. Wadsworth, flS. . ^ 

SJSs £w dW Stocrs-1. Faon Sheldon. •!»-«. Lewis B. 

Smitii, HalSooo, Saratoga co., $5-3. H. N. Can", Marcy, Oneida 

CO., Transactions. .,..*, m. aq_- 

YsarlMg Steert.—l. A- Gilbert, Hamilton, Madison co., fS— «. 

lames P.^^oxou, Stillwater, Saratoga co., tj- 

^•y* triuning pttir 3 ysorf eW -1. J. N. Adams, Buttemoia, Cel- 

""iJiilSur Vnmt vearting SUers.-l A- 8. Gilbert, Colman's Tour. 

jSST COTM--1. Ambrose Stevens, New- York, Durham cow 
"Oiace," years old, Diploma— 3 E. P. Prentice, Durham cow 
« EServille,'^ & years! Herd Book-3. H. N. Cary, Dorham heifer 
•* Rose," 3 years, Trans.-4. John Lee, native «"^i Trans^. H. 
H: Lawreiiee, Traiis.-<J. Wm. Wolford, Albany, "Red Daisy," 
Trans. 

FAT CATTLE. ^. ^ „^ 

1. Warren Halsey, Trnmansburgh, Tompkins co., ttS-* Ed- 
ward Morrison, Sennet, Caynga co., $10—3. John B. Holmes, Sa. 
ratoga, Colmao's Toar. „..„„« 

• FAT SHEEP. 

1. Z- B. Wakeman, Herkimer, $10-8 J. McD. McTntyre, Al- 
hany, Colman'sToar — 3. L J. Van Alsiyne, Canigohario, Trans. 
HORSSa— Class L— Au. work. 

SMaieas.~l. Joaeph MUliman, Greenwich. Washington county, 
••Chief Jastice," $15-3. Simeon Christie, Mayfield. Fulton co., 
«* Young Dread," SlO-S, Daniel A. CorneU, Pittstown, Rensselaer 
oa., •' Peacock Diamond," Yonatt oti the Horse— 4. Lorenzo M. 
^vn, gan4ltfc*i •< Rookingham," VoL Traua. 



Mtrva— J. B. Burnett, SyracMe, tlS-^ Jnaefh DraieK Green» 
field, f 10-4. Henry W. Dennis, Saratoga, Vouati— 4. Maynard 
Deyoe, Saratoga Spriinrs, Trans. 

Class II-DmugA« Horus.—\. Win. I^arman, P-ttstown, Raha 
seUer co , ** French Emperor," #15. 

Class lli-BloodHarms.—l. Kd. Long, CamhrWge, «• Tornnclb,*' 
• I5-'i. KliiM Ireland, " Alexnrdcr." SIO-^ Abram Rutler', 
Wnyne <•♦»,,•« V«»ni*s Mogntl<»r«'," Vumtl. 

TArsf ysarsoU.— 1. Simon Schermerhorn, Rotterdam," Waxy,** 
•10--2. Samuel R. Garrett, Ballston, '* Highlander," #5—3. Hen 
ry Bailey, Bethlehem. ** Sampson," YouaU— 4. Daniel l)avi8, Otia 
derland, '* Rough and Ready," Trans. 

Tkfot ytmn old Jlar«s.— Ilarman Becker, Easton, ** Lady Jane>** 
•10. 

Two feats ob.--1liram Hall, Grafton, •* BrapiTO," fS. 

FoHtt*. — Four imported ponies, very finely trained, were exhl 
bited by the sons of E. P. Pfi-mice, Moont Hope, and J.H. Prentio% 
New- York. They were exercised by the lads with great skill aOB 
jttdgmeut, and the committee recommend a Diploma to each. 
OBLDINGS AND MATCHED H0RS8S. 

GisbfMgs- 1. Allien Merrill, Rome, gray geld., Oiplenor-t 
Peter M. Moriarty, Saratoga Springs, gray, years, YoviatL 

JMta(eA«d JTorsM.— 1. Herod Oiis, Jordan, Onondaga co., bays, 1 
years, 98 and Diplomar-8. Aaron Freeman, Milton, Saratoga eo., 
browns, 5 and 9 years oki, •$— Caleb Ga«pttr, Onondaga eo., dark 
gray, 4 years old. Vol. Trans.— N. W. Moore, Sauquoit, Otteid% 
black, 5 years old. Trans.— Lewis G. Morris, Morrisiana. Waat* 
cheater co., bays, 5 aitd S, Trans.— D. R. McCarthy, New Balti- 
more, grays, 6 years old, Trans —1 jester Haiigerrord, Watertowai 
Jefleraon co., brown, 4 years old, Trans.— Henry Vail, Troy, wr 
rels, 7 years old, Bclifse horses, Trans. 

SHBEP.r^LAsa I.— LoNO Woolsd. ' 

Btat Bark— 1. L. J. Van Alatyae, Ganiuoharie, #IO-« B. H 
Ireland, Watervliet, 99. 

JBM 9 £«ss.— 1. Wm. Rathbone, jr.. Springfield, fit. 
Class II.— Middle Woolkd. 

»Mdfcs.-Z. a Wakeman, Herkimer, •!«— 3. J. McD. Mela 
tyre, •&— a Z. B Wakaman. Am. Shep^ 

Btst EwcA-l. Z. B. Wakeman, •10—3. do. •S-S. J. BioDi Ma 
latvre, Am. She^ 

But S Lambs.— i. Z B. Wakeman, •S. > 

CubBS HI — Maarxos axd TaaiE GaAoaa. 

Best Budks.— I. Joseph Blakeslee, Salem Ceatre, Wasioheaiai 
oo, •!«— 3. John B. Holmes, Saratoga, •S-S. Daniel B. Cartia. 
Canaan, Colombia co., Am. Shep. 

Bssi Bwss.—l. Josenh Blakeslee, •!«-« D. & Owtla, 99. 
Class IV.— Saxoxs and tiibir GaADaa. 

Btst Bndkx.— 8. Joaeph Haswelt, Hoosiek, ReiUMlaer eo., •S— 
3. W. Joslyn, Boskirk^s Bridge. Rensselaer eo, $5—3. Hir4a 
WhiUock, North Salem, Westehesier ea, Am. Shep 

Best JBffwr.— 3. Wm. Joslyn. •S— 3. J. L. Randall and «(ylve«tet 
MiUima«^ Clay, OnoiKdaga co., $5-2. Joaeph Haswell, Aia. Sbe^ 
SWINE. 

Large Bnstf.— Best Boar, 3 years old, Henry Holmes, Saratoga 
•to— Best 1 year oM boar. Berkshire, Jonathan Pitney, Saratogi 
Springs. •S— Best boar, 6 mouths and over, Jooathan Pitney, •5. 

Best sow, 3 years i»ld, Z- B. Wakeman, Herkimer, flCN— Beat 
sow, 1 year old, Berkshire, James Stewart, Saratoga i^prings, •& 

Smai J?r«s(t— Bosi sow, 3 years old. Jamas Slevrart, #10 — Be«l 
sow, I year old, Jonathan Piuiey, SS— Best lot of pigs, Jonathan 
Pitney, 15— Seooad best, Nathaniel Maiui, Milton, Saratoga eo^ 
Trana. 

POULTRY. 

Best lot of Dorking fowls, H. Vail, Troy, #2 and Am. PonTter 
er— Best lot of large fowls, J. T. Blanchard, Saratoga Springs, Sf 
and do.— Best pair of ducks. 93 and do.— Lot of Poland fowTs, 9% 
and do.— Best and greatest variety of barnyard fowls, J. A. Brack- 
ett, •S and do. 

FOREIGN STOCK. 

HoRsw— Bcsl flhiBMas.— 1. D. & N. Hill, Bridport, Vt , Black 
Hawk." SIS— 3. Silas Hale, Royalton, Ma»., Green Mountain 
Morgan, glO— 3- Spencer C. Smith, Bloomsbury, N. J., " Top^ 
Gallant, jr," Yonatt. 

Broad Mares.— \. B. H. Morgan, Rutland, Vt., SlS— 8. CnlviA 
Blodgett, " Lady Burbaiik," 9W—3. F. A. Wier, Walpole, "Ladf 
Wildair," Y<mall. 

Cattle.- A. H. Jerome, New Hartford, Cona., best yoke work- 
ing oxen, Diploma. 

'SHcxr— Coiswold.— C. W. Reybold. Delaware, Diploma. Sax* 
ons— S C. Scoville, Salisbury, Conik, Diploma. Merinos— Joseph 
Hinds, Brandon, Vu, Diploma— J. N. Sawyer, Salisbury, N. H.. I 
bucks and 5 eweA, Diploma— Jacob N. Blakebly, Conn., 1 bockf 
Diploma. _. 

PLOWS.— Minor Horton ft Co., Peekskill, Peekskill Plo^ 
•10 aiul Diploma. 

Farm TmpUmenU.Wagons, Harrow, ft.— t Silas Brigga^ Bella, 
ton, lumber wacon, SID and Diploma— 3- Hnllbter. with 3 pair stee, 
springs, Col. Tour.— 3. John W. Sherman, market and spring 
wagon, new and ingenions constrnotion. Trans. 

Harrows.— Z B Wakeman. Herkimer, fS. 

CuUivoion and &ari;4«r«.— Anthony Vait Bergen, Coxaackia, •! 
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Famfung MUL—l. I. T. Grant, improTement on former mill ex* 
Mbiteil, Stiver Medal— 2. J. E. Clapper, Trans. 

J7«rM Powtr.^Vl. S. V. D. Cook, Pittstowii, $5 and Diploma— S. 
^ & W. C. Wlieeler, Chatham 4 comers, Trans. 

Stalk and Straw Cmter.-^l. Gea Catcfapole, 95 and Diploma— 9. 
Byron Deiumore, Trans. 

Drill Borrows and Sttd Planttr^U. L. Emery, Albany, 93— 
Ponnock's Seed and Grain Planter, certificate— C. Masten, Patent 
Lever Drill and Grain and Seed Planter, Diploma and Trans. 

PerfoNf Grain Ifiito.— Chas. Ross, <* Fitzgerald's Borr-stone," 
Tlrans. 

Smut MaeJbtiM.— lioonard Smith, Troy, Trans. 

Broadeatt Sewing MocAms.— Peter Gleoson, Trans.. 

Cork Shdler and Separator. — Lather Tucker, Trans. 

ileecCuKsr.— Luther Tucker, '*Raggles, Nourse k. Mason's 
TCgetable root cutter," Tran«. 

Hajf Fork^—L. Bacheller Jt Son, a very highly finished hay fork. 
Trans. 

Mnnng Maekitt*. — F. Ketchum, Buffalo, Diploma. 

iUavMg iiackine.—T. R. HuMey, Diploma. 

FtM CvUiwuor -^l. Doras Hinksion, South Barre, Orleans co.. 
Diploma— 3. Nathan Ide. Shelby, do.. Trans.— ^ Alanson T.Odell, 
Royalton, Niagara co., Trans 

S$ml Sowtr and iTMrftfr.— Exhibited by Noadiah Moore, Chazy, 
N< Y., Diploma. 

Com and Cob C7rt«sA«rs.— Bntterfield h Greenmaa, Utica, 95 and 
Diploma. 

Flax and Htrnp />resMr.— James Anderson, Lonisville, Ky., $5 
•ad Diploma. 

Ox Cart.-^. B. Powell, Saratoga, $5. 

Hcr9$ /Edb«.— Henry Warren, Troy, $5 and Diploma. 

Ox Yok^—l. AzoT Monroe, Gal way, Saratoga co., Diploma— 9. 
Blon Sheldon, Sennett, Cavuga co.. Trans. 



—Lyman J. Lloyd, Albany, Diploma. 

Grata CradUt*. — Myers & Bryan, Schaghtieoke, Diploma— I. T. 
Grant k, Co., do. Diploma. 

Stx Manwr* Fodk«.— Luther Tucker, (Partridge's) Diploma. 

Six Hand lbiAvs.-Luthec Tucker, '* Mayher & Co., N. Y.," 
Diploma. / 

Gross Scftkn. — ^Hiram C. White, Albion, Orleans co., made by 
R. B. Dunn, Wayne co., Maine, Diploma— Six cradle scythes, 
Knickerbacker ft Hurlbut, Saratoga Springs, Diploma. 

CAaris. — Nathnii Parish, Rudi, Monroe co., Diploma. 

PorkMe Grain MM and Boff«r.— Charles Ross & Co., Broadway, 
N. Y., Diploma.— D. C. Duncomb, Rochester, Bradfield's patent 
bolter, Diploma. 

Cam Cutttr — Seth Whalen, West Milton, Saratoga co., Diploma. 

Dog Power and CAnm.— Allen Burdick, Moreau, Saratoga ea, 
Diploma. 

Two Hay Fori:^.— Demi ng ft Hart, Farmingtoo, Conn., of ex* 
cellent Wfirkmauship and finish. Diploma. 

Butter Firih'iis.— John Holbert, Chemung. Diploma.— Wm.Trap, 
r., Ithaca. Diploma. 

<7*«tM iVss*.— T Burch ft Co., Little Falls, (Kendall's patent,) 
certificate. 

But n Ut eti on of Aciealtuml Jmplcmsiits.— Luther Tucker, 910 
and Diploma. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

1. Plavel Shattock, Gal way, S15— S. John Sroylie, West Gal- 
way, 9 IS— 3 James McDougalU Argyle, Washington co., $111— 
4. Howard Delano, Mottville. Col. Tour.— 5. JohnNewlaiid, Wil- 
ton, etoraioga ca, Trans.— G. W. J. Bronson, Amsterdam, (special) 
Col. Tour. 

Bop 18 peart oU.— George Wesley SUves, Milton, Saratoga eo., 
•10. 

DAIRIES. 

Btitfsr. — O. C. Crocker, Union, Broome eo , for best lot in 90 
days, 948 lbs. from 5 cows, from 13ih June, $95— B. R- Svaiis, 
Marey, Oneida co., for 9d best lot in 30 days. 916 lbs., from 1 1th 
AugtLot, $15— J >hu Holbert, Chemung, for beat 95 lbs made in 
June,$10—O C. Crocker, Union, 9d best. Col. Tour— Hamilton 
Morrison. Montgomery Orange co., 9d best. Vol . Trans.— B. A. 
Hall, New Lebanon, for best 50 lbs., made at any time, $15— O C. 
Crocker, for 9il be«t, $10— Stephen C Ha}'s, Gal way, Saratoga oo., 
9d I'csl. Col. Tour— John Holbert, Chemung. 4th best, Silver Medal. 

CHEESE.— Wm Keese, Ausable, Clinton co.. for best 100 lbs., 
1 year old and over, $15— T. Burch, Litile Falls, Herkimer co- 
fid best. $10— T. Burch, for best 100 lbs. less than 1 year old $15 
— Wm Keese, 9d best, $10— Henry Lincoln, Greenfield, Saratoga 
to.. Silver Medal— Newberry Bronson, Wyominr, 4tli best, Wad- 
Letters— Wm. Angles, Cobleskill. 5th best. Vol. Trans 

SUGAR.— H. Davenport, Copenhagen, for best 95 Ibt. map.e 
•ngar. $ia 

SILK.— Mrs. Ijewis Westcott, Greenfield, Saratoga eo., for best 
eocoons and silk sewings, $10— Mrs. S. J. Pierce, Buriini;ton. Vt., 
for two v^ite handkerchiefs and black long shawl, Dii4oma and 
Downing. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

George W. Henry, Maninsburg, Lewis co , for best woolen 
Wanket, very sopenor, $5— Albert L. White, Rutland. Jefferson 
eo., 9d best, $4— Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, Sd best, $3— 
Wm. Wilson, West Milton, 4th best, Trans —.Seth Whalen, 5th 
best. Trans.— George W. Henry, Marttnsburg, Lewis co , for best 
10 yards flannel, $5— Mrs. L D. Scoville, Monroe eo.. 9d best, $4 — 
Wm. Donning. Greenfield, Saratoga co.. Sd best, $3— Nelson P. 
Jordan, Malta, for best 10 yards woolen cloth $5— Mrs. B- R. Vor- 
bees, Amsterdam, for best woolen carpet. $5— Stephen C. Hays, 
Gal way, Sarati*ga co , 9d best, $4— Mrs. L. D. Scoville, Monroe 
eo , 9cl be*t, $3— Mrs. Benj. Russell, Saratoga co.. for best hearth 
rag. $5— Joseph Wood, Greenfield, Saratoga eo.,9d best, $4— Mrs. 
L. D. Scorille. Monroe co., •''d best, $3— P. R. Waterbory, l^ara- 
toga Springs, 4th best, $$-B. A. Hall, 6lh beat, Traw.— Mfs. Jo- 



seph Daniels, Greenfield, for best 10 yards linen doib, $5— Miau 
Jane Harrell, Rensselaer co . 9d best, $4— Mrs. L. D. S*corill«, 
Monroe co., linen diaper $5— Ezra Westeot, Milton, Saratoga eo^ 
kersey, $S. 

Rag Carpet.— 1. Jacob Ambler, Saratoga Springs, $3—$. J« 
Mottltotti West Troy, $9—3. Mn William Neweorab, PiitaiowH. 
Trans. 

Carpet CoverUt {doiiUe.)—\. C. R. Nichols. Darien, Genesee co., 
$4—9. Joshua Bliven, Saratoga Springs, $3— S. Miss Delia A. 
Jones, Westmoreland, Oneida co., $$-4. JosapAi Wood, Green- 
field, Trans. 

Jmuh Stodkingi.—l. Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, $9— & 
Mm. Felix Thomas, Trans. 

ITootoft Knit Sloekingt.—l. Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, $9—9. — 
Haskins, Stillwater, Trans.— 3. Wm Donning, Greenfield. Trans. 
—4. Mrs. Esther Root, Saratoga Springs, (87 years of age,) $9 and 
Diploma. 

Diplomas were a^jrarded to Utica Mills for 5 pieces saperfine 
broadcloth, (W. C. Churchell.) 

Seneca woolen mills *, 4 pieces of eassimere-C Wm. Langwortliy, 
agent.) 

Palmer ft Co., N. Y., handsome specimens tapestry. 

Timothy Bailey, Cohoes, very fine specimens of drawers aa$ 
wrappers. 

Scofield, Capron ft Co , Walden. Orange ca, mo pieces snper> 
fine broadcloth from American wool. 

Wool^rower's Maimfacturing Company of Little Falls, M. 'W. 
Priest, agent, two pieces broodbloih. mode from native wool. 
NEEDLE, SHELL, AND WAX WORK. 

Smftroui«y.— Miss Caroline Pierrepont,Troy,$3 and Silver Med* 
al— 9. Miss Olivia Slocum, Troy, $3— James R. Westeoit, flkar. 
Springs, fire screen, $9— Charles Doroarest, Rochester, bed qualt, 
$9— Miss Rebecca W. AUeyn, Rochester, piano cover, $$— Mrs. 
Polly B. Westcott, of Greenfield, for two qnilts, silk bead puao, 
and other anicles, $3— Mrs. Wm. Danniiur, of Greenfield, forlioea 
table cloth and other articles. $9— Miss Helen Hodgeboom, Scho- 
dack, ottoman covers, $L— Mrs. B- R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, (or m 
ingeniously wrought vest, (Vom the listing of premium cloth pre- 
sentad Henry Clay, $1— To the same, for a large variety of arti- 
cles of her own ingenuity and industry, $10 and Silver Mrdal— 
Mrs. James M. Andrews, Sar. Springs, for a boy's coat, $1— Mra. 
D. Shepherd, Sar. Springs, for an infant's blanket, $1— Miss Aman- 
da Ensifp), Sar. Springs, watch case, $1— Miss Sarah M. Davison. 
Sar. Springs, worsted work, $1 

Ouilu.~-\. Mrs. John Cramer, $1, Waterfoid, worked quilt, $9— 
9. Miss Nancy A. Greffg, Waierford, worked quih, $1. 

Ruiidell and l.ieonara, Troy, specimen of needle work, and beat 
made shirts, $5— Miss Jaitena Bronson, Amsterdam, pon-folio and 
table cover, $9— Mr8.Sarah Chorchill, New Lebanon,veil,$l— Mr% 
Wasson, (77 years of age) counterpane, $9— Harvey Davis, child's 
knit coat made by his daughter, $1— A.A. Lansingh, Albany, sliirts^ 
Ac, $9— Miss Gouhl, Moreau, embroidery, $ I— Miss Khza Ben- 
edict. Ballston, fancy bed quilt, $2— Miss I<eggett, Sar., swans- 
do wii muff and tippett, $1— Miss Frances Ann Green, Mayfield, 
Fulton CO., shell work box, $9— Miss Harriet Berry, Sar. Springs, 
cotton knit table spread, $9— Mrs. Eliza Whitford, Sar., embruip 
dered lace veil, $9— Mrs. Washington Putnam, Sar. Springs, speci* 
men needle work, $;»— Miss C A. Waterbury, Sar. Springs, em- 
broidered hearth rug, $9— Mrs. Wm. Hill, album quilt, $1. 
FLOWERS. 

Proftesionat Ltsl.— Greatest variety, James Wilson, of Albany 
$5— Greatest variety dahlias, James Wilson, $5— Best 94 dahliaa» 
James Wilson, $3— Greatest variety of ruses, James Wilson, $5~ 
Best 94 blooms, Thos Ingram. $3— Greatest variety of verbenaa, 
James Wilson, $I^Bmt 19 varieties of verbenas, Thos. fujrram, 
$9— Greaieat variety German asters. Wm. Newcomb, $3— Great- 
est variety pansies, James Wilson, $3— Best 94 blooms, Tbomae 
Ingram, $9. 

Amateur Lul.— Greatest variety, Mrs. Washington Putnam, Sil- 
ver Medttl— Greatest variety dahiias,Wm. Newcomb, Silver Med- 
al-Best 13 blooms. Miss E. Clarke. Sar. Springs, Horticulturist- 
Greatest variety nmes, Mrs. £. C. Dclavan, Ballston, Silver Medrf 
—Best 6 phloxes. Dr. Herman Wendell, Albany, Horticulturist — 
Best Seedling phloxes. Dr. Herman Wendell. Wash. Letters— Best 
19 verbenas, Dr Herman Wendell, Horticulturist— Best 19 Seed- 
lings, Dr. Herman Wendell, Horticulturist— Greatest variety Ger- 
man asters. Mrs. Newcomb, Horticulturist— Greatest variety pan- 
sies. Mrs. Truman Mabbitt, Haifmoon, Horticnliurist. 

Crtneral Lt'st.— Best collection mcnhouse plniits. Mn. J. Ford« 
Har. SiM-ings. Silver Medal— Best finral design, J. Dingwall, Alba- 
ny, Silver Medal— Best omnment, Mrs. T. Mabbetl, Silver Medal 
-9d best, James Wilson, Alb.iny, Col. Tour— 3d best, Mathiaa 
Tillman, (gardener to Dr. WendelK) Horticulturist— Best flat hand 
bouquut. James Wil«(»n, Albany, Horticulturist— 9d be«t, T. Ing* 
ram, Sar. Springs,Wash. I^eiters— dd best. Miss Sarah M. Davison, 
Sar. Springs, Downing— Best round bouquet, James Wilson, AI* 
bany. Horticulturist— 9d be«t, T. In^^aro, Sar. Springs, Downing* 
3d best, Mrs. Dr. J. Clarke, Sar. Springs, Downing. 
FRUIT. 

Appies—lZ- C. Frost, Catharine, Chemnng co., for Dowse ap- 
ple for cooking and winter use. worthy of rurther attention ; Hol- 
land pippin variety of fall apples ; Riley apple, of the full pippin 
variety, worthy of note— requested for future exhibition, Di|i(oma— 
Wilson, Tliorhuni ft Tellf r, 18 vsrietie*, (0 approved)— Truman 
Mabbeit, 4 varieties earty apples— ** Eariy Harvest," ** Vellow 
Bough,** "Strawberry," Downing- H. N. I*angworthy, per J 
Alleyn, 4 varieties— Henry Vail, Troy, 97 varletir's, 93 approved: 
9d premium. $5 a*)d Downing— J. W. P. Allen, Oswego, 5 varie- 
ties, all approved. Downing— J. L. Randall, Lysander, 31 varieliee 
10 approved, Downing. 

Peart — I. C. Reagfes ft Son. Schenectady, largest and best va 
rieiy, Downing, colored platee-9. Dr. H. Weadail, $5 and Dvwm 
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liig— 3, Wiiwn, Thorbum ft Teller, Trans.— Bert collection au- 
tnmn pearw, J. W. P. Allen, Oin«refri\ fSaiid IXm-iiinjr— J . \V. P. 
Alien exhibited a remarkably fine specimen of a liaih of Oswego 
Beurre, loaded with fruit, Myled by liie c(»niniiliee ** Seedlhisr No. 
1," — commended to special uoiice. and lo which Ihey awnrU a Di- 
plonia— Pnof. Iv«^ New Haven, Cown., presented asmall seediinf 
Mrly atttumn penr oC high flavor, iX>wiiiiig— U Prevtisi, Astoria 
NurseTj-, for a splendid specimen of Duchess d'Angouleme. grown 
on quince stock, Diptomu^Isaar Rapalje, Asiona, presented fine 
■pecimens of the ftapaije Needling, a new pear, which on tlie sea 

rst may prove a substitute fur the White Doyenne, DowRing— 
N. Laugworthy, by J. Allcyu, of Rochester, fine specimetM of 
Oiiondnga pcnrs. Diploma. 

PsfitfAsj.— Best 12, A.-^nyder, Kindcrhook, $9 and Downing— ad 
}S, Enoch H. Rosekrans, Glens Falls, Downing— Beat Seedling 
▼arieiy, Oliver Phelixs, CoJiandaigua. large yellow chug, 93 and 
^wning^— James Mills, poughkeepsic, beauliful speciinen pnie 
apple clui^, cxiraordinanr size and flavor. Diploma— Prui. A. H. 
Slevens, N. Y., presented several large and beautiful fpecimvii<* of 
dieN. Y. wh'te cling stone, grown in hisgardett^t Astoria, Dvtwii- 
ing— Jerry Wanner, Springfield, Mass., fine specimen Needling 
Beaches, from a tree 3 years old, by J- Stofluirl, Diploma— K. V. 
Prentice, Mt- Hoj)e, 14 hue specimens of Bergen's yellow, Diplo- 
ina- H. ^f. liUngworthy. by J. Alleyn. Rochester, fine speciniens 
•r. Royal Kensington and yellow melaeotou. Dipioina. 

Plvms— ^«t<o:2«eava— 1. S. C. Grooi, Scheuectndy, 23 vane> 
ties, 95 and Downing— 2. H. We*ideU, Albany, dO varieties, 93 
•nd Downing. 

f etf fix 9ari£ti«$.—l. H. C. Orool, 93 and Thomas' Fruit Cult — 
t. Dr. Wendell, 91 and Thomas' Fruit Cult.— Abel WhipiHe, Lan. 
singburgB, for best Needling, known as Locofoco, 95 and Down. 
iii/r->5. C. Groot. for best 19 plums, 91 and Thomas' Fruit Cull. 

NscTAKiXKS AMD APRicoTs- B«st and greattst varkty.—l. II. 
flnyder, Kinderhook, 93 and Dowuing— 3. Dr. Wendell, 93 and 
Thomas^ Fruit Cult. — Col. Young, of Ballsion, presented some 
q>eciRieiis of nectarines produced imm the peach stone. 

Quincu.—l. Best 19 of any variety, Dr. R. T. Uuderhill, Croluu 
Point. 93 and Downing— 2. Robert McDonuell, Greenfield, (Sara- 
toga county. 92 and Downing. 

Grapes.— 1. Best and most extensive coUeetion of native, Daniel 
Ayres, Amsterdam, 95 and Downing— 2. J. C. Hubbell, Chazy, 
Cliiiion CO., 92 and Downing— 1. Best dish of native, R. T. Under- 
WII,Crmon Point, Thomas' Fruit Call, and Diploma—'?. \Vm C. 
Sage, foreign and native, Downing— Col. Thomas H. Perkins, of 
Boston, sent a box containing buiiches of eight varieties of foreign 
grapes, extraordinary fine specimens, grown under glass in his 

Eirden at Brighum— sorts, Nice, two varieties, St. Peiera, Black 
ambnrgb. White FrontigDae. West Sl Peiers, GriBly Frontiff- 
«an, White IVfuscat, Muscat of Alexandria ; also some beautiful 
Nectarine-f of remarkable flavor and growth, produced under gla&v, 
Boston, Red R«mau, and Norringtoii, Diploma aad a letter of 
thanks. 

Special commendation to Mrs. Voorhees, of Amsierdnm, for a 
bottle o.'' choice gooseberry wine, aC her own manufacture. 

To John H. Waring, for best peck erauberries, (superior speei- 
men,) 95. 

VEGETABLKS.— To N. H. Waterbury, Sar. Springs, for 12 
best pars seed corn, 91—1. Best | peck table potatoes, C. R. Nich- 
ole, Darien, Genesee co., 91—9. H. Morrison, Montgomery, Or- 
ange CO., 91 — Greatest and beirt variety of Seedling potatoes. Rev. 
N. S. Smith, Buffalo. (30 varieties.) 910— Thomas Cody, Saratoga 
Sprinrs, for 3 best beads riC cabbage, 91— N. H. Waierb«iry, for 
best 19 earrolA. 91— N H. Waterbur)-, for best 3 sqnasbes, 91— 
TVumaii Mahliett, for best 12 tomatoes, 91— Thomas Cody, for best 
9 egg plants, 91— C. Schuyler, BalUton Sjm, 2d best 19 ears seed 
eorn. Trans.— C. Schuyler, for 19 best onions, 91— A. J. Parker, 
Sar. Springs* for Lima beiuis, 91 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS.— Wm. E. McMaster, New- 
York, ** May Qnesn," 95 and Diploma— No 335. LaikUcape, water 
o«lors, 95— Ambrose Stevens, animal portraits, home and cow, 910 
mud Diptoma— Miss A. M. Hill» Canton Village, Onondaga co., 
drawing in pencil, 95 — Miss Manha Wheeler, Sar. Springs, draw, 
ing, 95— The committee noticed with approbation several p«trtraits 
by N. Cook, of Sar. Springs, among whieli were excellent like« 
nesses of Judge WilUud, Judge Marvin, and O. M. Coleman. 

STOVES— For Wood Art.—X. Tlieonhilus Smith, Gal way, 
'* American Reverse draft," Diploma— 2. Elisba Waller, Syracuse, 
^ Roogh and Ready," Silver MedaL 

¥ar Coal^rg.—l. Wilson, Mcchanicsville, Diploma- 2. 

Anthony Davy & Co., Troy, •'Washington air light." Silver Medal. 
•Porior S/ows.— 1. A. T. Dunham, West Troy, *' Tnijau parlor 
•loves," Diploma— 9. Vail & Wai-reu, ''Sar. airtight," Silver 
Medal — Anthony Davy ft, Co., Troy, for Summer baker, Diploma — 
L. Morse, Atliol. Mass., stove for burning sawdust, Ac, Tmns — 
Back's patent hot air cooking stove was exhibited, aad entitled lo 
•ommendation hereiotbre given. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 
[The Committee on Discretionary Premiums reported only in 

Srt. and intend to submit an additional report to the Executive 
tmmittee of Uie Stale Society.] 
C. N. Bement, Albany, osier willow. 95. 
Mathias P. Coons, Lansingburgh, for six specimens hurdle fence, 
Silver Medal. ' » • » t^ 

J L. Gatchel, Elkton, Maryland, for hydraalic ram, Gold Medal. 
W. Wheeler. Rockford, Illinois, for ** Chandler's morticing and 
tenoning machine," 95. 

Benatiful models of Bee Hives, exbibhed by Oliver Reynolda, 
Monroe co. 
Joseph C. Rich, Penfield, Monroe co., Washing Machine. Trans. 
-GiMtavtia White, Middle Centre, Otsego co., Potato Washer, 
9r«ns. 
& Morrlsoa, Oraaville, Spinniiif Wheal and Reel, Trmno. 



J. Ball & Co., indestructible water pipe, Diploma. 

Henry Bracken. Wilton, Saratoga co., well curb, Tmnt. 

L. G. Hofl*raaii, Albany, Bgg Hatching Machine, in operation oa 
the ground. Diploma. • 

R. Puoieroy, Piiufield, Mass., for improved mail axles, Silver 
Medal. 

Augustus Thayer, for combiimtion pomp. Silver Medal. 

Jmrms N. Kelley, Roclwi^ier, cigars and tobacco, Silver Medot 
and Diploma. 

John Lock, 31 Ann »t , N. Y.,ehower bath. Silver Medal. 

Lewis E Close, of Siiraloga Springs, a lad of 12 years of age, 
for a handsome and tngetnous small bedstead, manufactured by him- 
self. Silver Medal. The committee give this premium wjih moch 
pleasure, to euc mrage industry and ingenuity in youth. 

Thomas Peck, improved d«K»T spring. Silver Medal. 

Wm. Buflujell, Rocliester, case surgical insirumenis, fine finish, 
Silver Medal. 

J. Orville Olds, deaf and dumb Tustituio, N. Y., eleroenu of chi- 
rography, Wash. Inciters. 

A. Meneely, West Troy, three church bells. Certificate. 

Alfred Croats, Saratoga ^nngs, dress coat, pantaloons and veal, 
Wasii. Letters. 

Thomas Davie.<, Utica, ntiniarure steamboat, in operation «l 
Fair— a very ingenious and beautiful anicle, Wash. Letters. 

Diplomas were awsirded to L. J. Lloyd, Albaiiv, for one sot 
double and onu single harness, and one Ru«sei leather travelling 
trunk; H. T. Norgrnve. Albniiy, for elegantly wrought carpet bags 
and satchels, s.iddle and trunk ; James Henry, jr., an educational 
chart { F. P. Buru^, Albany, piauo ; James Gould it Co., Albany, 
Sicigli and wagiMi ; W. W. Bryan & Co., Kociie.iter, cooper's 
tools ; William Trapp, jr., Ithara, stave and barrel machine; Ro- 

¥»rs and Oakley. Albany, water pnH>f cloth; Leonard & Bunker. 
roy. a Prince Albert buggy, very neat workmanship; Albany 
Argillo Works, gliiss ware and argiHo d«K)r knoljs, very superior ; 
Francis C. Young, Painted Post, Steuben co., Munsell's patent 
bf>ring machiue for wagon hu s ; Cornelias Oakley, N. Y., for pure 
Turkey lohacco of ilie kind used in Turkey for smoking; W. H», 
worth, N. Y., collar stufliii gaud shaping rnacliiiie; F.W.Wood, 
07 Frankfort St., N. Y., and 173 Kiverst., Troy, for superior leather 
beltings; W. S Segare, Utica, window springs; David Murdell, 
116 Fulton St., Brooklyn, pair gentleman's Imx^is ; Mrs. G. Ander- 
son, Broad>«'ay, Albany, a splendid a-isonment oi' confectionary 
and cake ; Edward Owens, Albany, surgiciU and dentist's iiiKirn. 
meius, and other articles, very superior; Philander ."Salmon, Read- 
ing, Conn., Wood's patent shingle machine ; Piirker & CcNike, Al- 
bany, exhibited a suit cf clofies of most excellent workmanship and 
finish: Benjiimiu Bruff', Rochester, mcKlel su^ih fastener, a very 
useful invention; Troy Rolling Mill Co.. railroad iron; K E. 
Field, Moscow, Livingston co , metallic spoke suspension carriage 
wheel; B. W. Franklin, Little Falls, gold pens; Froihiugham A 
Co., Albany, hats, caps, Ac; Flagler, Baker A Co., for portable 
Airge and heMows. 

Vols. 9f Trail sBcftpns of the 8<«ciety, were awarded to John Hem- 
stead, Sardv Hill, blacksmith's vice ; James Wilkir.s'ni, Saratoga 
CO., harness, stirrups, ftc; Banon & Fenn. Troy, fancy soaps; 
Connolly & McCormick, Sar. Springs, pair boots; Whipple A Cow, 
Sar. Springs, grave stone; John Hcxigman, Sof. Springs, screw 
plate; Nathan Bixley, New York, gum elastic maps, ftc; H. P. 
Hall, Sar. .'Springs, Daguerreotype ; Cromwell & Co , Mechanics- 
vilte, crockery; Isaac Spalding. Sar. Sprinn, bass viol; J. H. 
Welcome, New York, Diamond cement; Tlmmnsou h. How- 
laud. Caynga co., barrel of Cayuga plaster ; John Harrison, Still, 
water, doorknobs, &c.; T. Lawrence, Sar. Springs, garden and fir« 
engine: Wm. Plait, Waterford, universal chuck; Dr. E. Piatt, 
New York, patent metallic india rubber valve, breast pump, &c.; 
S. Benson, apple paring machine ; Aiiabie ft Smith, Albany, su- 
perior leather: Thoma.<* IJng, Saratoga, fire engine. 

Csmm«iM<s(l.— A loi of Military Trimmings, very beautiAiily got 
up, and are worthy of eommendaiion for tlieir execution, L. T. 
Bolaiid & Co., Albany. 

Some beautifully sawed lumber, exhibited by Mr. Freeman. 

A splendid carriage and harness were exhibited by Le Gi«ml 
Smith, of Albany, much admired. 

John Williams, of Rocliester. exhibited two barrels flour of th« 
well known and highly prized Whitney brand, remarkably good. 

Whitney Putnam, Rochester, 1 barrel flour from the city millsi 
very go.Ml. 

Correction. — In the awards on cattle, Class I, \\ 
is said that Mr. Vail's bull '^Meteor." reeeiv9d a 
'^ certificate." This was not oorrect; and we quote 
from the Report of the Committee, what they did say 
of *' Meteor," which was as follows : 

" The committee would mention here, as cominsr in 
this class, the justly celebrated Bull " Meteor," be- 
longing to Mr. George Vail, of Troy, which wi^s oi| 
the ground for exhibition, only. He having taken the 1st 
premium at a former fair, was excluded from compet- 
ing at the present. We think he stands unrivalled." 



Slobbers in Horses, it is said, may be immodiatelj 
cured by causing the animal aflfected to eat burdock 
leaves. Horses will eat them when it is bad. Some of 
our farmers always keep this medioine in wholesale 
quatttitiee^ and perfectly fresh for use. 
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Dor Fowtr^—Tig. 77. 
Tint above cot represents a machine or power to be 
^opelled by a dog, sheep, or other small animal, for 
the purpose of churning, working a washing-machine, 
turning a grind stone, or working small mills of any 
kind. It is a Terj 'simple and complete apparatus, and 
would be found profitable on many farms , or in many 
other situations. It w as invented by Palmes & Frost, 
of Poughkoepsie, N. Y., and is sold at $15. 




JUei Ctnitr.^Piff. 78. 
Trs above is a representation of Palmer & Frost's 
Boot Cutter. The knives are attached to the ends of 
arms which are fastened to a shaft, and play through 
the hopper containing the vegetables, cutting them in- 
to pieces about two inches long, and a third of an inch 
wide. The knives are so arranged that but one strikes 
at once, and are so placed round the shaft that they 
imn a eircle. The price of this machine is $12. 

SUBSOIL PLOWING. ' 

Wb have often expressed the belief that the prac- 
tice of subsoil plowing would be attended with great 




Suftfott PUming.^Fig. 79. 
advantages in many situations in this country. In Eng- 
land it is beoomiiig mora and mora fdc^pted, and wf 



ean see do reasoo why its use should 
be attended with equal benefits here, 
eut at the head of this artide, illnatrm.t 
the manner in which this operation ia 
formed. A team drawing tie subsoil plo^^r, 
follows in the furrow made by a commom 
plow. It is proper to observe, that for sal»* 
soil plowing to produce the greatest benefits 
on wet, tenacious soils, they should be first 
under-drained. 

The Journal of the Transactions of the 
Highland Agricultural Society of ScotlAnd, 
for January, 1847, contains an account oC 
some very valuable experiments in regard to^ 
subsoil plowing, furnished by Mr. J. Wu^ 
SON. It is stated that the farm on whiok 
these experiments were made, had beem 
under cultivation for a long period; thmt 
it consists of various kinds of soil — Irooa 
a gravelly earth to a tenacious clay. The nsoal 
depth of plowing for many years had been from Ave te 
six inches, and a hard crust had been formed at that 
depth. 

The field first experimented on, eontained thirteen 
acres, most of the soil being heavy, inclining to dajy 
on a clay subsoil, and the rest light soil, on a gravelly 
subsoil. It was under-drained in 1843, with tile, at 
the distance of fifteen feet between the drains. Pre- 
vious to draining it had ,been very wet, and the eropa 
it bore were generally poor. It was subsoiled in the 
fall of 1844, the plow going across the drains. A 
common two-horse plow was first used, taking a depth 
of six to seven inches, and a subsoil plow with twe 
hories followed, taking an additional depth of seven te 
eight inches. Eleven acres were plowed in this man- 
ner, and two acres were left, which were only plowed 
to the ordinary depth of six and a half inches. The 
whole field was manured alike — the manure being from 
yard dung and guano — and it was sowed to yellow 
turnepa in the fore part of June. No difierenee was 
discernible in the crop till about the first of August, 
when the subsoiled portion showed a decided superior- 
ity, which became more and more apparent till the 
crop was taken up the last of October. The subsoiled 
portion grave 26 tons 7 cwt. per acre, and the part not 
subsoiled, 20 tons 7 cwt. per acre — making a difference 
in favor of subsoiling of 6 tons 7 cwt.. or a value of <£S 
18s. per aore. 

The next experiment was upon a field which had 
been furrow-drained with tiles in the autumn of 1844; 
the soil rather inclined to sand on a subsoil of sandy 
clay. Two acres were subsoil plowed to the depth of 
fifteen inches in December, 1845, and two acres were 
only plowed to the depth of six or seven inches. Two 
ridges of the field were trench-plowed to the depth of 
thirteen inches. [Trench plowing is performed by 
running a plow of the common construction in the furrow 
of another of the same kind. Its operation and efi*ects 
are difierent from those of the subsoil plow, as the sur- 
face soil is covered by the earth taken up from below by 
the second plow.] The field was manured alike with 
manure from the farm-yard, and planted to potatoes. 
The trench plowed part gave 7 tons, 1 cwt., 2 quar- 
ters, per acre; the subsoiled, 7 tons, 9 cwt., 2 quarters; 
and the part only plowed, 6 tons, 14 cwt., 1 quarter, 
per acre — ^making a difference of 15 cwt., 1 quarter 
per acre, in favor of subsoiling, over the part plowed 
only in the ordinary way; and a difference of 8 owt. over 
trench plowing. 

The next experiment was made on a field which had 
been partially drained several years since. The soil 
** an earthy loam incumbent on clay." A pcnrtion of 
the field was subsoiled, and the remainder plowed to 
the ordinary depth. The field was sown to barley ia 
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1846. The appearance of the crop was most favora* 
ble on the sobeoiled portion during the time it was 
Rowing, and when threshed, gave the following re- 
sails: — The subsoiled portion yielded 8 quarters, 3 
bushels, per acre, with 36| cwt. of straw; the part 
BOt subsoiled, yielded 7 quarters, 4 bushels, 3 pecks, 
par acre, with 28 ewt. of straw — making a difference 
in favor of sabsoiling of 6 bnshels, 1 peck of grain, and 
S4 awt. of straw per acre. 

ICE-HOUSES. 



Few persons who have ever known the advantages 
^hioh ice affords during the warm season, would be 
billing to forgo the use of the article. It was formerly 
fegarded as a luxury which -the rich only could enjoy, 
but, fortunately, it is now afforded at so cheap a rate 
A6 to be within the reach of all. In cities it may read- 
ily be obtained from those who make a business of stor- 
itig it for sale, and in the country each one may secure 
bis own supply at a cheap rate. Every farmer, unless 
be lias extraordinary advantages in regard to the use 
6f cold spring water, and an airy, cold cellar, should 
haVe an ice-house. A reservoir formed by damming a 
imall stream, such as almost every farm affords, will 
^eld as much ice as will be wanted for the supply of 
m family. In general', however, there are ponds or 
•trearos within a few miles ftom which «ui abundant 
«qpply can be obtained. 

It is now pretty well settled that ioe-housei fthoold 







Fig. 80. S$ction qf th« let-house abov4 ground. 
be built chiefly or entirely above ground. Those wbioh 
have generally been built by the great ice-dealers and 
exporters, have not been much sunk into the earth. It 
has been ascertained that the dampness of the ground 
operates against tlie preservation of the ice. 

Mr. DowNiNO. in the first volume of the Hartictd- 
turut, gives ar* extract from a letter received from Mr. 
N. J. Wybth, of Cambridge, Mass., a gentleman 
who has had much experience in the management of 
ice, and is largely concerned in its exportation. From 
Mr. W.*s letter, we take the following description of an 
iee-house above ground : 

"An ice-house above ground should be built upon the 
plan of having a double partition, with the hollow space 
between filled with some non-conducting substance. 

** In the first place, the frame of the sides should be 
formed of two ranges of upright jouti, six by four in- 
obet ; the lower ends of the joists should be put into , 



the ground vnthout any till, which is apt to let air pass 
through. These two ranges of joists should be about 
two feet and one-half a part at the bottom, and two 
feet at the top. At the top these joists should be 
morticed into the cross-beams which are to support the 
upper floor. The joists in the two ranges should be 
placed each opposite another. They should then be 
lined or faced on one side, with rough boarding, whi6b 
need not be very tight. This boarding should be nailed 
to those edges of the joists nearest each other, so that 
one range of joists shall be outside the building, and 
the other inside the ice-room or vault. (Fig. 81.) 
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fig. 81. Mamtur of nailimg iks boards to ths foists. 

" The space between these boardings or partitiont' 
should be filled with wet tan, or sawdust, whichever h 
cheapest or most easily obtained. The reason for using 
wet material for filling the space is, that during winter 
it freeses, and until it is again thawed, little or no toe 
will melt at the sides of the vault. 

" The bottom of the ice vault should be filled abonc 
a foot deep with small blocks of wood ; these are lev* 
elled and oovered with wood shavings, oyer which a 
strong plank floor should be laid to receive the ice. 

*' Upon the* beams above the vault, a pretty tight 
floor should also be laid, and this floor should be ooir* 
ered several inches deep with dry tan or sawdust. The 
roof ef the ice-hoase should have considerable pitoh^ 
and tke spaee between the upper floor and the roof 
should be ventilated by a lattice window at each gable 
end, or something equivalent, to pass out the warm aitf 
which will accumulate beneath the roof. A door must 
be provided in the side of the vault to fill and discharge 
it j but it should always be clo&ed op higher than the 
ioe, and when not in nse should be kept closed alto- 
gether.'' 



AcTioif OP White Lead with Oil. — Every one maj 
have noticed that paint in which white lead is mixed, 
after it has been applied awhile, cracks, and scales ofll 
This is explained by the fact that lead exerts a chemi* 
oal action on oils, in consequence of which the oil^ 
when in combination with the lead, continues to bar* 
den, until at last, under the various changes of the at- 
mosphere, it becomes brittle, breaks into scales, And 
cleaves off*. On account of this action, it is thought 
that no white lead should be put into what is called 
the " priming'* coat, in painting buildings or articles 
which are not designed to be white. Black paint is 
more durable than white. This may have been noticed 
where, as on guide-boards, &c., black letters have' 
been formed on a white ground. The black remain^ 
perfect long after the surrounding parts have mould- 
ered away, leaving the letters standing in " relief." 
This is explained as follows : The black paint is made 
chiefly of lamp-black, which substance is nearly pure 
carbon, and is known to be one of the most imperisha- 
ble substances in nature — that it is not changed by the 
vegetable in combination with which it is used as paint, 
in consequence of which the slightest film of the com- 
pound is a most durable protection against the destruc- 
tive influenoes of the weather. 



Crops in Illinois. — The crops in Bureau co., ave- 
rage the present season, 15 bushels per acre for wheat, 
40 for corn, and 40 to 50 for oats. 
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THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK. 



Hbatiwo Houses bt Hot Aim Fuknaces. — I saw 
in a late number of the Cultivator, a very interesting 
eoromoDication from Gbo. Geddes, on the subject of 
warming houses, in which was illustrated most of the 
^any superior advantages of the hot air furnace, when 
rightly constructed, which not only combines the ad- 
rantages of the open fire place and the dose stove, but 
greatly adds to the benefiis of both, without partaking, 
in the least, of any of their evils. My object now is 
to tell my experience, which will verify all Mr.GEDDES 
says in favor of his furnace, and perhaps suggest some 
new ideas that may be useful to oar farming communi- 
ties, who have heretofore seemed to think that such 
laxnries did not belon;; to them, or they would have en- 
joyed them long ago, if it were for no other reason 
than the saving of expense. My furnace is built very 
maoh like Mr. Geddes', only the stove is wholly within 
the vault, which has a shut iron door, such as is spoken 
of by him as an improvement; the vault is as small as 
18 convenient for putting up the stove within it, being 
about one foot spare all around ; the stove is four and 
a half feet long, twenty- two inches high, and fourteen 
inches wide. The hot air chimney, in which the smoke- 
pipe is enclosed, rises two and a half feet above the 
first-floor, in one corner of the dining room, where 
there is an offset covered with a cast iron plate, with a 
boiler hole directly over an elbow in the srooke-ptpe, 
which affords sufficient heat to boil water in a short 
time, in cold weather. The hot air chimney then cob- 
tinues two and a half feet above the second floor, where 
there is another offset, as before, in the parlor above , 
over another elbow in the smoke*pipe, which turns into 
the smoke chimney. There are nine rooms, five of 
whtoh come in contact with the hot air chimney, in 
which there is an opening near the floor to each, so 
that the whole are sufficiently warmed, without pipes 
to convey the heat from the furnace below ; the other 
rooms are bed rooms, and open into these five, and are 
•efficiently warmed, by leaving the door ajar, for all 
comfortable purposes — the hot air, being crowded into 
the main room, finds its way into the bed room sooner 
than it would if every crack and crevice in the bed- 
room, as well as the parlor, were called upon to furnish 
a supply of air for an ordinary fire place, or if the par- 
lor was heated by a tight stove, which ensures no cir- 
«alation of air at all. 

The first cost of my whole apparatus, was much less 
than I could have prepared for heating five principal 
rooms, saying nothing about the saving of wood, which 
is considerable, the preparing it for small stoves, which 
is more, the time making fires, the room occupied by 
the stove and wood-box, the dirt which is unavoidably 
accumulated, and the blacking of stoves, &c., which 
are all minor considerations, when we speak of the 
health and comfort, afforded by a whoh»ome, comfor- 
table, summer air, circulating through the whole house, 
both night and day, all winter; and, instead of feeling 
a draft of cold air, which is driven out through every 
crevice, by the hot air rising, and continually forcing 
its way into the room, from the furnace below. I 
have enjoyed these luxuries only three years past, and 
I consider I am fully recompensed for the loss of our 
former dwelling by fire, which required five stoves, and 
more expense for pipe alone, than the whole cost of 
oor present heating apparatus, to render life any way 
tolerable, compared with the comforts of oor furnace^ 
in the winter season. 

There have been numerous failorea in the oonatroe- 



tion of hot air furnaces; they seldom have heating sor* 
face sufficient for the heat required, and generally hAve 
too much space in the vault around the stove. Xha 
heating surface should be so proportioned to the be&t 
required, as not to require a red heat from every part. 
There is more or less vegetable matter floating in tlie 
atmosphere at all times, in the shape of dust, which, 
coming in contact with red hot iron, becomes charred 
or scorched, and rendered very unwholesome to breathe^ 
which is the cause of the peculiar smell that arises 
from a red hot stove. If the space be too large aboaC 
the stove, there is a loss of heat, occasioned by the cir- 
culation of air in the vault, before it is admitted into 
the room above; but if the space be so small, as to 
give a sufficient velocity to a constant current of air, 
in contact with the stove, more heat will be conveyed 
from the heated surface, which will be kept at a lower 
temperature, compared with the heat imparted, than 
when the space is larger. D. S. Howabd. LyotudaU^ 
WhJprU, 1847. 

Culture AND pbbparatiok of Sumac. — I oboerre m 
the December number of the CtUtivator, some remarks 
respecting sumac, which I am induced to notice, having 
while a resident in Montreal, and during the period 
that I filled the Vice chair of the Natural History So* 
ciety in that city, been instrumental in causing a prica 
to be offered for an essay on the best mode of prepar- 
ing that and many other articles suited to the arts. I 
regret to say the Society was unsuccessful in its object* 

Sumac, strange to say, is imported from Sicily into 
the United States. In the price current, published io 
the NtW'Ycrk Journal of Commerce , of the 14th D^ 
cember, it is quoted — 

Sumac Sicily Ton.... 945 to fiS.SO 

Do ....American.... " .... 

This latter Une looks as if no Anaerican was to be pro- 
cured, although, as you perceive) the price, $2.25 per 
cwt., is nearly as high as the farmer gets for his wheat. 
Surely if it can be made at little expense, and in large 
quantities, it should not be so sadly neglected. 

The mode of preparing sumac consists in catting 
down the shrubs during winter, so as to have a thick 
under growth of young shoots; to cut these young 
shoots down in summer when in full vigor, to allow 
them to dry; and then to grind them in a bark mill. It 
is the bark and the young wood which form the drag, 
not the leaves. 

The sumac thus imported into New York, is also 
imported from thence into Canada, for the use of the 
tanneries, although growing along side them. I was 
curious to know the peculiar properties of sumac as a 
tanning material, thus to be procured at a great cost 
and much trouble. I knew that it was used in Great 
Britain; but there of course all tanning materials are 
scarce. I found that sumac renders hemlock- tanned 
leather as light in color as the oak-tanned,, and what is 
more important, as impervious to water, and as dura- 
ble. The leather is about four-fifths tanned with hem- 
lock, and then finished with sumao. 

Sumac can be employed as a yellow dye, but is fugi- 
tive, and but little in request, Quercitron bark being 
superior in every respect. Its chief importance, in ad- 
dition to its use as a tanning material, being to prepare 
light skins, as morocco and the very finest calf skins. 
Its effect arises from the Gallic acid contracting the 
pores of the skin, thus rendering it hard and water- 
proof—it lightens the eolor of the hemlock-tanned 
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leather from the asaal effecU of acids on coloring 
matters. 

Sumnc is also used in Britain as a dye for slates, 
&nd various nentral colors, especially by calico printers; 
a.1so in dyein«v black cloth to save galls, and to give a 
certain degree of softness to the shade — a slight tinge 
of yellow, fh fact. It answers many of the purposes 
for which nut-galls are required. 

An article that sells nearly at as high a price as 
iBvheat, at one- tenth the cost, deserves consideration. 
It might form an important export. The American 
8amao, I am told, is inferior to the Sicilian — owing to 
its not being the right kind. Surely some seed coold 
be easily procured through the U. S. consul at Palermo. 

Madder, Weld, and Woad, ought also to be cultiva- 
ted extensively on this Continent. The soil and cU- 
mate are both fully as favorable as in the countries 
whence they are imported. Woad might be so pre- 
pared as to surpass the finest Indigo — indeed, a real 
Indigo of far finer color than any now to be procured, 
oould be made from it. These are points deserving 
every attention. Zea. Hamiltoity Canada Wtsi, 24th 
December y 1846. 

pRJESERVATJON OF Cabbages. — A Correspondent in 
the May number of the Cultivator, inquires touching 
the best mode of preserving cabbages through the 
winter. I have a plan which ten years' experience has 
shown to be a very good one; but whether it is the 
Vest, or even a novel one, to most of your readers, I 
will not pretend to decide: — 

I let ray cabbage stand until late in the season, and 
(if I discover no symptoms of rot) until we have un- 
mistakable signs of the appearance of winter. I choose 
the dryest part of my garden or field, and with spade 
or hoe dig holes in rows, say two feet apart, just large 
enough to receive about two- thirds of a cabbage head. 
I select one of the largest and most solid heads, pull it 
up by the roots, wrap it up in the large coarse leaves, 
tliat grow to the stalk, and chuck it into one of the 
holes, with the stump inclining upwards, at an angle 
of 45 degrees, or even placed vertically. Nothing now 
remains but to shovel on two or three inches of dirt, 
and press it down upon the head and around the stump, 
a few inches of which may be left above ground, to 
mark the spot, and serve as a handle to pull the cab- 
bage up by. Treated in this way, I have found them 
finer by far — fresher, tenderer, sweeter — than when 
gathered in the fall, and have never lost a sound head. 
I have gone out in March, when there was three feet 
of snow on the spot, and with shovel and crow-bar, 
have exhumed such cabbages as would have made your 
correspondent's mouth water, and long after the frost 
was out of the ground, I have found them equally good. 
This mode is attended with some more labor, than that 
of huddling them into large holes or trenches, or hang- 
ing them up in the cellar, but to those who are fond of 
fresh cabbage in the spring — ^and I confess to an espe- 
cial fondness for the same, having spent many years in 
the capacity of a tailor — the extra pains is labor well 
bestowed. N. H. BalUton Spa^ Juiie, 1847. 

Proper time for cutting Timber. — In the June 
number of the Cultivator, I notice a few remarks from 
" Agricola," on the subject of cutting timber, in which 
he says, that early in March, 1846, they cut timber 
(ohestnut) which was frozen hard, and tiiat sprouted 
Well the ensuing summer. He also inquired what could 
make the diflerence between his experience and that of 
my own, in the article to wbi<^ he refers. 

In reply to our observing friend we will say, then, 
that as his own remarks go to show the early part of 
March, 1846, partoqk very distinctly of much of the 
ekaracter of mid-winter— at any rate his chestnut tlm- 
ber wasfrogfn hard when he out it^that was the oate 



with timber in our own surroundings; and more, the 
snow was from three to four feet deep upon a level with 
us. until, probably, the 10th or 15th of the month. Of 
course there was no great amount of freezing and 
thawing about those days; but, on the contrary, the 
temperature savored more of that of December than 
of March. 

The fact he notices was observable with us. Con- 
siderable chestnut and other timber was cut down, while 
frozen, early in March, and from those stumps, made 
under all circumstances like those of trees fallen in the 
heart of winter — except that the days and nights to 
pass away before the time of the expanding leaf, were 
to be fewer than when the chopping was done at an 
earlier season — sprouts started and grew vigoronslj 
the coming season. 

Nor is this, in anyway, derogatory to the fact thai 
we then asserted in 1846, but merely a different result, 
arising from diflerent circumstances. Had his timber 
been in a condition like that of ours, when he cut it 
down, we think it very probable the same efiect would 
have been produced. But when timber is frozen liard, 
and bleeding takes p.ace at the time of cutting — for 
there is very little, if any, circulation of sap at that 
time in the timber, more than there is in the flow of 
water on the surface of a river, when it is thoroughly 
converted into a mass of ice. Perhaps we may ven- 
ture to suppose, that previous to the process of thaw* 
ing in the timber or stump, the sap vessels, at the 
point of disintegration, became seared, or so callous as 
to prevent a serious loss of the sap. At any rate, the 
tubes or vessels through which the sap a^ceuds, cannot 
be in that perfect state for rapid action in which it is 
found when the root is sending up materials lor new 
foliage and now growth. 

Since we are upon the subject, we will tay, as it 
often happens that timber must, for convenience if 
never from necessity, be cut in seasonajvhen the sap 
is in full flow, to those who are careful of their timb«r 
lands, it must be a desideratum to use efficient meaiie 
to prevent the loss of sap by excessive flowing, and 
consequently the loss of new shoots, which should be 
sustained and nourished by the old roots until they caa 
prepare themselves to draw nourishment from their 
own resources. To do this eflTectually, it is only ne* 
oessary to cover the stomp with some substance — na 
matter what — that will close the pores, and thus pre* 
vent the waste which ends in total loss. We have ef* 
footed this objeet by simply smearing the surface of 
the stump with muck in its naturally wet state, and 
clay is very good, when worked to a salvey consistent 
cy; bat the best panacea of all that has come within 
my observation, is to take soft manure from the oow 
stable, and mix it in equal parts with almost any loamy 
earth, and worked so as to spread freely but firmly 
over the wounded part. Of the healing qualities of 
the former substance there can be no mistake in the- 
minds of those who have witnessed its eflSoiency, and 
the latter seems to give it a oonsistenoy which renders 
its continuance on the parts where applied as durabie 
as necessity requires. 

Notwithstanding the almost boundless forests in 
many parts of our country, there is no question but 
the protection and preservation of timber lands is yet 
to become a great question in our national economy. 
Indeed, it may well be so now in many sections of al« 
most every one of our lovely sisterhood of States, and 
with our increasing population, rolling like a great 
flood in every direction, and our manufacturing enter* 
prizes, building cities by every waterfall, and explor- 
ing the earth for its secret treasures under every moim* 
tain and along every valley, its importance must tn- 
crease. Prudence, tlien, dictates that, although an 
abuodaaee awaU us £rom that already grown for every 
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vaedfcil supply, that a doe regard to the well being of 
aaoiber age, we regfard tbie sabjeot with liberal views, 
and act with a benevolent and just reference to their 
comfort and iaterest. W. Bacon. Michmond, Mms§.j 
1S47, 

Ide's Wm£L CcTLTrvATOB.— In the September aom- 
ber of the Caltivator, is an engraving of " Ide's wheel 
Coltivator and wire grass Plow," an advertisement of 
which appeared in the Aagost number of yoor paper. 

From the name, I was led to ^appose, that it was 
fitted to eradicate that 'pest of the farmers, '' wire 
grass;" bat as neither you, nor Mr. Ids in his adver- 
tisement, sav anything on the subjeet, bat in enamera- 
ling its advantages leave that wholly out, I am left in 
doabt. If this coltivator will eradicate wire grass, 
witch grass, and other tough rooted grasses, it will 
prove a very osefal invention. Will you, or "Mr.^DK, 
nave the goodness to inform me, whether this imple- 
ment justifies its name, " wire grass plow?** Where 
it can be procured, and at what price f From its de- 
scription, I conclade it is to be used for the second, or 
cross plowing. 

I think if persons, who have newly invented imple- 
ments to sell, would, in their advertisements, be a little 
moro'p&rticular as to the properties of the implement, 
and would name the price, it would save much trouble; 
and probably would, in many cases, ensure their sale. 
When a farmer sees a new implement advertised, he 
wants to know its properties and price; and then he 
'will be able to judge whether the proposed benefit and 
bis means will justify the expense. P. 

Lime as Manttre. — Lime appears to have snceeed- 
ed much better as manure in some regions of the coun- 
try than in others. The eminent success which has 
Attended its use in many places, should iodooe a trial, 
at least throughout the country. 

Two communications have appeared in the Ohio C«/- 
tivator, describing its very sacoessful application, of 
which the following is the substance: — ^The first ezperi- 
■lent was eight or nine years ago, with three aores of 
•Id, worn-out field, the soil clayey, with some loose 
■and stones. It was applied at the rate of 100 bushels 
per acre, after the land was plowed, and before it was 
liarrowed, for corn. The corn on the limed ground 
was nearly twioe as heavy as on the rest. The same 
was true of the oats that followed the oora ; and of the 
wheat after the oats; and of the clover after the wheat, 
where the heavy growth indicated to a foot where the 
lime terminated. A subsequent oommunication from 
the same writer states, that lime had been applied both 
with and without manure. ''When we put on the lime, 
we always put on all the manure we make, either in 
the spring or in the fall — which is from 75 to 100 cart- 
loads. Lime itself will make the ground produce 
•bout 60 per cent. — lime and manure, 100 per cent.— 
when we put on 100 bushels of lime per acre, which we 
always aim to do." 

8oaBEL. — The same oorrespondent states that a 
sandy field, or a hill of chestnut, poplar, and hickory 
timber, soon after it was cleared, failed to produoe 
mnoh grass, or anything else than " horse sorrel." A 
handriKl bushels of lime per acre were applied before 
•owing wheat, and clover sowed on the wheat towards 
fpring. '' The sorrel left about the time it saw the 
young clover, and has not been seen since." 

Farmers who have applied lime with partial or little 
Apparent benefit, often estimate its use erroneously, by 
not taking into aooount the long endurance of its en- 
riching powers, which is many times that of common 
barn manure. 

TAaiBTrES IN Wheat. — Lawscm describes 83 vari- 
eties in wheat ; Le Cootenr 160 ; and the Museum of 
Hm Agriooltnral Society in Sootland kaa 141 Tarictiac 
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Wb are more and more convinced of the ndvmnlMLg^ 
of incorporating with our agrieultural exhibttions, tlie 
feature of purchase and sale. If the shows were heUI 
at central and accessible points, we are satisfied thjmX 
the opportunities they would afford for buying and seli* 
ing live-stock of all kinds, implements, valuable ap^w^ 
&c., would go far towards keeping up the interest nod 
insuring respectable exhibitions. 

At the late meeting at Saratoga, there was a rery 
good display of implements, and we believe that aales 
and orders, chiefly by a few individuals, were made to 
the amount of $ 1 200 to $ 1500. The sales in live stcMtk 
were also oonaiderable. We were informed that tl&a 
pair of matched horses which took the first premnum 
were sold for $1000, and that several other pairs wcro 
sold at fair prices, as well as several breeding noarcs 
and young horses. In cattle, there was considerable 
inquiry for young Purhams of good quality. Severml 
sales were made, and more might have been mada, 
had there been on the ground a sufficient number of such 
as were wanted. On account of this deficiency » aeva* 
ral persons who wished to procure Durhams, went 
away without purchasing. Nearly all the Devoas 
which were offered for sale, found purchasers. Mr. 
Washbok, of Otsego county, and his associates, who 
exhibited tftook with him, sold to the amount of aboot 
$700— chiefly calves, at $50 to $75 each. Cattle of 
other breeds, as Herefords and Ayrshires, might have 
been sold had they been offered. 

In sheep of all kinds, and in swine, there were b«t 
few sales, not owing to want of purchasers, but to the 
lack of a proper assortment. 

Now, if, as before observed, these exhibitions cooM 
be made in reality /atr<«— especially for the sale of the 
ch<ficest stock, and the most useful implements — tha 
object of buying or selling would induce the people to 
come forward on these occasions with whatever is bui 
tuiitd to tlu market. This wouM afford a healthy stUB* 
ulus, and the producer would feel safe in devoting hi* 
attention to those objects for which the marketable de- 
mand should afford the greatest profit. 

We would make a suggestion in relation to another 
matter which we think of considerable importance. A 
great objection with farmers residing at a distanoe 
from the places where the shows are held, in regard to 
the exhibition of their stock, is the expense to which 
they would be subjected, while at the same time there 
i.« much uncertainty whether they would receive any^ 
thing as a remuneration. To obviate such a difficulty, 
the agricultural society of Worcester, Mass., and some 
other societies, have adopted the practice of paying 
travelling fee*. Such animals as the examining eom- 
mittees think worthy — whether they receive premiums 
or not — are, on their recommendation, entitled to re* 
ceive a certain sum per mile for the distance they have 
travelled in coming to the show. Of course, inferior 
animals are not entitled to any such encouragement. 
This rule effectually does away the objection that those 
situated near the place where the shows are held, have 
all the advantage in regard to competing for premiums. 



LiquiD MAifURB.— -The papers occasionally contain 
accounts of interesting and very successful experiments 
with liquid manure. It is indeed very valuable; bat 
we believe a large share of the advantages resnlc from 
the simple watering which the plants thus obtain. The 
manure itself should not by any means have all the 
credit, as we know very well from experience, that a 
simple, a regular irrigation of ^rden plants, has k 
some oases cansed an increase in growth which wooU 
hardly be e«|»otcd from the moat copioaa maaaring* 
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EXHIBITIONS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



From the accounts we have received, and from what 
"we have ourselves observed, we believe that the exhibit 
tiona of ai^ricultural societies have in general been 
'better attended the present Year, and have in most 
cases been of a more interestincr character, than for> 
jnerly. The inference deducible from this is, that the 
public are becoming more interested in rara! pursuits, 
and that agriculture and its associated arts are assum- 
ing in the minds of the people the elevated position 
which they deserve. The effect cannot but be salutary 
on the prosperity and happiness of the country at large. 
It will be the means of bringing a greater mental force 
find energy to the cultivation of the earth, and on the 
sure principle that '* knowledge is power," will give to 
the farmer and artizan greater success in their voca- 
tions, and greater influence in their social and political 
relations. 

We had the pleasure of attending three of the exhi- 
bitions in Massachusetts and one in Connecticut, viz : 
Pittsfleld, Springfield, Northampton, and Hartford. 
The little space allowed us in the present number will 
not admit of our entering much into detail in describ- 
ing the many interesting matters which we met with 
at these shows. Being, therefore, under the necessity 
of speaking in general terms only, we trust our friends 
will discover a reasonable apology for omissions, in the 
circumstances we are placed under. 

The show at Pittsfleld was on the 6th and 7th of 
October. Finding that the show at Springfield took 
place on the same days, we left Pittsfleld at the close 
of the first day, in order that we might be at Spring- 
field in time to witness a part of the exhibition at that 
place. The exhibition at Pittsfield wus the thirty- 
$evenih which has been held by the Berkshire county 
society — that association having instituted the first 
" cattle show" in the United States, in 1810. The in- 
creasing success which has attended the long career of 
this society, affords unmistakeable evidence of its good 
management. The exhibition on the present occasion 
was in most respects considered as good as usual . The 
most interesting feature of New England agricultural 
show's generally is the working oxen, and the display 
of these at Pittsfield was quite large, and there were 
many valuable pairs — though, to be candid, we must 
say, that too large a proportion of them were large- 
boned, rough, and qoite too coarse for profit either as 
feeders or workers. The objection of coarseness would 
also apply in some degree to the cows, yet some of 
them were not obnoxious to this charge, and were evi- 
dently valuable animals. There were but three or 
four bulls offered, and they by no means of superior ex- 
eellence. There were some very fine swine, and hardly 
one that wa« not good. The sheep were not nnme- 
lons, and in general of only middling quality — but 
Ikere were a few good Merinos. The show in the hall 
wss said to be not so large as that of last year. Tliere 
were, however, handsome specimens of various house- 
hold fabrics, dairy products, fruits, vegetables, bpeci- 
mens of the mechanic arts, &o. As we left on the 
first day, we did not hear the address or witness the 
plowing match. 

At Springfield the exhibition was equal to former 
fears. Not having been present on the first day, we 
onljr saw the exhibition of horses — which was uncom- 
BUNily fine-Hind the display in the hall. The latter 
ms altogether good, and id some respects superior. 
Tbsshow at batter and chesae was the best we ever 



witnessed for a county society. The butter was ar- 
ranged for exhibition in a manner worthy of imitation. 
A sample of each lot was moulded into handsome 
lumps and placed under a tight glass case, secure from 
dust and the action of the air. Apples, pears, and 
other fruits were numerous and of superior appearance. 
The show of vegetables was really very fine, compris- 
ing the finest specimens of the choicest of our culi- 
nary articles. The ornamental decorations of the hall 
were of a very tasteful character — the flowers especi* 
ally being arranged in beautiful style. The address 
was delivered by Prof. C. U. Shbpard, of Amherst 
College. We took some notes of it from which we 
shall endeavor to furnish a sketch for tmr next number. 
At present we can only say that it was highly inter- 
esting and strictly utilitarian in its character. 

The exhibition at Northampton was on the 13th and 
14th of October. Here, also, we were unable to spend 
but one day, as we were desirous of being at Hartford 
on the 14th. The society located at Northampton, 
formerly embraced the three counties of Hampden, 
Hampshire, and Franklin; but the former county has 
within a few years organized a society of its own, 
holding its exhibitions at Springfield. 

In most departments, the display at Northamptoc 
was large, and in general it was very satisfactory 
The working oxen were out in greater numbers than at 
any show wo have attended for several years. The 
town of East Hampton showed a team of 39 yoke, 
West Hampton forty-four, South Hadley twenty-eight, 
and Conway twenty- three yoke. The latter team was 
in general appearance superior to any one of the same 
size we ever saw from one town. Besides these teams 
there were many single yoke of oxen of fine appear- 
ance. There were a few superior milch cows; but the 
bulls were not of a quality which would entitle them 
to commendation. There were a few very good pigs; 
but no good sheep — at least we saw none. 

The display of fabrics was not large. The venera- 
ble Dr. Stebbins, of Northampton, wnth unabated zeal 
in the silk cause, exhibited almost every description of 
silk article, from the cocoon to the wrought fabric, 
and mulberry paper. Fruits were especially fine, com- 
prising specimens of the choice new pears. Vegetables 
were w^eli represented. Dairy products respectable as to 
quantity ; we were told the quality was unexceptionable. 

The plowing match was contested by eighteen teams, 
and most of the work was executed in a creditable 
manner. But we shall probably speak more partion- 
Inrly of this and some other matters hereafter. 

WoRcxsTEB County, Mass. — The annual show of 
this long-established and useful society, took place at 
Worcester on the 23d of September. In some depart- 
ments the competition was less than it has usually 
been. The general show of animals, however, is stated 
to have been very good, and that of manufactures bet- 
ter than last year. The show having been held a fort- 
night earlier than usual, and books having been offered 
instead of money for premiums, it is thought operated 
to render the show less interesting. 

The show of the Worcester Horticultural Society, 
which took place at the same time of that of the Ag. 
Society, was excellent. 

Essex County. — Show held at Lynn, September 
29th. From several accounts we have seen, the ex- 
hibition appears to have been a very good one. Ttiirty 
teams were engaged in the plowing match, and there 
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was also a good show of working oxen. The address, 
hj T. £. Payson, is highly commended. 

Middlesex County. — Show at Concord, Oct. 6th. 
The Man. Plowman says — *' we perceived no falling 
ofi* in the number of people present, or in the live stock 
and manufactures exhibited. The fruits too were quite 
abundant and of excellent quality.'' The double teams 
in plowing were required to plow to the depth of nine 
inches, and the single teams (that is one pair of oxen 
or horses) eight inches. The address was by £. H. 
Derby, Esq. — the subject, a statistical account of the 
business of the county. 

Connecticut. — The principal days of the Hartford 
County show, were the 14tb and 15th of October, 
though the in-door part was kept open the greater part 
of the week. Without intending any flattery, the en* 
tire display may be pronounced one which did great 
credit to the citizens of Hartford, as well as those of 
.he county generally. The in-door part was more ex 
•db.ive, and as a whole superior to any county show 
we ever attended. We regret that our limited space 
will not permit us to follow oar inclinations by giving 
a more particular notice. Wo shall, however, avail 
ourselves of another opportunity to speak in reference 
to particular articles and things. The fruits of all 
kinds, common to the latitude, were good. Apples were 
very abundant, comprising many of the best varieties. 
Autumn and winter pears were also Ane. The vege* 
table products numerous and good. Dairy products 
looked well. The fabrics were entirely '^ too numerous 
to mention." 

Of cattle there were some good Durhams. A fat 
Durham ox, exhibited by Dr. Carrington, of Farm- 
ington, for symmetry and quality, is rarely equalled by 
the best of that or any other breed. There were also 
some good Devons, and some good mixed bloods. The 
working oxen made a large display, and they were 
generally remarkably good, both as to appearance and 
discipline. The plowing match had fourteen competi- 
tors. The ground was so wet that it was almost im- 
possible to plow it well. A few teams, however, suc- 
ceeded in making fair work,- but in most cases the fur- 
rows wore too wide, were turned over too flat, and left 
heavy and close. 

The address was by Prof. John P. Norton, of Yale 
College. It was a sound, practical discnurse, and was 
evidently received with great approbation. We shall 
probably be able to give it to our readers next month. 

New-Haven County. — Show held at Waterburyon 
the Gth of October. The Waterbury American says 
it was a splendid exhibition, and doubts whether ** in 
some points of view it has ever been exceeded by any 
county exhibition in the Union." It is stated that ac- 
cording to enumeration there were about 1300 head of 
working oxen, or 650 yoke. There were 164 yoke 
from Watertown, and from Waterbury 150 yoke. At 
a trial of strength it is stated that a yoke of oxen be- 
longing to J. N. Blakeslee, of Watertown, drew a 
load of stone which weighed, without the cart on 
which it was placed, 8772 lbs. — They moved the huge 
load, it is said, "very handsomely." A pair of stags, 
belonging to J. A. Lewis, also moved the load. The 
show, altogether, passed ofll'witli great eclat. 

Litchfield County. — Show held at Litchfield on the 
29th and 30th of Sept. Wo learn by the Inquirer ^ that 
in articles of domestic manntncture, and hortictiltural 
and vegetable productions, the display was not as great 
as in some previous year;*; but that the superior quality 
of the articles exhibited the present season, in some 
degree made up for the deficiency. The show of cat- 
tle, horses, and sheep, is spoken of as numerous and 
of the first quality. The Devon cattle of Mr. Hurl- 
but, of Winchester, and the cattle and sheep of Mr. 
^ Blakeslee, of Watertown, are highly .spoken of. The 
*Atter had thirteen pair of matched oxen and steers. 



Vermont. — Windham County. — Show and Fair 
look place at Brattleboro on the 6th and 7th oT Oet^ 
her. The Phctnix says — ** the articles and «iiiin«i» 
exhibited were highly creditable, and many of them of 
superior quality — though inferior, oo the whole, to 
those exhibited at the fair last year." 

Rutland County. — Show at Rutland on the 29tii 
and 30th September. The Herald informs as that tbe 
collection of people on the occasion was very large, 
and that the show " was such as no county in Vermoat 
or in New England need be ashamed of." The address, 
by Hon. George P. Marsh, is very highly spoken of. 

Chittenden County. — Show held at Burlinj^ton on 
the 22d and 23d of September. From the very fall and 
interesting account published in the Fret Press, -we 
have no doubt that it was a^rs/ra/e affair. The show 
of animals was large — the horses, ranged in a line, ex- 
tended half a mile. The show of fruits is said to have 
been '' magnificent '' — showing that the valley of L»mk» 
Cham plain is not behind other sections in these pro- 
ductions. The show of butter and cheese was exten- 
sive. Of household manufactures more than 300 dif- 
ferent articles were exhibited, '' besides a large amoaot 
of fancy work." The address was by J. W. Mat, Esq. 

New- York. — Greene County. — The annual Fair 
and Cattle Show of the Greene County Society, took 
place at Windham Centre, on the 20th and 21st days 
of September, and it is said surpassed any one previ- 
ously held in that county. The collection of people 
was large, and all seemed animated with miich sea] 
in the cause of agricultural improvement. There were 
three teams of fine oxen — two of twenty yoke each, 
and one of thirty yoke — from three different towns, 
which are spoken of as having attracted much atten- 
tion. There were also some fine horses, milch cows, 
and other stock. The address was delivered by Mr. 
Johnson, secretary of the State Society, and was re- 
ceived with evident satisfaction. Col. Z. Pratt, of 
Prattsville, the President of the Society, to whose lib- 
eral exertions its prosperous condition is in a great de- 
gree due, in introducing Mr. Johnson to the meeting, 
made some appropriate remarks, in which he referred 
very happily to the advantages resulting to the farmere 
from their gathering themselves together — making tbe 
occasion a freeman's jubilee. During the exercises 
many odes were /rang, among whioh was an original 
one of much merit by Miss Allen, of Washingtoa 
county. 

Oneida County. — The exhibition was held at 
New Hartford on the 23d of September. It was 
pronounced by many the best ever held in the conntj. 
The productions of the farm, garden, and dairy, were 
numerous and of good quality. There was also a good 
show of manufactured articles. The live stock issakl 
to have been well represented. 'The exhibition was 
uncommonly good, especially that of working oxen. 
An exchange paper remarks, that '' in horned cattle, 
butter and cheese, it was evident that this excelled the 
late State Fair at Saratoga." 

Jefferson County. — The exhibition was held 
at Watertown On the 15th of September. The 
weather was nnpropitions, it being rainy most of tke 
day. There was, however, a very respectable show of 
horses and working oxen, and at the hall appropriated 
for their reception, were good specimens of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, flowers, and manufactured articles. Dr. 
Lee, of Rochester, delivered the address, whioh was 
listened to and approved by a large audienoe. 

Thr Rensselaer County Society held its exhibition 
at Troy on the 22d and 23d of September. We at- , 
tended on the first day, and are pleased to say that the 
display of the products of agriculture, horticiUtttrs, the 
various mechanic arts, domestic and honsehold mam* 
factures, 8to., wts each as did great credit to the oiti- 
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sens of the county. In many respects the show was 

bot > tent and excellence, superior to any otacr 

county show we had previously witnessed. 

The enclosure m which temporary buiidingp were 
erected for the occasion was filled — jammed^ in fact — 
with people, and the animals and objects presented for 
exhibition. The fixtures were quite complete, in them- 
selves, but space was wantin^r to accommodate so great 
a throng. It was estimated that the numbei^ of per- 
sons who entered the grounds during the show, was 
12,000 to 15,000. 

The display of fruits was uncommonly fine. The 
OoUection was quite largo, embracing many rich speci- 
mens of the most esteemed varieties of apples, pears, 
peaches, nectarines, plums and grapes. Our limits will 
not admit of a detailed notice of the samples present- 
ed, but among the principal exhibitors we noticed the 
names of H. Burdeiy, S. E. Wabren, H. Vail and 
W. BuswELL, Troy ; T. Bbiogs and A. Briggs, 
Schaghticoke; W. Newcomb, Pittstown ; A. Walsh, 
8. D. Smith and A. Clark, Lansinsrburgh. 

The live-stock was numerous, and in each class com- 
prised some very good animals. The show of horses 
was the largest and best we ever saw for a county so- 
ciety. There was also some good horses exhibited 
from out of the county, among whioh we noticed the 
^•MorgoA Charger/* a compact and M-ell made stallion, 
by Mr. Durrell, of Cambridge, Washington county. 
Mr. Long, of the same county, exhibited his, horse 
'Tornado/ and another fine blood-horse called *Eclipte.' 
Very good horse stock was shown by S. M . Lown, Mr. 
Ecclesutmer, (who had fi <^ b aurilul colt ••• one 
mare,) I. T. Grant, H. Vail, M, Vanderhetden, 
and others. 

There was a large number of cattle, among which 
were some good Durhams from the herds of Messrs. 
Vail and J. H. Willard, Troy, and J. Haswell, 
Hoosick; and many cross-bred and common cows 
which appeared to bs good milkers. The working ox- 
en made a large display. There were four or five 
teams of five pair each, from different towns, and seve- 
ral good single pairs besides. 

The fine wooled sheep were not numerous, and the 
quality, with a few exceptions, not to be commended. 
There wore some good full-blood an4 cross-bred South 
Downs, and a few superior grade long- wooled sheep. 

The show of swine was good. Among them we no- 
ticed some superior ones oflered by J. H.Willard, and 
H. ToLHUB8T,Troy. 

The address was delivered by Hon. L. C. Ball, of 
Hoosick, and is spoken of by those who heard it, as an 
interesting and highly valuable production. 

Montgomery County. — Show and Fair held at 
Fultonville. It is said to have been ''all that the most 
sanguine anticipated" — the display being pronounced 
superior to any previous year. 

Oswego County. — Show at Mexico on the 29th and 
30th of September. The Timet says the exhibiti n 
furnished satisfactory evidence of the increasing inter- 
est felt by all classes in the agricultural prosperity of 
the county. The address by the President of the soci- 
ety, J. B. HiGGiNS, is spoken of in high terms. 

Vbrnon Ao. AssociATioN.-^This is a town society 
•rganized about a year and a half ago. The show for 
the present season was held at Vernon Centre on the 
6th of Oetober. No premiums were oflered — ^yot wo 
are informed that the shews have been well attended, 
and in horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, the display has 
been extensive and creditable. The exhibition of fab- 
rics, as well as fruits, vegetables, and even flowers, 
was large and fine. We tender our thanks to Mr. L. 
T. Marshall, corresponding secretary of the associa- 
tion, for a printed account of the show. 

Cayuga County. — Show held at Aobnm 29th and 



30th September. It is said to have been far the boat 
exhibition the society has ever held — ** exceeding tho 
most sanguine expectations of its friends.'' 

Dutchess County. — Show held at Poughkeepsie, 
Oct. — . The Journal and Eagle states that tho ex- 
hibition of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, &c., was the 
most extensive that has ever taken place at any of the 
shows in that county. The display of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, articles of domestic manufacture, &c., was 
thought to be superior to former exhibitions. The oo- 
casion gave great satisfaction to the numerous con- 
course of peoj)le assembled. 

Madison County. — Show held at Cazenovia Sept. 
29th and dOth. The exhibition of farm stock was 
less than usual. The number of people in attendance 
was much larger than was expected, showing that a 
deep interest is fell in the cause for which the societj 
was instituted. 

Livingston County. — Show at Genesee September 
29th. The Livingston Republican says the exhibition 
exceeded the highest expectations of all. The village 
is said to have been thronged with the multitude whioh 
assembled to witness or take part in the festivities. 
Hon. Allen Ayrault delivered the address, which 
was a sensible and valuable production. 

American Institute. — ^The annual exhibition of 
this institution was held the past month, and was we 
think fully equal, in the department of manufactures 
and the arts, to any one we have attended. There was 
a handsome display of agricultural implements^ front 
the warehouses of Mr. Allen, Messrs. Mayber & Co., 
and John Moore & Co., of New- York. In the depart- 
ment of agriculture, there was a fair show of butter, 
cheese, flowers, fruits and vegetables of various a. 
rare kinds, Indian corn, and other grains. We \v***"* 
not able to attend the oattle-show until tho second day'» 
exhibition, when a portion of the stock had been, we 
understood, taken from the ground. From what we 
saw and heard, we inferred that the show would com- 
pare well with the previous exhibitions. The largest 
contributor to this department, we believe, was R. L. 
Colt, Esq., of Paterson, N. J., who had on the ground 
Alderncy, Ayrshire and Devon cattle, white turkeys, 
white Ouinea hens, white topknot and Muscovy ducks, 
black, white and spangled Poland fowls, Dorkings, 
Creoles, Jersey Blues, and Malays. Messrs. Bell & 
Morris, Lewis G. Morris,Wm. B. Oddie, of Westches- 
ter county, Dr. Poole of New* Jersey, Mr. Townscnd 
and Mr. Blakeslee, ot Connecticut, and others, had 
fine animals on the ground. Tho Messrs. Wait, of 
Orange county, and Mr. Halleck, of Ulster, exhibited 
some of their fine South Down and long wooled sheep. 
Mr. Wm. Siickney, of Boston, presented a boar and 
sow of the Suflblk breed, a sow of the Middlesex breed, 
just imported, and a liUer of Suflblk pigs, which at- 
tracted much attention. They were all superior ani- 
mals, equal, undoubtedly, to any thing of the swina 
kind in the country. 



Potato Disease. — The most learned, thorough, and 
patient observations of the most eminent observers, are 
summed up in SUliman't Joumalf showing conclusively 
that this malady is not caused by an insect or fungus; 
and the only satisfactory result arrived at is this :— - 
That no nation should place its dependence solely on a 
single crop. If there is only one leg to the stool, and 
that is knocked out, the sitter thereon is at once placed 
in imminent jeopardy. 

Oxen drawing apart, may be prevented by con- 
necting tho horn of one ox to the horn of the other ■ bj 
means of a strong cord, tied at the tips of each horn. 
Balls on the horns render this easy. So says F. Win 
gate, in the Maint Farmtr. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORBESPONDENtS, kc 



To ouft AoENTS. — We publish this month a list of 
A<;ents, for our publications, in New England and in 
this state, and shall publish a list of those in other 
states io our next. As we send no paper to any one 
after the year for which the subscription is paid, we 
are under the necessity of calling annually on our 
Agents to renew their efforts to obtain and forward 
the subscriptions of their friends. It is by these efforts 
alone that the circulation of the Culitvator is sustained; 
and while tendering our heartfelt thanks to those who 
have heretofore so liberally rendered us their assistance , 
we invite them and others, to lay us under increased 
obligations by extending their aid and influence to the 
ensuing volume. In making out the list, some names 
may have been accidentally omitted ; but we hope no one, 
disposed to act as Agent, will fail to do so, even if he 
ihouid not find his name in the published list. 

CoMMiTNiCATioNS havo been received, since our Itet, 
from A Subscriber, O-o, Elias Cost, R. G., L. F. R., J. 
J. H., H. C. B., James Eaton, Ik. Marvel, Autograph. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows : 

Catalogue of Treetf ^c, grown in the Seneca Lake 
Higliland Nursery of E. C. Faosr, Catharine, Che- 

inuog county, N. Y. LandreWs Rural Register 

and Mmanae/or 1843, altogether the most valuable 
rural Almanac that we have met with, 100 pages duo- 
decimo — embracing a great variety of information on 
all matters of interest to the farmer and horticulturist. 
From the publishers, Lea & Blanch aed, Philadelphia. 
For sale at Little's bookstore, in this city — price 15 

cents. Seede of the Scuppernong Grape j from S. J. 

Wheblee. Murfreesboro, N. C. 

Oi^We neglected to acknowledp^e, as we should 
have done in our last number, our obligation to Messrs. 
Lea Sc Blanchard, the publishers of the American 
edition of Youatt's Treatise on the Pig, for the engra- 
vings of the Portraits of different breeds of swine, with 
which our notice of that work was illustrated. A copy 
of that work should be in the hands of every one who 
raises pigs. 

Feuit or AN ANCIENT Tree. — Among the fruits ex- 
hibited at the late show at Hartford, was an apple 
from the '' old Wyllis tree," which was brought from 
England and planted where it now stands, two hundred 
and eight years ago. We saw this venerable tree; it 
stands within a few rods of the '^ Charter Oak," so 
renowned in Connecticut history. The apple tree has 
only a mere shell of the trunk, with a few small green 
branches; yet it bore a dozen apples, perhaps, the pre- 
sent season. By the kindness of some friends we re- 
ceived some specimens of the fruit, which may be seen 
at our ofllco. The hollow in the old oak has probably 
increased considerably in sise sinoe it contained the 
Charter of the Colony, but it is still quite vigorous, 
and may stand another half eentory or longer. 

Receipts at the State Fair. — The receipts at the 
late State Fair at Saratoga, were more than stated in 
our last. They amounted to $4,034.22, being but 
$29S.95 less than at Auburn in 1846. 

Geo. Vajl, Esq., Troy, informs us that he has re- 
cently sold a bull calf, two months old, ffom his im- 
ported cow. Lady Barrington HI, by Meteor, to the 
Hon. Adam Fergusson and J. Wettenhall, Esq., of 
Canada West, for $300. 

ArrLB OF THE OBOWTH OF 1846.— G. y. 8. Dkic- 



NisTON Esq., of this city, has left with us a Ne wto wa 
pippin of the growth of last year, which is entirelj 
sound, and bids fair to remain so for some time longer. 

Blood Beet. — Mr. Thomas McMillan, of Ne^v. 
Scotland, has left us a winter blood beet, weighing 6i 
lbs. — divested of tops and earth. 

Fine Squash. — We have received from Mr. Bowtm 
Nbwbt, (No. 8, ^Centre Washingtan Market, N. Y.9> 
a squash of a variety which he calls the " Cream 
squash." The seed, he informs us, was introdiioed 
from South America, three years ago. It appears to 
be the same kind that we have known under the nama 
of «' Cuba squash," ''Custard squash." fro. It ia lii^falj 
esteemed by those who are acquainted with it, both for 
its taste and long-keeping quaiilies. 

Ikpoetation or Pios. — William Sticknet, ^^-v 
of Boston, informs us that he has reoently inaporto^ 
from England, three " Improved Middlesex" sow pigm, 
and one '' Essex white" pig. He had intended to hava 
imported a boar, of the Middlesex breed, but the oaa 
purchased in England died on the passage. He haa, 
however, sent for another. Mr. 8. says — " I prefor 
the appearance of the Middlesex to the Essex — they 
are larger than the Suflblks, and equally as fine.'' H# 
has, at the present time, no pigs to spare exoept a few 
of the age of six to ten weeks. 

09* We have received from Mr. Thomas H. Ho»- 
ton, of New Lebanon, a handsome sample of oats. 
which we are inclined to think are the White Tartariaja 
variety. 

Fine new Plum. — We have received a sample o# 
another Seedling plum from the garden of Mr. Isaao 
Denniston, whose fine seedlings have so often auraot* 
cd attention. It was in perfection the first week 'm 
October, and is an excellent plum, closely resembli^y 
the Imperial or Prince's Gage, and fally equal to it ia 
flavor. 

Crib-bitino. — ^Horses sometimes contract the habir 
of biting their mangers, or whatever hard substanoB 
they can lay hold of. The habit results in considerable 
injury to the aalmal, in consequence, as is cominonl^ 
supposed, of his sucking or drawing in air. Mr* 
YouATT says the crib-bitiog horse is notoriously more 
subject to oolio than other horses. He says, also, that 
this is one of those tricks which are very contagion* 
and difficult to cure. The habit is so inveterate that 
when horses addicted to it have been turned to pasCura 
for the purpose o( curing it, they have been knowo, 
according to Mr. Youatt, to gallop across a field for 
the mere purpose of having a gripe at a rail. Mr. T. 
suggests that a strap buckled tightly round the neek, 
by compresfcing the wind-pipe, will prevent the bomb 
from *' cribbing." 

Wells Lathrop, Esq., of South Radley, Mitf., 
has a very valuable horse which has had this baKt for 
sometime; but by the use of a snratf strap, futtMi 
round the neck just so tight as to bear on tba wkid- 
pipe, he it eflectnally pre\'ented frem biting, and te 
horse is not in the least injured. 

Fxmci. — Professor Wat, of Cirencester Agricultil-' 
ral College, thinks the celebrated fairy ringt, know* 
in Ensfland and Scotland, are caused by fuftgi, the seedi 
or sporulcs of which, from some cause or other, become 
deposited on the surface of the ground, and spread ill 
circular form. He analysed the ash of fungi, gathered 
in one of these rings, and found it very rich in the irf* 
organic elements of vegetable Kfe. The fomgi tM 
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oontain a great quantity of nitrogen, and when gath- 
ered and ^aced in a heap in warm weather, they fer- 
mented rapidly, and gave oflf a disgusting and putrid 
smell, in every way resembling that of decomposing 
animal matter. Some of this fungi was collected and 
spread in the form of letters on the grass of a pas- 
ture, and the effect was readUy seen in the superior 
gprowth of the grass for a month afterwards. There is 
at least one species of fungus in this country, which, 
after exposure to the air for a few days, begins to de- 
eay, and in a short time emits a carrion-like odor, and 
we have seen the maggot of the flesh fly revelling in 
Its putjreseence. 

Improvement in PaxPAaiKO Wheat and other 
Grains for Flouring. — Mr. S. Bentz, of Boonsboro, 
Maryland, has invented a machine for preparing wheat 
for flouring, which appears likely to be highly useful. 
tie has forwarded to the Executive Committee of the 
N. T. State Ag. Society, samples of grain which have 

Jassed through this process, and the Secretary, Mr. 
OHNSON, has furnished us the following aooount of the 
machine: 

*' The improvement consists in taking the outer coat- 
ing or br^n from the wheat kernel previous to grind- 
ing. Its advantages are said to be — improving the or- 
dinary kindy of red wheat from 5 to 15 cents per 
bushel — making from them as good and fair flour as 
is now made from the best varieties. It also saves in 
^aoh barrel of flour from 40 to 52 pounds of wheat. 
A great saving of time in grinding is secured. It pro- 
duces also the best hot climate flour known. 

" Samples of wheat as grown, and with the bran off*, 
may be seen at the Agricultural Rooms, and the atten- 
tion of farmers and millers is invited to an examina- 
tion of the specimens. The Executive Committee 
have awarded to Mr. Bentz a diploma. They hope 
to be furnished hereafter with a full account of the pro- 
cess, with samples, and with the results." 

Fondness or the Indian for the Apple. — The 
fondness of the Indian for fruits and vegetables, has 
often been remarked. Mr. Schoolcraft, in his Re- 
port on the Iroquois, says, the apple is the '^ Iroquois 
banana." After the introduction of this fruit into this 
oountnr from France and Holland, the Indians, "cap- 
tivated," as he observes, "by its taste, lost no time in 
transferring it by sowing its seeds, to the sites of their 
ancient castles. " No one," he adds, " can read the 
Recounts of the destruction of the extensive orchards 
of the apple which were cut down on Gen. Sullivan's 
inroad into the Genesee country in 1779, without re- 
gretting that the purposes of war should have required 
tills barbaric act. The census will show that this taste 
remains as strong in 1845, as it was 66 years ago." 

Rensselaer Institute. — In publishing the report 
of the Board of Examiners of the Rensselaer Institute, 
fay's the Troy Daily Whigf we cannot omit contribu- 
ting our mite of praise to their testimony in favor of 
the institution. If the graduates of the Institute, who 
||0ctured at Morris Place Hall, may be considered spe- 
(rimens of the students it sends forth to engage in prac- 
tical scientific pursuits, then its cadets have nothing 
to fear from a comparison with those of West Point. 
At present, we believe, the number of students is limi- 
M to thirty. It ought to be extended to one hundred, 
and for this end liberal additions to the original en- 
dowment should be made. But few of our citizens 
know the value of the institution in their midst, which 
for years has been quietly furnishing some of the best 
l^ractioal engineers, chemists, &c., in the country. 
Had the Rensselaer Institute been located in Boston, it 
^ould long since have felt the efiects of that private 
munificence of which every New England College and 
rtlifotil of MlrV&od scitnce, has be^n the ^recipient: 

Jfti hope OM day ^ 88^ this institution expanded in- 



to a Polytechnic School, embracing within its circle of 
instruction all that is taught in the Polytechnic School 
of Paris. 

To PROTECT the LITNOS IN THRASHING. — H. N. 

Lowry, in the Ohio Cultivator^ gives the following 
mode, which is perfectly eflectual. A piece of the 
finest sponge, largo enough to cover the mouth and 
nostrils, is hollowed out so as to fit closely; a tape is 
fastened round and tied over the top of the head. Soak 
it in soft water, and then squeeze it well. When ready 
for work, tie it over nose and mouth, and you can 
breathe and talk through it almost as well as without; 
and in a perfect fog of dust, the air will be as clear as 
in a cornfield. He states that it will, however, prove 
troublesome to those who use the ^' filthy weed." 

Splendid Evergreens. — J. J. Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, states in the Horticulturist, that at Dropmore, 
near Windsor, the seat of lady Grenville, there is i^ 
great double avenue of immense Cedars of Lebanon — 
and thi^t the Pinetum there, containing all known hardy 
cone-bearing trees, comprises 170 species. 

Rural Sounds. — The enlightened advocate of coun- 
try life, will approve of the cultivation of a taste for 
the natural pleasures of a life in the country. An ac- 
quaintance with the peculiar habits, and sly tricks, not 
to say amusing speeches, of small animals, such as 
birds and bull frogs, often afibrds a pleasant recreation 
for a spare moment. 

Charles Waterton, in his interesting and rather mar* 
vellous narrative of his travels in South America, re- 
marks, that it is quite flattering that so many birds 
there speak English ! A large portion of the bir^s of 
the United States furnish the same compliment to our 
language, or at least a very little imagination enables 
any one to translate their songs to very fair English. 
Every boy, almost, is familiar with the well known 
shout of the quail or partridge, of " Bob- White !" or 
sometimes, "Wash-face- white !" — and also of the Rice 
bird, or familiar Bob Lincoln — '^ Bob o4ink ! Tom 
Denny! come pay me the two and sixpence you've owed 
me a year and a half ago, or clear !" A southern wri- 
ter, however, says that the song which the Bob o'link 
there most frequently utters so rapidly to his mate, is 
very nearly as follows: — " Bobby Lincoln — look, Mary 
Lincoln — ^velvet pantaloons and summer jacket, ho !— 
Bobby Lincob won't let Mary Lincoln gad about alone 
over clover top, dock-weed, and apple tree — nor shall 
she marry Michael Mangel Wurtzel !" 

A pleasant old gentleman used to say, that he often 
heard the common American robin, shouting out, "skil- 
let ! skillet ! three legs to a skillet ! two legs to a 
skillet !" And a certain facetious doctor, in Cayuga 
county, affirms, that when riding out on his professional 
visits, the robins usually perch on the fence stakes, or 
road-side trees, and address him thus: — " Kill 'cm ! kill 
'em ! cure em ! cure 'em ! give 'em physic, physic, 
physic !'^ — which it must be admitted is a very correct 
version of the son? of most robins. A tailor once 
told me, what a bird said to him, and by which I 
immediately recognized it as the song-sparrow — "Prick 
yer fln-ger, suck it, suck it well !" 

Even the frogs sometimes seem to indulge a little in 
humorous or sarcastic ditties, for one sings out, " Jug 
o' rum ! jug o' rum ! jug o* dhrum !" — while another 
answers — " Paddy got dhroonk, got dhroonk, 'oonk 
'nk !" 

Corn. — ^The crop the present season will probabi/ 
be enormous and prices low. An opinion, very geno' 
rally expressed in diflerent parts of the country, is, 
that at least double the usual quantity has been planted. 

Dairies in England are always paved with stone or 
brick, and in warm weather kept constantly wet, so as 
to be equal to the spring houses of Ohio and PeiiMjl 
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FALL AND WLVTER PLOWLNG. 



Plowiwo late in the fall and darino; winter, noaj in 
some instances be beneficial; in others injurious. As 
a general rale, the principal reason that can be iriven 
io favor of the practice, ift iliat the work is performed 
at a time of leisure, and the farraer is relieved from the 
presjtnre and harrj which would attend the crowding 
of all bis plowing into a few days of spring. Loose 
gravelly and sandy lands are not, probably, injured by 
late plowing; but compact soils, if plowed in fall, are 
sometimes so beaten down by the heavy rains of winter 
and spring, that more labor is actually required to 
bring them into suitable condition for crops, than if 
they bad not been touched till near the time of sowing 
or planting. 

Tiie idea that any thing is gained by the decomposi- 
tion of sward by late fall plowing, is, we are con- 
vinced, a mistake. On the contrary, every one who 
has had the op|>ortunity of observing, may have seen 
that sward which is broken up after the weather has 
become warm, and the grass somewhat started in 
spring, rots much sooner than that which was plowed 
in fail or winter. 

But clayey soils, which have been well drained, may 
be greatly improved by fall plowing, if it is done in the 
right way. The ground should be thrown into narrow 
ridges, which should run in such a direction as will 
most readily turn off the water from the field. Let 
two furrows, as deep as can well be plowed, be turned 
together, in the form of what are called " back-fur- 
rowa," and the whole field be plowed in this way. This 
will expose a large portion of the soil to the action of 
the frost and air. The ridges will be dry, and the 
soil being frozen and thawed while in this state, it will 
become loose and friable, and on cross- plowing the 
ridges, when the proper time arrives for seeding, the 
soil will be mellow, and in excellent condition for a crop. 
This course has produced good crops of grain and veg- 
etables on land which would yield little or nothing in 
any other way. 

Land which is overrun wtih couch-gras$, may also be 
plowed in ridges in the fall to good advantage — espe- 
cially if the soil is of a compact nature. The freezing 
of the roots will tend to weaken their vitality, and 
greatly facilitate the cleaning of the land, which 
should be done by a thorough fallowing, and working 
out the grass roots, which should be collected and 
burnt the next season. 



NEW VARIETIES OF INDIAN CORN. 



In the Cultivator for 1845, page 28, is a communi- 
cation from the late Judge Darling, of Connecticut, 
in relation to a new variety of corn that he had pro- 
duced, by mixing sweet corn with a very early variety . 
A sample of the new variety was forwarded to ns, 
which was distribeted to diifer^nt persons in this vicin- 
ity, by whom it has been since raised. It proves to be 
a highly valuable kind on account of its earliness — 
ripening nearly a fortnight earlier than common sweet 
corn, and at the same time with the earliest Canada 
corn known among us. 

Anotlier instance of producing new varieties of corn 
by intermixture, has lately been made known to us. 
Mr. John Lossino', of this city, being on a visit to 
Kentucky in 1844, brought from Mr. Clay's farm at 
Asiiland a few ears of corn. It was rather a gourd- 
seed variety, similar to what is frequently met with in 
the region where it grew, having from tw^enty-foar to 
twenty -six rows to an ear, the stalks growing from 
twelve to fourteen feet high, and requiring more time 
to ripen than our seasons generally allow. Mr. L., 
'^oweveri planted it as early as practicable in the sea- 



son of 1845. and afterwards planted alongside of it : 
common eight- rowed sweet corn — planting the latter so 
late that it would come into blossom at the same tiina 
with the corn from Kentucky. When the corn ripenod, 
he found the sweet corn more or less mixed, as had 
been expected, with the other. He picked oat th« 
sweet grains, which are easily told by their shrivellcil 
appearance, and in the spring of 1S46 planted ihctn, 
at a distance from other kinds. The produce of that 
season more plainly indicated the mixture — the ears 
were generally larger than the former sweet oorn, 
with an increased number of rows — some ears sbo'vrod 
a preponderance of one variety, and some of the other. 
In 1847 be again planted by themselves tbe sweet 
grains from the largest and handsomest ears that hirers 
best mixed with grains of another kind. The result r% 
that he has this year produced a kind of sweet oom 
having considerably larger ears than any sweet oora 
we have ever seen before; but having the general hahtt 
of growth as to size and height of stalk, and ripening 
at the same time that the old kind of sweet corn did. 

The first year of these experiments, there was also 
a few grains of corn planted w*hich were the resalt of 
a mixture of sweet corn and the large white Tascarora 
corn. This was allowed to mix with the Kentucky 
corn in the same way that the other kind did. The |»ro 
duce of this is, therefore a mixture of three kinds — the 
Kentucky, the Tuscarora, and the Sweet. The same 
course in regard to planting by itself, was pursued 
with this as with the other kind, for 1846 and '47, and 
the produce the past season is quite uniform and dis- 
tinct. The grains have the size of the largest Tusea- 
rora corn, with the shrivelled character of the sweet , 
and a flecked or reddish tinge denoting tbe Kenta<:ky 
cross. 

Samples of the above kinds of corn may be seen at 
our ollice. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, Oct 30. 1817. 
Pr/)UR— GeneMe, per bbl S6.5«aS6.00->Oltio aiid Michiraai 

(iRAIN.— Wlieai, per bn., Sl-40tf 1-42— Com, norlhem, TSa 
79c.— Rve, f/OafWc— Outi, 4 7a48c.— Barley 75a78c. I 

BUTTER— Oranya Couuiy, per lb , 5S>c.— Western, dairf, 
15aI7 cciiis. 

CriBK.<E— per lb., 6Ja7}c. 

KKICP— Me^a, per bhi.. 9lla9r*i.— Prime •7.75aS8.25. 

PORK— Mes», pt'rbbI.,9I4.87aSl5-Pnine, flO 5Uatl0.75 

HAMd— SinJkeil, per Jb., lieu. 

LARD— Per U). lOallic. 

HEMP— Russia cieaii. per ton, $225. 

HOP-*— Firsl son, per lb., flallc. 

COTTON— N^w Orleans and Alabama, per lb, Oaiae.-~U|w 
land aiid Florida, Oj^aV^.. 

WOOL— (B*HiloM prices,) Oct. 19. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, wai»}ied per lb 458471 eti. 

American full blood fleeces, AOaA^l ^* 1 

Uiree-rou nhs blood fleeces, 34a30 *« ' 

" hair blood do 39835 *' T 

" one- fourth blood and common, SSadO ** 

RRMAftKs.— By the Cambria, which arrived at Boston on ihf I9tk 
October, (she having left Liverpool oil tlie 5lh,) we have newsofa 
further decline of flour in the British markets of aboat two shiliinfs 
sterling per barrel. The news has, however, had no perceptibw 
effect on oQT own market, and the demand is brisk at oar quotations. 
Indian corn in Kngland was in fair demand. The failures tk Bn^* 
lish corn dealers have continued up to the latest dates, and ibe de> 
rnngements iu commercial aflairs are disastrous. The potato dis. 
eafe is much leM virulent in the British Islands than for two previ- 
ons years. 

There is considerable demand for provisions, especially for pork 
aitd for butter. 

BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET, Monday, Oct. 19. 

At market 1600 beef cattle, including 1950 stores, 14 yokes work* 
ing oxen, 46 cows and calves, 5200 aheep and lambs, aiul about 
3500 swine. 

Prices Beef Cattle.— Extra, $7.25, first quality 86.75, 9d and 91 
do. from #4.5010 t5 75. 

Store Cattle.— Sales were not noticed. 

Working Oxen— i<ales made at $70, $74, $89a$103. 

Cows and Calves— Sales noticed at $16, $19, $22, $96, faOls 
$49.5a 

Sheep.— Sales nf old she'ept were n^dn st $|>'^ $8-3MI.S8rt 
Iamb6alfl.63,$lt2.$2 23ii$3. ^ C . » u 

Swiue.— At wholesalb^ 4|4i5| for tUba)^; at retell froitf^ tfltft 
old hogs, ftet, at 5i to 6c.; do. do. Isan, Sc.— ^osioft IVoMlIif 
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LIST OF AGENTS 



"THE CULTIVATOIl" AND "THE HORTICULTURIST." 



The Cultxtator-— Price, $1 a year. To Agents aeven copies for $5 — ^Fifteen copies for $10 — For all over 
fifteen copies, at the same rate, that is. 67 cents per copy. 

The Horticulturist. — Price $3 a year. Agents are allowed a disconnt of 20 per cent, on all subsorip* 
tions tbey forward. The volume of the'Hortinultorist commences with the July number. 



MAINE. 
Abbot. J. S. Monroe 
Anrata, R. Baton, Pub. Maine 

Farmor 
Atkinaoii, E. 8. Morrill 
Andovqr, S. Wyman 
Bangor, C. K. Miller 
Bucksport, Noah Sparhawk 
Calais, L. L. Lowell 
China, J. F. Huniiewell 
Cbariotte, W. McLaufhIin 
DennycTJIle, J. McGlauxhIin 
Dixmont, H. Botman 
£aet Wiiitbrop, ff. Foerer 
FoxcroA, C. Chamberlain 
6orhani, S. E. Stroiij^ 
Hallowell, Hon. John Otis 
Liverniore Falls, J Wadswurth 
Mercer, A. J. Downs 
Miks Rer. A. Jones 
North Newport, N. Barrill 
Norway, F. Manning 
Orland, Tlios. Mason 
Orrington, J. Wcntworth, Jr. 
Portland, Lord, Hyde & Duren 
Parkroan, 8. P. Shaw 
Pittston, Geo. Williamston 
Sweden, W. H. Powers 
Skowhe^i, A. Coburn 
Bangerville, C. 8. Hussey 
Unity, W. Taber 
Vasaalboro, M. Taber 
Wiiithma B. Holmes 
WaierTJlle, SamM Applcton 
Winalow, C. H. Green 
Wilton, Chos. M Morse 

NEW^ h'aMPSHIRE. 
Alstead, Wm. Breed 
Bennington, Sam'l Fishar 
Bedford, B. Shaitack 
Claremont, Jus. Stevens 
Canterbury, H. H. Clough 
Candin, Dea. O. Patten 
Durham, J. B Smith 
Derry, Capt. M. Hait 
Exeier. A. F. French 
East Weare, Jas. I«. Eaton 
East Lebanon, A. Clereland 
£. Sanboniton, J. B P. 8aiibom 
Gilford Village, D. Weeks, Jr. 
Handver, J. O. Dewey 
Haaorer Centre, J. Smith, 9d 
Lyme, A. Smnlley 
I/ebanon, A. Siorrs 
Meriden, Benj. Wingate 
Meredith Bridge. J. T. Coffin 
Manchester. I. Walker 
Newport, W. F. Newton 
New Alsiead. A. Banks 
Nrailiwund, D. Tacker 
Portsmouth. Stephen Pearse 
PiTmootb, T. Eastman 
Salisbary. T. N. Sawyer 
Shaker Village, A. Cogswell 
South Weare, B. Hoyt 
Walpole, H. Tliompeon 
Wm NorthwiKid, D. F. Tucker 

VERMONT. 
Athens, E. Bayley 
Arlington, C. Hills 
Bamet, H. Stevens 
Burke Hollf^w, H. E. Woodraff 
Burke, N. Wey 
Brstileboro, F. N. Palmer 
Bethel, J. Smith 
Bridport, F. P. Fletcher 
Barnard, H. O. Rlocumb 
Bellows Falls. 8. Grout 
BridgBwater. Jos. E. Willis 
finndon, E. Jackson 
Bennington, U. Hicks 
Bsriington. C. Goodrich 
Bolton, J. Smith 
Oibot,Jus. Halt 



Cornwall, Joel Lane 
Che;iter. J. F. Hawks 
Casileton, B P. Langdon 
Charlotte, D. C. Lake 
Chelsea, J. Smith, Jr. 
Cnttiogsville, E. L. Holden 
Calais, H. P. Wilson 
Colclie«ter, A. Nash 
Danville. Andrew McMillan 
Derby Line. B. Terrill 
Danb'y, H. P. Otis 
Dorset, R. M. Underbill 
Derby. N. Colby 
East Randolph, H. A. Edgerton 
East Rupert. DAL. Eastman 
East Bethel, G S. Paine 
East Dorset, D. G. Williams 
Rast Mont|)elier. A. Meicalf 
Essex, D. C I«ittle6eld 
Fletcher. M. P. Blair 
Fairfield, A. J. Samson 
Fayetteville, Geo. Fisher 
Fairfax, I T. Paris 
Factory Point. J. M. Hnll 
Grand Isle, B Mncomber 
GraHon, A. Bnrgess 
Hardwick. W. Blain 
Uighgate .Springs, J. Bradley 
Highgaie, I. ft E. H. Farrar 
Hydeville, A. W. Hyde 
Hubbanlton, A. Wnght, 9d 
Hartland, M. T. Swan 
Halifax, A. H. Stone 
Hinesburgh, P. f ■ Boynton 
Huntington, H. Gillut 
Jericho, B. Y. Warner 
Jericho Comers, O. Shaw 
Jericho Centre. D. H. Graves 
Jamaica, J. E. Bntler 
Johnson. R. Holmes 
Lyndon Centre, N- H. Fletr.ber 
Lyndon, E. B. Chase 
Leicester, James Messer 
Lower Waterford, D. Brown 
Mclndoes. L. Kimball 
Middlebury, D. S. Witherby 
Moretown, L. Kinpley 
Montpelier. G. W. Roed 
Manchester. John Cooke, M. D. 
Milton, J. Blake 

Nonh Bennington, P. M. Henrj- 
N^rth Danville, Ja.<i. Clarke 
Newbury, D. Johnson 
North Ferriiiburgh, O. H. Hand 
Northfleld, Ohas. Paine 
North Fairfax, P. Weeks 
New Haven Mills, C. L Smith 
New Haven, E. S. Botinm 
North MoiUpelier, C. Sibley 
North Springfield, O. Cook 
Norwich, J. Davis 
Newport, S. Lane 
Orwell, H. L Murray 
Peaeham, H Blanchard 
Passumns-e, J. P. Fairbanks 
Piltsfield, R. R. Child 
Putnev, L. H. Bradley 
Pillsford, S. D Winslow 
Pomfret, O. Chamberlain 
Proctorsville, T^ Proctor 
Pawlel, Chas. W. Patten 
Queechee Village, L- H. Marsh 
Rochester, W. F. Guernsey 
Richmond, K. Whiicorob 
Readsboro City. L. Rice 
Randolph. J. B. Mead 
Ryegate, J. Cameron 
RoyaliiMi, K, P. Nevens 
Riebford, J. Milne 
Rutland, J. B. Kirkaldta 
St. Johnsbury Centre, W. P. 

Stoughlon 
South Hardwick, J. Paina 
Sale's MUl, H. J. Sax 
St. Albans, M. F. Palmer 
Sooih Haro, W. H- Keeler 



Salisbury, J Fitis 
Springfield, H. Classon * 
.Sudbur)', O. 8. Buir 
Shrewsbury. Jas. S. Holdea 
ShaAsbur^'. N. B^'tinro 
Siration, R. M. Witt 
Shorehtm, E. B. Hill 
Shelburne, G. B. Isham 
Stow, N. Robinson 
St. Juhiisbury. J. P. Fairbanks 
St. George, J. B. Higby 
Stockbrtd;;e, J. Morgan 
St. Johnsbury Ensi, O. O. Hale 
Sutton, J. Ricliardson 
Rwanton, G. Ballard 
Tunbridge, D. F. Chapman 
TaAsville, O. Taft 
Tlietford, John I<imgea, 
T^mlerhill, J. Currv 
Vineyard, S- H. I'ike 
Vergennes, W. H. White 
Wells, Chas. .^mJth 
West Hartford. L Ha7:en 
Windham. S R. Arms 
Windsor. J. M. Thorndlke 
Winooski FhU*. U. H. Penniroan 
West Alburgh, J. Hunter 
Woodstock, J. A. Prail 
N. Randall 
West Rmtlleboro, S. R. Clark 
Wallingford, D- Holden 
Waierbury, A. S. Ricliardson 
Willi«ion, L G. Bingham 
West Milton, J. Q. Adams 
Westford. H. P. Hine, P. M. 
Waitsfield. J. M. Richard«on 
Whiting, W. Pit-rce 
Wheelock, Jeff. Cree 
West Randolph, Geo E. Spar- 
hawk 
Waterford, R. Ross 
Wilmington. C. T. Alvord 
Wheelock Hollow, Thos. Mat 

thewson 
W*e?t Halifax. A. Balloa 
Warren, F. A. Wright 
West Berkshire, Jas. Lee 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst, SnmM Hill 

Amesbnry, W. Williamson 

Adams. E. Bailey 

Ashburnliam. Geo. Atkinson 

Barre, J. Til ton 

Bosttm, Jos. Breck A: Co. 
" A D.Phelps 
« Dr. Eben Wight 

Brlnifietd M. A. Spring 

Blandford, J. U Blair 

Bernardtitini. P. D. Coshman 

Buckland. A. Ward 

Chester Factory, E. Wilcox 

Charlestown. J. C. Van Voorhis 

Chester, Jona. Rude 

Cheshire, S. Cole 

Concord, J. Reynolds 

Canton, Thos- Taylor 

Caboiflvilte, S- Chapin 

Curiisville, P. Banw 

Conwsy, Jas S. Whitney 

Dorchester, J. Sumner 

Dnnvers. F. Upton 

Deerfield. C Williams 

Dighton, R. Hart 

Rast Cumminnon. B B. Lyman 

Eauton, J. Williams 

Edgarto^Ti, Allen Coffin 

Kast Brad find, W. Greenough 

East Sandwich. Jas. Huxic. 3d 

Rast Blrof)kfieM, C Capcn 

EaMliampton. B. Ferry 

Fairhaven. Cliaa. Drew 

Fall River, H. H. Fi«h 

Praminghnra. Sam'l Warren 

Graiiby. W. Belcher 

Gardner, U Hayward 



Greenfield, p. TempH 
Groion, A. Alexander 
Great Barringtiin, 8. Newmaa 
Greenfield, Jo* M. Ames 

'' Wm. Ell ion 

Goshen, E. A. Carpenter 
Hancock, R. G. Pierce 
Hnt field, A. I^ingley 
Hinsdale, E. H.Goodrich 
Harvard, J. Gardner 
Harwich. O. Urooks, Jr. 
liadley, Jas. F. SmitJi 
Ipswich. Belli. Scoil 
J<enox. J. J. Hotchkin 
Lee. H. Bartlett 
Leicester, Biscoe ft Deimy 
Lanesboro, Uan'l Day 
lA>well, Thtts. Bailey 
Medford, Geo. K. Adams 
Middlefield, S. F. Root 
Mill River, H. W. Sheldon 
Montague, C'las. Mar^h 
North EhkIoii, J. R. Howard 
North Becket, C. O. Perkins 
Northampton, A. H. Bullen,p.m. 

** Augukius Clarke 

New Marlboro, 8. M. Norton 
Nevrton Lower Falls, Edwaid 

Warren 
North Egremont, A. Ballenbcck 
Namncket, Geo. F. Worth 
North Andover, Jns Stevens 
Northfield, J. G. Mndge 
North Adams, S. Browning, Jr. 
North Williamstown, A. Foot 
North Hadley, D. M. Leonard 
New Afford, N. F. Roys 
North AiUeboro, J. D. Ricbarda 
Newbnrypon. J. 0. Tilton 
New Marlboro, Wheeler ft Hyda 
New Braintree, H. Tidd 
Newton, P M. Watson 
Norihboro, A. Rice 
Oxford, W. Sigourney 
Orange, S. Dexter 
Pittsfield. G. S. ft F. A. Willis 
Plymouth, A. S. Taylor 
Palmer's Depot, J. Bowles 
Piainfield. 8. Hayward 
Richmond, E. Williams 
Rockport, J. Panoiis, Jr. 
Siockliridire, T. WelU 
South Tj-ringham, W. C. ljut(t 

don 
Snirm. H. Whipple 
Smnhwick, S. Gillet 
S«.uih Wi:iinms:own, W. D 

Ross 
S:indi<^fielil. A. Hull 
ffhelbume, Chas. Smith 
South Amherst. <>. Williams 
South Adams. 8. Browning 
South RoyaUton, 8. Hale 
South Hadley Falls, Jas.L'Ana 

reaux 
Southampton. W. Perkins 
Springfield, H. ft J. Brewar 
Three Rivera, H. Griffin 
Tannton. Wm. Brown 
Tyngnboro, S. C Wilson 
Towiiscnd, Hornce Emery 
Uxbridgo, J. F. Southwick 
Vandetisrnville, B. W. Twasr 
Willimansett, S. Chapin 
We*i Stof-kbridge. Wm. Crowtaf 
Whitinsville, P. Whitin 
Worthinition, J. Adams 
Willlamslmrgh, L. Strong 
Wenham, G. W. Dodge 
Wilkiirsoiiville, Wm Browa 
We»i NewtoiK J. G. Jones 
Wilbraliam. Samuel l^ech 
Worcester, Buggies, Noiiraa ft 

Mawn 
Whaieley, 8. ficsttre 
Warren, A. Copeland 
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Williamstuwiu D. A. Bulklcy 

RHODF. ISLAND. 
BrisioJ, J. F. De Wolf 
East Greenwich, D- Howlaix) 
Fruii Hill, H. B. Drown 
Jamettinwit. Rob-i H. Walmn 
King^moii, A. Noytn 
I«ippitl. E. Fuller 
Newpon, Joa. I Rail«y 
North Kitigr«>tnii, H ReynoMa 
Peace Dale. S. Rodman 
Port«mou<h. O. K. Green 
Pritvidunce, A. H- Siillwell 
Pawtuxet, J. Manchester 
Soutli Kiii-ston, J. 6 I^rkin 
Rhaiinock, Cha« Anthoi y 
SIntervill.', S. O. Tabor 
8r ithfiuld I, me Rock, B.Cooke 
Weiflerly. O. D. Croa# 
Wickiord, S. Pierce 
WooH«)ckeU, J. Buniham 
Warwick, J. R. Perry 

CONNECTICUT. 
Avon, A. Allinir 
Bethlem. Geo. M. Kasson 
Bristol. J. R. Mitchell 
Bloomfielil, F. GillHt 
Burlington. M. M. Marki 
Berlin, H.N. Gal pin 
Brid?ep<trt. P. F. Barnuin 
Columbia, J. 8. Ycomans 
ColetirtMik. R. Rockuxll 
Central Viliase, Chas- Hinkley 
Cornwall, I. R HarrJAon 
Colchester. D. Bulkeley 
C«»lebrc>ok River, W. Walter 
Canton, TI109. H. Anstiii 
Coll in*vi lie, N. Case 
Cheshire, ."has. Shelton 
Canaan. W. Wat«.>n 
Danbury. J. R Wildman 
Darien, Jas. H. G<-rhnm 
B:ist Hnifclam. O. H. Parker 
Enfield, J. Purden 
East Windsor, A. Noble 
Ea4t Windsor IMI, FI. Watiion 

** •• E. Elltworth 

East Granby, A. Rohhins 
East Homer. J. Burnham 
Farmin^t'in, Geo. D. Cowica 
Falls Viltaf^e. John Landoit 
Fairfield. A. Bcn«on 
Gale s Ferry, N. B. Browii 
Go;«hen. M. Banholemew 
Green wxli, A. H, Close 
Gayl«>nr« Brrdpre, D. Giddingi 
Harwinton. A N. Barber 
Haddam, W. Dickins-ui 
Hitchcock vi lie. S. W. Pine 
Humplircysville. I. D. Smith 
Huniin«to , N. W. Blacktnnti 
fladlyme, W. Spencer 
HigiTHnnm. H. Brooks 
Hartford, Olmstead, Thatcher, 

& Goodrich 
Jewell City, H. A. Lathrop 
Ke! t, J. H. St. John 
Ken«ing:ton, S. Hart, ^ 
Ktllingjey, L. PHrinalee 
Ijakevir.e, N. Holly 
LijcliHeld, W. H. Thomi^on 
Lyme, H. M White 
Moodns, Z. L. Hungerford 
Manchester, S liymaii 
Middleli>wn. D. Barns 
Middfe Haddnm. G. Whitfn,'>re 
Mystic Bridge, Jos. Gridwold 
Mansfield. J. D- Freeman 
New Britain. M. Clarke 
Newington, M. W. Stoddard 
New Canaan, Chns. Raymond 
New London, S. G- Troit 
North Madison. 3. H. Blatchley 
Noaiik, A. k N. Morgan 
N. Haven, F. Trowbridge 

•• T. H. Pca*e 
New Milford. R. E Bostwick 
North Bmnford S. BenrdMee 
Norwtchtowii, H. B. Tracey 
Nfhugatack, L. l^ewis 
Norfolk, R. BatteU 
Northfield, R. G. Camp 
New Fairfield, M. Treadwell 
New HnrtfoTd, R. H Mills 
NcwT*reston. G. R Waller 
Newtown, H. B. Glover 
Pi/mouth, T. Dnrrow 
Prospect, R. Torrey 
PlainviUe, flamM Camp 

-^iHoUoWjB. Hiomu 



Portland G?o. 5tanlif\ 

Ridgr field. 

Reading, M. Hill 
Reading Ridge, L. Hawlcy 
South Windsor. W. R. Scoville 
Southport. J. A. Alvard 
Simsbnry. S S. Case 
Saiera, D M. Jewetl 
Baliftbur}-, John Kilmer 
StafTord, E. H. Hyde 
Suffield, D. Halt, Jr. 
South Norwalk, H. Pennoyer 
South Killiiigley, D. Brown 
Stamford. R. Hoyt 
South Briittin. DanM Plait 
Sharon, D. R. Goukl 
Shermnn. A. Wonzcr 
Tariffville. H. L. Rolcomb 
Torringford, N. hmith 
Tolland, P. Walbridge 
Vernon, E. G. Brighara 
Voluntowii. K. Gallup 
Warehouse Point. G. Booth 
We-i Killingley. W. K. Kies 
Willington. H.O. Holt 
West Hartland, John Green 
Windsor f jocks, S- H. Hayden 
Warren, W. Tanner 
Winchester. S, W. C<i« 
Wallingibid L. Tjewis 
Winds»»r. S. O. T«oomis 
Wilton. R. K. 0!msiead 
West C«»n wall, U M. Hart 
Willimantic, A. D. I/>ring 
Washington. D. B. Brimsmade 
Waterbury. E. licavenworth 
Windham, Thos. C Bobbins 
Wateriown, M. FlemingM'ay 
Wethersfield. J. Goodrich 
Woodbury. N. F?. Smith 
Winihrop, J. Pilrtl 
Winchesicr Ceiiire. H. Ford 
Wttstville, Jt(s. G- Holchkiss 

NEW.YORK. 
Auburn, J. C. F)erby 9c Co. 
Appling, R. G. Mack 
Amenia, E. D. Freeman 
Alfred. S. Sweet 
Almond Centre. H. McHenry 
Almond, K. Whitney 
Angelica, T«. Hall 
Alder Creek, H. White 
Au?usta. W. Jnrkson 
Avoca. Jos. Vathewson 
Apniachin. H. I^wis 
Allen's Hill. J. Gnrlinghouse. Jr. 
Alexander, D- W. Tomlinson 
Argyle, A. Gibs#.n 
Ames. C. G. Robinson 
Anriesville, Jas. W. Van Alstjme 
Amslerdnm. H. N Davis 
Accord, F«. D Bevier 
AiKles. W. FTuIl 
Arffo^jville, R. V. S. Ramsey 
Adriancc, T. J. VanWyck 
Amenia Ciiv, FI. T. Beecher 
Attlebury, fi. P. Thompson 
Arthursbnrgh, P.. lu Barlow 
Amenia Union. N. Read 
Adams Centre, Dr. Hull 
Adsms. Jas. M. Cleveland 
Avof. Wm. Pengra 
Aurora, J. S. Cnyler 
Athens, Fox k. Oner 
Bern, J. Kniskern 
Berlin, B. H. Sireeter 
Bellston, E. W. T«e 
Barkersville, J. P. Sherman 
Burnt Hills, C. Hollister 
Brooks* Grove, T. P. Hall 
Brockport, Geo. W. Spencer 
Braman^s Comers, R. Howe 
Baldwinsville, R. Scars 
Borodino. W. Doolitile 
Bellisle, Geo. Kimberly 
Bellville, E. S. Salisbury 
Beekman, E. Haxion 
Beekmauville, J. C. Doughty 
Brackabeen, W. H. Freemi^ 
Babylon, C- Halsey 
Brklgehampton, F«, L. Newton 
Baiting Hollow, M. Howell 
Bloomingbnrgh. J. Oliver 
Bethel, Geo. Brown 
Blooming Grove. H. T. Breed 
Bollvilfe, C. J. Gilbert 
Bainbridge. Ira Hyde 
Bridgeport, H. Filkina 
BattenviUe, H. R. Mct«ean 
Binghamton, R. 8. Bartlett 
Bcnooflville, W. Butfinf 



Buel, Chas. Hibbard 
Benton Centre. S. G. Gage 
Burden, K Hiv^ritt 
F)eekmtiiiiown, J. M. Fulton 
Batavia, E. C Dibble 
Bj-ron Centre, J. B. Todd 
Byron, H P. Smith 
Butieriiutts, C. Jarvis 

'* R. H. Van Rona^elaer 
Bennett's Comers, S. Clock 
Burlington, O. Church 
Bristol, R. A- Andrews 
Bristol Centre. S. W. Case 
Broadnlbin. Chas. Brock wav 
Brofkelt^s BridRc, W. Paville 
Bath, L. C. Whiting 
Barcelona, A. Nicliolson 
Balicock Hill, J. W. Champion 
Booiiville, O. Bamber 
Bouckvilte, Jas. Coolidge 
BirdsatI, I.. Marwin, 
Belfast, J. H. Neeley 
Bennington, C U Ha>'den 
Brownsville, F. W. Andrews 
Bbick River. F. Butterfield 
Buffalo, T. 8. Hawks 

'• Derby & Hewson 
Camden, H Dnnbnr 
Cowlesville, H. Manns 
Champion, W. Ilnbbani 
Chitteiiango, Sam*l Fuller 
Clockvillc. S. P. Chapman 
Collinsville. 1^ R. Lyon 
Coiistableville, S. Coe 
Copenhagen, E. Young 
CayntHville, A. lAwreiice, 
Cathariiic. J. Thompson 
Cairo, S. Shufelt 
Carmel J. E. M. Hobby 
Centre Almoml. Joel Karr 
Canisteo. W. H. Mead 
Cassville, E. Mason 
Coi^per's Plains, J. Cooper, Jr. 
Coming. Joel Parcel 
Cohoes, A. F'onda 
Coeymnns, W. R. Hull 
Coeymniis Hollow, J. B. Shear 
Cedar Hill, Jas. HiU 
Clinton. C. C. Cock 
Cobis.-ie, C. L. Webb 
CortlandvlHe, W. F. Bartlett 
Ciiichiiiatus, J. Osgood 
Cranberry Creek, L. A. Gilbert 
Candor, J. J. Sncket 
Canton, E. W. Heaton 
Castile. A. W. Howlett 
Champiain, D. D. T. Moore 
C»K»per»town, R. Davis 
Cherr>' Valley, R. H. Hibbard 
Canaiiduigua. O. Phelps 
Clyde. J. D. Stone 
Chenango Forks. O. Hoyt 
Can:ijoharie, W. Arkcll 
Craiir.vllle, G. M. Marcellos 
Caroline, J. R. Speed 
Chaz>'. J. W Hubbell 
Cornwall, W. SAyer 
Crawford C. W. Miller 
Chester, S. Y Satterly 
Coldenham, R. Howell 
Canterbury, H. F Chadeayne 
Craigsville, B. Ames 
Coventry, E. A. Phillips 
Cazrnovia. S. H. Henry 
Cambrklge, John M. Stevenson 
Clove. A. Clin«, Jr. 
City, R. R. Thompson 
Conesville. Hon. E. Hammond 
Coram, J. D. Norton 
Clarkson Corners. W. Irish 
Clarkson, Dr. G. Clark, i>. nL 
Camtllus, H. C. Kimberly 
Canal, D. Mason 
Clay, Geo, White 
Cape Vincent, N. B. WilUuns 
Carthage, A Ijathrop 
Clayton, A. Barchell 
Champion South Roads, E. Ro. 

gera 
Chestnut Ridge, /. /. TiRllman 
Cove vi lie, J. B. Holmes 
Charlton, W. H. WelU 
Corinth, A. Tice 
Constable, R Tillet 
Cedarville, 8. Brainard 
Crain's Comers, L. RobbiiM 
Conestis. 8. L. Fuller 
Cojiesklll, J. Miller 
Coe^'mans Landing, T. Skinner 
Canaan 4 Comers. H. J. Pfemn 
Chatham Centre. H. Reynold! 
QermoDt, W. H. Wilson 



Canaan Centre, D R. CortSB 
Claverack, E Livliig^tnu 
C.uiaan. D. W. Curtia 
Clinihum A Comers. ? If. Doir 
Cat ski II, W. W. Van lioan 
Coxsnckie, J. A- Wrtfrfal 
Cayuga, 11. Powis 
Ca'uastoia. Geo B. fLoyrc 
Durliara, A. Marks 
Devereauz, S A. IXit^ria 
Danulie, I- Green 
Duaiiesbnrgti, H- P. ABcM 
Dexter. J. A. Bell 
IX»ver, J. B. Soule 
Delhi, Alfred Redfield 
Davenpitrt, S. I. Fttfg:iMD« 
Dryden, E. W. Cady 
Darieii Centre. R. Goodnetl 
Dobb's Ferry, J. O. Dyckmrnm 
Dunnvillv, P Settle 
Denmark, Jna. Wythe 
Deer River, A. A. Jnhnami 
Dayansville, F. Sweetmaa 
Deaiisville, John Dcaji 
De Ruyler, E. L. Gage 
Depanville, W. Rouse 
Earl vi lie, D. Ransom 
East Hamilton, Jaa. H. ThmfcT 
£'aton, A. Morse 
East Kill. L. Woodwi>nh 
Ea«t Durham, O. Osborn 
Ellingttai, W. F. Farman 
East Berne, L lx>bdell 
EIlicoMville, D. R. Wbe^er 
East Otto. L. Dewey 
East Stockholm. J Hulbuitd 
Edwardsville, T. W. Rowlsai 
F:ast Springfiekl. A. Clarke 
Exeter. Jus. Smith 
East Bloomfield. H Mniiaon 
East Palmyra, SaraU Howell 
Easlon. A. Moslter 
East Greenwich. M. F. Martia 
Enfield, H. Brewer 
Klleuville, D. Hardenburyk 
Ef'perancei W. R- Davis 
Enstharapton, T. T. I^iraoos 
El bridge, CM. Rrowu 
EvaJis' Mills. S. O. Gale 
Evansville, E. D. Allen 
Ellisbnrgh, J. R. Bates 
Eaton vi lie, M. S. Van Hiyko 
East Schuyler, Jas. .Minot 
East Avon, 8. 8- Morehouse 
East Grovelard, R. Johnson 
Eagle Mills, E. L. Roberts 
Flai Br6ok, 8. A. Curtis 
Five Corners, H. E. Todd 
Fortsville, A. Griswold 
Fort Covington, A. Parkhnm 
Fowlerville, A. MeBean 
Fayctieville. J. H. Smith 
Fairmount. W. Truesdsll 
Fabius, S. H. Corbin 
Felt's Mills, SamM Felt 
Fishkill I<attdiug, J.CromwellJr. 
— "• " ' K. Lir 



Fishkill, J. 

Fishkill Plaiits, E. Sleight 
Fort Hsmilton, T C. Bergea 
Flatbosh, R. L. Schooiiniaker 
Fallsburgh, Chas. Broom 
Farweirs Mills. John Irish 
Franklin, W. Waters 
Fort Miller, L. O. Taylor 
Fort Ann, Geo. Clement 
Fort Edward, R. W. Pratt 
Fon Edward Centre, D. Roberii 
Fort Plain, A. Cary 
Fultonville, D. D. Starin 
Farroingdale, J. O. Merritt 
Freetown Comers, R. W. R 
Farmer, I. D. Wintersteen 
Fayette, O. W. Wilkinsoa 
French Creek, O. Dorkee 
Fredonia, J. Lamson 
Frewsburg. I. Townsend 
Floyd, I* N.Wilcox 
Fulton, H. U R. Sandtord 

*' C. L. Whitney 
Fenner, D. M. Gilleti 
Florence, A. 8. Filer 
Federal Store, M. Carpemet 
Freedom Plaina. I. G. Smilk 
Flushing. P. Bloodgood 
Oailford Centre, C.l>. Cobb 
Goavernenr, J. P. Fisher 
Greenfield Centre. C. B. Wtpg 
Geneve. Derby, Wood ft Ctt. 
Georgetown, J. Payne 
Greenville, Geo. L. Rnndle 

** Hegeman ft Cole 
Oilbertrrille, W. P. B^bcott 
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GarnttUTillc. fSeo. Keiiyoa 

Gorliam. Thos. B. Tyler 

Greenwich, A. Collroll 

Oleiiu, T. Vauderveer 

Oairu^a, Geo. Keith. 

Oo«heii, J. J. Heard 

Greene, 8. 8. Nichula 

Gleiiville, P. CoiKle, p. no. 

Giiboa, J. Read 

Grecnport, P. VV. Lord 

Gravfseiid, M. Os i^tryker 

Glrmi*f Falls. Che«ier Caiey 

Great Bend, W. Clark 

Gahvay, E- O. Smith 

Cciie^itfo, I). S. n>MeU 

Gru\'eluud C::!'.re, Shiii'I Vaace 

Gr«enbu^h, Jaccli Beat 

Ghent, W F. Cullins 

Hoo«.ck, T. C. Kichmona 

HiHitick Falls, Geo. Chaae 

HudMu, P. O. Carriquc 

HtilTmmrs Gate, Col. J. Shafer 

Htllddale, T. Reed 

Bu^-'autiburgh, M. McMartin 

Hunt's IloUovir, T. T. Lake 

Henrieita, E. Kirby 

HofTman's Ferry, 8. L. R. Bu- 
chanan 

Hyde Park, J. A. Stnntenberg 

Han'x ViUuge, I- Haight, Jr. 

Huiiliiigion. ^. C. Rogers 

Hobart. I*. Kirkpiurick 

Harpersfield, R. B. Gibba 

Bammouburgh, U. T. Brown 

Hortrord, W. B. Congdon 

Harpersville, J. A. Chafee 

BalUville, J. Bander 

Haganinn*s Mills, J. Miller 

Hartwick, L. Harrington 

Hartwick Seminary, H. Y. Goe- 
wey 

Homer. P. Barber 

Harford, Geo. A. Brown 

Hammond. A. P. Morse 

Howard ville, H. McCallom 

Hanover, B Tubbs 

Hoilniid Patent, P. C J. De An- 
gohs 

Hannibal, M. AVillse 

Hamilton. P. Tompkins 

Houi*«viile. H- C. Bosh 

HarrisUurgh. B. Cobb, Jr. 

Hipplnsville, I. F. Purter 

Hamilton, S. U. Griggs 

Heni{Mteud, 8. C. Snedecker 

Iihactt, J. M- McCormick 

Ilion. J. Dygat 

Ira, O. Clapp 

Junction, I T. Grar.*. 

Joiiesville. R. R. Kennedy 

Jordanville, D. Q. ft W. B. Mix 

Jordan. Geo. A Mason 

Jnck'sReef, P. Drake 

Jericho, A. G Carle 

Jamaica, SaiiiM Molt 

Jamriitnwii, Alfred Coffin 

JohiiAiown, D. B. Gady 

Jersey, P. M Swjizer 

KeeMsville, W. Keese 

** A. Macomber 

Kennedy ville, A. Shaver 

Kinney's Corners, W. Dean 

Kendall. W. Piocker 

Knowlesville, R. L. Hill 

Kiiigf>hury, U B. Armstrong 

Kingston, J. 8. Smith 

Ketchum'n Comers, T. Dunham 

Kinderhook, H. Blanchard 

Kiskaton. R. M. Lawrence 

King's Ferry, M- Hutchinson 

Kiiig«l>oro, C. D. Cobb 

Lansiiigburgh, Alex. Walsh 

l4viiig«ton. Dr. Trimble 

Leeds, J. Van Deaden 

Lexington Heights, Levi Bailey 

Levanna, W. R. Griunell 

Litchfteld, E. Combs 

Livonia, H. S. Clark 

Lima. N. B. Garnse 

I.ysaiuler, N. Hart 

Ufavette, E. V. W. Dox 

LeecUville, S. Pennoyer 

Liibgow, T. Cutler 

Liberty, J. K. Clements 

Luzerne, J. H. Wilcox 

Little Britain, Geo. Denison 

LaiiBiiigville, S C. Lyon 

Leroy, B. W. Hand 

Lanrens. S. Allen 

Lockport, H. W. SeoriHo 

Lynns, A. G. Percey 

Utik York, P. Walrad 



La Grange, Wm. Poiwine 

Leonardville. L. Hoxie 
Lowville, H. Mills for I^wimCo 
Lewi*. L. »*hrrmaa 
Lee, David Browu 
I<ancasier, P. Gr«**n 
Lower Hampton. W. S. Miller 
Lewistoii. H. V. E. Hotchkiiis 
Livingstoiivillo. J. Dutton 
I^ Fargevill-, L. BQ«bnell 
Moreau, B' Lattitrore 
Malm. H. Van Hyining 
Marcy. H. E. Fox 
MarshHll. H. E. Hawley 
MnncheMer Bridge, j. ComaU 
Maltewan. Jo< Browe 
Madison. L. W. Curtis 
Morrisvillc, C. Morse 
Moreland, D. Nya 
Milllnwn, R. Hojt 
Moriah 4 Corners, B. G. Harris 
.Mixville. P. Dill 
Mount Washington, Jos. H. Hil- 

liman 
May ville. R. Whiteside 
MnnhosMt, R. H. Titus 
Miimanmeck. J. I. Marshall 
Madrid. R. Blood 
Mnsi«eua. U. H. Orvia 
Mount Viaion, H. Mhova 
Milford, L. Russell 
Mncedon. 8. Wilson 
Middle Graiivill#«, G. W. Porter 
Mi n« ville. 8. C. Jackson 
Merklenburgh. A. Higgins 
Medina. S. M. Burroughs 
Meredith. J. A. I^aw 
Montifomery. J. W. 8e«rs 
Mitlrlle Hope. E. 8 Woolsey 
Monroe Works, Geo. Breninall 
Monroe, G. W. McGarrah 
Mabhittiiville, A. E. 8ackett 
Milton. J. Sherman 
Mnrlliom. C. DuBois 
Midtllebnrgh. L. Waison 
Moriches, J M.. Fanning 
Marin ville. N- Wiggins 
Maiilios, R. Giimor 
Motirille, H. Delano 
Mcchnnicsville. Geo. Bnrtit 
Maliaville, J. Tallmadga 
Malone, G. 8. A(!ams 
Manheim Centre. John Markell 
Mohawk, f^ Bellinger 
MkldlevillA, O. W. Griawold 
MoMcow, J. Sheldon 
Moant Morris, J. K. Murray, Jr. 
Maiden Bridge, 8. Valkenberg 
Mellrnville, J. Philip 
Moravia, John AIsop 
Mina. W. MaylK>m 
Mansfield, N. Walker 
North Stephentown. W. Smith 
Nassau, Tbos. Griffin 
North Hoosick, D. C. Bratt 
New r^banon Springs, F. B. 

Carpenter 
New Lebanon, Jonathan Wood 

*' L B. Churchill 

New l^banon Centre, C. 8. 

Dean 
Nivenrille. J. 8. Doane 
North Chatham, J N. Miller 
New Baltimore, W. W. South- 

wick 
Northumberland, B. B. Lansing 
Newport, R. Rice 
Norway, D. Dubois 
North East Centre, J. G. Caul- 

kins 
New Hamburgh, J. Von Wyck 
North East. W. Wakem&n 
New Utrecht, O. Cowenhovcn 
North Port, 8. E. Bunce 
North Harpersfteld, W. Harper 
New Road, W. E. White 
New Windsor, Chas. P. Morton 
New Berlin, J. T White 
Norwich, 8. Smith 
Nineveh, A. Stowell 
North Lansing. R. Beardslce 
Newville, G- Green 
New Liobon, H C. Buck 
Naples, W. U Piitman 
Newark, C. 8. Bation 
North Hempstead. Jos. Post 
Newtown, IPhoe. B. Jackson 
New Rochelle, Jos. Huntington 
North Salem. Jns. 9cott 
Ncrth Castle, J. H. Green 
Northville. Hon. D. Moore 
Newark VaUoy, R. A. Tapp«n 



North ITHnna, J. R. Wood 
New Scotland, Jas McElroy 
."^ew Haven. A. W. Hewii 
Nelson, J. Donaldson 
North Aimoiid, Jas. Ward 
Nunda Vnlley, I. Swain, p. m. 
New. York Mills. I. Smith 
New Hariford, C. Ingalls 
New IjoimIoii. 8. Rutnbun 
N Tth Eastoii. R. 8. I^trden 
Ni.ig-:m Falls, 8. De Veaux 
New Hackeiuiack, Geo. Acker- 
man 
Nort^ Adams, J Maek 
North tjalvray, S. Allen 
New- York, M. H. Newman ft 

Co. 
Newborgh, Dan'l Smith 
Nashville, A. 8. Morse 
Oneida, E. Wilson 
OriskaiiT Falls. A. M. Hitchcock 
Oneida I Ake, Jas. C. Bnsh 
Oneida Valley, Chas. Smith 
Owego. Geo. Leonard 
Oneida Cattle, J. .s. Hitchcock 
Ortskany, Ja^. Braiiiard 
Osiwego. J. M.Hart 
Ovid. Jos. B- Barry 
Ogdenshiirffh, Robt. W. Bush 
Oiego. T. R AUHtin 
Oneonta. J. Van W«.ert 
Oaks Corners, Klias Cost 
Oxford, H Baicoro 
Orient, Tlio<u V. Tuthill 
Onondaga. H. P Shove 
Otisco, j. B. Hosmer 
Ox Bow H. Harris 
Pitisiown. J Campbell 
Potter's Hill. T. C. Richmond 
Poland. N. Daniels 
Parma Centre. Jas liOwry 
Pitlrford. H. C. Wi»od 
Pompey Cenire, L. Hubbard 
Pompey, W. J. Curtis 
Pamelia 4 Corners, I. T. Daven 

port 
Pierre pont Manor, J. G. Pease 
Pine Plains. J. Righter 
Poughkeepsie, D- B I<ent 

J. A. Ely 
Pleasant Valley, Dr. C. Canfield 
Phillipsport, N. 8. Topping 
Pitcher, D. .MrWhorter 
Preston, 8. H. Co ville 
Patten's Mills. 8. H. Mead 
Putnam, W. K. Wo«idstock 
Port Crane. Jot. Smethurst 
Palatine. Peter G. Fox 
Palatine Bridge, J. Roller 
Palatine Church, D. 8irith 
Port Jackson, C. Phillips 
PoTter. E Perry 
Plattsburgh. K. Benedict 
Peru. W. Keese 
Phelps, R. Van Vranken 
Port Gibson, Jos. Wakeman 
Palmyra. J. O. Vorse 
Poltnevville, A- Allen 
Preble* Corners. J. Aldrich 
Port Chester, Jos. Carpenter 
Peekskill, Sieph. Curry 
Perry Centre, H. 8. Patterson 
Perry, R. Senier 
Pultiiey, 8. G. Smith 
Prattsbnrgh. A. McMichael 
Pointed Post, E. E. Townsend 
Poland Centre. W. 8 Gaylord 
Prospect. W. Perkins 
Parish, Capt B. G. Flannagan 
Ph<enix. W. Schroeppel 
Perryville, R. 8. Ransom 
Peterboro, E. D. Powers 
Prattsvillei J. Hopkins 
Pon Henry. J. Wheelock 
Phillips' Creek. J. Bailey 
Phillipsville, D. R Reed 
Paris Furnace, Jas. Avery 
Paris, Ralph Head 
Pike, A. Windsor 
Persia, 1, B. Wilson 
Pleasant Plains, P. D. Cooking- 
ham 
reckvillc, F. «. Baldwin 
Quaker Hiil, W. Irish 
Quaker Street, J. Sheldon 
Root, H. Voorhecb 
Rome, O. D. Grosvewpr ft Co. 
Rochester, D M. Dewei* 
Ramapo, J. D. Hermon 
Richmond, J. Johnson 
Reynales' Basin, O. B. Hitch 
coek 



Royalion Centre. C Butler 
Remseii. W. L. Williams 
Richland, C. U. Cross 
Rossie. P. Butterfield 
Rouse's Poiut, John Bratt 
Richfield. L. Dow 
Richfield Springs, O. C. Cham 

berlain 
Richmond Mills, L. ^nley 
Reed's Corners, I.. W. BaraaD 
Rushville, P. Vorce 
Red Creek, 8. T. Borrell 
Rock f^tream, P McKay 
Roiidoui, F. l4>ong 
RidKebury, Jos Da via 
Riverhead. A M. Young 
RutlaiKl, M. Eames 
Rhiiiebeck, W. B. Piatt 
Red Hot>k, A. Martin 
Rexford Flats, H. .M.Mmiaee 
Russia, 8. Hinckley 
Paymertowu, C. Derrick 
Reii«sdaerville, R. L. Mulford 
Siepheniown, B. F. Carpenter 
Schodack Lauding, P. G. Tea 

Eyck 
Scughttcoke, E Congden 
8«»utli Stephentown, D. Fellom 
Sand I.ake, R. J. Knowlsun 
.South Wesierlo, D. I#oekwood 
Stockport. Jas. Newlaiid 
Sper.certown, H. Johiistm 
Scieiiceville, G. L S(>eiicer 
Sterling Centre, H. Crockett 
Sennett, Elqn >'iieldon 
Saratoga, E'. Davis 
Salisbury, E. W Cnrryl 
8<huylervilie, Jos. T. Smith 
Sallitbury Centre, A. C. Hopsoa 
Starkville. R. Bamber 
Scott Shu rgli, Jos G McKay 
Sp«>t8W(HMt, C. Van Vliet 
Sarkett's Harbor, O. II. Harris 
Stoweil's Corners, Bei)j. Maxea 
South Amenia. J. M SwiTi 
Stanford ville. M- I. Miller 
Salt Point, Isaac Doty 
Saugeriies. E. J. McCarihey 
ShaWaiigunk, P. V. C. Miller 
.Scoharie C H.. A. Gallup 
Southampton. B. II. Foster, 
Shelby. A. B. Moore, 
Shelby Basin, D. C. Servois 
Sidney Centre. 8. L. Waiile^ 
Salisbury Mills, A. J. Caldwell 
South Muldleiown. W. Iloyt 
South Otselic. R. Parker 
South New Berlin. A. Simmom 
South Granville. Dea. C. Taylor 
Sandy Hill. A. Wiltsa 
South Hartford. M. IngaUhee 
South Easton, Thos. C. White. 

side 
Susqnehannah, C l>v>littl« 
Stone Arabia, O. P. Snell 
St. Joliiisville, A. Powell 
Siarkey, Jas. Reeder 
S«>nih Dan by, E. L. B. Cnrtit 
Speedaville, L. W. Kingman 
Searsburgh, A. G. Serine 
Slaterville, L. Carter 
South Bynni, H. P. Smith 
Springfield, Geo. Clarke 
Salt Springville, N. WcHer 
Schuyler's Lake, Johu Harli- 

hom 
Seneca Falls, 8. Chapin 
Sing Siiur. J> I- Kane 
South Salem, H- Keeler 
Shrub Oak, L. Porriy 
South Canton, H. D. Langdon 
South Hammond. J. limbic 
Silver Creek, 8. Ward. .M. D. 
Salem X Roadw, N. Fay 
Sinclairville, E. F. Warren 
South Bern. J. A. Reynold! 
Steuben. Dr. A. Gillet 
South Richland, J. L. DickiasoB 
Scriba. TIk^. Askew 
Stock bridge. D. H. Frosi 
South East, S. Drewsier 
South Trenion, L. Joy 
Stokes. E. Brainerd 
Sauquoit. D. Dunham 
Springville. H. H. BloomfieU 
Shtishan, R. !<. Foster 
South Royalton. E. Saflbrd 
Stormville, P. N. Berry 
Stone Mills, W. Rouse 
Steriingville, D. Boon 
8«Hith Corinth, W^ Edwards 
St;.llwaier, R. Merchant 
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SctaoMetadr, W. E. Riv-ell 

*rneamf Stoddard ft Bnbcock 
** Hall k, D>ck«ou 

flttfem, 1. Kt»|( 

** B. C. I«atiroer 

Mina, J. G Bael 

Troy', L Willaitl 

T^pfiantcm^ D. D. Horin; 

Towanda, miri Bufu 

Three Mile Bay, Ciia*. WMcojf 

Toriii, R. Gayford 

TuwiieM, B. Benedict 

TieonJen*)^. A.J- Cook 

Tyrone. 8 II Arnold 

T^(<»n FalU, W. Bmadwtrll 

Tremon. L- Gaiteau. Jr., M. D. 

Tmxtofi, R. C. Baticock 

Tyre, J. i^nwth 

Towu«eMdvilie, W P. Coan 

The PurchaiHJ, J. T. Carr>cnier 

Triaiide, W. Jark^on 

Tribe^Hill A. W. ft W.B.IIull 

Tnsmansburgh, Jas Mrl«a!l.in 

Tnnicr'g Dt:))ot. Wm. Nichul 

T^rrvVfwn. J. Odcll 

Tomhajniock, J. L. D Kyclc- 
•himer 

Chfoti. A. K. Keicham 

Unadilla. S. Cone 

Union Milh, rraiicis Veeder 

Upper Ked Hook, J. Rowley 

Ulica^ W. BrisMt 
•* D. Redmond 

Valatie. B. Me«ick 

Victory, Ja». Wallace 

Viaicher's Ferry, Jo«. O Conk- 
rite 

Van Biiren, J. Talniadj^e 

Verbank, Cha«. Coffin 

Voorhee«ville, Steph. Osirom 

Vamey, J. Hollister 

yerwiL, G. T. Peckbara 

Vernon. Jas. Turner 

Venion Centre, E. M. Foot 

Waleavilltf, A. Buell 

Water ville, Ja« L. Tower 

WUIink, J. Bicknell 

WilliamMville, A. H. Moalton 

Wale«, Wm- Brockway 

Wyoming. J. W. Paddock 

Wright^* Corners, K. O. Peck- 
bam 

We#t Almond, H. McGibeny 

Whate«town, W. G CliamMlin 

Wheeler, O. F. Marshall 



Wayne, Jos. Mitchell 
Werterioo, N. T. Carrrl 
Westmoreland. A. H. Haneek 
Wiiint, C. J. Bliss 
Waterloo, K BirdsaH 
Warerly, S Harvey 
Wrstehester, & B. Bowne 
White Plains, J. R. Sherwood 
W«t Farms, F. Barretio 
We*t 8«m)ers. W. B Ferris 
West Galway, Geo. Ainriie 
West Bergen, L. H. Stephens 
West Exeier. H. C. Park 
West Bloomfield, T. R Peck 
Walworth, T. G. Yeomans 
Willmmmn. W H. Rogers 
West Hebron, Chas. Webster 
Windsor, W. Swagan 
Whiujey's Point, J. D. Smith 
While Ureck, D. P. S»soii 
We«t Dres 'en, W. Holden 
Walton. A. W bite 
West Mer>Klith. J. Mean 
Walkill, D. C. Wisner 
Walden, A. Hill 
White Store, N. N. Green 
Whitehall, A. Hall 
WoKhiiigion, D. B. Haight 
Washington Hollow, D. Sands 
Wappinger's Creek, R A. M«- 

siTr 
Woolboame, J. W. Gray 
Wetiport. RobH SteYeiison 
Wheatland, John Mordock 
Windfall, D. Preston 
Watertown, E. S. Maasey 
W«odville, J. Miner 
Wilton, J. Newland 
West Greenfield, H. Gardner 
West Milton, H. Van Ostraud 
Waterford, D B. King 
Went Charlton, H. Oatrom 
Wilmoi G. Hinckley 
Warren, Z. W. Bingham 
W^infield, J. H. Clark 
West Winfieid, D. R. Carrier 
West Sand Lake, Benj. Judnou 
Windham Centre, P. I^ewis 
Youngstown, J. ijtuAd 
Yorkshire, S. R. Crittenden 
Yonkers, J. V. Fowler 
Yorktown, Jas. H. Purdy 
Yiphank, J. H. Weeks 
York, J. Allen 



fHEi 
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FRUIT TREES. 

S snbscrii-er offers fur sale, at his Nursery in Caitterbnry, Or- 
ange County, N. Y-. a general assortment of the choicest vari- 
etiea of Fruit Trees, embracing HO varieties of Apples, at 25 cts ; 
80 <^ Pears, at 50 cents ; 90 of IMums, at 5U cents; 30 of Cherries, 
■I 374 oenu ; 35 of Peaches, at 13^ cents ; 13 of Apricots at 35 cts.; 
90 or Gooseberries at 12| cents; Hovey's 8eedling Strawberries at 
75 cents per 100 planu; Stoddard Seedlnig Alpine at $1 per 100; 
Riedwood, SI per 100; Bnston Pine, 50 cents ner dozen; large 
Barif Scarlet, 50 cents per 100: Raspberries or several varieties, 
10 cents each. Also, 50,000 Seedling Stocks, embracing Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries. CUAS. HAMILTON. 

Cornwall, Nov. 1. 1847— It. 



ELEGANT RESIDENCE AND FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATKD on the west shore of Cayuga lake, two miles south 
of Cayuga Bridge, in the town of Seneca Falls, Seneca Co 
Farm contttins 175 acres of first quality land. 130 acres improved 
and under cultivation) the remainder woodland. The buildings 
consist of a large two story brick mansion, with a rear frame 
building, also two stories high, wash-room and woodhouse al> 
laohed. The main building has four rooms on the first floor, with 
« wide hall through the centre. The two front rctoms finished for 
parlors, with marble mantels to the fire places. Four large bed 
rooms in the second story, with dressing-rooms and pantry. In the 
rear building is a large kitchen and dining-room for work people, 
with four bed-rooms in the second story ; cistern and pomp in 
wash-room— a good well of water near at hand. The out-baild- 
in^ are a new carringe-house, bam, and shed. A board fence 
the whole front of the farm. Handsome ornamental and picket 
fences in front of hoiwe, enclosing a large lawn and garden. All 
the building* and fences, witii the exception of barn and shed. 
have been built and repaired within two years, and done wiih a 
riew of permanent residence. The situation, as to variety and 
beauty or prospect and scenery, exceeded but by few if any in 
western New- York. Tliere are large apple and peach orchardi«. 
of the best and choicest kinds of fruit. Also pear^, plums, and 
•berries, of the finest quality. For further information as to price 
and terms of paymeiit. with such description in addition that may 
be desired, appliratioii can be mr.dc personally or by letter, to the 
•nbscriber, on the jircmiKes. l^etters Hddre<«sed Oakwood Farm, 
■ear Cayuga Bridge, will have nrompi attention. 

JOHN OGDEN DGY. 
N«T. 1, 1M7.— It. 



HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORIT 
SHELLER DEPOT. 

rkRDRRS for llie ** Warren's and Trimble's i 

^^ Horse Powers and Thresliertf,'' Hand Thre. 

Com Shellers, and other Agrjcoltoral Machinery, at i 

retail, will eoaiiiio^ to lie promplly attended to, as hereiolhrev far 

the sabecribcrs at No. 5 Burlinf Slip, and 126 Peari-oi., New-Y«ia* 

city. Nov. 1, 1«47.— et. JAMES PLANT A 0»- 

A VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT AT 
PRIVATE SALE. 

SITUATE OD the Camden and Amboy Railmad. about 6 ■ailcs 
from Trenton, and 4^ from Borden town, and within twv I 
of Philadelphia, and three hour* of New- York by Railroad. 

It contains 190 acres, about 40 in wood and yoang timber, i 
150 arable land divided into fields of eonveaieni sizes, and »ll < 
closed with gtxid fences. One hundred acres or more, and the i 
prorements, will be soM at a lair price, if orefeired by a 
ser. as it can be conreiiiently divided. 

The improvements consist of a neat and eonvenient 
kitchen, ami wash boose attncbed, ice-house, tenant boose, bam, 
hay hoose, stables, carriage bouse, sheds for cattle, sheds for cmnm 
and tools, com crib, poultry yard, ai«d other structures neceaaai j 
to a large farm. The buildings are nearly new and in good order. 
Good water at the house, at the stables, and also in the fields. 
A garden near the boose, and a beautiful sloping lawn in front oT 
the house, well filled with trees ; also two yoong Apple Orchsn^ 
a Peach Orchard of 2000 trees that will be in full bearing- r.exi 
season ; Cherries, Plums, and a large variety of Pears. The fmii 
trees are of the finest varieties, selected with great care. 

Price, f75 per acre. Pan of the porcbase money lAay rcauum 
on mortgage. 

Apply to GARRET S. CANNON, Esr|., at Bordentnwn, N. J^ 
or WM. H GA'I Z.MER, at Philadelphia, foul of Wolnol-st. 

Nov. 1, 1847~lt. 

AMERICAN EGG HATCHING MACHINE. 
Patented Feb, 20, 1846. 

AFTER 15 raimtlis of practical demoiistmtion, the sabeerilMr 
is enabled to present the above machine to ih« public with 
confidence, as an auxiliary to the wants of the farm-house. Ii as 
so simple in its construction and management, that a child ean im 
a shon time superintend its operations, with about an hoards at- 
tention during the day ; and it requires no care aAer bed-time. 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is found to be the dteapm and dean, 
est fuel, and by repeated trials, the average expense of this kind 
of I'uel aoes not exceed a qaar:er of a cent an egg, for tlie fall tens 
of tweuty-<ine days. The chickens prr«)ncerl are healthy and 
strong, and their fine appearance has been the subject of gsneisl 
remark, among tJie many visitors (now) attending Saratoga. FnH 

?'inted direcuous and explanations accompany each machine. 
he machines are durable, and can be sent with safety throai^ 
any of the ordinary channels of conveyance. 
PRICES. 
No, 1, containing belween 250 and 900 eggs,. . f80 00 
"2, ** " 500and 600 '^ .. aOOO 

" 3, " " eOO and 1000 "■ . . 40 00 

ItT* Rights for towns, counties, or states, will be disposed of <m 
very reasonable terms. 
Reference. Editors of Cultivator. L. G. HOFFMAN. 

Albany, Nov. 1, 1847—81. 



I. T. GRANT & CD'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 
''pHE subeeriben. manufacturers of these celebrated mins, bav- 

L ing enlarged their rnHnufacluring establishment, hope to bs 
enabled hereaAer to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de* 
niand for that article. Their Fan-mills have taken the Jlrst pn^ 
mium at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fair*, at the 
State Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland, at the Fair of the 
American Instituie, and at a large number of County FairSj sod 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, ai 
the city of Washington. They have been repeatedly tried, and the 
principle upon which they operate thoroughly tested by commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose, and in every instance have been 
declared »«perior to any that have come in competition with them. 
They have never been awanled the second premium^ and are tb« 
only mills manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat per. 
fectly clean (and ui the rate of one bushel per minute) at one ope- 
ration, taking out ll'C chess, cockle and smut at the same time. 
They will also thorv>ughly clean me, and all kinds of grain aiii 
seeil's by ruinting it through once. 

The tnaterials, workmanship, and finish of the^e mills are rape- 
rior to any in market. The bearings are all tarned and finished 
so thtl a boy can turn them with perfect ea«e. We mauufscian 
four sizes, (with seven !«ieves to each mill,) varying in price ia 
pronortion to size, and warrant them superior to any now in use. 

We alfo manufacture very superior Grain CradUs, which bavi 
taken the first premiums wherever exhibited. 

Our Kan Mills and Cradles are for sale at the fdlu wing places: 

John Mayher & Co., 105 Frout-st., New- York. 

E. Whitman, 55 Liifhf-*t., Baltimore. 

Denslow & Webster, Sa\'annah, Georgia. 

Fitzhttgh Coyle, Wasliinglon »:ity. 

J. W. Howes, Montpelicr Vt 
, Lnthcr Tucker, 10 & It Green-st., Albany, N.Y. 

H. Warren, Troy. _ ^ 

I. T. GRANT k Cfc 

JttnctioD P. O., Renss Co., N. Y., Sept 1, 1847.-41. 
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HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

A fJAUL 4 Co., (<»ucce»9ura to A- J. Downing A, Co,) beg 
'^^* leave lo inform Hie palnuis ot'ihii e.-fiabli^innKiii aiul ilic pub* 
lift in geiierul, that their stock of l-'KUiT TIIKK8 lor sale for 
aoiuinii |>laiiiiiiir, ia full ftiid compleie, compriiiiiig all that is choice 
nnd rare ol' recent introduction, a^ well lu a full and large a:f«orl* 
ment ofull the leading standard variciiei}. 

. Their stock of ORNAMKNTAL TREES being unusually large. 
Ac-, tliey would particularly call public attention to their slock of 
ibc i'olluwiug species, as being extra fine: 
EVERGREENS. 
Asirian Pines, Norway Spruce^ 

Pcoich do., Junipers— varieiies, 

Weymouth do., Arb4»r Viias, do. 

Balsam Fir. Yews, ftc., &c. 

European Silver FJr, 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES 



Horse Chestnut, Red, 

While, 

Yellow, 

Maple, Sugar, 

Silver leaved, 

Scarlet, 

Norway, 

English cork>barked, 

Aianlhus, 

CatalpA) 
Weeping Ash, 
European do., 
A merican do., 
Kentucky Coffee, 



Tulip Tree, 
Europea.-i Larch. 
Cucumber Mngiiolia, 
U.iibreiln do. 
Oneiiial Sycamore, 
European Mountain Ash, 
Willow-leaved Oak, 
Weeping Willows, 
European Uiideii, 
Soul hern Cypress, 
American Elm, 
Scotch Wytch do. 
English do. 

Cork-barked do. 



American Arbor Viiee, for screens. 

AI«io Ilawihom, Buckihoni, and Privet Plants, together with a 
splendid 8t(x:k of Osage Orange Plaiiu for hetlges. 

A choice collection of Green-house Plants for sale in one lot or in 
pixrcels; for particulars see Horticulturist for September. 

Catalogues sent gratis to post-paid applicants- 

Highhind Nnrsene*, Newburgh, Oct 1, 1847.— 2t. 

10,000 Copies ill Fonr Months. 

COLE^S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 

(\R Diseases of Domestic Animals, showini; the Causes, Symp- 
^ loms, and Remedies, and rules i*or restoring an<l preservin|r 
health br good mnnagem<'nt, with full directions for Training and 
Breeding, by S. W. COLE, Esq. 

Tins is emphatically a book for every farmer, and nn farmer's 
library is complete without it. Tiie demand for TEN THOU- 
SAND COPIES in the short space of four months, speaks vol. 
nineH in fnvor of the work. The farmer has in this neat and com- 
pact v«'lume, a complete ENCYCLOPEDIA, in which he may 
find the whole subject of the Treatment of Domestic Animals, fa- 
miliarly discussed, and rules and remedies fully and clearly pre- 
scribed. 

Highly recommendatory notices have been received from many 
of 'he most distinguished Farmers and Editors in the country. The 
following short extracts show in what estimation the wofk is 
held. 

[From Ex-Governor Hill of N. H-l 

*' Mr. Cole has shown himself well qualified for the compilation 
of this work. We understand that it has already had a free and 
extended ^hIc ; many times its price to almost any farmer, may 
be saved in its purchase." 

[From J. M. Weeks, of Vermont-J 

^* The American Vctenuariun is the best book of the kind I 
have ever seen. Every Farmer ought to have one." 
[Christian Mirror, Portland.] 

*' Wc think no farmer would willingly be without this book 
after glancing at the Table of Contents." 
[Albany Cultivator.] 

" This win be found a useful book. It speaks of disease* under 
the names by which they are known in this country, and the reme- 
dies prescribed are generally within the reach of every farmer, 
and may frequently be found on his own farm. We second the 
suggestion that it should be in the hands of every farmer." 
[American Agriculturist.] 

" Wc recommend to all who keep Domestic Animals to procure 
Mr. Cole's niw book. The lives of many valuable animals might 
be saved by following his direction-*." 

The price of this valuable book, finely bound in leather, is 50 
centx. 

WANTED— 50 activoi intelligent, and enterprising agents, to 
sell this work, tM'o in each State in the Union. A small capital of 
from 925 to 950, will be necessary for each Agent- Address, 
rosT-PAtn, the publishers. JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. 

October I— 3t. 23 Cornhill, Booksellers' Row, Boston. 

FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE subscriber has for sale thirty superior Bucks, one and two 
years of age, of good size and form, raised from fine heavy 
fleeced ewes of the Saxon ajid Merino varieties. These Bucks 
wore got by Green Mountain Hero, whose last fleece weighed 10 
llv*.»8oz., tnorou^hly washed under a waterfhll. The quality of 
his wool, OS tested bv sorting at the factory, was as follows : 
Extrai 4 lbs. 3 oz. 3d quality 1 lb. 6 oz. 
1st quality 1 *• 13 " 4th ** ** 10 '* 

ad " 1 « 4 »» 5ih u 1 2 " 

These Bucks are numbered, and the subscriber has a record of 
the weight of their fleeces, also samples of wool from roost of their 
fleeces. EBBNEZER SMITH. 

Middlefield, Hampahir* co., MaM., Sept. 7, 1847— 3t.« 



GENEVA AGR'L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

^PHK subscriber ban recently put m operation a new FoumdrT 
J- AND .Machink JSHor, intended Chiefly for the manufacture of 
AGRicuLTuaAi^ Implrmknts. a number of valuable improve* 
mcins 111 various iHrniing ttnils having been madn and patented by 
his predece.<'^>r. (T. J>. Burrall.) this t?!(iablishmei>t has been ercct- 
eil l«»r the niannsucture of these and such other impletnents as the 
mnrket may require, xnd in order that purchaser't may depend up<n 
a genuine and well fijnshed article. Among other things he has 
iKiw on hand 

Burrairs Patent Threshnig and Clover Machines and Horse Powers 
" " Shell Wheel Plows, gready improved the preseol 

season « 

Burra^l's Patent Corn Shelters. Nns. I and 2, do. do. 

Al.-io. .Snbfioil, Corn, and Shovel Plows. Straw Cutters, of vari- 
ous kinds. Scra|>ers. Plow Points. Trimmings. Ac, Ac. 

lie intends udding to liis present stock from time to time, hy se- 
lections from the best article;* in market ; all which will be got up 
in the best style, and sold, wholesale and retail, on reasonable 
terms. 

Mill Gearing, Castings of all kinds, pattem-makin?, ftc. ite.,' 
executed on short notice. E. J. BURRALL. 

Geneva. August 1, 1847.--4t. 

SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
■pOR sale a few cboire Merino slif^ep— bucks and ewes— of on 
-*■ doubted purity of blood, and a quality that will give satisfaction 
to purchasers. T.^ey can be sent we«t by canal, at the subH-riber's 
risk. R. J. JONES. 
Cornwall, Vi.. June 1, 1»l7.~tf. 

PURE BRED RAMS. 
'pHE subscriber has a few choice rams for sale, bred from th« 
^ celebrated flock of Geo. Flower Esq., of Albion, Illinois, nnd 
some from a Saxon ram imported by Henry Clay, Esq., of Ash- 
land, Kentucky. These sheep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
a very fine long staple. 

He has also addetl to his flock 90 ewes and rams, selected from 
the flock of Sanmel Patterson, Esq , of Washington Co , Pa. These 
sheepare not surpassed by any in America: [see the communica- 
tion of L. A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for Nov. 1846,] their wool 
having been sold lust year in Northampton, Mass., at 75 cts. 

He has al.40 a lew fine young Shepherds' Dogs, bred from a 
Scotch cully, imported by Mr. Mitchell, of Lasalle Co., III. 

A. H. NICHOLS, Oreencastle, Putnam Co., Ta. 

August, 1, 1847-4t. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO.'S NEW SELF-SHARPEN 
ING CORN, COFFEE, AND SPICE MILL. 

'pHE above cut shows the con»truction of our Premium Mill for 
* Grinding Corn, Oats, Coffee, Spices, Ac, Ac. It is considered 
highly valuable for its simplicity of construction, durability, and its 
adaptation for farmers, planters, and grocers. It may be operated 
by hand or horse power, and will grind from four to five bushelv o, 
good meal per hour, nnd trom 300 to 400 lbs. of coffee or spice per 
hour. Price, from 828 to $30. We also have /or sale a smaller 
mill for the same purpose, which will grind from 1^ to 2 bushels oC 
com per hour, and from 90 to 100 Ib-x. of coffee per hour. Price, ' 
from $5 to $6. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 

United States Agricultural Warehouse, ' 
Oct. 3— It. No. 195 Front, near Fulton-st.. N. Y. - 



TAR PAINT AND LIME. 
'pAR PAINT for sale at the Albany Gas Works : A wry ckt 
article for covering barns, *c. 
LIME for sale at the Albany Gas Works, ehtap. 
Oct. 1— 6t.* 



GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 
TPiHE right to manufacture these celebrated mills can be obtained 
•■■ of the subscriber, at Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co., N. York. 
He also j^ives notice that he shall prosecute all persons who in any 
manner infringe iipou his patent. I. T. GRANT • 

JuncUon P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y., Sept I, 1847-41. 
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HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

ALARGB supply of Ste. 
vens*. Hovey'*s and Tow- 
ers' Cylinder Hay and Straw 
I CmierM, constantly; on hand at 
manufacturers' prices, at the 
Albany Asriculiural Ware- 
house. VvfiCD farmers learn 
tlie benefits to be derived from 
using ciit feed, they will not 
be without a good machine.— 
Mr. A. Burlineame, of South 
Trenion, N. V., used one the 
pa»t season, and the value he 
places upon its nse is found in 
IIm following extract frony a communication from him : — " With 
less hay to begin the winter, and thirty cows and four horses (in 
all 100 head) more than the year before, he saved over from five 
to seven tons of good hay, while the year before he was entirelv 
out before grass came." The greate«t saving is in using up afl 
parts and kinds of feed, instead of running to wast«. For sale at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse, Not. 10 and 13 Green.si.. 

L TUCKER. 
N. B. Descriptive Catalogues gratis, on application at the More, 
W by mail, post-paid. 

PRINCE'S LINN^AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NURSERIES, FLUSHING. 
VL^M. R. PR1NCB k Co., successors of Wm. Prince, and sole 
^^ proprietors of his great collection of Fruit Trees, ftc, have 
M piibiished Uieir NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
30th edition, which will l>e sent to post-paid applicants — to pnrcha- 
ters graivi, and to others at S^ per seit. 

TO NURSERIES.— In addition to other trees we have an im- 
mense stixsk of Ornamental Trees nnd Shrubbery, including 50.000 
Eirmrfften Ttees, suitable for Nurseries ; they being of the vari- 
ous sizes best suited for transmission to a distance, and for forming 
Narser>' plantations. Also, 00,000 Peaches, of choice varieties, at 
low rates, and 30,000 Cherries, at much reduced prices. 

Nov. 1, 1847.— n. 



COOKING STOVES, &c. 

THE subscribers offer for sale at low cash prices, iho following 
Stoves, Ac.:— 

Mott's Air Tight Cement Ovens, 3 sizes. 
" Pride of the Kitchen. 

'* Ring Cylinders, 3 sizes, for Bar Roomv. &e. 
** Agricultural Cauldrons, firom one-half barrel to four 
barrels, at the manufaciurcrs' prices; Wager ft Dnter^s Improveil 
Air Tight, large oven, summer hearth Cooking Cloves, 6 sizes; 
Wager ft Darer'n National Air Tight Cooking Stoves, 4 sizes ; 
Air Tight Parlorwood and coni Sioves; Sheet Iron Dumb Stoves; 
Parlor, Cook, and Premium Stoves. All kinds of Tin, Copper, 
and Sheet Iron Ware, f*n nand and made to order at sluirt nouce, at 
VAN' WORMER ft McGARVEY»S. 
Nov. 1. No. 14 Grreii-«, Aibany. 




SYRACUSE NURSERY. 

THE subscribers would call the aueulioii of the poblte to 
extensive and well selected assortment of Fruit andOimai 
tal Trees, consisting of 

200.000 Grafted Apple Trees, from 1 to 5 ymnl* growth* 
of which are from 6 to 9 feet high ; 3 lo 5,000 of the eeleb 
Norlherii Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can be supplied WMhous ' 
charge to those ordering other varieties. 

6 lo 8,000 Pear Trees, 4 to 7 feel high. 

A few hundred of the Onondan, and Van Mon'a L»aai 
Clerc, (very thrifty,) can be supplied, at'one and two yea 
from 50 ct«>. to $1.00 each. 

1,000 Cherry Trees, 6 to feet high. 

10 to 15.000 Peach Trees, of the bert eariy wieitea, tkrifty mi< 
free from disuse. 

Apric< ts and Nectarines, a gobd supply. 

3 to 500,000 Apple Seedlings, fr^m two to thn« fmn did, M|4 
unusually large. 

Also, a large quantity of Horse Chestnut, Ailanthos, aii4 Mov»> 
tain Ash, of extra site, and good form, together with all ih* doii 
rable varieties of ibp Grape. 

All post-paid communications and orders eonumtng n mJHm m 
ces, promptly attended to. THORP ft SAgll^B. 

Syracuao. N. Y., Nov 1— at. 

RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

THE CULTIVATOR, a monthly journal of Agrieultore, Hdtti- 
cnltnre, and Domestic Economy, published at Albany, N. 'f'^ 
by LiTTBza Tuckib- Single copies SI a year. To Clubs or A^eam^ 
seven copies for S5 — FiAeen copies for $10, and at the rate of 
three copies for ft, for all over 15 copies. This work has now 
been published fnurieeu years, witli a constantly increasing pops. 
larity among the farmers of every part of the United States. TW 
volume for 1848, will commence on the Ist of January, ul JKrhick 
time all subscriptions for the year should commence. 

THE HORTICULTURIST, and Journal of Rurai An mmi 
Rural Ta5/e, a monthly ma^razine, edited by A. J. DOWNFNO, 
E;«q., of Newburgh, well known as the author of ** Landscape 
Gardening.'* '* Cottage Residences,'' "Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America," ftc, and published at Albany, by Luthsr TrcKXR, — 
price, $3 a year- 20 per cent, discount to Agents. The first vol. 
of this work was completed with the June number for 1847. and 
with the back numbera <^ the 9d vol., now in course of pubiictt- 
tion, can be furnished to all new jubscriber^. The Honiculiarial 
embraces in its scope, the Description and Cultivation of Prai* 
and Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants— Desiraa 
for Rural Cottages, Farm Houses, Lodges, Tee Houses, Vinerie^ 
ftc, — Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, and all matters of 
interest to the horticulturist, and should be in the hands of all who 
desire to enrich and benutify their residences by tlie comforts and 
adornments of rural art and rural taste. 

Postmasters and others having a taMe for rtiral pursuits, and 
disposed to aid in circulating correct information lipoii rural sub- 
jects, are. invited to act a* Agents for the above publications. aQ 
letters to be addressed lo LUTHER TUCKER, Publisher, Alha- 
tty, N. Y. ^__ 



BURBANK, OR MORGAN CHIEF. 
' HAVE on hand and will sell, a stallion horse, known by the abom 



name. He is of a beautiful chesumt color, 15 years old, koooa 
and smooth as a colt— weighing lO^K) lb*, lie was raised by Peiar 
Burbank, Esq., of Wells River, and \va«» got by " Old Woodbarr 
or Burbniik Moi^on," owned ai one time by Mr Burbank. Hn 
dnm was a Morgan mare known by the name of *' Empress " and 
owned also by Mr. Burbank. 

H^s sire and dam were both got by the original Justin Mcwfaa 
horse, making him the highest Aforran b ".'<l stallion known to be 
living excepting" Old G I fTord" Burbank or Morgan Chief wis 
sold by Mr. Burbank 's adiniiii.Mrator to B. Latham, of Lyme, N. HL, 
when a yearling, for $150, and by him kf pi until Mav, 1843. whea 
he was repurchased aiul taken back to Wells River, and there re- 
mained until the present season. He has proved a sure foal grtler 
and an excellent stock horse. He is the sire of the fastMrotting 
chestnut mare, belonging to W. S. Marland, of Andover, Mai«^ 
for which he has refu.-ied S500 ; also the chestnut geldiiifr sold \n 
Boston, by Pushee of I^Imnon, in the spring of 1846, forf500, and 
now kept at the Devonshire stable, and many other valuable and 
high selling hor«es. He is a kind, valuable driving horse in all 
harness, is afraid of nothing, and is perfectly manageable bv any 
person. C. BLODGBIT 

Chelsea, Orange Co.. Vt.. Oct. 8th, 1847.— It.* 
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SKETCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS FARMING 



0tfRTifo a rfioirt excuraion to Massachosatts, in the 
rdonth of October last, we had a better opportunity of 
seeing a portion of the valley of the Conneotieat river 
nonh of Spfingfleld, than we ever had before. Having 
attended the cattle-shows at Pittsfield and Springfield, 
wo spent a few days very pleasantly in visiting some 
of the farms from Springfield to Greenfield ,* and after 
being present at the show at Northampton, we passed 
down the river and attended that at Hartford, Ct. 

Cultivation without Fercbs. — The attention of 
a person not acqdaiiited with the castoras of Massa- 
ohnsetts, is attracted by the large amount of land in 
some neighborhoods, lying ah ** commons," or unfenced. 
Along the Conneoticni , between Ihe intervale or " mea- 
dows " and the hills, on eaeh side oi* the river, there 
are tracts varying from two to six or eight miles in 
width, called plaint. The soil is sandy, but varies in 
lightness from that which is blown about by winds to 
that which is called ssndy loam. The natnral growth 
varies with the soil, being in some instances only scrub- 
oak and small bushes, in others white and pitch pine, 
and in others chestnut, and other hard-wood trees. A 
large portion of this land is unenclosed, yet there are 
thousands of acres under cultivation, and some of it 
produces fitir crops of rye, Indian corn, buckwheat, and 
potatoes. A law of the state prohibits live-stock of 
all kinds from running at large; and so strictly is the 
law observed, that not an animal is seen in the high- 
way unless under the care of a keeper; and crops grown 
on the commons are considered equally as safe as 
thou<^h they were surrounded by the best fences. We 
passed many pieces of corn and other crops, which had 
received no injury, and it was evident that none was 
feared. 

Heretofore this plain land has not been deemed of 
mueh value. Until within a few years, that which was 
situated not more than two or three miles from the 
principal business street in Springfield, oould have 
been bought at from three to five dollars per acre. 
Bat latterly it has been found that under suitable ma- 
nagement this land may be^^eatly improved, and that 
by proper cultivation it will aflford good profits. Its 
valae is therefore now reckoned higher by a hundred 
or two hundred per cent, than it was ten years ago. 

Mr. Horatio Sargent, of Springfield, and other 
owners of this land , have been successful in its im- 
provement. That which is in its natural state, or 
wkich has not been cropped, is most readily brought 
into profitable condition. The trees or bushes are cut 
of[, the land plowed and got into clover as soon as pos- 
lible. Plaster is sown on the clover at the rate of from 
lixty to a hundred and twentv pounds per acre. The 
clover is mowed or pastured the first year, and the 



second year the principal part of the growth is left <ni 
the ground — the land plowed and sowed to rye, or left 
till the following spring and planted to corn or pota- 
toes. After one or two crops have been taken, it is 
again put in clover, a dressing of plaster given, and 
the clover continued as long as it produces well. Some- 
times grass seeds are sown, and the land pastured for 
several years. By this course it is found that the land 
does not deteriorate, and by the addition of only a light 
dressing of manure when it is plowed, it actually im- 
proves. 

Land of this kind which has formerly been cropped, 
and called worn out, is rapidly improved by manure, 
ashes, clover, and plaster. Considerable of it has been 
brought up in this way. It is found best, we were told, 
to apply the manure in the form of well rotted com- 
post, and to spread it evenly over the surface, and only 
cover it slightly. If animal manure is applied in an 
unfermented state, it seems to " burn away,'' and ren- 
der the soil dry without doing much good. But when 
made into compost, and applied as above-mentioned, 
it rather attracts moisture, and renders the soil mora 
cohesive. 

CuLTivATioic OP Tobacco. — The culture of tobac- 
co in the valley of the Connecticut, has, within a few 
years, become an object of considerable importance. 
The variety here produced is known in the market at 
" Connecticut Seed-Leaf,'' and it usually brings double 
the price, or more, of the tobacco grown in Virginia or 
Kentucky. To give a profitable crop it requires pretty 
rich land — though the sandy soils, manured at the rata 
of ten to twenty common two-horse or ox loads per 
acre, produce well. With good management the usual 
yield is from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds per acre, of mar- 
ketable tobacco, and the average price may be said t« 
be seven to eight cents per pound. 

1^. Saroent, of Springfield, and Messrs. Wells 
and Paoli Lathrop, of South Hadley, are considera- 
bly engaged in the tobacco culture. The former had 
seventeen acres the past season. At the above rates 
of yield and price, which it will probably equal, it wUl 
give an average return of $105 to $160 per acre. 

With the course that is here pursued, tobacco is by 
no means an injurious crop to the soil; on the contra- 
ry it is found to be an ameliorating one. The liberal 
manuring and clean cultivation which it is necessary 
to bestow on the tobacco, fits the soil admirably for 
other crops; and it is found that wheat and other 
grains and grass flourish better where tobacco forms a 
part of the rotation, than where that plant is not culU- 
vated. Messrs. Lathrop mentioned an instance of , 
their having put $36 worth of manure on an acre and 
a hundred rods of land, which they plantedwith tobao. 
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to. They got a ton or tobacco, which aold for $160. 
Then sowed the land to wheat and got 30 bushels. The 
next crop was hay, and gave, at two cattings, fonr tons 

The stalks of tobacco, after the leaves have been 
taken oflf, are scattered over the ground and plowed 
in, or pTaced in the manure heap to rot. It is thought 
thej possess considerable fertilizing properties. . It is 
known that the ashes from them contain a large pro- 
portion of potash. We are told that where two or 
three stalks are left on grass-ground, their effect is 
very visible in the rank growth of the grass around.* 

Farms. — Mr. Sargent's farm consists of several 
detached pieces. He has only some eight or ten acres 
about his residence, and this is becoming too valuable 
for building lots to be cultivated. About a mile up the 
river he has 63 acres of excellent intervale. Besides 
this he has about 40 acres of '' plain," which he is im- 
proving to great advantage, and a tract of 40 to 50 
acres of pasturage at East Longmeadow. The crops 
cultivated on the river land are chiefly tobacco (of 
which we have spoken above,) and Indian corn. He 
usually obtains from 60 to 70 bushels of corn per acre; 
has raised 88 bushels per acre. He devotes his pas- 
tures considerably to grazinsf stock for beef. He has 
eight three-year-old steers designed for slaughter this 
winter. They were in high order when we saw them, 
though only grass-fed. It was thought they would 
weigh an average of 800 lbs. dressed. Three or four 
of them had considerable Durham blood, and were 
really fine animals; $50 per head had already been of- 
fered for them. 

B. B. Belcher, Esq., has a fine situational Chicko- 
pee Falls, — a thriving manufacturing village of about 
2000 inhabitants. Mr. B.'s buildings are new, and in 
their situation and construction he has sho^na much 
good judgment as well as good taste. The house 
commands a pleasant view of the village and neigh- 
borhood. His garden, though yet too new to appear 
to the best advantage, is prettily laid out and hand- 
somely ornamented with trees, shrubbery, and flowers. 
His farm consists of about 70 acres, and is mostly de- 
voted to the keeping of cows for the purpose of selling 
milk. His barn is one of the best planned and tho- 
roughly built that we have anywhere met with. It is 
78 feet long by 44 wide, with posts 23 feet high. It is 
divided into two stories — the first ten feet high, and 
the second thirteen feet to the eaves. The cattle are 
kept in the lower story. The floorway is on the 
second story. On one side of the floorway, the bay 
extends to the bottom of the first story. The barn 
will hold 100 tons of hay, and that quantity is usually 
cut on the farm. At one end of the basement story 
there is a cellar in which vegetables are stored for 
feeding stock in winter. Carrots are preferred for 
eows. He keeps fifteen cows, besides other stock. 
The cows average six quarts of milk per day, beer 
measure, the year round. The milk is sold at four 
cents per quart in summer, and five in winter. The 
farm is kept chiefly in grass, and when it becomes 
necessary to break up the sward, it is done in autumn, 
and immediately sown again to grass on the furrow. 
A large portion of the farm is naturally rather a light 
sandy soil, though most of it is moist, and under Mr. 
B.'s management produces excellent crops of grass. 
Hay is commonly worth here $12 per ton. 

Mr. B.'s cows are a good lot. Among them are 
several full blood Dnrhams from the herd of Messrs. 
Lathrop, of South Hadley. One of these, four years 
old, carried the first premium at the show at Spring- 
field. Some of his cows of mixed blood have very good 
fokrms, and look like first rate milkers. His swine are 
of the Mackay breed, and some of them are fine ones, 

• For an nccoant of the mode of ciiTiivaiinf ioI>jicco as hrre 



but the stock bat apparently degenerated by too ekm 
breediDg. 

Messrs. Abei. and SuMifKB Chapxit, of ChiekopeSf 
have about 70 acres in their home Ourm, situated oi 



the river, and 200 acres at Ladlow, six miles distsnt, 
besides some other out lands. This farm has long beet 
one of considerable note. The father of the presstt 
owners, Col. Abbl CHArnr, was a distmgnisfa^ far- 
mer, quite famous for rearing cattle of extraordioaiy 
size and fatness. He bred and reared the celebrsted 
oxen Magnus and Maximus, ^vhich took the prizes of 
the Mass. So. for Promoting Agrionttiire, at the Brigh- 
ton show, in 1817, and were considered the most ex- 
traordinary eattle wbieh bad been reared ia the ooaotiy. 
Their wmght was upwards of 2000 lbs. each, dreasei. 
The year following Col. C. exhibited aaotber at tt 
Brighton, which weighed alive 2,784 lbs. Thcscoxeo 
were descended from the " Gore ball ," presented m 1 792, 
by the late Charles VAUCHAiVy Emq.y of Maine, to Gov- 
ernor Cork, of Massachusetts. Messrs. ChapihIisvs 
now one cow and some of her ofl&prin^ which sbov 
the blood asd points of the aboire stock ia a strikiig 
manner. They have several large and thrifty ateen 
and young oxen, among which were a pair (it fall- 
blood Dnrhams, three years old, from the herd of 
Messrs. Lathrop, that are really fine. 

Chester W. Chapin, Chickopee, has a farm of 
about 200 acres of excellent land, lyinsf mostly on tke 
river. He keeps twenty cows, the milk from wbio^ a 
sold at Cabot ville. The cows are in general superior. 

They are of various blood, though none are elained 
as "native." Some are a mixture of the "Pbceiux 
stock," as it is called, (which we shall describe in sdo- 
ther place,) mixed with the Durham f and somo ir» 
half Ayrshire. But taking them all together we an 
not certain that we ever saw a lot of the same noa* 
her, which would surpass tliem in general appearaoca. 
— ^regard being bad to all points whieh indicAte a pro- 
fitable cow. 

Messrs. Wells & Paoli Lathrop, of South-Hadler, 
have a farm of 187 acres. It is within half a milo of 
the falls in the Connecticut, where a dara is soon to bo 
built for the purpose of obtaining a large water-powsr 
— a power which it is calculated will be nearly foor 
times greater than that of Lowell. The work has 
been commenced and is rapidly progressing, and 't » 
expected that in the space of a few years a city will 
here rise that will number its inhabitants by tens of 
thousands. The enterprise has already had the eSeet 
to enhance the value of real estate in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Messrs. Lathrop purchased this farm in 1833 j at tfco 
low price of $5,600. It was supposed to be " ruBont,** 
and only yielded thirty tons of hay annually. Tho 
hisrhest estimate of its capabilities by its former owner, 
was, that it would keep twenty-five cows, if devoted 
wholly to that purpose. Messrs. L. have so increasoo 
its production that for the last ten years it has are- 
raged a hundred tons of hay yearly, and supported 
from thirty-seven to forty head of cattle, with three or 
four horses. This improvement has been produced by 
no extraordinary expenditure. The first start w«e 
given by the application of plaster. 

A considerable part of the farm consists of hills and 
knolls — frequently rather steep — which seem to have 
been formed by the abrasion or washing away of pof* 
tions of the elevated plain to which the whole tract 
originally belonsred. It is evidently an alluvial forma- 
tion, though much older than the present " intorva'^^* 

The strata composing this plain are various in com- 
position. A large portion of the surface, as we hare 
mentioned in the first part of our article, is sandy, but 
it is underlayed, at various depths, by strMaof ***.*'' 
gil'nce'niJ* oharnctor. In some places, as? on the «o«» 
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of SDch hills as we have described, these strata crop 
oat and form the surface soil. In all such Mtuations, 
the effects of plaster are almost wonderful. Messrs. 
Ij. state that when they purchased their farm, the grass 
on nearly the whole of it was thin and of poor quality. 
The hilly portion of it was pastured, but the stock ob- 
t&ined only a scanty supply of ** mouse-ear and povcrty- 
prass." The application of about t\^'o bushels, or a 
.hundred and twenty pounds of plaster per acre, soon 
ohanj^ed the character of the herbage, and the barren 
hills became the finest grazing landis. Since the first 
application of plaster, an annual dressing of about 
sixty pounds per acre has been given ; and this is all 
the land has received, in the shape of manure except 
what has been dropped by animals while being kept on 
it. The production oT feed has been remarkable, and 
there is still no diminution, but rather an increase in 
its quantity. It is chiefly spire-grass, or ** Kentucky 
hlue-grass," (PoaprtUeruia,) and white clover, and is 
very sweet and nutritive. We have seldom seen pas- 
tures that would carry more stock per acre. The best 
part of them will support a cow per acre. 

We were told of other instances, equally striking, of 
the effects of plaster on similar soil. Mr. Josiah 
Babdwell, of South- Madley, for several seasons sum- 
mered a horse, a yoke of oxen, two cows, and a heifer, 
on four acres and three-quarters. He had nine acres 
and a half cf meadow, from which he out one year, at 
two cuttings* thirty-seven tons of hay. The pasture 
had a dressing of plaster, and nothing else, every 
year — the meadow had some additional manure.* 

Messrs. Lathrop were able at once, by the use of 
plaster, to stock their farm heavily. Of course they 
were soon provided with a large amount of manure, 
which being applied to the portion of the farm on which 
a rotation of crops was followed, in a short time raised 
it td a high state of fertility and productiveness. 

We leave to others — for the present, at least, the 
consideration of particular causes which have produced 
the remarkable effects of plaster in the cases above 
oited. 

LxvB Stock. — Messrs. L. have had for several years 
a herd of Improved Short-Horns. They have a less 
number at this time than they have formerly kept. 
Some of their animals are of the first quality— es- 
pecially two cows, Btdter-cup and Young Lilac, — 
They have fine constitutions, excellent symmetry, and 
good fattening tendency, with fair indications of dairy 
qualities. Their dam, Louisa j now owned by Mr. 
PoBTcn, of Berlin, Ct., was an extraordinary butter 
cow. She and Lucillay now owned by J. F. Siieafe, 
Esq., Dutchess County; were tried in June, 1843, and 
they made each fourteen pounds eight ounces of butter 
per week. They were tried again in October follow- 
ing, and averaged nine pounds ten ounces per week . 

Messrs. L. are rearing a flock of South Down sheep, 
—have now about forty head. They are in general 
well-shaped, and appear healthy and thrifty. 

Messrs. L.'s swine arc of the Mackay breed. They 
have had the stock for several years, but have neces- 
sarily been restricted to the progeny of but few ani- 
mals in th'jir selection of breeders, and have been 
obliged to breed from nearer aflinities of blood than 
would have been desirable. From this, as it is thought, 
the stock is not as prolific as formerly, and not on the 
average as good. The breed has been of great advan- 
tage to the neighborhood. Wc saw a number of half 
and three- fourths bloods, from Messrs. L.'s boar, which 
were first rate hogs. Messrs. L. now propose to make 
one cross with a Suffolk boar, and breed back the pro- 
geny to the Mackay boar. 
Mr. Alonzo Lamb has a farm adjoining that of 

• See iin sceonnt in ihe Colli vmtor, p. 90, for IMtt, of the effects of 
(lasisr on Mr. CaAr»'« farm, in Springfield. 



Messrs. Lathrop, on the south. He has 150 acres 
here and 150 in out-lands. Most of the land is of su- 
perior quality. He has some superior stock. In 1837» 
he, in connexion with Messrs. Lathrop, bought cat- 
tle of Hon. John Welles, of Boston. They were of 
mixed blood, but chiefly Durham, crossed more or less 
with Hereford. Mr. Lamb has two or three fine cows 
that were bred by Mr. Welles, and he has several 
large and well-formed steers. We had but little op- 
portunity to examine his farm. 

We shall continue our sketches next month. 



High Cultivatior. — In the Hudson river, just be- 
low Albany, is Van Rensselaer's island, containing 
about 160 acres, which for 150 years has been cultiva- 
ted mostly as a kitchen garden. It is at present oo- 
cupied by eight tenants, most of whom reside here in 
summer, but generally remove in the fall or fore part 
of winter, in order to avoid the freshets which in spring 
lay the island under water to the depth of from four to 
ten feet. In consequence of the liability to inunda- 
tion, no buildings are erected here but those of a cheap 
and temporary character. It is frequently late in the 
season before the waters subside snfiiciently to admit 
cultivation, but from the fertility of the soil and its fa- 
vorable exposure, the growth of vegetation is very 
rapid, and most articles are obtained here earlier than 
anywhere else in the vicinity, if grown without artifi- 
cial heat. 

This island rents for ten to eighteen dollars per acre^ 
some parts being considered more valuable than others. 
Its products are probably worth from twelve to fifteen 
thousand dollars annually. Some instances of cultiva- 
tion show a product, which if equalled on the whole 
island, would give a much greater aggregate. 

Mr. C. Bates has occupied eighteen acres for four- 
teen years, and his products have amounted to $2,500 
to $3,000 per year. Some of his crops are very heavy. 
Cabbages, for instance, are set about 2\ by 2 feet 
apart, which permits 8,712 plants per acre. An ave- 
rage price of the article m^ be considered three cents 
per head, which, if the ground was fully occupied, would 
give $261.36 per acre. Mr. B. once sold a half acre 
of cabbage on the ground, for $145. He has this sea- 
son about four acres in cabbage. It is difficult to tell 
what is the average yield per acre of different articles, 
as many of them are taken up while they are growing, 
and at first while quite small. Mr. B. however, b 
confident that beets will average from 800 to 1000 
bushels per sere, and carrots, he thinks will average 
1,200 bushels. He measured one season, the product 
of several rods which yielded at the rate of 1,600 bu- 
shels per acre. He raises carrots, not only for mar- 
ket, but for feeding his horses. His testimony in re- 
gard to their value for this porposs agrees with that 
of most others who have tried them. A peck to a hall 
bushel per day, for each horse, produces an excellent 
effect, especially towards the latter part of winter, 
when it is wished to str.rt the coat of the animal. 



Book Farming. — The Ohio Cultivator, speaking ot 
the importation of fine cheese into Northern Ohio, 
from Hamburgh, in western New- York, says, ** During 
our connexion with the Genesee Farmer, there were 
more subscribers for that paper in the single town of 
" Hamburgh," than there are for the Ohio Cultivator 
in one or two vshoU counties in the dairy region of the 
Reserve." 

Tomato. — It appears by a communication of E. 
Whittlesey, published two years since in the Western 
Reserve Magazine, that the tomato has been used in 
some parts of Illinois, and in the neighborhood of Yin 
cennes, for more than fifty years. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 



[In onr December number for last year, p. 374, 375, 
vo published from the Journal of the Royal jSgricuUu- 
ral Society f a portion of an essay by John Wrjout, on 
the points which Short-Horn cattle should possess to 
render them in the greatest degree valuable. The 
other portions of the essay, relating chiefly to the 
breeding of stock, we could not at that time make 
rodm for, though they are of a very important charac- 
ter. Believing that the subject is interesting to our 
readers, at least to those of them who are engaged 
in stock-growing, we present the following abstract. 
We have appended, as will be seen, a few notes, to 
which, in connection with the remarks of Mr. Wright, 
attention is invited. — Eds.} 

It has been attempted to point out a difTerence be- 
tween the Durhams, Short-Horns, and Improved Short- 
Horns: these minute distinctions I will not attempt to 
define, nor will I stop to inquire how long the counties 
of Northnmberland, Durham, Yorkshire, and Lincoln- 
shire have had a breed of Short-Horned cattle; but 
certain it is that great pains were taken by Mr. 
Charles Colling, of Ketton, in the county of Durham, 
to select animals possessing feeding properties in a 
high degree, and under his auspices a race of animals 
was presented to us which may justly be entitled to 
the appellation of 'Improved Short-Horns;' and it is 
of this breed of c&ttle I wish more particularly to speak. 
They have been called the Durham breed and the Ket- 
ton breed: this appears to have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that there were two prints published of Mr. 
Charles Ceiling's ox that travelled for show, in one of 
which he is called the Durham ox, and in the other the 
Ketton ox. It should be remembered that some of the 
most important selections to improve this breed, were 
made from herds on the Yorkshire side of the river Tees. 

Skeptical persons there are who lay great emphasis 
on the want of improvement in the Short-Horns of the 
present day: this may with some degree of truth be 
admitted, if taken in comparison with the Ketton herd*; 
but surely there is a manifest improvement in the 
general breed of Short- Horns throughout the kingdom, 
and a vast increase in numbers. At Mr. C. Ceiling's 
sale in 1810, few persons bought both male and female, 
SQ as to enable them to continue the same precise 
blood: consequently the purchaser of one animal only, 
had to put him or her to such stock as he previously 
possessed, thereby improving the progeny of his own, 
bat deteriorating that of the purchase; so that the pro- 
daoe was inferior to the original Ketton beast, and 
might require several judicious crosses to raise them 
to the original .standard. It is a rare occurrence to 
find a healthy herd of pure and close descent from the 
Ketton breed. Assuming, then, that the Short-Horns 
kave never equalled the perfection in which they were 
presented to us by Mr. C. Colling, it behooves us to as- 
certain the means he used to accomplish so desirable 
an object, and to apply ourselves assiduously to follow 
nis example, (a.) 

A brief account of the Ketton herd of Short-Horns 
may be acceptable to those who never had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. They were of great size and 
substance, with fine long hind quarters ; the space from 
the hip to the rib was long; but the evils attendant on 
an extreme length in this part were counteracted by a 
broad back and high round ribs; the shoulders of the 
males were upright, and the knuckles or shmilder- 
|/<>ir.ttf were 1. r^t : mX coii.sc, bul !l:: t il; fcM'i wm^ not 



so apparent is the females; the general eantowarmdB 
view was stately and impoaing', boc their great supS' 
riority consisted in their extraordinary inclination to 
fatten. On handling, the skin wsls very Jooae and 
pliant, and the feel under it mras remarkably mellow 
and kind. Mr. C. Colling was distingoiahed above atf 
other breeders of his day bj a peculiariy fine diaenmi- 
nating touch, which enabled hiro to judge of the quali- 
ty of the flesh and the tendency to fatten^ to "vrbieb, in 
connection with good judgment in other respectS; his 
superiority and success as a breeder -vrere mainly at- 
tributable. The color of the Ketton Short-Horn vb» 
ried greatly— red, red and white, roan, and also white 
being found io the same kindred « 

In breeding Short-Horns, many persona whose opin- 
ions are entitle^ to great deference, tell us that we 
should breed from such only as in themselves are per- 
feet: this, however plausible in theory, wi/i be hand 
untenable in practice; for it may be asked, where do 
you find the first parents ? A perfect and umfona- 
shaped beast, that lays its fat on every point io eqoaJ 
proportions, is highly desirable, so as to have no ex- 
cess in one point to the disproportion of another; and 
in our endeavors to accomplish this desirable object 
we should first become acquainted with the defective 
points in the female, and then select a male possessing 
those points in great perfection, and thereby insure aa 
improvement in their progeny: upon this principle hangs 
all the necessary knowledge for improving the shape 
of animals; but in all our selections we must never 
lose sight of inclination io fatten — ^the prominent fea- 
ture of the Short-Horns. 

In-and-in Breeding. — From the vast superiority 
of the Ketton Short- Horns, and the desire to perpetuate 
them with pure pedigrees, persons have been I'ndnced 
to breed from animals of close affinity of blood ; being 
conscious they could not resort to other families with- 
out employing inferior animals, and thereby impairing 
the properties of their own herd. Various degrees of 
success have attended tiiis course. There are several 
instances of superior animals bred in the closest affinity, 
whilst in the great majority of cases the failure has 
been extensive and lamentable. • • • The writer's 
opposition to this principle of breeding in-and-in, pro* 
ceeds from having witnessed so many serious losses ia 
herds so allied, which, previous to the affinity of blood, 
were healthy and strong constitutioncd. In the early 
Short-Horns no boosing or cough, no delicacy of consti- 
tution was known; but as affinity of breeding pro- 
gressed, a delicacy of constitution accompanied it. It 
has often been exultingly said that Comet was the 
finest bull of his day, and at the same time bad the 
greatest affinity of blood of any animal we had: this is 
a truth which cannot be denied, but it might be an ex- 
ception, and not the rule. It was notorious that the 
stock got by him out of cows that were strangers ia 
blood, was far superior to such as wore more nearly • 
akin. It will be remembered that Comet had a de- 
formed shoulder: who can say that this did not pro- 
ceed from close affinity in the parents ? In the hninan 
frame, it is a very common thing to see deformed 
shoulders proceed from disordered lungs. 

In the Sliort-Horns of close affinity of blood, how 
many bulls do we find with lame shoulders, how 
many called cripples, and how many cripples in reality 
that never met the public eye ? We see no other rsoe 
of animals with this defect, except those Short-Iiorn* 
brct! i:5-an:l-in It has hccn sai I that this dlsea^ might 
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arise through breeding from animals of bad constitu- 
tion, and thus perpetuate the disease in their offspring; 
but when vn fiad this disease orts;inatcd and prevailing 
in the same family after repeated orossiag in-and-in, 
though uflknown in their ancestors, it is a fair pre« 
sumption that this practice is inimical to the constitu- 
tion. * * * Mr. Mason, of Chilton, commenced breed- 
ing Short-Hbnis from the same parents as Mr. C. Col- 
Itnnr, and for a certain period pursued it very success- 
fully; but being deprived of the privilege of sending his 
cows Co the Ketton bolls, he was constrained to use 
those of his own breeding, and the losses he sustained 
in his young stock were so great that at one time his 
show cows were reduced to four; but by using the bull 
Jn|>iter, whose affinity of blood was supposed to be re- 
mote, ho again became a successful breeder. Many 
other herds might be quoted in support of this opinion. 

Among the breeders of poultry, tbec« are few who 
do not know that when the young ones become tender 
aiid difficult to rear, the remedy is found in procuring 
a chanse of the mate bird. Mr. William Clark, of 
ShinclifT, whose fighting cocks were so notorious, con- 
tinued to breed from his own kind till they lost their 
disposition to fight, and stood to be cut up without mak- 
ing any resistance, and were so reduced in size as to 
be under those weights required for the best prizes; 
but oa detaining a cross from Mr. Leighlon, they 
again resumed their former courage and weights. In 
the numerons trials afforded him, he found those that 
were bred from a lion and her male chicken, were the 
heaviest cooks and the best fighters; those from acoek 
«nd hen of the same brood the reverse. <6) 

In pigs, the writer's experience was considerable in 
breeding from three or four sows at the same time, all 
descended from the same parents, boar and sow: those 
were put to the ?aroe boar for nevtn descents or gene- 
rations; the result was that in many instances they 
failed to breed; in others they bred few that lived; 
many of them were idiots — had not sense to suck; and 
when attempting to walk they could not go straight. 
The best two sows of this breed were sent to oilier 
boars, and produced several litters of healthy pigs. In 
justi4*e to the advocates of the in-and-in principle, it is 
bat right to state, that the best sow during the seven 
generations was one of the last descent — she was the 
only pig of that Utter, She would not breed to her 
sire, but bred to a stranger in blood at the first trial. 
She possessed great substance and constitution, and was 
a very superior animal. Superior animals bred in that 
way may be occasionally met with, but this falls 
far short of proving the system to be good, (c.) 



Notes. — m. It is well to notice that Mr. Wright 
declares it was under the auspices of Mr. Charles Col- 
ling that the Short- Horns obtained so high a degree 
of perfection as to be '* justly entitled to the appellation 
of improved Short-Horns." This appears to be the 
view generally taken in regard to the subject in Eng- 
land, though we believe it has been asserted in one or 
two instances, that Mr. Colling *' ftougW better Short- 
Horns than he ever bred,*' and that the breed, or cer- 
tain families of it, had, more than two hundred years 
Mgo, reached a degree of excellence which has not since 
been exceeded! 

6. It is necessary to observe particularly what Mr. 
Wright considers in-and-in breeding. It is evident 
that he does not intend to argue against breeding from 
animals which have some affinity of blood; for in the 
case of the fighting cocks which he cites, the best 
^ fighters and the largest fowls are said to have been 
produced by breeding a hen to one of her own male 
ofTsjwing. This would, at all events, produce a stock 
having three-quarters the blood of the mother. But 
Ihuse bred from a cook and hen of the sama brood, 



were the worst stock. These were of precisely the 
same blood, and of course were bred strictly in-and-in. 

He mentions that Mr. Mason's stock degenerated on 
account of his using only bulls of his own herd. But 
we think the mere statement of this circtimstance is 
hardly sufficient to account for the degeneracy. Mr. 
Colling, it has been stated, used no bulls for several 
generations but those of his own breeding; yet his cat- 
tle, with a few exceptions, rather imjfrovcd than de- 
generated. John Rooke, in a letter dated June 2d, 
1821, published in the London Farmer^s Journal j speaks 
of the celebrated bulls Foljambe, Lord Bolingbrokei 
Favorite, and Comet, and adds — ** What places Mr. 
Colling in a high point of view, is the fact that he was 
the breeder of the whole line of these eminent bulb 
from Hubhack, without being indebted to any other per- 
son/or a rire." Both of these celebrated breeders used 
bulls of their own breeding, and the different results 
are probably to be explained by the fact that Mr. Col- 
ling's stock was originally more varied in blood, and 
that from the larger size of his herd he had a wider 
range for selection. But it is not improbable that even 
Mr. Colling may have carried the system of breeding 
from affinities too far — especially in the case of Comet, 
referred to by Mr. Wright. 

Breeding from animals of various degrees of rela- 
tionship is often practiced by the best breeders, and is 
in many oases necessary in order to fix or continue 
certain important peculiarities; but care is required 
that both parents have not a tendency to the same 
defect — a caution which should be more particular- 
ly observed, when it is known that members of the 
same family have generally similar constitutional habits 
and tendencies. In an essay " On the Breeding, Feed- 
ing, and General Management of Sheep," by T. E. 
Pawlett, published in the sixth volume of the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society ^ this subject is 
considerably discussed. Mr. Pawlett observes that 
his experience in breeding had extended through more 
than twenty years, and that he had bestowed close at- 
tention to the subject. He has been a very successful 
competitor for the prizes of the Royal Society, the 
Sraithfield Club, kc* He is in favor of breeding from 
affinities, though he says — " I do not, however, recom- 
mend that animals closely allied by blood should be put 
together generally; yet I ha\*e known very good sheep, 
for instance, produced by putting the son of a ram 
called A to the daughter of A, [that is a male and fe- 
male by the same sire, but diil'erent dams.] in cases 
where their points would suit each other, and I should 
never hesitate in doing so. I cannot see the utility of 
crossing for the sake of crossing or changing, unless I 
can perceive superior qualities in another person's flock 
which mine does not possess; even in that case, if my 
neighbor's flock were not quite so well bred as my 
own, I should long hesitate before I had anything to 
do with it, as the more I see of breeding the more I am 
convinced of the advantages to be derived from using 
well-bred, indeed the best bred animals." 

c. The fact is well established, that there are in 
families peculiar constitutional excellencies as well as 
defects. These are transmitted hereditarily, and the 
object of the breeiler is to perpetuate and increase the 
good qualities and avoid the bad ones. This is the 
great point to be observed, and in reference to it the 
constant exercise of skill and judgment is necessary. 
Some degree of affinity, as before remarked, is often 
required to secure the points and qualities which are 
desired, but if the course is carried too far, it may de« 
feat the object by unduly developing defects. Mr. 
Wright observes that breeding in-and-in may ocoa- 



• Ofi lookinjr over the li«i of awnRrd*, we fiiidthat Mr. Pawlbtt 
has roceived Aiom the Royal Afprieulinral Society, within the !■>• 
seven y«ai«, eiewn prizes ou l«eicc«ter sbeep, rarjiiig from fiv* 
to tweuiy lOTereigiu each. 
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•ionally prodaoe a saperior animal, bat that this does 
not prove the goodness of the system. It has^een re- 
marked by others that though most animals bred in- 
and-in are of little value, this is, notwithstanding, the 
coarse to produce prodigies. A good judge of stock 
and successful breeder, once observed to the writer, 
that in-and-in breeding was sure to produce an nncom- 
monly good or an uncommonly bad animal — the ten- 
dency woukl be to extrenies. And it has been said in 
relation to the stock of a noted breeder in England, 
who has long practiced breeding from close affinities, 
that though some of his animals have possessed extra- 
ordinary excellence, a large majority of them have been 
precisely the reverse. 

The r.ondon Farmer't Journal of Nov. 21, 1823, 
pablishes an article signed '* John Hall, of Little 
Marshall, near Exeter, a Breeder of Sockburn Short- 



Horns." He attributed the impotencj of Short-Hon 
bulls, (of which much complaint had been made id for- 
mer numbers of the publication mentioried,) to'^ta 
unfortunate, obstinate perserverance in the in-and-ia 
system of breeding.'' which he believed had been car- 
ried to a *' most fatal extent in what were called 'Im- 
proved Short-Horns/" He adds, also, that "tl» 
weakness of constitution, and cooaequent gnmt mor- 
tality of calves, may assuredly be attributed to thw canse. 
Mr. TouATT, in his work on British Cattle, (p, 
377,) speaking of '* catarrh or hoose,'' observes— 
** Where the system of breeding in-and-in has been car- 
ried to too great an extent, and been pnrsned in defi-' 
ance of many a warning, hoose, perpetually oc»urriDg, 
difficult to remove, and degeneraringr into confirmel 
phthisis, will painfully, but somewhat too late, eom- 
vince the former of his mistake." 



EEPORTS OF COMMITTEES OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 



We have often had it in mind to say something on 
the subject of reports of committees appointed to ad- 
judge premiums at cattle shows and agricultural exhi- 
bitions. These reports are often of such a character 
that they afford but little satisfaction or benefit to the 
public. They sometimes merely state the awards in 
the briefest manner possible — giving only a list of the 
premiums and the successful competitors. The con- 
sequence is that people in general are wholly at a loss 
as to the reason why one article or animal has been 
preferred to another. 

It is, or should be the design of agricultural socie- 
ties to encourage excellence in the. various objects for 
which they offer premiums ; and in order that this de- 
sign may be best promoted, every person should have 
a distinct idea of what is held to constitute excellence — 
that is, the qualities which the society or its acting 
agents would most approve, should be clearly known 
and understood. The people should be told plainly on 
what the judges form their preferences. As matters 
are frequently managed, the public are ignorant on this 
point. Different persons compete for a premium: each 
believes that the particular qualities of his animal or 
article entitle it to the preference over the others: the 
judges award the prize, but the reasons for their pre- 
ference are never known by either the soocessful or 
onsuccessful competitors, or the public in general. 
Hence the judges are charged with favoritism by some, 
and by others the competition is looked upon as a lot- 
tery where all depends on chance. 

Now all this difficulty could be obviated if the com- 
mittees, in connection with the statement of their 
awards, would also furnish the grounds of their deci 
sions. Should they, for instance, be called on to award 
premiums on cows, let them state the points and qua- 
ittes which they have regarded, and show wherein the 
animal that has received the highest prize has been 
deemed superior to the others. This course would in 
a great degree silence murmuring, and inspire confi- 
dence, at least in the honesty of decisions. 

In relation to this subject, we find some good sug- 
gestions in a late communication to the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press, from which we take the following 
extract: 

*' The mere award of premiums, contains nothing 
:>l inte.'est beyond that of a personal nature. There is 
no element of genera/ interest in a report comprising 
iHirliing more. In order that a report may be of geno- 
r tl interest, it must contain some information of a 
^.'cneral nature, on the subject, to which the attention 



of the eoronnttee is called. There roast be a stats' 
raent of the principles by whieh the connnittee bsvs 
been guided in making the awards. Take an example. 
Should the Committee on Farm Implements eommenes 
their report by stating briefly and accurately, what 
eonstitntesa good plow; how the forin of the plow 
should be varied for different kinds of plowing; what 
soils require furrows of peculiar inclination and depth, 
and what plows are best fitted for dififerent soifs, there 
would be something in the report of real and univer- 
sal interest and value. Then the awards should fol- 
low . and the why and the wherefore of each award 
would be manifest to every one. Such a report would 
show that the members of the committee had a correct 
or faulty understanding of their business for the tims 
being; and would tend more to provoke that kind of 
discussion among the farmers, which results in pro- 
gress, than anything or all things else emanating from 
the society." 

One cause of the brevity of reports, is the hurry tod 
confusion which inevitably attends the meetings at 
which they are made. Their delivery is generally the 
last business which is attended to by the societies pre- 
vious to adjournment; and the people, wearied and 
excited with the various incidents of the occasion, ars 
desirous of hearing the ** conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter " in the fewest words and least time, that they msy 
the sooner be on their way home. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the reading of elaborate reports, however 
valuable or well written, would hardly be listened to 
with the attention necessary to their being appro 
ciated. 

In relation, also, to the publication of the awards 
of committees, it is proper to state that the pape/v 
through which they are given, are often so limited for 
room that they cannot give more than a summary of 
the premiums. Tliis is the case in regard to ths 
awards made at the shows of the New- York State So* 
ciety. The list is a long one, even when it is abridged 
to the greatest practicable degree; and as there it 
always great anxiety to learn, at the earliest moment, 
how the premiums have been decided, it becomes al- 
most necessary to publish the whole at one time. This 
of course precludes the possibility of giving the reports 
of committees in detail; but most societies publish 
their transactions in separate pamphlets or volumes, 
and these afford the appropriate mediums for giviog 
to the public every thing connected with the societies, 
or having a bearing on subjects which come within the 
sphere of their operation. 
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FALSE THEORIES IN RELATION TO BEES. 



A KKOWLBDOX of facts coiMtitates scientse. Correct 
t>lM«rvatioD alone, can lead to a knowledge of any 
soience; from such knowledge only, wili correct prac- 
tice result. 

The honey bee has been a prolific theme for guessing, 
amoa<T ancients as well as moderns. Numerous con- 
tradictory theories are advanced , extremely perplexing 
Co the inexperienced apiarian, some of which moat be 
refuted or reconciled by attentive observation, before 
Quiform success can be expected. To refute some of 
the:(e incorrect theories by a relation of facts, is the 
object of this communication. 

That my observations may not appear too limited, I 
wiil say that I have had the care of bees for more thau 
twenty 3rears; and since 1840, of over cue hundred 
hives. BotRQ six or eight years since, I inquired through 
your paper, for the cause or remedy for young bees 
dying in the comb, which was replied to by seve- 
ral, assigning cold for the cause. I then gave some 
reasons for doubting that theory, which I think still hold 
good, and seem to be confirmed by further observation. 
But as that cause is still urged, I will state my objec- 
tions. 

Mr. Howard , in the January number gives his rea> 
eons very forcibly, that there is no disease in the young 
bees to prevent their hatching. In my experience, 
wiionever I have discovered any deaid larvie, however 
few, they have never failed to increase and ruin the 
hive. When I first had diseased bees, I pruned out all 
the brood comb, leaving such only as contained honey. 
The bees made new and filled it with brood, which in- 
variably became diseased. This suggested the idea 
of its being a contagious disease, and that the honey 
in such hive contained the poison. I have accordingly 
taken such honey and fed it to healthy young swarms, 
while raising young brood, as many as a dozen times, 
and never knew an instance where they escaped the 
contagion. 

Mr. H. further says, that according to his observa- 
tion, a/ni/ colony will scenre then»elves from cold, 
and of coarse, then, from the dead larvae. Three years 
ago in March, I had a good swarm leave the hive and i 
go in with another good one, and as there was a plen- 
ty of honey, I expected an early swarm, but got none 
at all. They gradually diminished till the last of 
June, when not more than half a swarm remained, and 
upon examination, I found the comb filled with larvte, 
nine-tenths of which were dead. In 1840,1 had two 
large swarms come out together, which were put into 
a Irarrcl, and in the fall they were diseased. Several 
young swnrms shared the same fate. The strongest 
are just as likely to become diseased, as the weakest 
colonies. 

Mr. H. also says that the spring of '46 was the first 
in which his stock have suffered before swarming. I 
have not escaped a year in fifteen without having seve- 
ral, and last year no worse than others. When swarm- 
ing time arrives, and I have any that have not in- 
creased as usual, on examination, I generally find 
diseased bees, and as my only remedy, drive them out, 
satisfied that they will grow worse after catching the 
distemper. So well assured am I of this fact, that I 
make two general examinations. About three weeks 
after the first swarm has left a hive, the young that 
are alive are generally hatched. If I find any of the 
breeding cells closed, (which is always the case with 
dead larvae,) I open them with the point of a knife, atnd 
if dead give the bees a new habitation at onoe. Again, 



in the fall, every hive is looked to, and a half dozen 
diseased larvae condemns it at once, for a stock hive. 
I will give any person twenty-five dollars who will 
give me an unfailing preventive or remedy for this 
disease; and I can well afford to do so, as I lose yearly 
by it twice that sum. 

I have objections to <ume theories offered by Mr. 
Weeks, but before I stnte them, I must say that I am 
greatly indebted to him for information through the 
Cultivator, on the subject of bees. I would not ex- 
change what I have learned for all the paper has ever 
cost me. But error, from any source, ought to be 
corrected. First, then, he says — "two causes, and 
two only can be assigned why bees ever swarm ; the 
first, the crowded state of the hive; the second, to 
avoid the battle of the queens." I object to the first, 
l>ecause it is insufficient in all cases to make them 
swarm, and swarms do actually come out independent 
of either of these causes. I do not say bees being 
crowded will not sometimes bring out Fwarms, but 
some other cause must exist in such instances as the 
following. I have known all the bees to swarm from 
a hive, when a pint measure would contain the whole 
of theni. Ten years ago, I had bees in a large box; 
before it was a quarter full, a regular swarm left. 
Last spring, to give the principle a fair test, I placed 
under five full hives of ordinary size, others of equal 
dimensions, without a top, so that the bees could con- 
tinue their combs to the bottom if they choose, but not 
one has done so; each has swarmed without filling 
the lower hive an eighth part full. Want of room 
could not be the cause here, nor could they have 
swarmed to avoid the battle of the queens, for I have 
good reason to believe that the old queen led each 
swarm. 

I have known bees so crowded that a great portion 
of them were obliged to remain out all summer, 
and yet they did not swarm at all. I have known 
swarms come out and return two or three times, and 
then continue in the old hive all summer, notwithstand- 
ing the young bees continued to hatch and increase the 
crowd in the hive. The fact is, no single theory will 
account for all swarms. I have noticed, however, that 
all re^lar swarms must be in a season when there it 
plenty of honey, and this is generally between the mid- 
dle of May and the middle of July. We often have 
swarms in this section in August, between the 15th 
and twenty-fifth, when the bees are at work on buck- 
wheat. At such time? all good swarms will raise a 
brood of drones, whether the queen be young or old. 
Although this contradicts the theory that the queen 
must be at least eleven months old before they lay 
eggs for the drones, it is certain they will raise them 
at any time when they get plenty of honey, and as it 
gets scarce they will destroy them — consequently the 
last of July is a time of massacre. In the summer of 
'42, they killed them the fore part of June, and we got 
no swarms, but the hives were crowded with bees. I 
never had a swarm when thoy were destroying the 
drones. 

Mr. Weeks says — " when the first swarm leaves the 
hive, no queen, in any stage of existence, is left." But 
I have examined hives the same day that the first 
swarms left, and found cells finished containing queens 
This has been the case in four hives out of five. I 
have driven out a swarm after several days of bad 
weather, and found queens' cells finished. Four hourii 
of sunshine in the middle of the day, would probabl* 
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bave brought oat the swarm. While examininjr a ^lass 
hive, during the past summer, I saw the bees constmct- 
ing a royal cell. I watched it for more than a week. 
When fini»hed I predicted a swarm, (althoagh none 
were crowded outside for want of room.) The Tcry day 
I expected them, they came oat. In eleven days after, 
a second swarm came oot. Prerioas to the last leav- 
iogy I had the satisfaction of seeing a yonng queen 
several times while making the piping noise, such as 
we can always hear just before the coming out of all 
•warms excepting the first of the season. She ap- 
peared very uneasy, running about in all directions, 
only stopping to vibrate her wings against her body, 
which was done simoltaneously with the sound. This 
proves that queens sometimes make the noise when 
they are not in the cells. The other bees made no at- 
tack upon her, as some writers have stated tbey will 
do in such cases. 

The sitpposition that all hWea are left destitute of a 
queen when I he first swarm leaves, has led- to error in 
practice. Mr. Cotton, of course, thinks, that young 
queens arc unnecessary to produce swarms, as it is 
said his hive can be made to swarm within two days, 
at any time. Mr. Jones' dividing hive is on the same 
principle. I had supposed it was an established fact, 
that if a swarm was driven out with the old queen, 
leaving plenty of bees and young brood in the comb, 
queens might, be raised as well as if they had swarmed, 
but ) was mistaken. I tried three at first — not one 
■warmed. The only way in which I have ever suc- 
ceeded in making them raise a queen from wdrkers' 
eggs or larvae, is to give them but a small piece, and 
then twelve days is as soon as they can perfect one. 
When I have occasion to take out a swarm and leave 
bees in the old hive, I find I roust be very cautious, es- 
pecially if it is not in swarming season. If I can see 
no preparation for a queen, I generally supply them 
with one in the cell. If any one doubts there being 
any young queens commenced, at the time the old one 
leaves, they can be satisfied that they are so, (at least 
spmetimes,) by the following mode of examination. 
The evening after a swarm has left, or the next morn- 
ing, blow some tobacco smoke into the hive to stupefy 
the bees; turn the hive bottom upwards, puff some 
swoke between the combs; the bees will retreat and 
give an opportunity to examine the combs; to the dis- 
tance of six or eight inches into the hive. In many 
hives there will be some sheets uf comb that do not ex- 
tend across the whole way, making an edge some- 
w:here near the middle. On this edge is generally 
placed the royal cells. Sometimes they are on the 
outside, next the hive, and often on the bottom. liOok 
through the hive, giving the bees a puff of smoke oc- 
casionally, to keep them quiet. It is very seldom the 
queen cells are so near the top as not to be seen. I 
counted nine the past summer, in one hive, within two 
inches of the bottom . Some were sealed over, others 
not more than half done. This was the next morning 
after a swarm had left. 

Another point in dispute, is whether the queen ever 
leaves the hive, excepting when leading a swarm. I 
have seen them do so often, in all instances between 
onp and three o'clock, P. M., at which time more 
drones are out than at any other. She always came 
from a hive that a first swarm had left some fifteen or 
2Q days previous; consequently they were young queens. 

Mrs. Grifiith, of New- Jersey, I think, has watched 
for this, and felt confident that no such occurrence ever 
took place, and she has addetl as an objectioii, that as 
tUc prosperity of the hive depended on one bee, and 
tlisit one should leave for an excursion in the air, it 
V oiild be liable to be devoured by birds, driven off by 
winds, or destroyed by other casualties, by which the 
I i.e would be lost. Now, just such oases do actually 
< ccur. The queen at this period, from some oaoae, is 



occasionally lost — one in twenty on an average, 
with me this year, one in ten. The apiarian who ca 
not ascertain this loss, does not understand his 'whol«' 
business, and as there are many who do not, I will s&y 
that if they would take the trouble to look at their 
hives for a minute in the morning, before the bees coid- 
mence work, about fifteen or twenty days after i 
ing, they coold, by the eommotioa of the bee», 
tain the loss of the queen. They will see the 
running about in all directions, while in other bi^e» 
they are quiet. In the middle of the day it is not a9 
easily perceived. After two or three mornings therf 
seem to become reconciled to their fate, and eonttiia^ 
their labors as others do. I noticed this in one of my 
hives before I had half a doaen, and occasionally orer 
since. The result generally has been, that before cold 
weather, or very soon after, the bees wooUl all hm 
gone, and yet the hives nearly as heavy as others. 

Now, when I have a case of this kind, and I lusve 
had a swarm within a week, I proceed to look lor 
queen's cells, and with a broad knife I out out one or 
more, (as they generally have several I have no fe&ra 
of leaving them destitute,) and introduce it in a vertical 
position into the hive that has sustained the loss. In a 
short time all will be quiet. I have often put it in throagti 
a hole in the top of the hive, taking care that the lower 
end sliall touch nothing. If more than a week has 
passed after a swarm has left a hive, it is oaneoessary 
to look in that for a spare queen, for they are general- 
ly all destroyed by that time, unless they intend to 
swarm again, which can be ascertained about the Scfa 
day, by listening close to the hive for the piping noiae. 

Second and third swarms often have several queeaa 
— I onoe had six in one swarm. When necessary, I 
take one of these and put it in the hive— even if there 
is but one, I take it and let the swarm go back; whirh 
is often an advantage, besides giving the old hives a 
queen. But if no queen can be had in any vra^, a 
piece of brood comb containing eggs or larvas of work> 
ers must be introduced, but this is nsore uncertain to 
produce a queen. If all these einnimstanoes were duly 
attended to, we should have less complaint of hivea 
being found destitute of bees and full of boacy—or as 
is often the ease, full of worms. Such instances oftea 
occur with negligent bee-keepers, when they suppoaed 
the bees were doing well. 

One of yoar correspondents snpposea that bee-bread 
is changed to honey. I wish he had stated the tinM 
necessary to efiect the change. I have had it tvra 
years old, or more, and it was still bee-bread. I have 
« lots '' of it every year when I am making wax. I 
have put it on my garden, but can see no great effect 
from it as manure, and should like to turn it to soaia 
better account. There is no doubt that tlie bees col- 
lect the pollen or bread for food for their young. One 
circiunstance in particular confirms roe in this belief. 
When a hive loses its queen, and is not supplied with 
one, there is of course no brood, but if there is plenty 
of bees, nearly every cell will be two-thirds full of 
bread, and finished out with honey and sealed over. 
The comb looks very well outside, but it is disagreea> 
hie to eat in this condition, and it is impossible to sepa- 
rate all the honey from it, and I have never been shla 
to get out all the wax. 

I have had two or three yoang swarms lose tlieir 
queen a few days after being hived, and they filled the. 
hive nearly full of what appeared to be very nice hoDsy; 
but a person taking it for such would bo greatly mis* 
takon — it is as ranch bitter as sweet. 

Other theories have been advanced which are eoa> 
trary to my experience, but the objectioas would lead 
to little practical utility, and I shall say nothing of 
them here. I did intend to have said something oa 
economy in the construction of bee-hives, but have lot 
Cox$aaU, N. F., 1847. M. Qvinit. 
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RUNNING OUT OP VARIETIES- CHANOE Of SEED, 



Wb have often spoken in referenoe to this sabjeot. 
Still there is no doabt many entertain the idea that va- 
rietiee of grain, vegetables, and fruits, have their pe- 
riods of existence. Another idea, akin to this is, that 
H is Decessary to ^' ohange seed " — that a kind of corn, 
|K>tatoe8, or other vegetables, naturally tends to de- 
^nerate, when its cultivation is eontioa^sd on the same 
farm; and that to insure the best crops, seed must oc- 
casionally be procured from a distance. We believe 
chat the reverse of this is true — that the tendency is to 
oaturalise on every spot of earth those species and va- 
rieties best sdapted to the situation and circumstances. 
Man, it is true, may counteract this effort of nature by 
modes of propagation adverse to the principle. The 
natural course would be to encourage and continue 
those plants which had best adapted themselves to the 
location, and whieh would from generation to genera- 
tion produce the most perfect seed and the most vigo- 
rous stock. Man, instead of this, sows the seed per- 
haps, of those plants which are least perfect, and 
which, in consequence, produce a degenerate stock, 
declining still vaore with eacb generation. 

It should be the aim of every farmer to procure in 
the first instance, those kinds of grain or vegetables, 
which, from their known character, would be most 
likely to succeed on his land; and then to select seed 
from those particular plants or stocks which are found 
in the greatest perfection. Let this coarse be strictly 
and constantly followed, and no change made, (unless 
as a mere experiment on a small scale,) till it is c€r* 
tain that a beUw kind can be substituted. 

We lately met with some striking facts in reference 
to this subject, in an article written by Joseph Cooper. 
of Cooper's Point, New Jersey, and published in the 
Memoirs of the Pennsylvania jSgricultural Society. 
The article was written in 1799, and shortly after its 
appearance in this country, it was re-published in 
Europe, where it received much attention. Mr. Cooper 
was led by his own experience and observation, con- 
tinued through more than forty years, to repudiate the 
idea — '' that changing seeds, roots, and plants, to dis- 
tant places, or different soils or climates, is beneficial 
to agriculture." He says — 

" in or about the year 1746, toy father procured 
the seeds of the long early squash, which have been 
kept on the farm ever since without changing, and are 
tow far preferable to what they were at first. Our 
early peas were procured from London the spring be- 
fore Braddook's defeat, (1756,) and have been planted 
successively every season since, on the same place. 
They have not been changed, and are now preferable 
to what they were when first obtained. The seed of 
our asparagus was procured from New- York in 1752, 
tod since that time I have not planted a seed except 
what grew on my beds; and by selecting the seed from 
the largest stalks, I have improved it greatly. A com- 
plaint is very general that potatoes of every kind de- 
generate, at which I am not surprised, when the most 
proper means to produce that effect are constantly 
praeticed, to wit: using or selling the best, and plant- 
ing the refuse ; by which means almost the whole of 
those planted are most degenerated. This consideration 
indaced me to try an opposite method. Having often 
observed that some plants or vines produced potatoes 
larger, better shaped, and in greater abundance than 
others, without any apparent reason except the opera- 
tion of nature, it induced me to save a quantity from 
iUfih only for plaating the ensuing season; and I was 



highly gratified in finding their production exceed that 
of others of the same kind planted at the same time, 
and with every equal advantage. By continuing tlio 
practice, I am satisfied I have been fully compensated 
for all the additional trouble." 

Mr. Cooper also states that about the year 1772, he 
received a few grains of a small kind of Indian corn, 
said to have come originally from Guinea, and to have 
the habit of bearing eight to ten ears on a stalk. 
The com was planted, and the ears were of a very 
small size, small kernel, and but little ripened before 
frost. He saved some of the largest and earliest, and 
the next season planted them between rows of a larger 
and earlier kind. He saved seeds from stalks that 
produced the greatest number of the largest ears, and 
were thejirti to ripen, which be planted the ensuing 
season, and he found the product superior in quantity 
and quality to any he had ever before raised. He con 
tinned to plant that kind of oorn, always being careful 
to select the seed, and it proved so valuable that he 
never changed it. He gathered the seed in the field, 
selecting the earliest and best ears — or rather, select- 
ing from stalks containing the greatest number of good 
ears. 

He mentions also a striking example in regard to 
melons. He received from Georgia some seeds of a 
kind of water-melon represented to be of superior qua- 
lity. He says — '' knowing that seed from vegetables 
which had grown in more southern climates required a 
longer summer than that produced here, I gave them 
the most favorable situation, and used glasses to bring 
them forward, yet very few ripened to perfection; hut 
finding them to be as excellent in quality as described, I 
saved seed from those first ripe, and by continuing that 
practice four or five years, they became as early melons 
as I ever had." 

A similar instance in regard to the naturalization of 
melons came within the knowledge of the writer. 
Several years since, a gentleman near Zanesville, Ohio, 
brought from the southern part of Virginia some seeds 
of a choice variety of water-melon. The kind had beeii 
cultivated in the neighborhood from which the seeds 
were taken with great care, and kept entirely free 
from any intermixture for fifty years. The new loca- 
tion aflbrded a season hardly long enough for their full 
maturity, but by taking care to select the earliest, th^ 
variety became in a few years adapted fo the climate, 
and our friend became noted for the finest water-melonf 
ever known in the region. 



Bite of a Mad-Doo. — To prevent all danger of 
this terrible disease, cauterize the wound thoroughly 
with lunar caustic, introducing it most effectually t* 
every part of the wound, and enlarging the wound if 
necessary. An eschar is soon formed, which sloughft 
away, carrying off the poison, which never immediate* 
ly penetrates the system. A second application en- 
sures more complete safety. The celebrated author of 
Youatt on the Dog, was many times bitten in hift lifo, 
but always cured himself in this way. 

Good Black Ink. — { lb. of nut-galls; 3 oz. of gum 
arable; 3 oz. of copperas. Soak the nut-galls in 3 
pints of rain-water; the gum arabio in half a pint of 
warm rain-water; the copperas in another half pint; 
let them stand separately 48 hours, and then mix them, 
and the ink is made. This is the recipe of Prof, 
Webster, of Harvard University. 
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NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Wales. — The appearance of Wales is far different 
from that of England. On approaching it from sea, 
its lofty raoantains, Snowden and Penmaen-Maur, and 
other bold cliffs, are very picturesque , bat give little 
indication of the delightful associations which the 
traveller witnesses in passing through the country. 
The mountains, half clad in rolling vapors, assume a 
picturesque grandeur, and few countries can produce 
more glorious mountain scenery than is exhibited in 
Wales. The mountains are generally half concealed 
in mists, upon which, as the sunbeams fall, they as- 
same hues of the roost brilliant nature, which contrast 
finely with the lofty mountains, round which they play 
in never ending variety. -^ 

The most convenient access to North Wales, is from 
Liverpool, by steam- packets, which ply daily, to Menai 
Bridge. The passage down the river Mersey, gives a 
fine view of the spacious docks, and extensive piers and 
quays of Liverpool, covered with the multitude of peo- 
ple from every clime. On the opposite side of the 
river is the new and flourishing town of Kirkenhead, 
with its newly erected spacious docks, which are des- 
tined to become formidable rivals to Liverpool. The 
scenery here is very fine, and the appearance of this 
newly erected and flourishing town is much more like 
our American towns than most of those we saw in 
England. As the steamer glides past the Cheshire 
ooast, yon pabs Rockfort, which commands the en- 
trance into Liverpool. This is a very finely construct- 
ed circular fort, mounting about 25 pieces of cannon, 
all mounted so as to be used with great effect upon ves- 
sels approaching the mouth of the river. Near the 
fort is a light-house called the Rock-light, which has a 
revolving light, with 3 different lights — deep red, 
bright red, and white, exhibited in about 2^ minutes. 
The Cheshire and Welsh coast, along which the steam- 
er proceeds, is studded with villages and signal sta- 
tions, and on the highest elevations are discovered the 
telegraphic stations from Liverpool to Holyhead, about 
80 milcsi — stations 8 to 10 miles distant — worked by 
arms — and intelligence communicated in about 10 mi- 
nutes. Intelligence of vessels arriving — state of the 
weather, &c. Steam tugs are sent down from Liver- 
pool to bring up the packets as they are telegraphed. 

The floating light, which is a vessel firmly moored 
in the channel, contains a beacon light, hoisted at its 
mast head at night, to guide vessels from the shoals, 
with which the mouth of the Mersey abounds, is in 
sight. We pass the great Ouns Head, whioh is the 
most striking object; it juts out from the main land, 
»nd looks like a large mountain in the sea. It is con- 
nected, however, with the main land by a low valley. 
The head can be seen a distance of 30 miles, and as 
you approach it, it beoomes terrific — and especially to 
the mariner in a storm from the northwest — and many 
a brave and hardy crew have found their graves at its 
base. Near the top of Ouns Head, and in the midst 
of a pasture where the small Welsh sheep, so famous 
for their superior mutton, are observed, (not larger to 
appearance from the steamer, than small lambs.) is 
discovered a church, surrounded with a small enclo- 
sure. No habitation is perceptible in its vicinity; yet 
I was told there were hundreds of people from the op- 
posite side of the head attended worship here on the 
sabbath. Here is one of the finest prospects that can 
1m imagined. 



The river and valley of Conway is next seen. Oon« 
way is a perfect waHed town, though very small. Its 
situation, on the rising ground from the river, is very 
fine; though after passing the wails into the town Its 
beauty vanishes, as it is very inferior. It has one of 
the most magnificent rufnated castles in the kingdom. 
It was erected by King Edward the 1st, in 1284 — ^was 
calculated to hold 2000 men — and is now a most at- 
tractive ruin, — still in considerable preservation. The 
court-yard, and most of the rooms are entire ; a portioB 
only of one side of the wall being gone. The appear- 
ance of the castle from a distance is very fine. There 
is a suspension bridge here, built about 20 years ag^, 
and the new railroad from Chester to Holyhead, passes 
by the tower, under the walls of the town. 8ood after 
passing the mouth of the Conway, the steamer brings 
you alongside Penmsen-Maur, the termination of tbe 
Carnarvonshire mountains, 1550 feet above the lev<^ 
of the sea, and on its side is seen the great mail roa«i 
between Conway and Bangor. Soon after passinj^ 
through Beaumaris Bay, the town of Beaumaris, tlie 
county town of Anglesea, with its fine eastle, appears, 
with Bangor on the opposite side of the bay; and here 
is first seen the Grand Menai suspension bridge, which 
is the admiration and wonder of the thousands who 
have viewed it. The plan of the present bridge, on 
the suspension principle, was adopted in 1818. It con- 
sists of an opening of 500 feet between the points of 
suspension, and there are in addition 7 arches — four o» 
the Anglesea coast, and three on the other of sixtj 
feet span each; making the whole bridge 910 feet long-. 
There are two road ways, with a foot path in the cen- 
tre. It was commenced in 1820, and com]rfete<f in 
1826. The suspension chains consist of fot>r strong 
iron cables — perpendicular iron rods, five feet apart, 
supporters of the road- way. The largest vessels pass 
under the bridge without difficulty. The fastenings of 
these ponderous chains in the rocks aro.shown, and are 
worth examination. The bridge is so firm that ear- 
riages pass over it at full speed, without any peveeptK 
We effect. 

The expense of this bridge was not far from 60,009 
pounds sterling. It is a roost splendid structare, 
evincing the triumph of the mechanic arts. Prevfons 
to its erection, the tnteroonrse between Anglesea an4 
Carnarvonshire was by boats, and the cattle from An- 
glesea passed over by swimming across the strait. 
Frequently they were carried far down into the bay, 
but few if any were lost. 

From the bridge you view a fine monument ereetedl 
to the Marquis of Anglesea on his estate, to commemo- 
rate his services at the battle of Waterloo, where he 
lost a leg. He still lives, and is extremely popular 
with his Welsh connection, though I believe he eauaot 
speak a word of the language. His country resideooe 
here, and his estate, give evidence of his care and at* 
tention to its proper management, both for the benefit 
of himself and his tenants. He is everywhere spoken 
of in terms of the highest respect and enthusiasm. { 
have no doubt from what I heard of him, both in Wales 
and in London, that he is justly entitled to tbe gooA 
opinion expressed of him, and that if his example was 
more frequently followed, much of the misery whicli 
prevails among the farming population would bs 
avoided. 

The appearance of Anglesea, as well as Carnarvon- 
shire, is very different from England. The numoroos 
, mountains and lesser elevations afford far less tiilahU 
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land than w to be foand in most parts of England. In 
■aany parts there is a want of that neatness and oare 
which so generally prevails in £ngkand. Still most of 
the land as under a very fair state of ooltivation, and 
■aany of the tenant farmers are wealthy, and have as 
many oomforts and oonvenienoes as oan be foond in any 
part of the idngdom. H. 

RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— Bt Ik. Makvu. 



WiNss OF France, (Continaed.) — Ckampagru. — 
The town of Epernay is near the centre of that district 
which furnishes the Champagne wines. The soil rests 
generally upon lame stone, and is in many parts hot a 
loose marl. 

The high road from Parts to Mets, (east by north 
from the oapital,) passes through many of the esteemed 
vineyards. Toward Rheims, is the high country where 
is made most of the red wine, (vins de la montagne.) 

The system of cultivation is the same that obtains 
in other vineyards. The grape from which is made 
the best known sorts, along the Mame, is small and 
exceedingly sweet, and very much affected in product 
by the season. The vintage is later by a Cbrtnight or 
anore than in other vineyards. The bottling takes 
plaee ia the spring following the vintage; and the 
sweet taste possessed by most champagnes is given by 
the addition of sugar dissolved in wine. If this liqueur 
or syrup be formed of red wine, it gives the pink tinge 
belonging to so called pink champagne. The taste of 
the wines is very much altered, and not unfrequently 
much improved, Iby judicious mixtures. More or less 
of liqueur ia added, as the vintage may be intended for 
home or foreign consumption — for the Russian or Eng- 
lish market. 

Every season has its own reputation as producer of 
good or bad wine. Hence the favorite date of 1842, 
known over Europe as a superior year. And it is pro- 
bable that the wine of 1842 will isst (or a century to 
come. Nor is there a system of counterfeiting in date 
only, but also in name. A tenth part of all the cham- 
pagne made is lost annually by breakage. It is need- 
less to say that the loss is more than made up by 
sweetening and carbonating the cheaper white wines 
of Fran<^, and the stocks of the Rhine. 

A company of large capital exists in Paris for mak- 
ing Champagne from the poorest Chablis. It issweet- 
ened, charged with gas, bottled, labelled, and ready 
for market in an hour after leaving its quiescent state 
of oi» trdinuire. The drink, however, is palatable- 
vinous— effervescing — bears a good price — ^is slightly 
intoxicating — does not cloy the appetite, and so an- 
swers all the ends of all those tavern keepers and 
tavern loungers who are both honest and ignorant. 

Nor is this all of counterfeiting. Champagne, or 
what passes for Champagne, is also made from sppfes, 
and gooseberries, and beets, and I know not what be- 
side; so that the chances of procuring in one of our 
western inns, a bottle which has actually lain in the 
ehalk cellars of Epernay, and been tilted day afler 
day by the wine watchers of Madame Cliquet. and dis- 
gorgcxl of sediment, and refilled, and flavored, and new 
corked, and escaped the season of bursting, and the 
English merchant, and the French trader, and the Rus- 
sian prince, and the German landlord — are almost in- 
finitesimal. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of the vine- 
f ards, from the faet that a single proprietor expends 
$25,000 a year Cor corks alone! The annual average 
product of ail the vineyards in the Chsmpagne district, 
IS fifty millions of bottles. Of this number, nearly half 
goes every year to Russia; England has of eourse a 
lion's share; Germany boasts of nearly as much; there 
is plenty to be found in Italy-^as much more at Mad- 
/id; the Freneh drink of coarse occasionally, and 



Amerioa and the Indies are noway behind the others 
in claim. 

VufBTAitDS OF THE Rmm. — ^There are very pretty 
stories told by many of the tourists, of the vineyards 
along the Rhine;— of baskets filled with earth, lodged 
in crevices of the rocky banks — which baskets of earth 
nourish vines that trail their purple dusters all down 
the cliffs. Snoh stories are to be taken with some ex- 
ceptioos. There are, indeed, here and there upon the 
west bank, little shelves of rock, where earth is scanty, 
and where more has been deposited, and retained in its 
plaee by pikes of wood, interlaced sometimes with 
osier, and there grows on them a short stumpy vine, 
close trimmed, and bearing not many clusters, or large, 
but fruit yielding superior wine. Nor is it because the 
banks of the Rhine are so valuable agriculturally, that 
this care is taken of a little soil, t had expected, i in- 
deed, from the stories I had heard, to see every foot 
garnished with well repaying toil ; but instead, were 
acres and acres almost waste, or fed upon by scra<Tgy- 
limbed cows, or goats, and half covered with brush. 
These banks too sloped to the water, but uofortunately 
did not possess that particular exposure, or quality of 
soil, requisite to make the wine; and a single foot of 
that so eautioosly cherished under one cliff*, might be 
worth an acre on the opposite bank. 

I do not object to the basket stories >that they lack 
interest, or, indeed, have not enough of plausibility- 
bat that they give an incorrect agricultural idea of 
the eountry. 

The vine culture is moeh the same in Germany as in 
France. Particnlar localities furnish a choice vintage, 
and an adjoining field furnishes a worthless crop. The 
best wines are grown upon the immediate banks of the 
river;-— the most noUoeable vineyards are perhaps those 
upon the rooks opposite Remagen, and at Assman- 
shanson. They are found upon ledges, of but a few 
feet in width, and on the precipices opposite Remagen 
are in faet sustained in their crevices by osier work 
alone. 

The vintage is later than in France, frequently so 
late as in November. The famous vineyard of Johan- 
nisberg is in full view of the river — a slaty yellowish 
soil, with vines of yellow siokly color. Its extent is 
only 62 acres, and it is attended with the utmost oare. 
Its product, in good years, is 50,000 bottles — valued 
at nearly as many dollars i I need hardly say that it 
is the wine of princes and noble families; — that even 
Che smallest quantity of the most indifferent vintage 
rarely finds its way into the market. The absurdity, 
therefore, of those small tavern keepers who put Joan- 
nisberg on their wine bills is only less pitiable than the 
ignorance of those who order it. 

Rust iw Wheat. — The Maine Farmer doubts that 
fungi are the cause of rust in wheat. He thinks the 
epidermis bursts, the sap runs out, and the seeds of 
the fungi then lodge in it and grow. The use of a 
powerful achromatic microscope would convince him 
that this opinion is error; for by it the clear, distinct, 
and regularly formed fungus plants are not only seen, 
but their thickly crowded, rounded heads are most 
clearly discovered through the transparent coat, while 
it is swelling upward from the pressure of their growth, 
and before it has burst open. 

Pbeparino for Wheat. — Recent experiments in- 
dicate, that instead of plowing three times for wheat, 
as is usual with summer fallows, it is much better to 
plow but once ; provided the work is done in the best 
manner, that is, very deep, and with very narrow 
slices. The time when this work is done is not essen- 
tial—the cultivator is used solely for clearing the 
weeds and covering the seed. The success has been 
complete— but it may not be so well adapted to clays. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEASON 1847. 



The spring opened late — tbe weatber oontiDQiBg so 
cold till May that Yegetation made little or no jmpo- 
gress. In fact, it was not till the 20tb of June that 
Indian corn and other plants reqnirinjj^ a high degree 
of heat bc<ran to grow vigorously, in this latitude. Bat 
the lateness of the season was in one respect favora- 
ble — it retftrded the foliage of trees till so late a pe- 
riod that there was no frost after the blossoms ap- 
peared. In conseqaence of this, the tender fruits- 
peaches, for instance — ^were more abnndant in the 
northern part of the country than they had been for 
many years. For four or five weeks from tbe 30th of 
Jane, the temperature was steadily warm, aod duriog 
this time so rapid an advance was made by crops in gene- 
ral, that they experienced no material cbeek from seve- 
ral days of unseasonably cool weather, which occorred 
towards (he latter part of July. August was for the 
most part only moderately warm. The fore part of 
September was favorable — there being no frost to af- 
foct ve<rotation till the 15th. by which time crops were 
generally so far matured as to suffer no injury. 

As to moisture, different sections have been very 
differently affected; tbe clouds have been exceeding- 
ly capricious; (or while the greater portion of the 
country has been rather unusually favored with aea- 
•onable rains, certain neigbborhocfls have been visited 
with very severe drouth. The variation has sometimes 
taken place in a striking manner. In some cases the 
districts that have suffered from drouth were quite 
limited in extent and isurrounded by others which bave 
bad plenty of rain. In general, however, the drouth 
bas occurred in narrow tracts extending nearly tooth- 
west and north-east. In this vicinity, there was svflfi- 
cient rain through most of the season, and we believe 
the samo remark may be made in regard to the vicini- 
ty of New- York, and the most southern part of tbe 
state generally; but between the two points named, 
viz., at Newborgh, and to the southwest of that place, 
a deficiency of moisture lessened the yield of flttost crops 
to a serious degree. 

The gras$ or hay crop, taking tbe ooontry together, 
was probably a full average one. There were defi- 
ciencies in some sections from the grass having beon 
winter-killed, and in others from drouth. 

Whtatj notwithstanding its unfavorable appeanuiee 
tn tbe early part of the season, gave, with few excep- 
tions, about a middling yield; and from the largo ex- 
tent of ground occupied by tbe crop, the aggregate 
amount of this grain produced in the coontry, is pro- 
bably not less than in any former year. In some sec- 
tions the crop was considerably winter-killed, and it 
suffered in the west by the fly. Spring wheat, which 
was sown to some extent where the winter variety 
failed, and which is considerably cultivated in the nor- 
thern section of this country and in the Canadas, 
generally yielded well. 

Rytf barley f oait, and kuekteheat, gave their usual 
returns. The latter crop is spoken of as particularly 
good in quantity and quality. AH the small grains 
were generally secured in good order. 

Indian com — which it has been said, " forms tbe 
hack hon9 of our husbandry," and it might have been 
Added, of the people, too, in a great degree — ^has given 
ft fall crop. It will be remembered that this grain 
waj, the last winter and spring, in great demand, and 
brought hiffh prices for exportation to the British 
islands. This circumstance induced farmers in the 
. •Mtern part of tbe country to plant very largely of this 



crop the present year. The product baa been satis- 
factory, and we trust there will be no cause of coa»- 
plaint OB the score of profits; but it ahoold boI be for- 
gotten that the high prices of last year were oce«- 
sioned by an almost unprecedented scarcity of bread- 
stuffs in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and with Xh9 
good crops which have there, as well as en tbe eonti- 
nent of Europe been (Stained the present year, no sooh 
extraordinary demand can be expected to ariae. Still 
the article bas now been fairly brought into nse in lYim 
countries mentioned; and from onr improved modes of 
preparing the grain by kiln-drying, and tbe nice Baao- 
ner which is adopted of putting up the meal, it aaaiij be 
confidently expected that its consumption wiH <K>n- 
tinoe, and that it will afler a while be generally es- 
teemed. In every view of the ease we think there m 
a better prospect of opening a permanent and prolite- 
ble trade with England in Indian corn, than with aej 
other article of breadstufls; because it cannot be sae- 
cessfully produced there, and is not ranch cultivated m 
any erf" the European countries, though wheat is gio wa 
largely by all those countries, and many of tfaein bave 
usually a large surplus for exportation. 

Of the potato crop we hardly know what to say. h 
was planted to a great extent in all sections accesstblb 
to the large eastern markets. The\ubers vegetated 
well, the vines grew vigorously and appeared perfectly 
healthy in this vicinity till the latter part of Angost. At 
that tinke tbe blight made its appearance, killii^ tbe 
tops and turning them black in the space of a fewdajs, 
and shortly after the tubers began to rot. We are 
unable to state the extent of the disease as compared 
with former years. From what we have beard, it ap> 
pears to have occasioned more damage in the eastern 
part of the country and in this state than heretofore. 

In regard to the cause, prevention, or care of tbe 
disease, we are not aware that any new light bas been 
obtained the present season. If anything has been ad* 
ded to tbe general stock of knowledge by another 
year's experience, it is that all tbe nostrum and quack 
remedies which have been put forth in regard to the 
subject are worthless. 

It will be noticed that the Might whicb precedes tbe 
rot, came on about a month later tbe present season 
than in 1846. From this circumstance, and the bealthj 
appearance, iip to a late period, of the crop of the pre- 
sent year, great hopes were cntertaiaed of its ex- 
emption from attack. 

In regard to the greater liability of some kinds to rot^ 
the same evidences have appeared this season as for- 
merly. From the accounts we receive, the Mereers, 
(" Neshannocks ** or ** Chenangoes,") suffer most, and 
next to this variety the Carters. 

We have heard of several instances wbere early kinds 
planted on favorable soil, early in the season, got fnHy 
matured, so that the vines had died naturally, at tbe time 
the blight occurred, in such instances we believe the 
crop has remained sound; though on tbe same farms, 
the same kinds that were planted so late that the vines 
were killed by the blight, have rotted to a great extent. 



Wool MAiaFPACTtmc. — ^The Middlesex comimay 
at Lowell, daily consume about ttar thwuand pounds of 
wool. The company has already purchased of the 
present yearns clip, nearly /wo million pounds. 

The Potato Rot is making fearful ravages in 
several parts of Ohio — from three-fourths to mne-tentbi 
being already destroyed in some amghborhooda. 
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NOTICfiS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



TKAIfSACTtOKS or THE MaSSACHVSKTTS HoKT [CULTURAL SoCIKTT, 

tfVtr th« years 1843, 4, 5, 6; to wliich is added the Addrew de. 

liYcred before the Society on the 15(h of May, 184«, mt the dedi. 

cation of their hall. 

This wealthy, inflaential, and useful Society was in- 
corporated in 1829. It has been the instramenC of 
awakening a great interest in the culture of fruits, and 
has been the cause ot important improvement, not only 
in horticulture, bat in the general embellishn»ent of 
the country and country residences. Besides the good 
it has accomplished in the pursuit of its legitimate ob- 
jects, the public is indebted to this society for the 
foundatioB and improvement of the Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, an object of cherished interest to the people 
of Boston and vicinity. The '^Transactions" contain 
the principal doings of the Society since its organiza- 
tion.' The mechanical execution of the work is highly 
creditable to the publishers, Messrs. Dutton & W£nt- 
woaTH, Boston. 



Gmtbank^s HToaAULics AHv KTacHANics ; a demriptire account 

of Hydimalio and other Machines for Raiting Water, ancient and 

modern, with obcervatioiw on ▼arious subjecu connected with 

the Meebanic Aruj inclading the progressive development of 

the Steam Engine : in Five Book*, illost rated by nearly three 

htuidred engravings : By Thomas Ewbank. 

Messrs. Greblet & McElrath, of New-Tork, have 

oommenced the republication of this work, which they 

propose to complete in e^ht numbers, at twenty-five 

cents each. We have received the first number, which 

is got up in excellent style. The engravings are very 

neat, and convey correct ideas of the objects they are 

intended to represent. The work has the reputation 

of being the best extant, which treats of hydranlics 

and mechanics. 

The CoMMieroe and Navigation of ilie Valley of the M :s«ni{ipi ; 

and also that appertaining to tbe City of St. Lonaa: considered 

with refereMc«> to the improvement by the General Government, of 

the Miaaissippi river and its tributaries ; being a Report prepared 

by authority of the Delegates iVom tbe city of ^t. Louis for the use 

of the Chicago Convention of Jnly 5, 1847. 

This pamphlet of thirty-two pages, embraees a 

•triking exposition of tbe imnensd natural resonreea, 

|iresent focninese, and important future proapeoto of the 

Great Yaltey of the West. We have seldoM seen so 

many Tainable irtatistienl facts compiled in so small a 

•pace. 

In the inoraaae of popelattott) Irasineas, and wealth, 
the world probably affords no parallel to the Misiis- 
•ippi valley. We are informed that at the first oensns, 
in 1790, tiie population of this valley " did not exceed 
800,000. In 1800, it had increased to aboot 560.000; 
in 1810, to 1,370,000; in 1820, to 2,580,000; in 1810, 
to 4,190,000; in 1840, to 6,370; and in 1847, aecor- 
ding to the preceding average ratio of increase, it ex- 
oeeds 10,5?0,000. In the year 1850, aoconling to 
•noh ratio, it wtii exeedB twelve millions, and be about 
•qtul to the population of all the Atlantic States." 

In regsrd to the early navigation of the Mississippi, 
we are told that the first appearance of a keel boat on 
this stream, above the mouth of the Ohio, was in 1751, 
** when a fleet of boats commanded by Bossu, n cap- 
tain of French Marines, ascended as far as Fort Char- 
tres." One of these boats is said to have ** ran against 
k tree," vrfaich burst fhe boat and let in snch a quantity 
of water that it sank in an hoar's time." This is sop- 
posed to have been the first boat snagged on the Mis- 
sissippi. ** From three to four months was the time 
donaaraed at this period, and for many years after- 
ward, in a voyage from New Oleans to the settlement 
in the vicinity of St. Loois; a voyage oooopying a 



steamboat in 1819 twenty-servMi days, bat whiofa of 
late has been accomplished in less than four days P 
Steam navigation on the Mississippi was commenced 
in 1817. " In 1834, the number of steamboats on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, was 230, and their tofe«> 
nage equal to about 39,000. In 1840, the number 
was £85, with a tonnage of 49,800 In 1842, the 
number was 450, and estimating their burthen at an 
average of 200 tons each, their tonnage was 90,000. 
In 1843, the number was estimated at 572; tonnage 
134,400. In addition to the steamboats, there are es- 
timated to be employed on the same rivers, abon^ 
4,000 keel and flat-boats." 

The receipts at New Orleans from the tipper oom- 
try, for the year 1846, are put down at $77,193,464. 

The following table shows the length of steamboat 
navigation on the principal rivers of the west: 

Missie#ipi>h (torn tbe Gulf lo St. Anthony's Palls,. €.900 miles. 
Missouri, from its mouth to ibe fool of liie Rapids,. 2,000 '* 

Red R iver, to head of Navigation, 1 , 100 '* 

Ohio, to Pittthoigh, 1,000 ** 

Arkattsas. to inouihs of tlie Neosho and Verligris,. 630 ^ 

TeniiesMe, to Chattanooga, 485 " 

Wabash, to LnfWyette 300 * 

Illinois, to Ottawa, 990 <* 

Cumberland, to Nashville, 900 ^ 

Osage, 200 ** 

** A steamboat teaviug Pittsburgh, and ^oiug to New Orleans 
and being there ehartered to go iu> the Mississippi as high as the* 
Rapids, and ihenee returning to Pittsbargh, will perform a regular 
voyage of nbout 8.450 miles, a distance nearly equal |o crossing tba 
Atlantic ihres times." 



Hk Physiology of Digestion, with Experiments on the Gujrtric 
Juice : by WiiixtAM BBAtmoKT, M- D., Surgeon in the U. d. 
Army. l*eeonA Bdition ; pubiished by Cbaunckt Goodrich, 
Bnrlingioii, Vt. 

This work comprises an account of some of the most 
curious and instructive experiments which have ever 
been made on the physiology of Digestion. These ex- 
periments were made in ike ttomach qf « Oving and 
healthy man, who, by the accidental discharge of a 
mnsket, received a Wound which opened the sFomach, 
and whieh never catirely closed. Through this aper- 
ture, the process of digestion could be observed and 
actually teen, Diflferent substances were at various 
times tntrodnced into the stomach through the opening, 
and having remained there for diflercnt lengths of time, 
wore withdrawn, and the change which they had un- 
dergone earefnily noted. The gatlrie juice was in 
several instances taken from the stomach, and ibany 
interesting experiments made with it in regard to its 
effect on articles of food. These experiments extended 
through a period of several years, and were msde un- 
der the observation of many distinguished physicians 
and men of science. The book concludes with' a sum- 
mary of infereMc6s deduced frofti the experiments and 
observations. Some of the most important of these in- 
ferences are as follows: 

That animdl and fariiiaceoue aliments are more eas|r 
of digestion than vegetable. 

That the susceptibility of digestion does not, how- 
ever, depend altogether upon natural or chemical dis- 
tinctions. 

That disrestion is facilitated by mtnutenett of divisiofi 
and tendemeet of /6re, and retarded by opposite qua- 
lities. 

That the nIHmate principles of aliment are always 
the same, from whatever food they may be obtained. 

That the quantity of food generally taken, is mor4 
than the wants of the system require; and that such 
excess, if persevered in, generally produces, not only 
functional aberration, but disease of the coats of thn 
stomach. 

That bulkf as well as nutrimgiit, is necessary to the 
articles of diet. 

That oily food is difficult of digestion, though it con- 
taina a large proportion of the nutrient principles. 
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That the time required for the diprestion of food is 
▼arioiis, depending upon the qnantitj and quality of 
the food, 8tate of the stomach, &o.; hot that the time 
ordinarily required for the disposal of a moderate meal 
of the fibrous parts of meat, with bread, &o., is from 
three to three and a half hours. 

That stimulating condiments are injurioos to the 
healthy stomach. 

That the use of ardent spirits altpayt produces disease 
ef the stomach, if persevered in. 

That the natural temperature of the stomach is 100 
deg. Fahrenheit. 

That exercise elevatet the temperature; and that 
*U^ or re$t in a recumbent position, deprettet it. 

That the agent of chyraification is the gattric juice. 

That it acts as a solvent of food, and alters its pro- 
perties. 

That it contains free muruUie eidd and some other 
aetive chemical principles. 

That gentle exercue facilitates the digestion of 
food. 

That the motions of the stomach produce a constant 
efttimtfig of its contents, and admixture of food and 
gastric juice. 

That these motions are in two directions, transverse- 
ly and longitudinally. 

That no other fluid produces the same effect on food 
that gastric juice does; and that it is the only solvent 
of aliment. 

This book may not be entirely new to all our read- 
ers, as it is several years since the first edition was 
published; but we recommend it as an interesting and 
mstructive work to such as are not already familiar 
with the subject on which it treats. A few copies for 
eale at this office. 

AGE OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 



It is generally supposed that the age of cattle and 
sheep can be accurately determined by the teeth, till 
after they are five years old. These animals, as near- 
ly every farmer knows, have at their birth, or shortly 
afterwards, eight incisor or front teeth in the lower 
jaw, called miik teeth, which at various periods fall out 
and are replaced by others called permanent teeth. 
The common theory in relation to this change is, that 
the two centre teeth are dropped soon after the animal 
is a year old, and are followed by two permanent teeth 
which reach their full size about the time the animal 
is two years old; that two other milk teeth, (one on 
each side of the two permanent teeth which first ap- 
pear,) are dropped each succeeding year, end are fol- 
lowed by permanent ones, till all the milk teeth are 
gone, and (he animal becomes ** full mouthed/' as it is 
oalled, at five years old. 

Observation long since convinced us that this rule 
does not afford a sure criterion of the age of these ani- 
mals. We have known several instances where cattle 
and sheep were, from their teeth, supposed to be from 
one to two years older than they really were, "the cir- 
enmstance has frequently led to difficulty, especially in 
awarding premiums, the idea being entertained that 
there was some mistake or intended deception in re- 
gard to the age. 

A few vears ago, an individual in the state of Ohio, 
purchased of a highly respectable breeder in New- 
York, a fine three-year-old Durham bull. On his ar- 
rival in Ohio, he was exhibited at a cattle-show, where 
he was examined by many persons, several of whom, 
en looking at his teeth, declared him to be five years 
old. It was in vain that a certificate, in the hand- 
writing of the breeder was shown, stating him to be 
but three years old — ^ii would not satisfy the eritics, 
who insisted that there had either been oollusion in re- 



gard to the bull's age, or else the purchaser had " gti 
Yankeed," Yet the testimony of the breeder, we pre- 
sume, would have been regarded as sufficient in a court 
of law, to establish the fact of the animal being but 
three years old; and there was nothing, except the «p» 
pearance of the teeth, to indicate that he was older. 

Cases of the same kind might be cited in regard ta 
sheep; and several farmers and breeders have assured 
us that good or bad feeding wUl frequently cause a Ta- 
riation of a year in the appearance of their teeth. 

A French veterinary journal has lately brought oQt 
some valuable facts in relation to this subject. It ap- 
pears that on the 15th of April, 1846, an agent of the 
government purchased a two-year-old Durham bull, as 
the dairy of the Royal Stud, at Pin. Shortly after tlie 
purchase, the bull was exhibited for a premium, bat 
the judges refused to award him the prize, it having 
been specified that the animal should be but two years 
old, and they, believing this one to be four years old 
and upwards, as he had all his permanent teeth. The 
decision, as may well be supposed, created some stir, 
and to settle the point in dispute, letters were ad- 
dressed respectively, to the Directors of the Royal 
Dairy at Pin and Pousseryi containing the following 
questions: 

''1. Are there in the dairy over which you predde, 
cows or bulls which have cut the whole of their per- 
manent teeth prior to their fifth year, and how many? 

2. Are there any which have cut all prior to tkeir 
fourth year f 

8. Are there any which have cut their teeth ear- 
lier? 

4. At what medium age, according to your per- 
sonal observation, do Durham oxen, bulls especially, 
shed the whole of their milk teeth T" 

The answers to these questions by each of the Diree^ 
tors, showed that in each of the Royal Dairies there 
were ten animals, viz., at Pin, one bull and nine cows, 
and at Poussery, two bulls and eight cows, — whiob 
had cut the whole of their permanent teeth prior to 
their fifth year; that in the latter case all the animala 
had their permanent teeth prior to their fourth year, 
and that in the dairy at Pin, there were seven animala 
— one bull and six cows — in the same case; that at 
Pin there were four cows, and at Poussery one boll, 
whieh had cut all their permanent teeth before they 
were three years old. A case of a eow at Poussery ia 
mentioned, which at two years and seven months old, 
had six permanent teeth, and two months after, thnt 
is, at two years and nine months, had put out her eor* 
ner teeth, making the full number of permanent ones. 
The date of the birth of most of these animals is givea, 
copied from the registers kept at the establishments, 
so that there is hardly a possibility that there ooold 
be any mistake. The Directors further state that the 
cattle of the Durham breed, kept at the dairies onder 
their charge, usually shed the whole of their milk teeth 
between their third and fourth years. 

The variation in the time at which cattle and 
shed their first teeth, is attributable to two 
the natural constitution of the animal, and the 
in which it has been fed and reared. Some animals, 
from these causes, reach maturity much sooner than 
others, and their dental organs, sharing equally in the 
precocity of the system, exhibit the oondition which 
belongs to those of older animals, which are longer in 
arriving at their fnll growth. 

We respectfully commend the above remarks to the 
attention of breeders of animals, confident that obser^ 
vation will fully confirm the correctness of the concin* 
sions put forth. 

Provide good shelter and proper food fcnr all anl* 
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THE CHERRY PLUM. 



The above is a cut of the Cherry plnm, sometimes 
ealled the Early Scarlet, and known in Europe as the 
Myrobolan. Mr. Downing describes this fruit in the 
Hortictdturid as follows: 

'* The Cherry Plum is not a hij^h-flavored fruit; it is 
only what may be called one of pleasant flavor. But 
it is, we believe, the earliest of plums; it ripens at a 
season when fruit of every kind is exceedingly scarce; 
and it is quite an ornamental as well as acceptable ad- 
dition to the desert in the month of July." 

It is considered a poor bearer; but Mr. D. states 
that Mr. Samuel Reevs, of Salem, N. J., has adopted 
a method by which the variety is made productive, and 
he finds its culture as a market fruit very profitable. 
He supposes its usual noa-productiveness is owing to 
too great a production of leaves and wood. ''He 
therefore,*' it is said, " transplants his bearing trees 
every five or six years. In this way, the over-luxu- 
riance is checked, and an abundant crop of fruit sets 
and ripens every year." It is stated that Mr. R. sends 
this kind of plum to the Philadelphia market early in 
July, when it brings from five to eight dollars per bu- 
•shel. Mr. Dowxino suggests that roo^prtt/itng", per- 
formed every two or three years, would, answer the 
same purpose as transplanting. 

Application of Salt to Plitm Trees. — On page 
255 of the present volume of the Cultivator, it is stated 
that Judge Checver had lost three plum trees from 
putting salt round them. Last winter I had occasion 
to empty some fish barrels, and I directed the man to 
put the contents round some plum trees that had not 
grown much the previous season, lie put four pails- 
ful (the common painted pail,) round four trees. The 
brine and salt together came in immediate contact 
with the body of each tree. I shortly after saw the 



communication of Mr. Shortleff in the Horticulturist, 
and considered our plum trees as bad as dead. Bat 
they are worth a good many dead ones, and have made 
good shoots this season, some of which are two feet 
long. The trees were set out in the spring of '46. 
It may be that the frozen state of the ground prevent- 
ed the salt and brine from penetrating, and allowed it 
to be washed away before the opening of spring. H. 
W. Crosby. Boston, Pa. 



BANKING UP THE TRUNKS OF TREES. 



As a subscriber and young farmer, I take the liberty 
of applying to you for information respecting some old 
trees, whose roots have become exposed by the wash- 
ing of the water along shore, and which I am now 
about to cover with fresh earth, and build a wall to 
protect the sea from making further inroads. On the 
principle that covering X.M base of a tree with earth 
destroys it, I am apprehensive that the same may occm 
where the roots have been so long exposed as in thi> 
case, (say 10 or 15 years.) 

If the above query comes within the range of yooi 
experience, please inform me through the pages of 
the Cultivator, and add to the much valuable ii^orma 
tion already obtained therefrom by 

Your obedient servant, D. L. Sutdam. 

Remarks. — A difTerence between the roots and the 
trunk of a tree, is, that while the roots, though con- 
stantly immersed in water, will not absorb any more 
than the best healthy condition requires; the bark of 
the trunk similarly situated, soon becomes overcharged, 
and unless relief is afllbrded, decay follows. In small 
trees, and in branches buried as layers, this relief is 
obtained by the part itself gradually changing in cha- 
racter to that of a root. The older the tree becomes, 
the more slowly this change takes place, either from 
the nature of a trunk to a root, or vice versa. Hence 
caution must be used in banking the earth high round 
the stems of large trees. 

The time required to convert the large roots of a 
full grown tree to the nature of the stem, is unknown 
to us. It may be questioned whether in the oases 
above-mentioned, this change has yet been more than 
partial; if jt has not fully taken place, the hazard of 
banking up would be lessened. In order, however, to 
insure their safety, and to allow them gradually to 
assume their former character, it may be prudent to 
place small stone or gravel in immediate contact with 
the roots as they are covered, which, though it may 
exclude the light, will permit the surface to remain 
dry during most of the time, if an outlet below is pro- 
vided for the drainage of these beds of stones or gravel. 
The above inquiry has been accidentally neglected 
for a few months. 



Winter Apples in Ohio. — In southern Ohio, a 
selection of good-keeping winter apples appear to be 
needed, quite different from the old standard sorts of 
New-England and New- York. The Baldwin, a good 
keeper in New-Engladd, is there only an autumn fruit. 
Would not the Newtown pippin, Northern Spy, Eng- 
lish Russet, and Tewksbury blush, prove good keepers 
in Ohio ? 

Profits or Fruit. — P. Barry, of the Genesee Far- 
mer, says that when in the garden of Geo. Hoadley, 
Esq., of Cleveland, the present season, the crop of a 
single cherry tree was sold for $10. The tree was 
eleven years old, and not larger than seven-year plant- 
ed trees at Rochester. 

The Norway Spruce. — Robert Nelson, of New- 
bury port, Mass., says that manurs is almost death to 
the Norway spruce, which is most fond of sandy, or 
still better, of gravelly soil. 
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THE CULTIVATOB TO ITS BEADEES. 



Thb present number closes the Fourth Volume of the 
Kew Series of The Cultivatob, being the Fourteenth 
from its commenceraentj and according to our original 
terms, all ntb$cription$, except such as are paid in ad- 
▼aooe, ioill expire taith the year. We cannot permit the 
occasion to pass by, without tendering our acknowl- 
edgments to our numerous friends and patrons who 
have kept us company through the year, — those who 
have so effectually aided us as contributors, and those 
who have so kindly assisted us in extending the circu- 
lation of our Journal. It has been a subject of grata- 
lation to us, that notwith^anding the multiplication of 
agricultural joarnals, so many of our patrons have ad- 
hered to us for such a series of years, numbering, as 
we still do, among our staunchest friends and support- 
ers, many who enrolled themselves on our list, when we 
first commenced the old Genesee Farmer in 1831 ; while 
the annual additions of new subscribers, from every sec- 
tion of our extended territory, prove that our efforts 
are not without the decided approval of the friends of 
improved agriculture everywhere; and now that the 
period of our mutual engagement is again closed, we 
are unwilling to part with any of our friends, and re- 
spectfully ask them to renew their subscriptions, and 
keep us company another year. We ask them, as soon 
as practicable, to authorise our Agent, or the Post- 
master, to forward us their names for the coming year. 
To our subscribers, and indeed to the agricultural 
public generally, the course and character of *' The 
CutTiVATOE," is too wcU kuown to need a word of ex- 
planation. Placed, by the unanimous consent of the 
farminc; community, at the head of the Agricultural 
Journals of this country, the extent and variety of its 
eontents, its list of contributors at homo and abroad, 
unrivalled for numbers as well as for practical and sci- 
entific skill, the superiority of its practical execution, 
and the number and excellence of its illustrations on 
every subject connected with agriculture, have all con- 
tributed to render it a favorite with all classes inter- 
ested in the cultivation of the soil. This elevated 
standing it will be the uninterrupted effort of the ooa- 
ductors to maintain, and at no time has the means for 
doing this been more ample than at present. To ex- 
tend the means of knowledge; to inculcate correct 
theory and sound practice ; to furnish the reflecting 
with matter for thought, and the practical man with 
instruction immediately available, has been, and will 
oontinue to be, the great end of this periodical. 

We are anxious to extend, or even double, the pre- 
sent circulation of '^ The Cultivatoe," because we 
believe that the best interests of the oountry would be 
promoted by such a result. But in doing this, we do 
not wish to interfere with, or occasion the loss of a 
single subscriber to any other agricultural paper. The 
field of labor before us is a brosMl one; and to all who 
are engaged in cultivating it, we cordially tender the 
right hand of fellowship, and wish them every success. 
There cannot be less than two million families in the 
United States, who would be benefitted far beyond the 
expense, by the receipt of an agricultural paper; and 
yet, it is believed, it would be a large estimate to say 
that one hundred thousand copies of such periodicals 
are now circulated. It cannot, therelore, be doubted 
that there is ample room for the labors, and for an 
extension of the circulation of all. 

Our thanks are particularly due to Postmasters and 
to other gentlemen, in all parts of oar country, who, 
feeling an interest in the success of oor agriculture, as 



the great source of national and individual prosperrtj, 
have kindly brought our work to the notice of their 
friends, and otherwise interested themselves in proctor- 
ing subscribers. We respectfully ask a ooatiitamnoe of 
their kind offices. 



To CoEEEspoNDENTS.— We should do great i ny ust a co 
to our feelings, did we fail to tender our heartfelt se- 
knowledgroents to our numerous correspondents, bw 
whose aid we have been enabled to give an interest and 
practical value to our pages, which could in no other 
way have been obtained. It will be seen, by the Index 
to our list of contributors, published with this nomber, 
that they amount to about three hundred, embraei^ 
gentlemen in almost every state of the Union, in the 
British Provinces of Canada and New Bruaswiek, and 
in England, Scotland, France, Germany, HoUand and 
Italy. We know ef no other periodical which can com- 
piure, in this respect, with " The Cultivatoe." We 
ask, and look confidently for a continuance of these fa- 
vors, not only from those who have heretofore cootri- 
buted liberally, but we ask those also who have, through 
our pages, enjoyed the benefit of the expcirienoe of 
others, and contributed nothing themselves, now to be- 
come contributors to the fund of information which we 
are divpensing to so large a circle of readers. We 
want TACTS in relation to every branch of Amerioaa 
husbandry— the increase and application of manures — 
the tillage of the soil— draining and irrigation — the 
culture of all the various crops — the management of 
grass lands— the breeding, rearing, and feeding of do- 
mestic animals— the selection and culture of fruits, veg- 
etables and flowers, &c., 8cc.— the making of butter 
and cheese— and all matters of interest to farmers' 
wives and daughters, as well as to the farmer and hi« 
sons. The experience and observation of hard-work- 
mg, common sense farmers, on all these subjects is 
wanted; and we hope to receive such an abundant sap. 
ply for our next volume, as will render it more valua- 
ble than any that has preceded it. 

To Agents.— We complete our list of Agents this 
month. We have endeavored to make it as perfect 
as possible; still, there are doubtless more or less errors 
and omissions. Should any Agent, therefore, not find 
his name in the list, he will consider its omission acci- 
dental, and do us the favor to act as usual. If, as is 
probable, some of the Agents in the list, have removed, 
or decline to act for the ensuing year, we shall be 
greatly obliged to any of our readers who will sapply 
his place, by taking upon himself the responsibility of 
making up a club of subscribers in his neighborhood. 

09* As we are dependent solely upon our local 
Agents for the annual renewal of subscriptions, the 
more we have of them the better, and we therefore in- ' 
vite all such of our readers as are disposed to aid us in 
extending the circulation of the " The Cultivator," so 
far to become Agents as to use their influence to pro- 
cure subscribers for the next volume. 

December. — This will be found to be the best month 
in the year to obtain subscribers to *' The Cultiva- 
toe;" and we trust our Agents will give as much at- 
tention to the matter as circumstances will permit. 

— ^ . . 

^^ The Title-page and Index to the present volume 
of " The Cultivator," wUl be issued with this numbor 
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BROADCAST SOWING MACHINE. 



In our August number we spoke of a machine used 
by J. DszjiFiELD, Esq., near Geneva, for sowing grain 
broadcast. Believing that machines of this kind may 
be introduced with advantage on many farms, we copy 
from a Scotch work, (Stej^ens* Book of tke Farm^ 
the above cut, together with the followkig remarks: 

'' The Broadcast Sowing Machine has now come 
into pretty general use, especially in those districts 
where the arable system is under the best management, 
and on 4arge farms is nearly superseding the process 
of hand sowing. It not only sows all the whrte grains, 
wheat, barley, oats, when sown broadcast, in a very 
uniform manner, and with any desired allowance per 
acre; but it serves in a superior manner for grass-seeds, 
in point of distribution, and, in the case of windy wea- 
ther, is greatly superior to hand sowing. This last 
advantage arises chiefly from the low position of the 
discharging orifices, as compared with the height of 
the hand in sowing ; but partly, also, from the more 
direct discharge of the seed from the machine; its ve- 
locity of discharge, likewise, and the distance it has to 
fall, being always uniform. The nice gradation of 
the discharge is one of its chief qualifications, for it nray 
ba adjusted to sow any required quantity {>er aere, be- 
tween the lowest and the highest, that may be judged 
expedient, and in all cases, from the uniformity of the 
distributioQ, a considerable saving in seed may be ef- 
fected." 

The seed-chest is usually made eighteen feet long. 
This length rendered it inconvenient to pass gate- 
ways; and to obviate the diffieulty, the chest is now 
made in sections, the middle part being nine feet, and 
the extremes four and a half feet eaoh, so that it may 
he readily folded up to the width of nine feet. We 
omit a minute description of the raaohine, as our ob- 
ject is principally to call attention to the general 
plan. The machine used by Mr. I>£Lafi£ID is manu- 
factured by P. Seymour, Jr., of East Bloomfield, On- 
tario county. It ia probably a« good or better than 
the Scotch one, from which our cut was taken. Par- 
tioalars in regard to the construction of Mr. S.'s ma- 
ohine, can doubtless be obtained by applying to him. 



EXHIBITIONS OF AG. SOCIETIES. 



Nrw-YoEK. Ontario County. — Show held at Ca- 
nandaigua on the 12th and 13th of October. The 
weather on the first di^ was very unfavorable; but the 
show notwithstanding was such as indicated increased 
attention to the improvement of stock. There was a 
good display of cattle, among which were several fine 
j^arbam bulls, several yoke of good working oxen, and 
a j?ood show of hordes, swine, and sheep. The display 
of fruits, flowers, manufactureS| specimens of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, &c., was large. 

Wayne County.— Show at Lyons, Oct. 6th and 7th. 
From the reports of committees^ published in the iSen- 



tintl, we infer that the show was in all respects credi- 
table to the farmers of the county. There appears 
to have been a large display of stock ;i and from the 
list of premiums there seems to have been no deficiency 
in the other departments. 

Clinton County. — Show held at Keeseville on the 
5th of October. The Keeteville Republican says — '* the 
universal expression was that in the extent and variety 
of productions exhibited, the number of people present, 
and the spirit and animation which characterized the 
whole proceedings, this fair far exceeded anything of 
the kind that has ever before been held by the Society-^' 
Queens County. — The sixth exhibition of this So* 
oiety was held at Herapatead on the 8th of October. 
The weather was very unfavorable. The Inquirer says: 
'' The rain commenced falling in torrents at an early 
hour, and continued till evening. Under such circum- 
stances it is remarkable that there should have been so 
much for exhibition as there was. The stock was gen- 
erally good, some parts fine. Other parts of the show 
were highly creditable to the county. The crowd in at- 
tendance was groat — being from all parts of the county, 
many from Suffolk, Kings, New- York city, and some 
from more remote places still." 

Connecticut. Middlesex County. — Show held 
at Middletown. From the report of the committees, 
published in the Sentinel and WUnest, we learn that 
the exhibition was large — fully equal, we presume, to 
any former year. We notioe, by the awards of pre 
miums, that the use of bones, as manure, of which 
some account was given last year, has been continued 
with the same favorable results the present year. 
Enoch Coe obtained, it is said, twenty-three bushels of 
rye per acre, by the application of twenty bushels of 
bone-dust, on land which, the committee say would not, 
io their opinion, have produced more than five bushels 
per acre under '' ordinary management." The address 
to this Society was by Rev. F. J. Goodwin. We shall 
notice it more fully hereafter. 

Ohio. Trumbull County. — We are indebted to 
our friend George Hezlep for an account of this show, 
which was held at Warren on the 13th and 14th of 
October. This was the second exhibition of this So- 
ciety, and appears to have been well attended, and the 
display of stock of all kinds, horticultural productions, 
manufactured articles, Sec., is represented to have been 
large, and of a character which did honor to the citi- 
zens of the county. The address was by Prof. E. P. 
Barrows, of the Western Reserve College. 

Pennsylvania. Sus^uehannah County. — Show 
held at Montrose, October 19th. From an account 
published in the Montrose' i{egu/fr, it appears that the 
exhibition was interesting and encouraging. A pre- 
mium was awarded for a crop of 119^ bushels of In- 
dian corn, produced on one acre; also for a crop of ra 
ta-baga| 520 bushels produced on half an acre. 
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THE CAST IRON PLOW. 



An article has been published in the last volaroe of 
the Transactions of the New- York State Agricultural 
Socictyi giving statements of the history of the Cast 
Iron Plow, which contains serious errors. As the im- 
provement of the plow has a very important connection 
with the history of agricultural improvement, it is pro. 
per that these statements should be noticed. Although 
the volume has been published some months, the arti- 
cle alluded to escaped observation until very recently. 
The author of the article, says — ''Thus, about 
the year 1790, the plow in England was perfected 
to the point that it was made entirely, in its body, 
of cast iron. A single improvement yet remained 
to be effected; a greater hardness in the share; and 
this was made by Robert Ransome, [of Ipswich, Eng- 
land,] who in 1803, took out a patent for ca$e harden- 
ing , or what we terra chilling the points and edges of 
tho share." *' It will thus be seen that the cast-iron 
plow is wholly an English invention." — ** We now 
oome to a very important improvement in the material 
and manufacture of plows in America, which so cheap- 
ened their construction. — This important improvement 
which I allude to, is the cast-iron plow complete," &c. 
"a Mr. Newbould, an ingenious farmer " — " to him 
should be awarded the honor o( ilB introduction,** Yet 
the same article states, '* he took no interest in getting 
it into general use." 

The same article further states, that " Peter T. 
Curtenius, of the city of New- York, kept plows for 
sale as early as the year 1800, the shares of which 
were of cast-iron ; but whether these were got up by 
himself or made from Mr. Newbould's patterns, I have 
not yet been able to ascertain." '^ These plows were 
highly approved of, as may be seen by reference to an 
article on the suhject by Cul. John Smith." This arti- 
cle is in the old N. Y. Transactions — the volume is be- 
fore us, and these are Col. Smith's words: — ** It is 
cast in the form of a Dutch ihare, after the best model 
that could be procured by the society, [and therefore 
had nothing to do with " Newbould's patterns,"] with 
this exception, that the edge is not complete, and not 
so wide by about three inches as it will be when 
finished by the false edge, which it made of wrought-iron 
and etui, and fattened on with rivett"!! " They may 
be had of Mr. Peter T. Curtenius, in New- York, either 
with or without the edge, which it made of wrought-iron 
and tteel.** In other words, it was a catt-iron Bull 
flow, with a wrought-iron and steel edge, neither more 
nor less, as every old farmer acquainted with the old 
Bull plow, must see at a glance. 

Again, wc are told, " Mr. Peacock, of New- Jersey, 
made a great improvement in plows, as early, I am 
mformed, as 1805, by substituung the cast-iron for the 
wooden mouldboard. The form of this, however, and 
the manner of putting his plow together, were very 
imperfect." The article further adds, " In the year 
1808, Peacock's plow was so far improved as to be 
made, share and mouldboard, both of cast-iron." This 
appears to be quite an error. Harris, in Cayuga Co., 
either manufactured, or kept the Peacock plow for 
sale, in 1814 or 1815, and we have the authority of 
some of the most eminent farmers of that county, that 
these plows had a wrought share, like the old Penn- 
sylvania plow. 

Again, '' Mr. Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, New- 
Jersey, took up the plow in 1817, and for nearly four 
years, devoted his ingenious talents to its improvement. 



Mr. Stevens was the first in this country to make ose 
of the process of cold chilling the base of the land-aaiiia 
and lower edge of the share — a most important im;- 
provement, which was also embraced in his specificaXioA 
for a patent." This patent was obtained in 1821. 

Now, there is ample evidence, which can be for- 
nished from the best witnesses now residing in Cajogm 
county, N. Y., that Jethro Wood chilled his cast-iroa 
edges long before, but he appears never to have thoo^t 
of patenting that process. 

Such errors as these, must seriously weaken the e<Ni* 
fidence of the reader in the accuracy of other state- 
ments in tho article. 

An object of the writer appears to be, not only to 
deprive Jethro Wood of all merit, but to represent hoa 
as a wilful imposter, which is done in these ^'ords:— - 
-' His [Newbould's,] was undoubtedly the first cast- 
iron plow ever used in the United States, And to hiss 
should be awarded the honor of its introduction, al- 
though thus far it has been generally accorded to 
Jethro Wood, of New- York, who had the shrewdness 
to get out a patent for one in 1814. He undoubtedly 
derived his idea from Mr. Newbould — who took no in- 
terest in getting it into general use — or from those of 
English manufacture, and was never entitled to the 
least merit as the orii^inator or improver of the <»st- 
iron plow. Mr. Newbould made his improvement 
without any knowledge of the progress in the same di 
reotion, in England." Why does the writer extend 
this charity to Newbould, but deny it entirely to Wood! 
No evidence for this heavy charge is given. Such ran- 
dom assertions should not be made by an impartial 
historian. 

But what are the facts of the case f Fortunately, 
we have evidence of the very strongest character,— 
evidence which stood the test at the final trial of 
Wood's patent,* before the United States Court, at Al- 
bany, in 1845, where the following points in the in- 
vention were triumphantly sustained ; — and which prove 
beyond cavil, that Jethro Wood was substantially ths 
inventor of the modern improved cast-iron plow. 

1st. The form of the mould board; 

2d. The construction of a standard of cast iron for 
connecting the mould board with the beam; 

3d. The cast shoe or edge, which is fastened withoat 
screws; 

4th. Fastening the plow-handles by means of osst 
loops ; 

5th. The manner of fastening the landside to the 
mould board without screws. 

These were mainly the improvements which have so 
cheapened the construction of plows, " that those for 
one horse, strong and well made, after the mo^it im- 
proved patterns, can now be had in New- York at $2 to 
$4 each, and a two-horse plow from $5 to $7." These 
improvements, by placing the best plows within the 
reach of the smallest farmer, have been of inosloula- 
ble benefit to the country, and been worth millions in 
the aggregate — ^yet we are told in this article, that 
Jethro Wood ^* was. never entitled to the least merit as 
the originator or improver of the cast iron plow"!! 
What confidence can the reader have in the acotiraoy 
of such a history, where mere assertion, tending to in- 
jure the memory of a worthy man, as well as emineot 

* This patent was obtained in 18t9~with hispreviout pilanttf 
1814, no oiia ha« had anythinf to do for nearly 30 years. 
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benefactor to his country, is placed in direct opposition 
to iacontrovertible evidence, bearing the test of the 
most rigid scrutiny, in a United States Court. 

It has often been the case with eminent inventors, 
that their improvements are first opposed and ridiculed, 
and when triumphant, they are denied the merit. It 
was so with Fulton — it was so with Whitney — and it has 
been so with Jethro Wood. One of the hardest things 
be had to overcome was the prejudice against *^ pot- 
wutal /'' Nearly all his friends discouraged him — they 
were afraid of the shoe, and afraid of the projection 
connecting the mould board to the beam. He was 
even publicly insulted for intimating that pot-metal 
would stand when used as a plow-share. One of his 
friends and neighbors had so little confidence, that he 
tried for a long time to break one of the first cast edges 
or shoes, by running it against fast stones and the hard- 
est gravel banks. The discredit, as it was then sup- 
posed to be, was fully accorded to him — the merit, as 
it is now found to be, is denied him.* 

In the article before us, we are told that in 1796, 
Newbould made '* the cast-iron plow complete." Yet 
we are told that Peacock made '' a great ia^rovemMt" 



in 1805, ''by substituting cast-iron for the wooden 
monldboard." Again, " Robert Ransom took out a pa- 
tent for case hardening in 1803." Edwin A. Stevens 
did the same in 1821. Yet we are told the latter is 
'^ a most important improvement." These striking in- 
consistencies appear to have originated in a wish to 
give credit to all; but why is the evidence, which to 
every properly informed person is as clear as light at 
noonday, that Jethro Wood contributed more than ail 
to the effectual introduction of the cast plow, thrown 
entirely aside, and mere assertion substituted? 

These remarks are made, not for controversy, bst 
solely for the purpose of correcting the erroneous his- 
tory of the plow, which, it is to be regretted has found 
its way into the Transactions of the State Agricultural 
Society, and for rescuing from most unjust censure the 
memory of a worthy man, who spent the prime of his 
life, in the face of great difficulty and prejudice, 
and with little pecuniary recompense, in introdu- 
cing one of the most valuable improvements of the age. 

^^ Will the Far. Cabinet, and other papers who 
have copied the article from the Transactions, please 
copy the substance of the preceding (acts. J. J. T. 



THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK 



ToPFXKO Corn. — Near the road leading south from 
Auburn, I lately observed several fine fields of Indian 
Corn, apparently belonging to different farmers, which 
was topped ! I had long since supposed that the waste- 
fulness of this old practice was generally understood in 
western New- York; but it seems that a little more ad- 
monition may be useful. 

I remember that in years long gone by, it was a rule 
not to begin to top till the tassels or stamens were 
withered : for observation had taught us that if that 
part was removed too soon, there would be no corn ; 
but the loss snstained from stripping the leaves was not 
so evident, because there was always some grain, and 
four-fifths of a crop was sufficient to conceal the dam- 
age. At length, however, experiments were made, and 
these showed so great a loss that none but the ignorant 
or the obstinate continued the practice. 

Ch. Woodson, of Virginia, had the tops and blades 
taken from several rows of Indian Corn, leaving the 
same number of rows untouched, and discovered when 
the grain was harvested, that the com of the unmuti- 
lated part, weighed more than the com and fodder put 
together, of the part that was topped and bladed. The 
proportionate loss is not given, but the language is 
emphatic, and he adds, '' the whole labor of gathering 
and curing the fodder (no inconsiderable item,) was en- 
tirely lost." 

John Lorain, of Pennsylvania, topped and stripped 
two rows of com, leaving the row between them un- 
touched. This last row yielded more than nine bueheU 
and a half^ and the average of the other two was 
rather more than eeven buehele and a half. At this rate, 
when he had thirty^eight buthelt to the acre untapped, 

• On the laM page (333) of the 4th volome of ihe Memoire of the 
PhiiiKlelphia Sucieiy for pn»motiug Affricalture. is BHniard't advrr- 
liiemeiit, with a piuie of WocHl'fl 6ri»t patented plow annexed. He 
lays:—'* The mould board, share^ aiid laiidsidc, are cast iron. The 
eut diares are furnished at (X) cents each, aiKl fcatranud not to 
break, even in the mosl tiony • ^il." Wrooght shares were at S3. 
Tills volume bears dale 1818, about one year be/on Wood^s last 
patent. 

Thi* would indicate that the ca^t share wns then new, and that 
Newbould 'a aiid PeaeiKsk's preieixled cast shares were unknown 
wiihiii twenty miles of where the former lived ; although his plow 
bad been invented rwenty-two yeus. 



he had thirty husheli to the acre when topped and 
bladed. 

William Clark, jr., of Massachusetts, has made a 
more direct statement; and says the loss was '^ twelve 
hxuheU and forty-six pounds per acre," from which he 
dedaced that ** about tvfenty per cent., or one-fifth part 
of the crop, is destroyed by cutting the stalks in the 
woy they are usually cut." D. T. Cayuga Co., lOth 
month 25, 1847. 




Messrs. Editors — In looking over the February 
number of the Cultivator for 1844, some time since, I 
found a description of a " contrivance for the preven- 
tion of accidents from unruly bulls," in which descrip- 
tion yon mention ^* a strong iron or steel ring, which 
opens with a hinsre and screw and passes through the 
bull's nose." This suggested to me a contrivance of 
which the above cut is a representation ; and I had one 
made which answered the purpose so well, that I take 
the liberty of forwarding you a description with the 
out, in order that you may give it an insertion in your 
valuable journal, if you think it might be of advantage 
to any of your subscribers. 

Take a piece of half-inch round iron, 15 inches long, 
and bend it as represented in the cut; have a nut cut 
at A, and the screw B to fit the same, by which screw 
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the ballfl C and J), after being introduced into tfae ani- 
mals noetriU, are brought near each other, and firmly 
■eoure the '' Detaohed Ball Ring," in tlie animate nose. 
The best method of leading '' is by a strong stick, like 
ft hoe handle," with a short chain at one end, to be at- 
tached to the ring at £. 

The advantages of this mode are — that yon do not 
eat or bore the cartilage in the nose, as in the usual 
way of ringing bulls — ^the ring is never in the way of 
the animal while feeding^and you use the same ring 
in leading or managing any of your stock. Jos. Wm . 
RussBLL. Cape Girardeau Co., Mo., Oct. 25, 1847. 



'<DotroH Kneading MACHiNE."-^In the August 
number of your valuable paper, (" The Cultivator,") 
which 1 as a subscriber have the pleasure of reading, I 
notice the offer of a " Premium " by R. W. Jr., for 
" an effective machine for kneading and mixing dough, 
that shall be simple in its construction ; easily cleaned, 
to occupy a small epace, durable, and not to exceed 
$5 in cost, for one to work 6 lbs. of flour at a time;" 
and I will add to the above requisites, — one net likely 
to get out of order, no matter how much it may be 
used, and also one that would enable the operator to 
work 10 lbs. or more of flour at a time, should they 
desire it. 

Rbfebences. — A, main 
^^^ shaft, or upright post; B, 

lever, which passes through 
the upright post at the top 
of the bench; D, the bench, 
standing by the upright 
post; £, biscuit board, rest- 
ing on the bench, and pre- 
vented from slipping out of 
its place by strips of board 
nailed across the top of the 
bench at each end of the 
biscuit board; F F F F, 
legs of the bench. 

The annexed cut is an at- 
tempt to repreeeot the one 
^ which has been in use in my 
family more than two years, 
without its being in tfae 
least damaged in any of its 
parts. The cost of the one 
here attempted to be fig- 
ured and described, will not 
be over ttoo dollars, built 
in the neatest manner, and 
of the best materials. Mine 
was made and put up in less than half a day by one 
person. 

It consists, first, in an upright shaft or post, four 
inches square, to reach from the floor to the ceiling, 
OP joist at one end, or side of the cook room, the bot- 
tom and top ends of which are to be rounded, for the 
|Hurpos« of fitting into sockets of wood at bottom and 
top; a piece of good board of hard wood, with a Ik 
inch auger hole through it, makes a good socket, one 
at bottom and one at top of shaft, and secured. The 
shaft must be loose to allow of being turned about. 

The bench may be about 2i feet long, 15 to 16 
inches wide, and three inches thick. The legs of the 
bench may be of a sufficient height to suit the opera- 
tor say about three feet from the floor to the top of the 
bench. On the top of the bench rests the biscuit 
board, secured temporarily to its place by strips of 
board nailed across the bench at the ends of the biscuit 
board, to prevent it from slipping while kneading the 
dongh. 

The lever is to pass through the upright post at a 
l0V8l with the top of the bench, by a mortisei 14 ' * 




wide by 5 or 6 inches long, and secured in its pli 
a small iron pin; the size of the lever maj be 2 4 
square, and rounded on the lower edge, for the 
of cutting or pressing the dough; the end of the 
should be made to pass through the uprig'ht poet loo* 
ly, so as to allow of an upward and down^rard mocioL 
The post being loose in the sockets, allo^ra of a l«- 
ward and backward motion, the dough fbnniBg 1h 
fulcrum upon which the lever is made to operate, W 
taking hold of the outer end of the lever, (^rhich 9hcf^ 
be reduced to a proper size for the hand, SAy \k acte 
in diameter,) raising it up and bringing it up lovardb 
you, then pressing it down upon the dough sind 
it from you in the same motion, which cats the 
down to the biscuit board, and by taking smalt 
at a time, will soon thoroughly knead a large baieh. 
The flonr at first mixing would be better stirrei ^ 
somewhat in a tray or wooden bowl, or tin pan, iir 
the purpose, (which every family have in their \mmm 
sion,) and after having been so mixed in part with s 
large spoon or ladle, it may be turned ont opoa tb 
biscuit board. The lever should be of hard anosA 
wood, to admit of being easier cleaned, 'whieh is easi^ 
done by taking out the iron pin that aeoures it ■ 
the post. The biscuit board should also be taka 
out and put away when not in use. 

With the foregoing directions, &c., I am persaaM 
almost any person could rig up a good machine, irinck 
will save the female portion of the family a great ded 
of hard labor. The bread will be better and cleaaer, 
as the hands need not be put into the dough, except 
for the purpose of forming the biscuits or loaf, as tks 
case may be. I therefore respectfully present it to tM 
the " good house- wives,'* whether ** working women ' 
or not. I would remark one thing further — that ve 
have had no iodden bread since the above machine bsi 
been in use. J. A. C. Baly't Neck, Talbot Couaii, 
Md., Oct. 9, 1847 

HoBSS-PoWB&s. — For the information of your eor- I 
respondent, T. B., of Pleasant Hill, Ala., I wool! 
say that Warren's Horse- power can hardly be made, 
without very material alteration of the machinery, fi» 
gin cotton, either by the saw or roller gin, the Telocity 
being very much too great. The best and cheapen 
horse-power for his purpose that I think he can find, 
is the Railway Horse- power, made by Mr. Kzra WU^ 
man, Baltimore, at $75 for one horse, and $100 for 
one for two horses. The only objection that I find A 
it is, that the horses and mules ought to be shod, whiek 
is rather inconvenient in our flat country, where few 
or no smiths can shoe. But patent shoes can emtSf 
be purchased, and an ingenious negro blacksmith, er 
even a carpenter can put them on. Besides the bom* 
power costing as little, if not less, in first cost, tiM 
very material item of a building 25 or thirty feet sqnart^ 
and 14 or 2 stories high, is also saved, as the Railway 
Horse-power can be worked in any shed or room ef 
moderate size, and is certainly of equal, and many 
think (I myself among others,) of much greater eco- 
nomy of labor. Some who have used both this and tha 
Lever or King-post power, maintain that with a Rail- 
way power, two horses will do as much work as fom 
with the other power. 

It is necessary, however, in order to adapt Mr. 
Whitman's power to ginning cotton, to have, instead 
of the large driving drum, usually furnished with «it. of 
four or five feet diameter, one of 18 or 20 inches, wkioh 
will give about the velocity he requires, and will also 
answer, when be has finished ginning cotton, to grind 
com, drive Hussey's corn and cob-crusher, or Gk>lds* 
hero's corn-sheller, which is an effective machine, as I 
oan testify from experience, shelling, it is said 130 
bushels clean com per hour, and is fed by the basket 
of ear corn at a time. 
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LfUCKBifE.— I woald also state, that lucerne has en- 
ti.rely failed in all the experiments I have heard of 
liereaboute. The only grass that I have foond to stand 
our climate, is the orchard grass, and from limited but 
iBepeated experiments. I am pleased with the spurry, 
^Spergula arventis,) for winter and early spring fod- 
der, or grazing, but it will not grow at all in the 
aammer. 

Mutton. — I do not agree at all with yon, that Cots- 
"wold or Leicester would improve the quality of mutton 
and -wool, unless the mutton be raised for sale. For 
eating, no mutton, in my humble opinion, (and I have 
eaten some mutton in my travels,) will compare for 
fineness of grain, and flavor and juiciness, with Merino, 
or grade Merino, and I have no doubt that as much Me- 
rino mutton or wool can be raised upon the same quantity 
of pasture or feed, as of any other breed whatever, and 
the wool does not require any praise at my hand. Be- 
•ides, your Maine correspondent, I. McG., is in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the best flocks of that breed. 
Grasses for the South. — The Muskeet grass 
that was introduced into this state a few years sinee, 
proved, I believe, to be the HolciulaiuUus, well known 
in Europe. As far as my experiments — and they have 
Aot been few — have gone, the best and only grasses 
that it is worth our while cultivating in the south, are 
rice, corn, oats, wheat, rye, and barley, and if all the 
time, money, and labor, that have been wa.sted in try- 
' ing other grasses, had been spent upon the 2d, 3d, and 

' 5th of the above list, our horses, hogs, &c., would have 

' fared better, and oar pockets would now be rather bet- 

' ter filled. I am certain that mine would be. Rob't 

' Chisolm. SoiUk Carolina, 1847. 

I ...... 

Rotation. — Mr. J. D. Burditt, of Norwalk, Hu- 
ron county, Ohio, sends us the following plan for a ro- 
tation of crops. He says — "Most of mj soil is what 
' would be termed a clay loam, a small part of it a te- 

nacious clay. I wish to ask whether the following ro- 
i tation would be a good one ? 

i First year, corn, on sod, manured and plowed in the 

spring, about five inches deep. In the fall, after the 
I crop comes 00", cross-plow some two or three inches 

deeper than plowed in the spring, that the action of 
the frost may pulverize a portion of the subsoil. 
I Second year, oats or barley, or both, with three 

parts of clover seed to one of timothy. 
Third and fourth years, mow and pasture. 
Fifth year, green fallow with peas or beans, fol- 
lowed by wheat with timothy and clover, half and half, 
—to remain in grass three years: then commence ano- 
ther round with manure and corn, as before. 

Although my land is pretty good for wheat, I pre- 
fer a mixed plan of farming, to any particular branch 
exclusively ." 

MoROAir Horses. — The following extract from a 
Utter lately received from Mr. Benjamin Thxtrstok, 
-af Lowell, Mass., is deserving attention. Mr. T. has 
had great opportunities for observation in regard to 
horses. 

" Twenty-two years since, I bought several of the 
old (first) Morgan's colts. They were raised by Mr. 
6o88, of Vermont, who was at one time the owner of 
the old horse. I found they showed traces of better 
Uood — ^their action was finer, they moved more easily 
and gracefully, and could endare more than most of 
those I have had since. They had a bony head, with 
sharp ears, and were dose, but pointed horses. The 
difference between the former and many of the present 
Morgans, I attribute to the French blood in some of 
oar mares, from which the latter have oome. I have 
Botioed that Black Hawk*$ progeny, when there has 
been French blood in the dam, have not quite that sim- 
plicity of action which those have whoae dama heTe 



better blood. Some of those partaking of the French 
or Canadian blood, have, as I think, a little too much 
action-^or rather a labored motion, which is apt to 
make them leg- weary in a long day's drive.'' 

Breeding Animals. — Joshtta R. Lawton, Es(1|., in 
his late address before the Berkshire County Ag. Soci- 
ety, observes: — '' What a wonderful triumph of human 
reason and power, that the animals given and subjected 
to man by the great Author of Agriculture, can he 
moulded and fashioned to his liking, as the clay is fash- 
ioned by the potter I Form and figure., size and power 
of bone and mnscle; adaptedness to the peculiar serviee 
required; kindness and docility of disposition, and even 
agreeable countenance and expression, by patient and 
skilful breeding, can be successfully attained." 

In relation to the same subject, Mr. S. B. Colby, in 
his address pub.ished by the Washington County (Vt.) 
Society, says: — " It has becn> and perhaps still is, the 
belief of many, that care and keeping, are the true 
sources of improvement in stock. That the qualities 
of the animal are determined more by the food that 
supplies the ."Stomach, than the blood that flows in the 
veins. That keeping, care, and climate, influence the 
individual is true, and in the course of centuries, char- 
acterize the species; but it would be weak policy to 
decline the use of standard specimens of animals, which 
by selecting the good and rejecting the bad, for a long 
time, are now offered to your service, already finished to 
a high degree of perfection. Who can hope to trans- 
form our native cattle into Durham, Devon, Ayrshire, 
with their perfection of form, deep chest, straight limb, 
and majestic proportion, with the mere instrumentality 
of turneps and clover ? And who expects to create the 
peculiar compact shape, comeliness and strength of the 
Morgan Horse, by even the most boimtifnl allowance of 
hay and grain f As well by diet and education may the 
' Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots.' " 

Influence of Railroads. — Hon. J. M. Niles in 
his late address before the New Haven Connty Agri- 
ouliural Society, makes the following judicious remarks 
in relation to the influence of railroads : 

'' It has been supposed by many, that the system of 
railroads and canals, br bringing the products of the 
West into competition with those of the Atlantic States, 
would operate injuriously to the agricultural interests 
of the latter, and reduce the value of land. But on a 
full development of that system, the result will be oth* 
erwise. Were agriculture and commerce the only great 
interests of our country, this consequence might have 
followed. Bot manufactures, the other great interest, 
snpply local markets for the farmer ; and the railroad 
system is already exerting a powerful influence in es- 
tablishing manufactures in the interior, at points re- 
mote from tide water; and thus creating local markets 
for those products of the farm which would not justify 
transportation to our commercial cities on the seaboard. 
Whilst railroads bring the great staples of the West 
into competition with those of the Atlantic States, they 
enable the latter to send to market at a good profit, a 
great variety of products, which could not otherwise be 
done, and which will not bear transporting from the 
western states. And this system, by it« influence in 
evolving the various resources of the country, and in- 
creasing its wealth, exerts a favorable influence on ag- 
riculture generally, and more especially on sections 
contiguous to our commercial towns and manufacturing 
districts. Whilst it brings the flour and provisions ol 
the West into the market on the seaboard, it enables 
the fanners in the Atlantic States to avail themselvea 
of the markets, where local ones do not exist, for hay, 
milk, vegetables, fruit, and various articles, which, 
wore it not for those faeilities, would bear transporU- 
tion a few miles only.'' 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 



Red Csdar.— '' Subscribbr/' Ontario oonnty, N. 
T. We are not in possession of any information in 
regard to the cultivation of this plant for heviges, essen- 
tially different from what is given in oar May number, 
p. 164. 

Spiked Roller. — H. A. W., Providence, R. I. 
This implement is some limes used on sward-bound 
grass-grounds, but we do not know where it is made 
for sale. A harrow with thin, sharp teeth, answers 
as good a purpose as the roller. 

Breed or Hogs for Early Fattening. — H. A. 
W. The Suffolk is unquestionably a good breed of 
bogs to kill young. They would give good weight at 
six months old. (See Cultivator for March last, p. 
94, 95.) A cross of the Berkshire and grass breeds 
would do well. 

Breed of Hens for Latino. — The top-knot va- 
rieties, known as Polands, silver and golden top-knots, 
&c., are good for laying. We should prefer these « or 
a cross of them and the game fowl, for eggs, merely. 

Agricultural Papers at Philadelphia.^'* A 
Subscriber," Brooklyn, L. I. The only agricultural 
paper published at Philadelphia, so far as we know, is 
the Farmer's Cttbinetj a monthly octavo, of 32 pages, 
published by Josiah Tatum, North Fourth-street| at 
one dollar a year. 

Preserving Eggs. — R. G., Connecticut. We have 
DO more than what we have published on this subject, 
except the following: H. A. Pitts, of Winthrop. states 
in the Maine Farmer^ that he has tried many me- 
thods of packing eggs, and that the best mode is to put 
them in charcoal. The charcoal is pounded and the 
eggs packed in it in the same way that it is usual to 
pack them in salt. They keep perfectly good, and 
when used after several months, were not to be distin- 
guished from those just layed. 

Storing Sweet Potatoes. — In answer to a cor- 
respondent who requests information in regard to the 
keeping of sweet potatoes through the winter, we give 
firom Norman's Southern Ag. Almanac,' the following: 

'* The sweet potato should not be gathered till there 
has been frost sufficient to kill the vines. We have 
always hitherto stored in pumpt or cocktj and have had 
abundance of fine yams until mid-summer. Whilst the 
potatoes are being gathered, two or three trusty old 
hands are engaged in preparing the pumps, hauling a 
quantity of dry crab-grass, previously gathered, and of 
dry corn-stalks. A piece of high dry ground, under 
good fence, is necessary. A circular bed is formed, 
six or seven feet in diameter, by drawing the earth 
from the middle all around, making a saucer-like bed. 
In the centre of this, a small triangular chimney, made 
by nailing together three pickets, six or seven feet 
long and as many inches wide, is set on end, and the 
potatoes are carefully emptied round it from the bas- 
kets, iMing careful not to bniise them, and to leave a 
foot in length of the chimney protruding above. A 
sprinkle of fine, dry straw or crab-gras.s hay on the 
bottom, is necessary. Build the potatoes up as high 
as possible, so as to form a steep-sided cone. Over 
this, put a thin covering of dry crab-grass; then cover 
with cornstalks, carefully laid on, with their butts on 
the ground, to the thickness of five or six courses. 
The whole must then be covered with earth; at first, a 
light covering, to be increased by another coat when cold 
weather sets in; smoothing ofl'e.tch time by patting with 
the spade. The earth to cover with, is taken from 
around the pump, forming a ditch, with an outlet from 
which the water drains. The warm, damp air gene- 
rated by the sweating of the roots, esoapea through 



the chimney, which may^be closed with m. -wmp 4 
straw, if the weather sets in very cold. A slight red 
of clapboards should be placed over each pomp, ■■ 
resting upon them." 

Preparation op Manure. — O. O., BLaddam, Ct 
If the fermentaion of manure takes place in aneh tm- 
cumstances that the valuable portions are not throwi 
oS and wasted, we have no doubt that it is aa a^ 
vantage. At any rate, its action is rendered more i» 
mediate and effective. It may have been on this «» 
count that effect of the manure in the first ease cited 
by you, was so conspicuous. 

Ellsworth's Stphon Ram. — F. R., BifilwanUt. 
We hope to be able to answer your inquiry shortly. 

Stalls for Cattle. — R. D. H., Nelson, If. T. 
We would refer you to the June number of our cnrreBl 
volume. Feeding boxes to stand in yards, ibr feedii^ 
coarse fodder and straw, may be made by fastesisf 
planks five or six feet long, to four nprig-ht joists sr 
posts, so as to form a square box, three feet hi^h. k 
bar eighteen to twenty inches above the - planks, vil 
serve to keep the fodder from being thrown cot by As 
cattle tossing their heads. 

Disease in Swine. — J. A. F., Newport, N. T. 
We think it probable that the disease which has at> 
tacked your swine is the mange. The malady is ides- 
tical with the icab in sheep, and the itch in man. Mr. 
YouATT, in his work on swine, lately published, sayi, 
^' Where the mange is recent, a tolerably strong de- 
coction of tobacco, or digitalis, will often prove an eft- 
cacious wash for the diseased parts, or a solntioo of 
corrosive sublimate; but if the eruption is of kof 
standing, and has degenerated into scabs, a soluiioaof 
arsenic, in the proportion of one ounce to a gallon of 
water, or, what is still better, sulphur and mercariil 
ointment in the proportion of an ounce of the f<>rmer ie 
a drachm of the latter, carefully and thoroughly nibM 
into the skin, must be resorted to." 

Raising Forest Trees. — J. W. C, SpringfieM, 
Mass. The walnut and chestnut must be planted as 
soon as they are out of the hull, or kept in moist earth 
till it is convenient to plant them. The " seed of the 
oak" (acorns) may be kept for some time in a dai^ 
situation, but should not be allowed to shrink mocb b^ 
fore being planted. The white oak is the roost valBS> 
ble of this family, and of the hickories, the soft-shelled 
or '' shag-bark," is best. The white pine is readily 
raised from seed. There are many plantations in tho 
eastern part of Massachusetts, produced in this way. 
The seed must be gathered as soon as the cones drop, 
or the cones should be gathered and placed under cover 
till the seeds will drop out. If they open in the woods, 
squirrels, mice, and birds often get the seeds. The 
seeds should be put in the ground as soon as praotio^ 
ble after they are obtained. 

Locust for Timber. — E. Q., Salobria, N. Y. Tht 
species of acacia, which is preferred for timber, is the 
yellow locust as commonly oalled. It is best adapted 
to light or loamy soils. The seed may be obtained of 
most seedsmen. They may be sown in spring in beds, 
as beets or other vegetables are sown. They may be 
transplanted from the seed-bed when a year old, and 
placed in rows as apple-trees are in nurseries; and when 
they attain to a proper size, which will be in two or 
three years, may be planted permanently. They re- 
quire to be placed in hot water before being planted, in 
order to soften the hard covering with which they ars 
enveloped, and insure their immediate gerroinatioa. 
Pour the water on the seeds, and let them remain till 
the water is cool. 
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Communications have been received dnrincr the past 
month from F. R., J. M. Crook, B., P., J. A. F., E. 
Hammond, D. T., Observer, A Subscriber, J. W. Rus- 
sell, Robt. Chisolm. John Barber Burnett, F. Holbrook, 
£. Quin, H. W. S. Cleveland, Reader. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: — New England Jig, andHort. MmanaCf for 1848, 

by F. Trowbrid<7e, New Haven, Ct. Addrest of 

T. F. BowiB, Esq., before the Prince George's Co. 

(Md.) Ag. Society, Oct. 15, 1847. Ewbank't Hy- 

dratUici and Mtchanietj Part I, from the Publishers, 

Greelt & M'Elratm, Tribune office, New- York. 

j^ddrett of Rev. F. J. Goodwin, at the Cattle Show 
of the Middlesex Co. (Ct.) Ag. Society, and the Re- 
ports of the awarding committees, from Wm. Maxin- 
8TEE, Esq.- — Address of Harman C. Westertelt, 
at the Plowing Match of the American Institute. 

The Cultivator for Agricultural Societies. — 
Nearly a thousand copies of " The Cultivator," have 
this year been distributed by Agricultural Societies — in 
part as premiums, and in part to members of said So- 
cieties. The Rhode Island Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture, the Chittenden and Caledonia Co.CVt.) 
Ag. Societies, the Hartford Co. (Ct.) Ag. Society, and 
the Dutchess Co. Siciety in this State, each supply 
their members with an agricultural paper. A large 
onmber of other Societies distribute the annual volume 
of " The Cultivator" as Premiums; and we would sug- 
gest to managers of Agricultural Societies generally, 
whether they might not materially advance the objects 
they have in view, by distributing cither the bound vol- 
ume or the numbers as issued monthly of *' The Culti- 
vator," as Premiums. The bound vols, will be fur- 
nished to Ag. Societies at 92ct8. each, and the monthly 
nam hers at 67 cts. per year. 

Prepared Guano. — We have received a circular in 
relation to an article under this name, offered for sale 
at S. F. Halsey's Steam Mills, 62 Vesey street, New- 
York. We have no knowledge of the article except 
what is to bo derived from the paper above alluded to. 
We can only state, therefore, that the ** prepared 
guano " is offered at one cent per pound, and that it is 
asserted that the preparation is such as to prevent the 
loss of the ammonia, which in the common gaano is 
sometimes wasted without benefitting the crop to which 
it is applied. 

Mr. Taintor's Imported Merinos. — ^We had late- 
ly an opportunity of seeing the Merino sheep imported 
in 1846, by John A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, Ct. 
In procuring these sheep, Mr. T. spared neither pains 
nor money. Ho personally examined.the most uoted 
flocks of France and Spain, and made his own selec- 
tions, whatever were the prices demanded. His prin- 
ciple object was to procure such sheep as were calcu- 
lated to produce the largest quantity of wool of a me- 
dium quality, this being in his opinion the class of shoep 
from which the most money could be realized by far- 
mers in general in this country. 

On looking at these animals, we were first struck 
with their extraordinary size, they being much larger 
than any sheep of the Spanish race that we have be- 
fore met with. Some of the ewes weigh about 200 
pounds each. The symmetry, too, of some of them is 
quite remarkable — their straightncss and breadth of 
back, and fullness of chest, almost equalling the best 
£n<;lish breeds. Their wool is uncommonly close, and 
every part of the body is thickly covered They were 



not washed at the last shearing, but their fleeces as 
taken off, averaged 16 pounds each — of one year's 
growth. There is but little difference in the size or 
weight of the full-grown sheep ; but in respect to shape 
and evenness of fieece, there appears to be some vari- 
ation. For ourselves, we should decidedly choose those 
of round forms and smooth skins, in preference to those 
with large dewlaps, ruffles, and wrinkles; being confi- 
dent that the superior quality of the fleece of the for- 
mer would more than balance in value any deficiency 
in its weight. 

Mr. Taintor has yet no ewes for sale. He meots 
with a ready sale for all his ram lambs at satisfactory 
prices. If judiciously used, their blood will be a val- 
uable acquisition to the flocks of this country. 

Shaker Barn at Hancock, Mass.— The Society of 
United Brethren, or '' Shakers,"' at Hancock, Mass., 
have a large circular stone barn, which is justly re- 
garded as a curiosity. In company with Wm. Ba- 
con, Esq., of Richmond, we lately made a call at the 
Hancock village, and took a short look at this bam. 
It was built in 1826, is 300 feet in circumference, and 
90 feet in diameter on the inside. The walls are of 
stone, 28 feet in height. The entrance for loads is on 
the second story. The bay is in the centre. The teams 
on entering pass along an avenue between the bny and 
the wall — the loads are discharged, and the teams go 
oat at the same place they went in. Twenty-five loads 
or wagons can be taken in at one time. The bay will 
hold 400 tons of hay. The stalls for cattle and horses 
are on the first floor, and are arranged in a circle cor- 
responding to the shape of the building. The animals 
stand with their heads towards the centre of the barn, 
and are handily fed from the bay. There are stalls for 
75 head of cattle. The barn is substantial and conve- 
nient, but not quite as convenient, we think, as the 
Shaker barn at New Lebanon, described in the Cultiva- 
tor for 1846, page 305. 

Devon Bull Calf for North Carolina.— We 
are informed that J. H. Snow, Esq., of Raleigh, N 
C, purchased a fine Devon bull calf of Mr. WashboNi 
at the late State Fair, at Saratoga. We should have 
noticed the purchase in our October number, had it 
come to our knowledge. 

FAia AT Hartford, Ct. — ^We mentioned last month 
that the arrangements for the in-door part of the late 
show and fair at Hartford, were planned and executed 
with much judgment and good taste. We cannot 
forego the opportunity to mention one object in partic- 
ular, which besides being very beautiful in itself, gave 
great effect to the general display, and was much ad- 
mired by the thousands in attendance. It was a minia- 
ture cottage and garden. The cottage was in the 
Gothic style, perfect in design. Its roof and sides 
were covered with green moss. It stood in the centre 
of the garden, through which a neat avenue led to the 
entrance. The garden was laid out in such a manner 
as to represent a fruit and flower garden of the most 
complete kind. It had its regular divisions, each de- 
voted to the culture of its appropriate article. - It had 
its winding walks, shady arbors, and rustic seats, and 
more than all its fountain j from the centre of which a 
pretty little jet was constantly playing. From the 
midst of the shrubbery and flowers, was heard the merry 
singing of birds, rendering the whole a charming scene. 

The Barberry Bush. — From an article translated 
from the French in the Horticidturitt, it appears that 
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a man had a field of grain surrounded by a hedge of 
barberry nearly 600 (eer in length, and that the grain 
of this field was never affeot««d by mildew daring the 
fourteen years the hedge remained. It is also stated 
that in the Royal School of Alfort, several experiments 
were made in 1815 and 1816, the results of which were 
to place beyond a doubt the impossibility of the injuri- 
ous infiuence of this shrub. 

Indiaka Farmer. — The Rev. Henrt W. BeecheR| 
the editor of this work, having received a call to the 
pastorship of * Mho Plymouth Church," in Brooklyn, 
has removed from Indianapolis to that city. Mr. B. 
has done much during his residence in Indiana to excite 
a taste for horticultural pursuits, and to advance the 
rural interests of that section, and we hope hi.* removal 
to the city, will not cause him to abate his interest in 
these matters. 

Hartford Repository of Arts. — The Hartford 
County (Ct.) Agricultural Society have established a 
Repository of Arts. Its design, as expressed in 
the circular issued by the society, is — "To open a 
•tore-house, wherein models, drawings, designs, speci- 
mens and descriptions of every improvement in Agricul- 
ture, in Manufactures, in Mechanism, in the Arts, in 
short in anything and everything which finds a mime 
and place of utility among as, may be exhibited for the 
benefit of all." 

The directors of the institution solicit contributions 
of all articles of usefulness, to be deposited in the place 
which has been provided for that purpose. They will 
be received and exhibited free of charge to the owner. 
** To each article, in some conspicuous place, will be 
attached the card of the inventor or proprietor, show- 
ing the place or places of its manufacture, agency and 
sale, — and accompanied with sueh detailed description 
and explanation of its use and merits, as the owner 
shall deem necessary to their full understanding." 

While attening the Fair at Hartford, in October, we 
made a hasty call at this Repository, and from all we 
saw, are induced to think very highly of its utility. A 
spacious apartment has been fitted up for the recep- 
tion of articles, and a collection, quite largo, consider- 
ing the little time that has elapsed since the institution 
wa.s cstalilisheJ, has been made. It is under the charge 
of Lorenzo Bull, Esq., to whom applications for de- 
positing articles, should be made. We commend the 
Eopository to the favorable attention of the public. 

Elegant Fabric. — A silk bcd-quilt was presented 
at the Hartford Fair, by Miss Smith, which was com- 
posed of 7,780 pieces. The pieces were set in what 
is called the block form, and so perfectly was the work 
executed, that the article bad the appearance, at a lit- 
tle di$*tance, of a collection of blocks of various colors, 
beautifnlly arranged, each standing out in full perspec- 
tive. It was entirely the work of the young lady who 
offered it, and had occupied her youthful hours for the 
space of nine years. 

Agricultural Exhibition at Frederickton, N. 
B. — J. H. Reid. Esq., ^rives a brief account of the 
show of the Provincial Agricultural Society of New 
Brr.nswick, which look place on the 5lh of October. 
Mr. R. sayy: — " The horses were not a good specimen 
of stock, as the premiums were confined to three-year 
old colls. The pigs were all of the Berkshire and 
Sjisscx breeds, and were mo.* t bcantiful. The vegeta- 
bles were fine — no country could beat our potatoes, 
carrots, mangel wurtzcl, and turncps. The handiwork 
of our women was good, and showed industry. Butter 
cheese, cloth, &c., were all good." 

Bm Cabbage. — We have received from Mr. Henry 
ToLHURST, Troy, a cabbage weighing 224 lbs. We 
are told that it is as remarkable for its fine quality as 
tor its large size. 



The Iowa Farmer's Adtocats, edited bj H. 
Gates, and published at Borlingtoni by Jameit ID^ 
sard & Co, monthly, at $1 a year. We mre i^ImI « 
see agricultural journals springing up in otir ne^ aB> 
tlements. They cannot fail to exert a hig^hlj benii- 
cial influence. The Prairie Farmer at Ofaicago, ■ 
one of the very best of our farmer's psfiere; wuad evecy 
number shows, by the number of its eontribntorsy ths 
hold it already has upon the afiections of the ^west. Ws 
hope to see our Iowa frieud, ere long, g^iYin^ aintilai 
evidence of the determination of the farmers o€ thM 
aew state to support a paper of their own. 

Fat Mutton. — We are informed that Mr. VfriuMt 
YoVNOHANS, of Sandlake, lately slaughtered a 3 j^m^ 
old ewe, a cross of the Cotswold and Bakewell brewti, 
the carsass of which weighed 115 lbs., and ^Brms aoM u 
Mr.WiLLARD, proprietor of the Troy Female Semiamrf^ 
for 8 cents per pound. The pelt weighed 21 Iha., aai 
sold for $1 .7j>; the rough tallow sold for $1. 05, mak- 
ing the nett proceeds of the sheep $12. We have eem 
Mr. YouNOHAir's sheep at the Troy showa-^tkej an 
good. 

YeRKONT AaaiCnLTURAL and HoaTXCUJLTXrBAK 

Society. — We are pleased to leara that a aoeiecy with 
this title was organised at Montpelier, oo the 28th «f 
October last. Its officers are Charles Paine, of North- 
field, President ; Leonard Sargent, of BenningtOB Ces 
George T. Hodges, of Rutland, William Nash, of Ai. 
dison, L. G. Bingham, of Chittenden, B. B. Nevtoa, 
of Franklin, Samuel Adams, of Grand Isle, Ariel Ha»> 
ton, of Lamoille, Wm. J. Hastings, of Orleans, JDaaiil 
Baldwin, of Washington, £. B. Chase of Caledooia* 
Reuben C. Benton, of Essex, A. B. W. Teaoejr, ^ 
Orange. John Porter, of Windsor, Frederick Holhrookr 
of Windham, Vice-Presidents; K. C. Tracy, of Wiai- 
sor, Rec, Secretacy ; C. Goodrich, of Burliof^toD, Cm; 
Secretary ; Geo. W. Scott, of Montpelier, Treaturtr; 
£. P. Jewett. of Montpelier, Auditor ; Harry Bradley, 
Burlington, Francis Wilson, Hinesburgh, Geo. W. 
CoUamer, Barre, J. W. Howes, Montpelier, Sxtcm- 
tive Committee f C. Goodrich, Burlington, 8. R. HaU, 
Slmftsbury, David Reed, Colchester, Publishing C^m. 
The people of Vermont are among the most enter- 
prising in the country . and the organization of this 
society is but another evidence of their drtfrminatiai 
to improve the valuable resources of their state. 

The Past Season in Ohio. — Isaac Dilloit, Esq., 
Zanesville, Ohio, writes — *' The wheat crop in Moa- 
kingum county, was not over half an average orop. 
The season has been very favorable for Indian corn aod 
oats, and we have the largest and roost uniformly good 
crops of those grains ever raised in Ohio. The potato 
disease is prevailing everywhere, so far as I have sees 
or heard. A neighbor of mine who expected to have 
two thousand bushels, will not gather one hundred. 
My own crop is so diseased that it is not worth 
digging." 

Seeduno Apple. — A. K. McCord, Esq., of La- 
grange, Dutchess county, has left with us a siieetmea 
of a seedling apple which we think entitled to notioo. 
It is of medium size, good form, (nearly round,) and 
of a beautifully striped red color. It ripens in Noveia- 
ber, and will keep till January. Its taste is pleasant, 
but not as high flavored as some. 

Protection of hickory wood from Worms. — ^la 
our last, we stated that a correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer had recommended the cutting of hickory the 
last of July or first of August. At the exhibition of 
the Hartford county Ag. Society, (Ct.) wo saw what 
was deemed a demonstration of the correctness of this 
theory. Specimens of hickory wood, out in Aagost, 
were shown, which were perfectly sound, and had not 
been touched by worms; while samples which were cut 
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tbe same joar in the winter and spring months, were 
■o badlj eaten hy worms as to be worthless for timber. 
MuLTiooLX Rte.^-Reuben Wheeler , of Ferris. 
l>argh^ states in the Vergennet Vermonter, that he oh- 
'tmined some mnlticole rye, which he sowed the first sea- 
son aboat the middle of May in ^drills; he mowed it 
t^oe that summer, and the next year it yielded a good 
crop. In September, the second year, he sowed a 
larg^er piece of ground with it — pastured it with sheep 
till winter; the next season measured what grew on 
ten rods of the piece, and found it at the rate of sixty- 
Jhwr InuheU and one pech per acre. The land had no 
manare. He says he has found this kind of rye better 
for bread than common rye — ^being white and less rank. 
He states that he has counted from 70 to 120 straws 
from one grain, all producing large heads. 

A Female Farmer. — The second premium for the 
beet oultivated farm in Litchfield co., Ct., was awarded 
the past season to Mrs. Vesta Hawkins, of Watertown. 
The farm contains 160 acres. It has been under Mrs. 
H. 's management for the last ten years. The com- 
mittee of examination say: — '' It is divided the present 
season into twenty-two acres of meadow, three and a 
half of corn, six of oats, one and a half of rye, two of 
buckwheat, a half acre of potatoes, seven acres of 
'woodland, and the residue of pasture land. The pro- 
duce of the farm for the present season is estimated as 
follows: fifty tons of hay, two hundred bushels of corn, 
one hundred and thirty-three shocks of oats, and one 
hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes. The stock kept 
on it this season consists of twenty-six head, including 
six oalves raised this season, two horses and fifty-six 
sheep. This farm is conveniently laid out into small 
fields, the fences mostly of rails, all in good repair, and 
tojrether with the buildings, presents a neat and tidy 
appearance." 

Timothy apter Barley.— A correspondent of the 
Genesee Farmer sowed timothy seed with spring wheat 
and with barley — both alike, with the same quality of 
seed. A fine growth of timothy, unmixed with other 
grass, followed the barley; while after the wheat it 
was mixed with small clover and red-top. The crop 
of grass on the former was good — on the latter, poor — 
the treatment being precisely alike. Hence it is in- 
ferred that barley is less exhausting for timothy, and 
better adapted to precede it in a good rotation. 

Sale or Lono-Wooled Sheep. — We understand 
that Mr. Clayton B. Reybold, sold at his farm, near 
Delaware City, Del., on the first of September last, a 
lot of his superior Long-Wooled rams, at the following 
prices: — No. I, $61 — Maj, Peter, Montgomery county. 
Iftd.; No. 2, $44 — Mr. Carroll, Baltimore; No. 3, 
$40~Mr. Gray, Philadelphia; No. 4, $43, and No. 5, 
$100— Mr. Grisoom, New-Jersey; No. 6, $10— Mr. 
HiCKMAK, Pa.; No. 7, $43, and No. 8, $41— Mr. 
BoLUNO, Va.; No. 9, $45^Mr. Brown, Md.; No. 
Id, $41— Mr. Jkssitp, Baltimore; No. 11, $40— Mr. 
Peyton, Tenn.; and No, 12, $40, Mr. Hall, Sussex, 
Del. Eight ewes sold as follows: — No. 1, two ewes, $28 
per head — Mr. Holt, N. C; No. 2, two ewes, $14 
per head — Maj. Peter, Md.; No. 3, two ewes, $13 
per head — Maj. Petxr, Md.; No. 4, two ewes, $11 
per head — Mr. Jessup, Baltimore. 

A flPECixEN or Industry. — A correspondent of the 
Albiny Atlas, says he became acquainted twelve years 
ago with a man who owned and occupied a fifty acre 
farm, kept in the best state of cultivation by his own 
labor. When asked how he managed to do so much, 
withont ever appearing in a hurry, and never behind 
hsnd in his work, he said, " I always rise at 4 o'clock 
in the morning', summer and winter, and frequently get 
half through a day's work before my neighbors get 
puriy to work in the morning, and have plenty of time 



to read the Cultivator, and two or three newspapers. 
Ho now owns another and large farm, occupies bothf 
and superintends the manufacture of over half a million 
bushels of salt yearly, in doing which ho travels six 
miles every morning, and frequently gets to his cffice 
before bis deputies; and has apparently as much leisure 
to read and converse as when he oultivated the small 
farm. 

Chess and Wheat ov the same head. — Much was 
said and published this season, of a head of wheat, found 
in Ohio, which had *' seven perfect grains of chess 
growing out of it." M. B. Bateham, of the. Ohio Cul- 
tivator, after some exertion, procured the identical 
head, when, on very close inspection, the chess spike* 
let was found to have no connexion with the wheat 
head, but was merely hooked in by its thread-like 
stem, between the chaff' and the stem of tbo wheat 
head — probably caugiit there accidentally in harvest- 
ing. Some of the papers, in their eagerness for facts 
in favor of transmutation, have published the aooonnt 
of the wonderful head, on friend Bateham's authority, 
without any allusion to the denouement ! 

Subsoiling — Tall Corn. — M. B. Bateham, oi 
Columbus, Ohi(v, exhibited this autumn at the Colum- 
bus Horticultural fair, stalks of corn 14 feet high, grown 
on his own little farm — the soil clay, formerly a briek- 
yard, moderately manured, and subsoil plowed. 

Slow Plowing, — In Teschaids' Travels in Pern, it 
is stated that such a thing as a '* regular plow'' is not 
known in Chiloe. The plowing, such as it is, is done 
by Indians, who thrust sharp poles into the ground, and 
then by pressing upon them, as on levers, break up the 
surface. 

Western Commerce. — In the commerce of the 
Mississippi valley there are 1 ,200 steamboats ; the 
annual expense of running them, 32 millions dollars; 
persons employed on them, 40,000. The annual com- 
merce of the Mississippi valley is estimated at 430 
millions of dollars. How important is the dissemina- 
tion of agricultural knowledge, that the bui^iness, for 
which all this great machinery is but the servant, may 
be conducted to as much profit and advantage as pos- 
sible. 

Docking Lambs. — Never bold the lamb by the tail, 
as is often done, while the operation is performed. For 
the skin being drawn back, when it recovers its natu- 
ral place, leaves the bony stump bare. But push the 
skin towards the rump, and returning it will cover the 
wound. 

American Enterprise. — ^The first electric telegrapk 
was, we believe, made in £ngland; but only a fi^w milee 
there are yet in operation; while nearly 2,000 miles are 
now in use in the United States. 

An Inquiry. — Which is the most important to tKe 
substantial welfare of our country, War, or Agrioul* 
ture ? What are the annual appropriations by govern- 
ment to our military sohools, to the army, and the navyf 
How many millions f What also are the annual appro- 
priations by government to our agricultural schools and 
to agriculture 1 What proportion does the one bear to 
the other ? 

Valuation of Land in Maryland. — From tho 
report of the committee of Ways and Means to the 
Maryland Legislature, giving the average valuation of 
the land per acre in most of the counties, it appears 
that the lowest is $4.88, and the highest $29. 14 — with 
various intermediate valuations. 

Maple Sugar in Vermont.-— Mr. R. Ricraio- 
soN, in his late address before the Washington County, 
(Vt.) Ag. Society, states that in 1840, the quantity of 
maple sugar made in Vermont, wa4 4,647,934 pounds^ 
—equal to about 16 pounds to each man, womaui anil 
child. 
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The Abchitect, a series of Orif^inal Desi<;ns for 
Domestic nnd Ornamental Cottages, connected with 
Landscape Gardenin<;, adapted to the United States. 
Illustrated by Drawin<rs of Ground Plots, Plans, Per- 
spective views, 'Elevations, Sections, and Details. By 
William Ranlett, Architect: Published by W. H. 
Graham, New- York. 

This highly respectable work is issued in numbers, 
each number containing two or more plans of buildings, 
with perspective views, ground plans, interior details, 
and complete apeclBcations and estimates. The work, 
as we are informed, has been projected to supply a sys- 
tematic treatise on Rural Architecture, with scientific 
and practical developments of various styles adapted 
to the United States. It is to be comprised in two 
volumes, the first of which, consisting of ten numbers, 
is completcii. and contains twenty -one original designs 
of rural re^idences, cottages and villas, exemplifying 
twelve different styles of architecture — the erections 
varying in cost from nine hundred to twelve thousand 
dollars. The work also contains sketches of different 
styles, essays on ventillation. ihe appropriation of light, 
heat, water, and other subjects connected with build- 
ing. It is intended that the whole work shnll consti- 
tute a '' scientific and practical guide for the erection 
of country and suburban dwellings of all grades, from 
plain cottages to elaborate and ornamented villas in the 
most approved styles of rural architecture ; also for 
laying out and improving the grounds connected with 
them." We deem the work especially deserving the 
patronage of ail who arc interested in the subjects to 
which it is devoted. 

Emigration. — Rev. Mr. Goodwin, in his address 
before the Middlesex County (Ct.) Ag. Society, dis- 
cusses the subject of emigration. He thinks " there is 
no necessity, as many would suppose, of emigrating to 
the fertile regions of the West. Wo love to hear," he 
contimips, "of iho fruitful soil of that region, and from 
our inmost hearts we thank God that such a goodly 
land is given us; but with all that may be said in favor 
of those rich and fertile prairies, we love more than 
these, the hills and vallies of our own New England. 
True, the latter require more labor at your hands. 
Year by year they must be enriched by you, and that 
perhaps in no small measure; but when this is done 
they will certainly repay you. With less abundant 
crops, ))erhnps, than those in distant sections of our 
land, you are sure to realize a much more liberal price. 
You have here, moreover, the society that you love, — 
you have those around you whom you have known from 
childhood up, and whoso characters you respect and 
value. You have, too, schools and churches established 
at your hands. Besides, we believe it is a mistaken 
idea, that so much is gained, in any respect, by those 
who, relinqnishing their birth-places and their friends, 
secure in the thinly settled regions of the West, the pos- 
session of lands on terms which seem so low. There 
are various improvements to be made on those lands. 
These improvements demand no little additional sacri- 
fice of time, labor, and capital. We believe, if this 
were all considered, it would be found that in this state, 
and various portions of New England, there could be 
'arms obtained, with every improvement in the way of 
walls and buildings, as reasonable as, in the end, will 
prove the lands I have referred to." 

Mental improvement of Farmers. — Professor 
Meacham, in his address before the Addison County 
(Vt.) Ag. Society, obscr\'es : — **In making provision 
for your family, you should provide something to recM^, 
as well as something to eat. You have little reason for 
congratulation in improving land and stock, if the mind 
aboiit you is going to waste. Every farmer has more 
time in the year for gaining general knowledge than 
any professional man in the active pursuit of his pro- 



fession. But it does not depend on time so miic-h ta 
on inclination. Webster says that ' even in matters 
of taste and literature, the advantages of a man cf 
leisure are apt to be over rated. If there exists ade- I 
quate means of education, and the love of learn iii«^ bm 
excited, that love will find the way to the object or de- 
sire through the crowd and pressure of the most, btisf 
society.- " 

Apple trees bearing in even and odd tears.— 
We mentioned in a late number of our paper, that Mr, 
Cole, of the Boston Cvltitator, entertained the belief 
that app\e trees produced more fruit in even than in odd 
years. As he has expressed a wish to have bis views 
placed " in a proper light" before our readers, we make 
the following extract from his paper of the I3ch of 
November : — 

** In New England, generally, when the seasons are 
favorable, we have a large crop of apples in even years, 
and a small one in odd years. These remarks applj 
both to natural and grafted fruits, and to most parts ai 
New England. We have noticed for thirty years, so 
far as our observation has extended, and so far as ws 
have heard by reports, that orchards of nataral fruits 
bear mostly in even years, and nearly all of our vaJn- 
able kinds, such as Baldwin, Hubbardston N'onsaeb, 
Rhode Island Greening, Danvers Winter Sweet, Por^ 
tcr, Jewett's Fine Red, and some others, bear mostly 
in even vesrs. There may be exceptions in single trees, 
and even whole orchards and neighborhoods, still th« 
general principle, as we have stated, is correct. As 
to other parts of the country, besides New £ngland, 
we have made no remark, but we think that in tbe 
middle and western parts of New- York, there is gener- 
ally as large a crop of apples, if not larger, in o<kl 
years; for when we have a scarcity here in odd years, 
there is a large supply from that state." 

Yield or Potatoes for 1847. — The committee 
of the Berkshire County (Mass.) Ag. Society, appoint- 
ed to examine crops for the year 1847, state in refer- 
ence to potatoes, that they believe one-fourth of the 
crop in the county was lost by the rot at the time of 
the examination — first of October — and that the disease 
was then progressing. The committee, however, 
awarded the following premiums: For the best acre 
of potatoes, the long-red, or Merino variety, estimated 
at 480 bushels, raised on swamp muck, lightly mai. 
nured. For the second best acre, 380 bushels, Mer- 
cers. Third best acre, 380 bushels, June Pink-eyes. 

Good Mode of Trenching. — A " Suburban Grow 
er'^of strawberries, Boston, describes in the Horti- 
culturist, the following excellent mode of deepening 
and enriching garden soil, which may be applied to 
other crops than strawberries: — ^Take off* the soil one 
spade deep along the whole side of the piece to be 
trenched. Carry it in a wheelbarrow and empty it oa 
the opposite side of the plat, where the trenching is to 
end. Then cover the earth in the bottom of this treoek 
with a heavy coat of manure, and dig it under at once. 
Then dig another such trench by throwing the top soil 
on tbe soil just manured and dug. Pursue this coarss 
till the whole is finished. 

This doubles the depth of the soil, and enriohes it, 
and does not deteriorate the qnality of the surface bj 
the admixture of the subsoil, as in oommon trenching. 

Fine old Pear Trees. — According to S. G. Pern- 
kins, in the HortictdturiMtf many trees planted by the 
French Huguenots, in the early part of the last eentary, 
are still standing. ** There are a few solitary trees of 
the old froits of a hundred years standing, and mors 
left in yards, which continue to prodoce the finest Si. 
Michaels [Doyennes,] St. Germains, Brown Bemr^, 
Yirgalouse, Winter Colmars, &o., as fine atUwydid 
fifty or sixty years ago." 
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PKICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

«» ^.T« « New- York, Nov. 15. 1847. 

^fi^VJ""?*"****' P«' **W- W-Wi— Ohio aiid Michigan. 90 
^^^-S^l?""^^'****' <*«ni»ce, per bu., •l.4*-inferior souiheni, 
g^0»— Com, uoithern, 72a73c.— Rye, Plc.-Oats, sac— Barley, 

BUTTER-Orange Coanty, per lb., Sla24c.~Wesiero, dairy, 
16al8 cents. * 

CHEESE— per lb., «a7c. 

BIBBP— Men, per bW., •fti«9.«)L-Priine $6a96.50. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., tlS— Prime, 99 87a«10.3». 
RAM^-Smoked, per lb., 11a J Seta. 
LARD— Per lb. lOalSc. 

S5**^~''^"**** *''«*": P«' *®n» •290. Am., dew-roited, tlM. 
BOPS-Firet sort, per lb., 7o8c. 

CX>TTON— New Orleans and Alabama, per lb- 7a»ic.— Up- 
land and Florida, 63a9c. 

WOOL— (Boston prices,) Dec. 13. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb iSaSO cts. 

Americaji full blood fleeces, 40a4S *< 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 3Sa3^ *< 

•* halfblood do SaaSS " 

** one- fourth blood and common SSodO ** 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICES— Sintle copies, DAILY, $S-SEMI. 
WJSEKLY, fa-WEEKLY, 92. See terms to clubs below. 

THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 

WE are on the ere of another Presidential Election. Let none 
fancy that since it is approached so calmly, it will be con- 
docted sluggishly and terminated without excitement. Whoever 
eherishes such an illusion mistakes the character of 'the American 
People and the impulses which sway them. Equally idle is the 
imagination that party lines are to be eflaced and broken down in 
Ihiscontest— that the prestige of some heroic achievement or the 
frlitter of an epaulette is to chase from the popular mind all memory 
of the radical diflferenceA of sentiment which have so oAen arrayed 
one-half of onr conntrymen in fierce conflict with the other. Idle 
•hi meros these! oflTspriug of an empty hean or a sickly brain! 
With the progress of events a particular measure may become 
more or less important, the emphatic assertion of a certain princi- 
ple more or leas essential, but the question of questions remains 
and will remain. At one time, the establishment or mainieiiance 
of a Sound and Uniform Currency ; at another, the upbuilding or 
cberiahiug new or feeble branches of Home Industry; at another 
the proper disposition of the Proceeds of the Public Lands; at a 
Ibunh, Peace or War, Spoliation or Justice ; but underneath all 
these, mightier than any, more enduring than all, lives ever the 
elemental diflirence in which |>ariies have their origin— on one 
aide, the idea that Government should be Creative, Constructive, 
Benificeiit ; on the other, the negative, skeptical, do-nothing ele- 
ment, whose axioms are, " The best government is that which 
pverus least," "The People are inclined to expect loo much 
from Government," &c.,— which sees in a Canal, a Railroad, a 
Harbor, a Protective Duty only a means of enriching a few indi- 
viduals at the expeiue of the community, and which canm t con- 
ceive how any can be benefitted by a public work without inflict- 
ing injury in at least equal measure upon others. The fundamental 
axioms of this negative philosophy are really hostile to Common 
Roads and Common Schools, required and sustained by law, as 
well as to those elements of national well-being against which it 
BOW directs the energies of a great party. The antagonism of sen- 
timent growing out of these conflicting vie%vs of ihe nature of the 
true enia of Government cannot, hi the nature of things, be lasting- 
ly compromised ; it cannot be terminated by the result of any one 
election. It vaunt be potentially felt In the party contests and popu- 
lar agiuttions of many years to come. 

On this and all the great questions growing out of it, The Thi- 
■UNE maintains emphatically Ihe doctrines of the Whig Pany. It 
advocates Froteetion to Home Tndustrfi wherever such protection 
nay be needed, and to the extent of the necemiiy ; a Natiomd 
Cvmtuyy sound and of unifitrm value, composed of coin and paper 
iniuch proportions as public interest ana general convenience 
■hall dictate ; Internal Improvement, by the General and Stale 
Oovemments, each in itx own spliere, and bv Associations. liberal- 
ly incited thereto by such facilities as legislation may safely and 
justly aflbrd ; and such disposition of the Pvblic Land Proceed* as 
shall secure the l)enefl\ thereof to the people of all the states through- 
out all future time. Above all, this paper will " study the things 
that make for peace," and strenuously oppnae the fell spirit of wiir, 
the lost of conquest, and the passion fbr Mil itarr Glory, aoraortally 
adverse to all those ideas of Social and Political Economy to whicn 
It ii devoted, as a mildew to genuine Dfmocracy, as utterly at va- 
riance with Christianity, and as a »caiidal to the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry. Theseviews will be faithAiIly and fearlessly comnnended to 
pablie favor, while our opposition to the Extension of Human 
Slavery over one foot of soil where it has not now a legal exist- 
ence shall be unsparing, uncompromising, and subject to iioconside- 
ntion nf party advantage or Presidential triumph. Far sooner 
will we sink with our principles than succeed without them, how- 
•ver desirable soccers or however mortifying defeat. 

Tin Tbibuxr will eiidea%-or to commend itself to all classes of 
readen by the fullneas of its intelligence as well as Ihe fairness of 
till diicusfions. With ihis intent one assistant editor will remain at 
Washington during the Session of Congress, giving daily reports of 
•tylnp and doings in the Honses and elsewhere ; two European 
Correspondents will transmit ns regular dispatches from the Old 
World; wliile no expense will be grudged in t>nK;uring the earliest 
and njo*t reliable information from all parts of the world. Reviews 
•f Mew Books nf decided tnteresi, and seleetions from the Populiir 
Utcratnre of America and Eorcipe wiU be l^oeady giveo, wilb 



occasional reports of Public lectures of high character; but itsliall 
be our first object to present a fair and fall picture of the real world, 
only varied nl intervals by excursions into the realm of the ideal. 

Tub Nkw-\ork TaiBCxs is issued Daily (a Morning and two 
Evening Ldiiions, in order to serve each subscriber with the latest 
news possible) on a fair imperial sheet at Five Dollars per annum, 
or half the price of the great Commercial journals, by witich it a:nia 
to be surpassed in nothing but Advert leements. ASxmi-Wkeklt 
Edition is issued on a similar sheet each Wednesday and Saturday, 
and oflTered to subscribers at Three Dollars per annum or %5 for two 
copies. Tax Wbkkly Trzbukb is printed on a fheet of nearly 
double the size of the Doily, and ufltrded al Two DoMers per an- 
num, Six copies for 910. Ten copies for tl5, or Twenty for fa4— 
pa)-iiieni bci"c "ivariably required in advance. When the term 
paid fl»r expires, the paper is uniformly slopped, so that n«» man need 
hesitate to take it from an apprehension that he will be persecuted by 
duns, or uiiahle to get rid of the paper when tired of it This rule 
has given offence to a lew patrons of the non-paying order, but the 
great majority seem to like it better than the tiki fHsliion. It is not 
our cusiiim to appoint Local Agents to solicit subscriptions, nor tu 
place great reliance on Agents at all. But any person who is well 
enough known to li« trusted by his neighlHini may aid us if he wilL 
and help himself if he choo#«-s, by taking this Prospectus, and ask- 
iiig those who like The Tribune to hand him the money for a year, 
which he can renii; at Club price, and thus obtain pay for his time 
aiid trouble, s^ubscriptious accompanied by paymeni>« are respect- 
fully solicited by GREKLE Y A VcKLR ATH, 

.v-^x, ... 164 Wasaau-sl.. New- York. 

O:?" Notes of all specie-paying Bunks in the United Slates are 
taken for subscriptions to this Mper at par. M<mey inclosed hi a letter 
to our addreas, and deposited in any Post Ofllce in the I'niled ?*tates, 
may be considered at our risk ; but a description of the bills ourhl 
in all cases to be left with the Postmaster. G. A M. 

CLUI) PRICES. 

_ SEMr-WEBKLY TRIBXTNE. 

Two Copies f 5 

Four 10 

Eight, 20 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Six Copies, * ]o 

Ten, j5 

Twenty 24 

No paper continued after the expiration of the time aob- 
scribed and paid for. Dec 1. 1847— It. 



SOUTH DOWN BUCKS. 

•yHE subscriber oflera for sale a few very superior South ^ 

■^ Bucks, some of which were selected by him in Engluid. They 
are thought to be the best sheep of this breed in America, uniting 
na they do the blood of the celebrated flocks of Ihe Duke of Rich- 
inoiid and Earls Jersey and Baihurst. 

Application mav be mad>3 by letter, addressed to Rhinebeuk, N. 
York, or personal I V at the Ellcrslie Farm, on the Hudson river, 
two miles south of Rhinebcck Landing. WILLIAM KELLY. 

Ellerslie, Dec. ], 1847.-11. 



TO WOOL-GROWERS AND BREEDERS OF FlNfi 

SHEEP. 
DEV. L. G. BINGHAM, of Williston, Vt., during the past sum- 
■■••' mer has purchased anil received from J. A. Taintor, Esq., of 
Hartford, Ct., eight of his imported Merino ewes, one bucklamb, 
and his very superior stock buck— the sire of the very superior 
buck laml)S which have been sold out of his flock the past season. 
This buck was brought from France when a lamb— is one year old 
last January— was sheared lOih of August last year, soon after ar- 
riving—and was sheared same day of the month this year, having 
worn his fleece ju»t one year— was clean.washed ihree days before 
shearing. His fleece weighed 14 llts. His stock proves to be of 
rare excelience, and his lamU by (he imported ewes have been sold 
at 9100 ti •'200 each. Having often been applied to to put him to 
American Merino ewes. I have concluded to do so 10 a limited ex- 
tent. Ttie price will be $5 a head, to be paid on taking away tha 
ewes. Applications must be made early. I have renie<l all the 
stock and land of Rev. L. O. Bingham, and all communicationa 
must be addressed to me at this place, Willlston, Vt. Tlie bock 
lamb herein mentioned, is for sale. He is from one of Ihe best im- 
ported ewes, and will make a splendid sheep. Tlie next crop of 
buck lambs will also be for sale. First come first served. When 
it is c< nsidered that all the buck lambs f^om this buck have been 
sold for tlOO and upwards, the price charged for the nee of him 
must be regarded as very reasonable. BENJ. F. BINGHAM. 
Willisloii. Vt., Dec. 1, 1847. 

HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. " 

AT.ARGE supply of Stevens*. Hovcy's, and Towers' Cylinder 
Hay and Straw Cutlers, constantly on hand at manufaoturefs* 
prices, at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. When larmera 
learn the benefits to be derived from using cut feed, they will not 
be without a good machine. Mr. A. Burlingame, of Sfunh Tren- 
Ion, N. Y.. used one the pa«i season, and the value he places upon 
its use is found in the following extract f>om a communication 
from him ; — 

*• With less hay to begin the winter, and 90 cows and 4 horaeada 
all 100 head) more than the year beA%«. he saved over from fiva 
to seven tons of good hay, while the year before he was entirety 
out before grass came.'* The greaiest saving is in using np aft 
pens niid kinds of feed, instead of running \o waste. For sale at 
the Albany Ag. Warehoose, Nos. 10 and IS Green-st.. 

L. TUCKER 
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"THE CULTIVATOR" AND "THE HORTICULTURIST." 

(Continued from page 368.) 



NEW JERSEY. 
Augfusla. \V. H. Roe 
BurliiifTioH, 11. W. S. Cleveland 
Bluuii-ribury, J.ii. Bird 
Belleville. D. Van Winkle 
Bri(l};eton, J. D. Poller 
CiHurairi^in. N. N' Stokes 
Caniplown, Jolui MaycU 
<J«iiulen, B. W.Cooper 
Ciiew*« Landing. R.V. M.Cooper 
Chester, Jnmei Haines 
ColumJju*, J. W. Wriglil 
Ctti penler's Landnig, W. V.Web- 
ster 
CroMwicks, P. S. Bunting 
Danville, t\. Vliet 
Klizalieliiiown, A. M Moulford 
Fuirion, K. («lu«ley 
Freehold, Jostepli Combs 
Flemiiigton, Jus. Cull is 
Gri)L'g*um-n, A. Van Dorcii 
Greenwich." A. Sheppard 
Glouce;)tfr Ponit, A. Miller 
|]arling:en.C.C. Hoagluud. M. D- 
IIuwcll Works, A. Lafetra 
Hmhl-'town, 15 Pui!en 
Uacketiiiown, H. frMeming 
Juckikinville. 8am*l Fori 
KiiigwinHl. J. T. Itisler 
Lanibcruville, P. A. Reading 
Lecduvil'.e, J. C. Gnnxr 
I^fbiinmi, J. D:i«*8 
Mjddleiown. T. Roberts, jr. 
Mo«Me!«U'wn. C. Siokes 
Mouiit ilolley, Jame* LungAtafl* 
Meiidham. J. [. Balleutine 
Madi'Min. W. I Briiion 
Mansfield. J. Wai idling 
New Bruu.-«wick, J. Simpran 
Newjirk, 'Jibioii Sc Ri*cUie 
NewioM, John R. Pellit. 
New Vernon, .■<. Lindiey 
Poiifrj»ville. S. Poller 
PluinSeld. W. W. Cornell 
Perth .Aniboy, James Parker 
PeniSerion, A Ltppincott 
J*rutct;io4i. J as. Carnahaiii 
Patterson. J. Home 
Qnakfftovvn. 'rne«>d Pr<»basco 
Ring<H.*!i. D B Kirkpatrick 
Ruhwuy, J. f<haw 
Roaditiiiwii. R. Filhinn 
Serge:oilvil!e. J. Smith 
Bparia. (». T. I'Oinsngs 
Squiiiiknm. H. H- W'ainri-jht 
SpoTiWood. J. U. Oulpall 
Bhrewsbury, E. H. Vaiiuxem 
Six Mile Run, F T. Schenck 
StillwHtcr, W.A. & R. F, t^hufer 
Snlem. J. Klwell 
Trenton J S. Chambers 
Tom'i River,W McKein 
Tow .«liury, A Hongland 
TinttMi Falls. Thos. Guest 
WfhKlbriH;;e, D. N. Deniarest 
We»1«'n, l»ajic Cornell 
Wcsifieid, C. O.^boru 



PKNNSVLVANTA. 

Alleghsiiy City. John Cockran 
Athens, Sam'l Ovenshire 
Abuigton Centre. Jas. L Wilber 
Alleiiiown, D- C. Freytag 
Brock way \*i lie, Dr. M. Clark 
Butler, A. M. Rvuns 
BriMol. Sam'i Hulme 
BntwnKville. J L. Bowman 
Bt«keley,J.Caliender 
Beaver. D. Mniia 
Brown*s Mills, Charles Colfelt 
Berwick, Rev. J. H. Yoang 
Bedfonl. A. M Farquhar 
BnlTaUi Rnn, B Waddell 
Belteronie. F. R. Smith 
Bucks ville, J. Fackeiithall • 

Bakerslown, C. Anderson 
Beihauy, K. W. Hamlin 
Benlley's Mills, A. J. B 
Byberr>', E. Croasdale 
Coopentown, D. Forbt 



Conneaotville. Chas. B Power 
C-Mipersburg, Clnis. Wittmuu 
Chanceford. Jas S. Futon* 
Canaan, Geo. I«. Griffi.ig 
Curwinsville, John .Miles 
Canoiiiibiirfr, F. M. K. Wilson 
Connellsville, Jos. Herbert 
Cook, G. 1. Stranuhaii 
CitttHwissa, W. I. l^yer 
CoU'brookdule, J. i^chultz 
Carlisle, iSuniM .Myers 
Carbondale, H. Hackley 
DundaO*, Jus. Me A Wee 
Downin^Mown, I. Price 
Erie, Thos. Mo* ire head, jr. 
Kquinuiik, W. Weston 
East Hiniiitfield. A. Hidl 
Eiuton, H. W. Crosby 
Eidredville, G. Molyiieauz 
Edniboro. J. I. Coniptou 
FalUton. Jas. Curoiliers 
Flceinville, Tneroii Finn 
Forkestowii, E. Fassett 
Fairview, .M. Baniett, jr. 
Fricndsviile. C C:«rnjaU 
Greensburg. D. Weliz 
Grays Valley. N. H. Taylor 
Gap, \V. P Kiiiz«T 
Hnlliday'* C<»ve. J r^dgingion 
Harnsburg. R. Mrvson 
Harihgitf, G. Sidd.ill 
Ilamlinioii, B. Ilaniltn 
Hopewell Cotton Works, E. J. 

Dickey 
Hartsville, T. .S. Hanscom 
Hnrri!»ville, John Hogg 
Herrioisville. John Fawcett 
H-irewtMid. A. Muin 
Harbor Creek. C. l^el 
Huiitinifdou, W. K. McMurlree 
l>eray»ville. E. Marsh 
Lahaska, W Stavely 
Lumbervilic. VV. .i. Jewell 
Ijaurenceville, W. Kilbnrn 
London Grove, .Io», S. 8 wain 
l^nca^ier, J. in^.i 
I<ewistown. I*. T. Watson 
Liitle Meadows, L. Burton 
licwifibiirg. Wm. Murray 
Mauch CIuiua, >am'l (jippincott 
Muiiccy. IJ. M. F.llia 
McC<>ii!iell.<burg, Dr. R. M.Denig 
Maiden Creek. J. Wrighl 
Mfudviilr!, .M. H Biiglcy 
Morriddale, S. Waring 
Monroe, Jas. W. Long , 
Millard-iville. O T Kinny 
Martin's Creek, D H. Snyder 
Mansfield, Jolin Wniert 
Monlnwe, C. J. Curtis 
.Mi»unl Vernon, J. D. Ross 
Meghan I c<ibiirjr. Rev. Aug. Babb 
Ni-w Derry, Alex. Thompson 
Xewixirtvillc, A. I*. Mcllvaiu 
New Milford, J P. Harding 
Norri*iown. D H. Malvany 
.\orthville, \. J^inith 
Northeast, Jo*. McCord 
Newtown Square, L. Brooks 
Newt«>wu. A. Cornell 
New Castle. Jas. Pearson 
NcwviMe, W. II. Wootlbum 
North Whitehall, E. Kohler 
Oley. P. O. Bertolel. M. D. 
Otisville. R. C. Weaver 
Oxford. E. Dickey 
Paoli, John GroO* 
Pine Valley. E. Row 
Pt.ttstown, O. Silver 
Pituburg. M. P. Morse 
Pleasant Valley, J. M. Sands 
Pike, U lioag 
Pineville. J B. Claxton 
Pleasant Unity, Alex.Culbertson 
Patterson's Mills, R. T. Johnson 
Philadelphia, O. B. Zieber & Co. 
Ryeson's Station, J. K. Loogh- 

ridge 
Rock Lick, John Bell 
Rileysvillei M. Tomlinson 



Reedsville, Chns. Colfelt 
bpring Creek, Sieph. Eaton 
Street's Run, J H. Neal 
South Canaan. H. McMiim 
Stroudsburg, F. Starbird 
SetzUr's :Store, And. BiLshj M.D 
Sharon, J. B- Curtis 
Sheplienlstown, D. -"^heffer 
Tnreiiium. L. Peternou 
Tyler, J. Rogers 
Thomps<nilown. Joseph Kurtz 
Towunda. K. W. Hale 
Tioga, B. Baldwin 
Tidionte, Levi Bingliam 
Unionlown, A. Hadden 
Upton. J McClellan 
West Alexander, J. D. Whitton 
W«»t Greenville, John Scott 
Wellsboro, .S. Emery 
Williamsburg. R. Bell 
West Mill Creek, Geo. Nichoi- 

SiMI 

Wtixtchesier, T B. Beaumont 
VVuireii, N..<ill 
VVjjUMhurg, John Yost 
Wesley VI lie, S Sewell 
Way marl. 8. V. T^e 
Wyulusii.g, R. M. Welles 
W est Branch, Jas. C Brown 
Waynejiliurg. J. Higinbntham 
We*l Beaver Dam. i\.W. Fiilcy 
Wuterr«)rd, H- IL Ray 
Wilkr«».arre. O. C« llins 
We-Jt Haverfonl, L. Morris 
Yartilevville, Rev. C-Wililiergei 
York, b. Small 

DELAWARE. 
Dover. W. W. Morris 
FretlericH. W. Daw.*on 
Horsey'.-* X Roads. Thos. Jacobs 
lAJvevillR. Steph. Springer 
New|xtrt. L. Justice 
New Ci^tle. J. Patterson 
Seaf«»rd. Chas W rig in 
Wilmington, Jas. Lj. Roach 

MARYLAND. 
Annapolis, Jas. Boyle 
Brick Meeting House, P. M 

Steele 
Baltimore. Sam'l Sand* 
Burkeii»fville. J. Shindley 
Belleville, S. Thompson 
Big MjIU. W. S. Jackson 
Buckrye:iiown, B. A. Cunning- 
ham 
Bakersvitle, A Rench 
Bladensburg. Chus. P. Col vert 
Clirsteriown. B. Weihered 
rninberlaiid, L. M. Lemnies 
C'>ckeYej«ville, J. D. M.nthews 
Cenireville. John Tilghman 
t7ambridge. M. T. GoUUborough 
Darncitown, L. W. Candler 
!)aw<«onvtlle, Geo. W. Dawson 
Darlington, S. T. Prigg 
Dnvtd.'onviilc. W. F- Brand 
Kl I icon's Mills. Dr.W. Deiuiy 
Elkton, J. RHiidall, jr. 
Einmiiuburg, Dr. J. A. Short 
Huston, M. GoUlsborough 
En«t New Market, J. if. Hudson 
Franklin. Dr. R. Dorsey 
Frederick, F. A. Rigney 
FcderuUburg. W. Corkrin 
Golden, J. Webster 
Harrisonville, H. Fite 
Havre De Grace. J. Donobno 
Hunting, W. Corkrin 
r^anrel, CoL H. Capron 
.Middlelown, 11. Horring 
Mount Pleasant, E. Creager 
New Windsor, Daniel Eiigell 
Owjng-s Mills, D Carlisle 
Prinoess Ann, Sec'y Ag. Society 
Port Tobacco, H. Mitchell 
Port Depotiie, A. Anderson 
Peteraville, Col. H. Daiilap 
Pomoukey, L. Marbory 



Pikesville, Capt. J. M- Wise 
Queenstown. Chas. G. Tilg i iii ia 
Keisierlown. F. Aiulersoii 
Rockville, Geo. F. WurtisiostflS 
Royal Oak. S. Oram 
St. Michael's, S. Harubletoa 
Sandy Spring. E. Mablcr 
Sykesville, W Day 
Sharp^town, E. BurTord 
Tasieyiown, Alex- McAli^ 
Triad'elpbia, J. Harbau 
Trappe, M. Goldsborouffh 
Towsontown, Dr. A. H. *" 
Utica Mills, Wm. Todd 
Wisesburg, C E. Beriiondy 
Williamsport, F. Macomas 
Wye Mills, W. H. DeCourcey 

DLSTRICT OF COI.UAIBUk- 
Georgetown, J. H. Kiit^ 
Washiugtoii, John F. Callaa 

VIRGIN! A- 
Amherst C. H., M. L.. Harris 

Ayleits, Ed. Hill 
JEintk^ John Cooks 
Abingdon, W. F. Preston 
Alexandria, Bell A, Eiitvirisia 
Aiiaiidule, Wm. Garges 
Black Rock, J. R Fea^ans 
Bowman's Mills, J. C. Bowmaa 
Buffalo ."Springs, Z- Drummond 
Bethlehem X Roads, G- B. Cmrj 
Bethany, Robl. Buchanan 
Bradford, Capt. C J Showmaji 
Bull Creek, A. R. Rnlsiou 
Bachelor's Home, Col. M. Pra^ 

ton 
Braiidonville, A- D. Hagran 
Bridgswuler. J. Dinkell. jr. 
Buifalo Forge, W. Weaver 
Broad Ford. Rev. C Fulton 
Clarksvilie. W. Harris 
Coman'a Well, E- Burroughs 
Coal Mines, W. H. Johnson 
Clear Brunch, L- L. AVaiermaa 
Curd«ville, J. W. A. Saujideia 
Chalk Lcvc", John Colea 
Charlemont, S. G Davis 
Culpepper C. H., £. B HiU 
Campbell C. H., E. C. Jordan 
Chrisiiauiiburgh, E. Plilegan 
Charlesiown, J. W. Ransom 
Chucpuiuck. J. Bunch 
Charlottesville, R. W. N. No- 
land 
Crab Bottom, E. R. Bogart 
Cedarville. Pleasant Smith 
Cliltou Forge, W. W. Paxtoa 
Draper's Valley, D. G. Shepaid 
Davis' Store. R. Davis 
Dayton, H. Thomas 
Dover Mills, R. Wood 
Doe Hill, H McCoy 
Everetisville, B. H. Magrvder 
Fancy Hill, VV. Weaver 
Farrowsville, Dr. W. C. Strib- 

liitg 
Frenchton, J. McCoy 
Franklin, W. McCoy 
Fincastle, Jas. S, Walroud 
From Royal, Roj)t. M. Marshilt 
Frederick's Hall, M. L. Roper 
Fair-Oix C. H., RobL AlHsoo 
Fairmont, R. Hall 
Fishersvilte, J. Porterfield 
Gilbjoa, H. Goodwin 
Gaines X Roads, J. O. Lao* 
Greenville. S. F. Christian 
Glade Spring, Pleasant Smitk 
Hampstcad. John Parker 
Hamilton, Dr. D. Januy 
Haymarket, F. Smith 
Harrisonbnrg, I. Hardfsty 
Hardin's Tarern, R. W. N, No- 
land 
Huntsrille, Isc. Moore, jr. 
Hampton, J. B. Cary 
Ingles Ferry, Edward 1 
JtOerson, D. B.jSiH*r 
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Joiie«vil!e, P. S. Miles 
Kerii«9y«vilie, Dr. R. Hoflman 
Kiiig^wuod, J. O. McQrtw 
KAiia>vha Suliii<si, Capi. A^ I> 

Ruffiier 
Kiiifi: Ueorge C H., D. Lewis 
Itiberiy Mills, B. P. I^rbour 
X^exiiifTloii, D. Udraoiisoii 
Lioydd, B. G. l?etiiiolds 
Loretto, J. M. Oaniett 
l^iberiy,. A. B. NicboU 
liatien'burgC. H, Rev. Jas. C. 

Miichtfll 
L.yikchbur{f, M. Davis, jr. 
Lioviiig^iitoii, C. T. Edies 
LAiif^ley. H.C. Taylor 
IjOcu»t Dtile, W. Major, jr. 
LfJberty Hall, James CroMr 
Mount Crawford, A. B. Irick 
Mount Sidney, R. 8. Hariisbar- 

get 
Mount Clinion, J. Warren 
McGaheysvjIle, J. Ammon 
Milfot^l Mills, J. Towles 
Moorrfield, M. W. Gnmble 
Middlebrook. J. T. Randolph 
Marksville, H. C. Kite 
Martinsburff, Rubi. Campbell 
Manchester, A. B. BtUi 
Millwo«id, J. K. Pa/fe 
Matthew^s C. H.. W. Shaltiee 
Mint i^prinir, J. Beard 
Mount Zioii, Geo. W. Clement 
Marion, Capt. B. F. Davis 
Norfolk, K. W. Herbert 
Newbcrn, Thos. Wy»«r 
Newmarket, W. S. Henkell 
Natural Bridge, J. P. Greenlee 
Old Point Comfort, W McGlain 
Orani^e C. H.. D Hume 
Oak iliU., J. T. Smith 
Oak Flati, Col. W. Dyer 
P«^lar Hill, Capi. T. Shannon 
Proctor** Creek. A Pui|li|i8 
Pedlar's Mills, W. B. Rucker 
Plea.unt Gap, Tiios. W. Walton 
Port CouWHy, J. P. Dickinson 
Prospect Hill, S. S . Randall 
PaltoiMburg, All bright, Slierrard 

& Co. 
Port Republic, .S. HarnMmrgrer 
Purael'^ Store, S B. T. Cjildwell 
Rose Mills, Dan'l AVnrwick 
Roieland. R. H. Anderson 
Ruckmuii.sville, 8. Ruckman 
Rtwe Hill, J. Dnnn 
Riclunond. R. Hill, jr. 
Ridffeville, James R. [rei.*keM 
Statfiird C. M.. Mnj. 8. Brooke 
Sloney Creek Warehouse, A. Al- 

ridi'e 
Sheetz Mill, P. K- ^eetz 
Seven Mile Pord, Preston fc 

Hanson 
Staunton, W. Kinney 
Slic|iher(Uiown. J. Hofftnan, jr. 
Su(r<ilk, K. Hill 
Smitlifidd. W. H. Jordan 
Siiickcr-iville. R, Chew 
Tiioni|Monville, Geo. Fickiin 
Thornuphfare, Chns, St<»\'er 
Triadelphia. S. D. Farris 
Tap|>aliauni»ck, Col R. Rouz'e 
Tye River Warehouse. 8. Reed 
Tye River MiIIji, Paul Massie 
Uppfrvilli' C A. I'owell 
Variety Mills, Rob'i Michael 
West I'liioii. J S. Dt'Bar 
William-burjr, S. S. Griffin 
Wiiei-liiig, W. Gregjr 
Warrentoii J^prinps, G.W. Brad- 
ford 
Wnllinjr'* Creek. F, C. Allen 
"XYilmiiii^lon, 8. Stillmnn 
Wehsburjfh, Sani'l Jacob 
Weaver«ville, W. H. Page 
Warrenton. A. 8. Campbell 
Wert Librfiy, W. Paris 
Wayncjjboro. M. Finley 
Warren. R. Pollard 
Wa^hiiij^MMi, Ri»bt. S. Bell 
Uiiicheater, II. P. Baker 

NORTH CAROLTXA. 
Albemarle. H. J. Kronz 
A»heb«ro, B. P. Hoover 
Belford, G. Sills 
BatUeboro, V. R Bodie 
Bip Swamp, D. Williamson 
Beaafort. Edward Hill 
Bersi.Jin. A. Ru«seU 
BrinkleyriUa, W. H. WOto 



Cedar Hdl, S. W Barnes 
Canha^e, Gen. Doud 
Charlotte, Geo. Cross 
Clover Garden, W. Morrow, jr. 
Crowder's Creek, W. L. Wilson 
Cottage Home, R. H. Morrison 
Clemrnonville, B. Mclver 
Cowper Hill, A. McLean 
DnvidMn College, 8. B.O. Wilson 
Dvickery's Store, Hon. A. Dock- 

ery 
Rlizabeth Citv, C. C. Green 
Barly Grove, W. P. Reinhardt 
Riifield, Dr. C. Whitaker 
Fullitlown. John Young 
Fair Grove, Chas. Mock 
Fort Defiance, B. A. Jones 
Fayetteville. Belli. Robertson 
Pore-iville, SamU Wail 
Frankliiisville, Jas. John<*on 
Frencirs Mills, Jos. M. French 
Greenville, W. May 
Greensboro, Jas. 8ioan 
Huntsville, J. Jarratt 
Hammond^s ^itore, J. Barns 
Hotikerion, J. Hooker 
Halifax, M. P. Puriiell 
Heaihville, P. N. McWJIIiaina 
Hillsboro, W. J. Bingham 
Heiidtrrson. J. D. Hawkiiiis jr. 
Jersey Settlement, Rev. T. Mc- 
Donald 
Kirk land, E p. Bums 
Lting Creek, J. F. Robilrech 
Lmcolnton, C. C. Williains 
Iiexington, Dr. W. R. Holl 
Limciitone, J. K. Shuford 
MurfreeiilMiro, S.J. Wheeler 
Milton, A. J.Walker 
Moseley Hall, Jes^e Lassiter 
Moffiti's Mills, J. Pope 
Monnl Vernon, J. (5. Fleming 
.Morganton, R. C. Pierson 
Nashville, N. W. Boddie 
Newbern, Geo. .S. Attmore 
Oxford, Pol. L. Gillin 
Pioneer Mill.^ J. C- Sosserman 
Pittsboro, Rev P. W. Doud 
Roaroke, Jos. J. Pugh 
Rolesville, 8 Jones 
Raleigh, W. Wliiie 
Rock Spring, T. D. Oldham 
Richard.'«oii*s Creek, Jas- A- Mc- 

Collum 
Ridgewsiy, W. J. Hawkins 
Rooky Monnl. W. S. Battle 
Rockmifham, S. W. Covington 
Sandy Rid<e, J. Huensey 
.Stant<nHburg, Dr Ward 
Smithfield, Dr. A. F. Telfair 
Salishnrv. Benj. B Julian 
South Mills, W. Old 
St. Jt»hi:, J. C. Powell 
Topsiail, J. D. Jones 
Tarboro, Robt. Norfli-et 
Tavlor's Bridge. P. Murphy 
Walterboro, Dr. R. L. Ni>rlh 
Willjam^ville. Alex. Williams 
Weldon, W. H. Day 
AVilniiiigton, W. A. Wright 
Wilaesboro, A. W. Finlay 
Willianwton. J.S. Yarrell 
Watson's L'ridge, W. Watson 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Anderson C. H., J. S. Whiiner 
Aiken, J. D. Legare 
Bluflton, N. P. Crowell 
Buckhrail. B. P. Ravenal 
Barnwell C. H.. Jas. Patterson 
Bennetisville, W. Covington 
Beaufort, R. Bythewood 
Bethel. J. li. M Adams 
Black ville, W. S. Kevnolds 
Charleston, J. B. Mnliikea 
Columbia. W. W Purse 
Chestnut Grove,W. S Gibbes 
Cheslerville, Dr. S. W. MtKire 
Damascus, Cnpt. Gea A. Pike 
r-klgefield v. H., Dr. E- J. Mims 
Fmrl ville, O. P. Enrie 
Fi»rt Mott, M I. D Ra« 
Greenville C. H., Dr. A. B.Crook 
Gladden 's Grove, C Thorn 
HaUelville. John Estes 
Indiantown, H. McCutcheon 
Lotts, R. Ward 
Laurens C. H., J. Garlington 
Landsford, Col. W. P. Davie 
I/iuisville, I^. A. Berkham 
Monticello, W. J Alston 
Milton, J. L. YottBS 



Mountain Shoals, J.ns. Nc^bil 
Nation Ford, A. Wiiyie 
iWwherry C. H., R Stewart 
Pipe Creek, Dr. .s. Smith 
Pendleton, J. B. Lition 
Plain, B. F. Stairli y 
Pomaria. Wm. 8uinmer 
Rocky Mouiit.G. B. Montgomery 
Summervtile, R. S. Bed 'ii 
Spring Rt»ck, J. D. Crawford 
S-x-iety Hill, W. H. Bvans 
Stone y Point, J. Siiicey 
Terryville. J. E Calhoun 
Winusboro, 3- P- Tiioinas 

G BORGIA. 
Augusta, C. E. Greenville 
Alpine, L M. Force 
Athens, J. Crawford 
Blakeley. J. W. Perry 
Bethel, R Hazlehurst 
Birdsville, I. V. Jniies 
Cuihbert, R. C. Geiger 
Columbus. L. ,<p«'ncer 
Clinton. Chas. Hutrhins 
Bbenezer, J. B. Slack 
Rllerslie. R. Morgan 
Eden, H.Cassiday 
KIberion, B Burch 
Rathans, M. C Fulton 
Forsyth. O. Mor^ 
Griffin, W Lassiter 
Greensboro, VV. U Strain 
Hermitage. B. P. Wallers 
Iron Works, M A. Co<»per 
Knoxville, Sam'l Rutherford 
Kingston, H. A Clemraons 
Mulberry Grove, W G. Walker 
Macon, A. E. Erim 
Marietta, Edward Denmead 
Madison, J. 8. Walker 
JVIilled«eville. E. Daggett 
Mayfield, Thot . Jones 
Mount Zion, R, Wijicott 
Midville. R. J. .Morrison 
Pinckney ville. Tho«. H. Jones 
Petersburgh, J. D. Watkins 
Pond town, P. Cook 
Roswell, N. J. Baynrd 
Raytown, P. David^ni 
Riceboro, W. S. Baker 
Stelling's St 're. G. A. Winn 
Savannah, Di. W. H. Cuyler 
Sparia, J. H. Burnett 
Stanford ville, J. Farrar 
Thomaslon, J. W. W. Drake 
Upat'ie. R. W. Cariies 
Van Wen, D. Clort«ni 
Waynesboro, M. Green 
White Sutphur Springs, E, W. 

Packard 
Washington. Jns. Wiiigfield 
Zebulon, H. G. Johnson 

ALABAMA. 
Benton, Dr. G. P. Frierson 
Berrien, Sain'l Ruffin 
Crawford. J. Hurt 
Rufaula. J. H. Dent 
GreenslK»ro, H. Watson 
Huntsville, Jas. L. Watkins 
Huyneyille, U. M. Phillips 
Hope. Jas. M Bradford 
Jacksonville. Jas. M. Cook 
Livingston. J.iines Hair 
Montgomery, C. Cromelin 
Montevallo, A. Gamble 
Mobile. Dr. R. North 
Morgan Springs, Geo. Cox 
Montgomery, N Bine 
Mount Meigs, Dr. T. B. Taylor 
Mount Willing. 8. Garrett 
North Port, J Bell 
Pleasant Hill, Thomas Brough- 

ton 
Port Gibson. H. N. Spencer 
Pickensville, Jns. Chalmers 
Pintnlola, D. N- Gilmer 
Russellville. W. W. Lacas 
Sand Fort, B. Colvin 
Suggsville, J. W Pertis 
Silver Run, S. 0- Jenkins 
Selma, Geo. C. Phillips 
Salem, Jas. N. B. Lessenr 
St. Stephens. J. Williams 
Tuscaloosa, W. D Marrast 
Vellala, W. C. Dowson, jr. 
Youn^ille, Jos. Strickland, jr. 
Warrior Stand, J. C. Henderson 

MISSISSIPPL 
Brandon, S. C Farrar 



Black Hawk, J. Bailey 
Bachelor's Bend, N. J. Nelson 
Beimond, Dr. C. P. Dandridgo 
Corno, J. W. Ltimpkin 
Cold Spring, R. H. Blam 
Columbus. H. Stevens 
Church Hill, TliO!«. AUein 
Deer Br(M>k, M. Nelsim 
Dranes Mills, W. R. Coleiran 
B<l ward's Depot, Dr. M. W. 

Piiilli{M 
Ea^t Paitcagoula.B. M. Siendmnn 
Fayette, P. K. Montgomery 
Grand Gulf, Y. Y. Berry 
Gallaiin, B. R. Brown 
HoDiesville, J. T. Lamkin 
Hollry Springs, A. C McEwen 
Jacks«in, Maj. C. B. Green 
Liberty, Hon. Jehu Wall 
Dfxington. W J Holloway 
Midilleton. W. W. Whiehead 
Mount Pleasant, J A. Ventnaa 
Natchez, F. & J. Beaumont 
Olive Branch, A. B- Cowan 
Okaciiickama. Thos. Hardeman 
Princeton, W, C Jackson 
Richland. Col. A. M. Mayo 
RiKlney, T. W. Beck 
Raymond, C. P. l^grand 
Rock Run, W. Bayless 
Slu-ngulo, Chas. Kopperl 
Starkville. J. T. McGonney 
Tippecanoe, R. D Robii>son 
Vicksburg, R. Y. Rodgers 
Whitcsville, D. L. Pharrs 
Washington, Thos. Affleck 
Yazoo City, J IiigersoU 

LOUISIANA. 
Assumptt«n, J. LcAwick, 
Bonnet Cime, Thos. May 
Bordeaux. C P. Voorhis 
Clinion, Col. Theod. Gillespie 
Donaldiiouvillc. R. MoCall 
Franklin, W. S. Harding 
Grand Cane, H. Rugeley 
Houma, J K. Nixon 
Jackson. John Rist 
Ketchi; W. B. Means 
Keacliie, C A- Edwards 
Monrt>e, Dr. J. Calderwood 
Mansfield, A. Allen 
New Orleans, B. M. Norman 
New River, S. Tillotson 
Natchitoches, S. M. Hyamef 
Plaquemii e, A Black 
Springfield, Dr. G. Colmer 
St. Joseph. J. G. Coleman 
Spring Ridge, Dr. J. Wilder 
Shrevcport, M. Watson 
Thibenux, J. V. Donohue 
Union, Jas. S. Hanna 
Waterproof, J.G. Coleman 
Wo<xliand, A. W Poole 

TENNESSEE. 
Blnir^s Ferry, A. S. Lenoir 
Bolivar, C. Jones 
Ca.<<s, John Wood 
Collietsville. S. 1. Dunn 
Cornersville, J Roihrock 
Cumberland Iron Works, A. G. 

Perkins 
Camp Creek, S. K. Snapp 
ChniteeiuKiga, A. C. Richard 
Durhamville. Tho«. G. Rice 
Franklin College. T. Fanning 
Facility, J. T. Lenoir 
Franklin, W. P. Campbell 
Good Spring. Beiij. D. Smith 
Graysbnrg, W. Colson 
Grove Mount, J. H. Fowlks 
Greenville, B. IJnk 
Hardi man's X Roads, J. 8 Claj- 

brook 
Hiirs Valley, J. B. Hill 
Knoxville, D. P. Armstrong 
Kingston, Jas. W. Lea 
Lecuburg. Isaac McPherson 
Lenoirs, W. B. Lenoir 
Ijouisville, Dr. M. Cnx 
Limestone Springs. John Lova 
Mnryville. S. T- Bicknell 
McMinnville, Rev. A. M. Stonn 
Memphis, Rev. S Watson 
MadtS4>nville, Jas. A. Coffin 
Mount Pleasant, W. McCbnchy 
Murfreesboro, C. T. Johnson 
Manacoe's Creek, A. C. Cart* 

Wright 
Nashville, Cameron & Fall 
PUUadelphia. W » ' — - 
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Papervillftf V. BiMdlerman 
Perryville. J . Taylor 
Peyioiwville, J. O. Cramp 
Pnrdy, F W. Garrell 
Railroad Plaiiif, Beiij. Beiitley 
Rogers vill'^, Ja". L Kttlkerson 
8t. Clair, J. Iluffina^ter 
Spring Hill, J Smith 
Smith X Road«, R. F. McDon- 
ald 
Tellico Plains, E. Johnsou & Co. 
UiiiourMle, O. L. Popliu, p. m. 
Uuitie, R. I«re 
Wiuche«ler, P. S. Decherd 

KENTUCKY. 
Athens. J O. Peitit 
Bedford. N. Parker 
Brown«boro, J. F. Coon« 
Bowling Green, Jos. I. Yoaug- 

lore 
Colbyville, 8. D. ^fBrtiu 
Flower's Creek, Clias. How 
Frankfort. A- C. Keenon 
Pleminffshui^. Mnj. J. M. Howe 
Giient, 1 Smiilis<m 
GametsviUe, J as. Graham 
Hendrewsville, J. G. Taylor* 
Henderson, Jas. A I vis 
H«rrod«burg, J. Breiian 
Hodgensvilfe, S. W. D Stoie 
Lexingio.f, C J. ."Zanders 
liOuisville, A. G. Munn 

" Geo. W. Nfble 

Maystyille, W. E. Neal 
Nich«>lasville,Col. J. C.Wilmore 
New Casile, Jas. M. Prewiit 
Oweiistioro, J. Johnson 
Piketou, J. N Richardson 
Perryville, P. C. I«aiimrr 
Prait^s Landing, B. F. Cruleh- 

field 
Paducah, J. W. Jones 
Smithland, J. (Jowper 
Bhawnees Run, J. R. Bryant 
Stepheiupurt. Thos. Holt 
Versailles, W. D Young 

OHIO. 

Akron, M. Arthur 

Auburn, A. E. Barnes 

Aetna, SamM Atkinson 

Audover, T. Creary 

Bristnlville, L. B. Maltby 

Burton, W. B. Miller 

Brookfield, Ja^. Fowler 

Berlin, Jas. Otis 

Brace rille, F. E, Slow 

Baruesville, I. T. Scholfield 

BIot>mingviIIe. H. Becken 

Brunswick, W, E. Woixlward 

Baiubridge, A. M. Marshall 

Brandy Wine, Jas. W. WHlluce 

Bowling Green, VV, R. Peck 

Columbus, J. T. Blain 

Cincinnali, \V. H. Moore & Co , 
booksellers. 

Chillicoihe. W. C. Clark 

Cuyahoga Falls, H. B. Tuitle 

Conneaul, M. D- Plum 

Chester, J. Cornell 

Canhage. J. Afartin 

Cleveland, Mepheiit k. Hitch- 
cock 

Cleves, W. II. H. Tnylor 

Cumberland. J Foster 

Columbus. J. Miller 

Canfield. H. J. Canfield 

Chester X Rimds. D. Morrell 

Circierille, Geo. Domy 

Chevtoti, J. McKnight 

Cnnal Duvn. Geo. \V. Slinghnfl* 

Canton, G. W. Hull 

Delaware. Jot. Cellar 

Dent, A. Orr 

DAytoii, 8. Teague 

BlUwnrth. Jo*. Coit 

Rast Euclid, L J. Pelton 

Easl Claridon, C L. Taylor 

Etyria. H. Ely 

Predericklown. Jn«. George 

Fitehvilie. M. E. Meud 

Freedom, O. L. Drake 

Fredonia. Geo. P. Howell 

Franklin Furnace, T.W. Glidlen 

Grand Prairie. J Fitzhugh 

GraAnu. K M. Sibley 

Girard. D. A. Adnms 

Gosiavus, Geo. flezlep 
'* Geo. Birretl 

6raii\'il«e« A. P. I'richard 

OrecaviUe, J. Spray 



Greenshurg, E. Wakefield 
Gallipoli^, A. Bickel 
Gam bier, M. White 
Hillsboro, J. Barry 
Huron, P. Adams 
HudftUi, H. Baldwin 
HarrisviUe, D. Bimis, jr. 
Harrison, S. Shullisk 
Hildreths, I. Baxter 
Hoiuioii, S. Richardson 
JefTersoii, E. Wood 
Kinsman. J. R. Stanhope 
Kinlaiid, A. C. Russell 
Kingston, M. Taylor 
Kalida, H. S. Kiiapp 
Lai'nyeiie, Benj. G. Calef 
Lower Sandusky, W. M. Stark 
Lancaster, J. M. Bigelow 
Ler "y, J Phillips 
^ I«eiioz, Joseph Atkins 
Lebanoti, P. Boyd 
Malta, R. Poner. jr. 
Moore's Salt Works, Robert 

George 
Monroeville. Tsaac Smith 
Mogadore, P. Monroe 
Afiddlebury, T. A. Noble 
Morgan. A. Moses 
Mount Vernon, W. H.Whitton 
Milan, Chas. Wilber 
.Marion, W. L. Kendrick 
Medina, R. Chappell 
Marietta D. E. Gardner 
Mas-sillon, C. Wesener 
Mount Healthy, J. T. Nathnrsl 
Mear^s Farm, Thomas Raffing- 

ton 
Norwalk, I D. Burditi 
New Lisbon, Jno. B. Tninick 
New Vienna, C. Lewis 
North Perry, J. Parmly 
New Philadelphia, F. D. Leon- 
ard 
Newark, Geo. W. Pinney 
Newton Falls, R. A. Borbank 
Nashville. S. Diefeiidorf 
Oberlin, H. C. Taylor 
Orangeville, N. E. Austin 
Ohio Ciiy, Jas. Wenham 
Parkman. S. I. Curtis 
Palmyra, A. Merwiu 
Pleasant Hill. M. Teague 
Poland, W. Little 
Pilt«field, W Reed 
Painesville. C. Huntington 
Peru, SamM Atherton, id 
Piqua, Sleph. Widney 
Quaker Bottom, J. Proctor 
Republic. E West 
Rose vi lie, J. T. Ford 
Randolph, O. C. Dickinson 
Ruggle^. N. Sutherland 
Rock Port. Geo. B. Mcrwin 
Reading, H. Shepherd 
River Styx, A. Badfrer 
Rutland. Sieph. Ttitus 
Shelby. J. Gambell 
Sprinuficid. J. T. Warder 
Steubeiiville, F. A. WeUs 
Sharonville, l*. Morse 
Spriiigdule. A. A. Mullett 
Sumn'er Forrl, J. Deland 
Sandusky. F. Morgan 
Selma. J. Lan !es 
Short Creek. J- Romlck 
Sniem, W. Ktrk 
Springhoro, W. Silvers 
Troy, P. A. Smith 
Tremainsville, P. Runkle 
Tiffin. A. Rawson 
Toledo, S. B. Warden 
Tallmadire, D- Up8i>n 
Twinsburg, E T. Richardson 
Urbniia, J- Fnnk 
Uhrioksville, J. Barker 
Vietma X Road«, W. R. Webb 
Vienna, S. H. Reed 
WilU»ughby, Geo. HowUstor 
We.'Uville.'J. Robinson 
VValhon.lin?. J- Johnson 
VVakoman.J. K Hunford 
Wayne. John Kennedy 
West Milton. M. Pearson 
Wadxworth. Geo. K. Pardee 
WilliRm«ificld, Dnn'l Smith 
West Jefferson, George McDon 

aid 
Wiirren, J. W Collins 
Watertown. D. Deminf 
Xenta. J. G. Gest 
Zaneivville, Ja<i L. Cox 
Zelieuople, C- S. Pftssavant 



INDIANA. 
Boon Grove, A- B. Price 
Bristol, George Senior 
Ccntreville, A. Vaughan 
Canton, O. Albertsini 
BlizabelhtoMii, Isaac Cox 
Greenville, W. S. Farmer 
Gosheui A. Byres 
Kingsbury, J T. Vail 
lAfayette, H. L. Ellsworth 
Laconia, J. Kintner 
Lauramie, S. R. Richards 
Lima, M. Averill 
Mishawaka, Chat. N. Ryan 
Michigan City, George Smith 
Madison, Thfis. B. Spilman 
Motuii Pleasant, Jus. M. Rawlins 
Mount Vernon, A. S. Osboni 
New Harmony, R. Owen 
New Albany, D. Hedden 
New Gardeii, Geo. 8. Doxey 
New Maj'sville, R. Biddle 
New Durham, M. Barnard 
Orleans, J. F. Kimbley 
Princeton, John Arbuthnoc 
Richmond, Robi. Hatton 
Roroney, H. Darning 
Rockville, I. J. Silliman 
South Bend, D.W.C.Willoughby 
South Gate, J. Williamson 
Steubenville, James Carter 
Salem, N. Morris 
Terre Haute. M. Pettengill 
Vevay,Jas. Wallon 
Whitley, H. McLallen 
Willmiiigton, J. D. Lawrence 

ILLINOIS. 

Antioch, Dan'l Homes 

Addison, M. L. Dunlap 

Brimfleld, J. 8. Hirst 

Belleville, J. M. Boeder 

Brighton, Southwick k. Wright 

Bunker Hill, J. A. Pettengill 

Bitavia, Joe. McKeo 

Bristol, E. 8. L. Richardson 

Como, F. Gushing 

Chicago, Chas. D. Smith 

Dundee, J. A. Carpenter 

Dixon, John^Shillaber 

Godfreys, Beitj. Godfrey 

Grand View, Jas. Hite 
Galena, W. Gillet 
Geneseo. II. C Sleight 
Joliet. M. Benjamin 
Jonesboro, E. AVillard 
Knoxville, N. Goodell 
Kishwaka, Jos. B. Ilagaroax 
Ijockport, E. K. Bush 
Ijong Grove, O. Ott 
I.rt*wistowii, Steph. Dewey 
Mount Morris, A. I^ackridge 
Naperville, L Ellsworth 
Nuuvoo, Jos. I J. Hay wiiod 
Ottawa. H. !«. Brush 
Prtnceton, C. L'ryant 
Patldoek's Grove. G. Flagg 
Pans, M. K- Alexander 
Peoria, Chas. W. Denton 
Quincy. L. Bull, jr. 
Rockfonl. W T. I^rd 
Rock Island, Thos. L. Diun 
Sugar Grove, G. While 
Staunton, O. O. Mmiiton 
Thornton, John Millar 
Treironi, W. Pelies 
Upper Alton. Dr. B. F I#ong 
Vermillionville, Sam»l S. Hall 
Woodburn, W. H. Rider 

MI.'^SOURI. 
Auntin, L \V. Piatt 
Boonville, Jas. R. Hammond 
Danville, D. W. Baker 
Fee Fee, J. S. Qui^enberry 
Gteiifinlas, W. Frissall 
Georgetown, R. Gentry 
Jeflferson City. Jas. L. Minor 
I/exington. C. Patterson 
Palmyra. G. W. Berkley 
Rock Hill. C. Armstrong 
St. Ix'uis, E. P. Peltes 

*• Plant it Bn^thers 

Springfield, Hon. J. S. Phelps 
West Ely, Rev J. Blatchforti 
Wateiiham, Jas Miller 

MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. A. Whitney 
Ann Arbor, W. 8. Maynard 
Armada. Geo. Andrews 
Bellevue, C. O. Sprague 



I Battle Creek, H. B. 1 
Columbia, O. R. Clark 
Coiisiauiine, W. O. Piak 
Centreville, G. Talbot 
Dundee, I. ScraiitcHn 
Dexter, Hon. 8. Dexter 
Detroit, E. Ives 
Dearlioruville, R. McDonohn* 
Erie, A. J. Keeney 
Elba, H. N. Peck 
Franklin, R. C Kyle 
Flat Rock, John Cook 
Farmiiigton, W. B. Pier 
Grand Rapids. J. F. Chubb 
Orovelaiid, N. T. Elliott 
Gilead, D. Willson 
Howell, P. C. Whipple 
Hudson, H. Clement 
Jaekson, O. C. Freeman 
Ionia, Bei\j. Barter 
Keewawenoii, B. F. RaihbHB 
Lexington, M. Carrington 
I«ambertsvilie, L- l^mbeit 
Marshall, 8. A. Tyler 
Manchester, 8. N. Pklmer 
Mount Clemens, H. R. T ~ 
Marion, L. E. Beach 
Mouroe, W- Hanson 
North Vernon. Jos. Pianne 
Onondaga, C. M. Maynard 
Oneida. E. Astley 
Plainwell, C. C. White 
Plymouth, W. T. Heddea 
i*aw Paw, J. Smith, p. m. 
Palmyra, Q. W. Pomerojr 
Pontiac, J. B. Davis 
Pinckney, L. D. Smith 
Romeo. A. Streeter 
Redford, Chas. Betts 
Rexford, W. Han«oag1i 
Raw;<onville. John I^ke 
St. Joseph, W. C. Allen 
Salina. T. U Humphreyrfll* 
Sylvan, Isaac Deiiroan 
Saugatuck. D. G. Piatt 
Superior, John Brewer 
St. Clair, A. 8. Palmer 
Shiawassee, D Bush, jr. 
Wa.<«hiiigiOH, D. Coolej 
Ypailami, Fras. Clarke 

ARKAN.SAS. 
Beattie^s Pra'rie, R B. Daniel 
Choctaw Ageiicv, T. McKiuasy 
Eagle town, U i». Harris 
Evunsville, D. Haiuta 
Fort Towson, L. Garland 
Fort Washita, Rev. W. Brown. 

ing 
HilUboro, W. Gorman 
Park Hill. Rev. Sieph. FocmMa 
Sylvia, Rev. E. Jones 
l/ltima Thttle. L. O. ilarrie 
Wheelock. H. U. Copelond 
Wilmington, Dr. O. Sugg 

FLORIDA. 
Marion. Jas. C. Jolinstoo 
Marianne, I. St W. Ke)*ee 
Mandarin, J. U Hamilton 
Tallahassee, R. W. Willisi^ 
Key West, J. B. Dnm-uo 

WISCONSIN. 
Beloit, M. P. Cogswell 
Clinton, T. Wmch 
Caledonia, E. W. Warner 
Cere«co, R. C Richardaosi 
Delavan, F. K. Phosnix 
Darieii, O. D. l^our 
Fond Du Lac, C. J. Alien 
Gibbsville, S. Burr 
Janesvilte. J. F. Willard 
Kaposia, W. R- Brown 
Madistfu, Fred^k Starr 
Milwaukie, C. Sheplierd 

" J. A. Hopkins 
.\IineraI Point, A. W. ParrU 
New Diggins. R. II. ChamoMtt 
Osh Ko«h, F. W. Doane 
Oak Creek, E. D. Phillipv 
Oconomowoe, J. Metcatf 
Patch Grove, T. P. Burnet 
Pleaiiant Prairie, H. P(k« 
Platte ville. K. F. .Mitchell 
Palmyra. W. S. P.srk 
Racine, W. J. Hunt 
Sheboygnn, 8. R. i 
Snroinit, E. Sia»i>burv 
ShulUbuigh, Robt. Aliiaon 
.SonthporL J. lltNid 
TaylorsviUe, SamU Taylor 
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Thrre««», N. M. Juneau 
AVHieritiMTi, Jami'« Plocker 
WaUAhara, D. Lindsay 
Warren, W. Jt Warren 
White Oak Springes, J. W. Black- 
•lone 

IOWA. 

Bnrlininon, Fred. Cool win* 
Daven|H)rl. Jaa. Grant 
UubuquK, R. Spalding 
Fairfield, R. Rice 
Uuwkeye, Jas. Bradley 

CANADA EAST. 

Ablioitsrord, Jo*. Drake 
Banislioro, A. Vickera 
BeliHfil, A. Vandandaigne 
Coinpton. S. I. Poniroy 
Danville, W. M. Byrd 
Durham, 8. Steven* 
Ka«t Farnham, Siun'l Wood 
Fiizroy Harbor. W. T. Taylor 
Grantham, R. W. WatU 
Hawk«bury. W. Thomaon 
Kin^Hey, G. S. H. Browne 
La Chum, Ja«. McAdam 
Lnckaber, S. B. Whitcomb 
Montreal, J. H. Scuti 
R. W. Lay 
Murray Bay, I. Navine 
Medonie, John Crnig. p. m. 
Nicolei. W. Woodward 
Port Svuf. A. McDtniald 
Petite Nation, A. Cook 
Quebec, Fred. Wyae 
Rigiiard, M. F. Whiting 
Riclimnnd, R. M. I. Bemerd 
St. Thcrese. John Morria 
8t. .Stanislaus, J. Broker 
St. II vani lithe. H. G Forsyth 
St. Thomas, W. Patton 
Sianstftnd, H. B. Terrill 
St. Chri/itville. Mr Bowman 
St. Ililliare, Maj. Campbell 
St. Aiuoiiie. C. Cariier 
St. Mark, C. Prefoiilain ' 
Terrebor.ne. A. Webster 
Wickham, J Ralph 
WcM Shcffbrd. Win. Gibson 
Yaii.:i«ka, J. Woriele 

CANADA WE.**T. 
Amhersiburph, R. 11. B Elliot 
Alexandria, Alex. Chesholm 
Barrie. Jas. G. Mickens 
Baili. L. Ivoxliii 



Brockville, Cha-^. Booth 
Byttiwn, G. W. Baker 
Cambom, C. Clarke 
Carlton Place, R. Bell 
Caledonia Springs, P. Sterling 
Colchester, Thos. Hawkins 
Dundas. J l^sslie 
Duniiville, W. Innman 
Dawn MIIU, H. Wilson 
Ktobicoke. W. Lane 
East Hawksbury, Rev. J. Met- 

calf 
Easion^s Comers, C. W. Davies 
Glanford, J. Terryberry 
Goderich, A Montgomery 
Gananoque, J. L. MacdonaKl 
Gall, W. Rosebrough 
Gosfield, Jos Strong 
Guelph, J. Harland 
Hamilton. E. Clark 
Kingston, Thos. Briggs, jr. 
L'Orignal, C. P. TreadweU 
McKillop, Jas. Dickson 
Newmarket, Tho« Co«ford 
Nauticoke, Sam'l Gamble 
Oxford, Chas. Chad wick 
Paris, R. k. ^v. Gordi>n 
Port Dover, Thos. Waters 
Piclou, Phillip Low 
Port Hope, D. Smart 
St. Andrews, Geo. A. Hay 
Sandwich. Chas. Elliot 
Simcoe. H. Groff 
Scarborough. J. P. Wheeler 
Seneca, Roli't Mehaffey 
Three Rivers, S. Macauley 
Toronto, L. R. Marsh 
Tuckersmith, E. I^yard 
Vittoria, George I. Ryerse 
York I W. Fearman 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
Annapolis, Judge Ritchie 
Bridgetown, W. H.Morse 
Comwallis. C. C- Hamilton 
Kentville, W. H. Chipmore 
WalfviUe, C W. H. Harris 
'* Hon. C. K. Prescott 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton, J. H. Re id 
Humpion, Jas. Keati>r 
Kingston, Geo. Raymond 
St. John. S L. Tillcy 
Sackville, L W. McLeod 
St. Andrews, Jos. Walton 
WoodstJick, Chaif. Perliy 



SYRACUSE NURSERY. 

THE siibscrih'>rA would call the at lenlion of the public to their 
exten.tive and well selected assortment of Fruit and Om.tmeii« 
tal Trees. rnn<isiing of 

amoOO Grafted Apple Trees, from 1 lo 5 years' growth, 00,0«0 
of which are fn*m 6 to 9 feet hijth; 3 to 5,000 of the celebrated 
Northern Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can be supplied without extra 
chnrpe to ih«'*e ordering other varieties. 

6 lo 8.000 Pear Trees. 4 to 7 feet high. 

A few hiiiidred of the Onondaga, aitd Van Mon's l^eon Le 
Clerp. (ver>' thrifty.) can be supplied, of one and two years' growth, 
from 50 ct!:. to SI .GO each. 

l.(MX) Cherry Trees. 6 to 9 feet high. 

10 to 15.000 Peach Trees, of the best early varieties, thrifty and 
free from disea^ 

Aprici ts and Nectarines, a good supply. 

3 lo .500.000 Apple Seedlings, from two to three years old, and 
uniuually large. 

Also, a large quantity of Horse Chestnut, Ailanthns, and Moon, 
thill Ash. of extra size, and good form, together with all the desi* 
ralile varieties of the Grape. 

All post-paid communications and orders containing remittan- 
ces, promptlv attended to. THORP k, SMITH. 

SyrapuiW.'N. Y.. Nov 1— 6t. 

SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
■p*OR sale a few choice Merino sheep — bucks and ewes — of nn- 
-'- doubled parity of blood, and a quality that will give satisfaction 
to purchasers. T>ey can be sent we«t by canal, at thesabscril)er's 
Tisk. R. J. JONES. 

Cornwall. Vt.. June 1. 1847.-lf. 



TAR PAINT AND LIME. 
HTAR PAINT for sale at the Albany Gas Works: A very cheap 
■ article for covering bams, ice 
LIME for sale at the Albany Gas Works, cheap. 
Oct. 1— Gt.» 

GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 

'piTR right to manufacture these celebrated mills can be obtained 
•■■ of the subscriber, nt Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co., N. York. 
He ulso gives notice that he shall prosecate all persons who In any 
manner infringe upon his patent. I. T. GRANT. 

Junction P. C, Rens. Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 1847--(u 



HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 
SHELLER DEPOT. 
QRDERS for the " Warren's and Trimble's beet two and foor 
^^ Hor*e Powers and Threshers," Hand 'I*hreshers, Waterman's 
Com .Sheller^, and oiber Agricultural Machinery, at whole^tale snd 
retail, will continue to he prumptiv utteiided to, as hereiofort, bv 
the subscribers at No. 5 Burling Slip, and 126 Pearl-st., New-York 
city. Nov. 1, 1847.— 8t. JAMES PLANT & Co. 

10,000 Copie.<i ill Four AIonthM. 
COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 
r\R Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Cannes, Symp- 
^^ toms. and Remedies, and rules for re.otoring ajid preserving 
health by good management, with full directions for Training and 
Breeding, by S. W. COLE, E*q. 

This is emphatically a book for every farmer, and no farmer's 
library is complete without it. The demand for TEN THOU- 
SAND COPIES in the short space of four months, speaks vol- 
umes in favor of the work. The farmer has in this neat and com- 
pact volume, a complete ENCYCLOPEDIA, in which he may 
find the whole subject of the Treatment of Domestic Animals, fa- 
miliarly discussed, and rules and remedies fhlly and clearly pre- 
scribed. 

Highly recommendatory notices have been received from many 
of the most distinguished Farmers and Editors in the coniiir}-. The 
following short extracu show in what estimation the work is 
held. 

[From Ex-Govemor Hill of N. H.] 

" Mr. Cole has shown himself well qualified for the compilation 
of this work. We understand that it has already had a free and 
extended sale ; many times its price to almost auy farmer, may 
be saved in its purchase." 

[From J. M. Weeks, of Vermont.) 

^ The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind I 
have ever seen. Every Farmer ought to have one." 
[Christian Mirror, Portland.] 

*' We think no farmer would willingly be without this book 
after glancing nt the Table of Contents." 
[Albany Cultivator] 

** This will be found a useful book. It speaks of diseases under 
the names by which they are known in this country, and the reme- 
dies prescribed are generally within the reach of every farmer, 
and may frequently be found on his own farm. We second the 
suggestion that it should be in the hands of every farmer." 
[American Agricuhurist.] 

" We recommend to all who keep Domestic Animals to procure 
Mr. Cole's new book. The lives of many valuable animals might 
be saved by following his directions.*' 

The price of this valuable book, finely bound in leather, it 60 
cents. 

WANTED— SO active, intelligent, and enterprising agents, to 
sell this work, two hi each t^tate in the Union. A small capital of 
from 925 to $50, will be necessary for each Agent Address, 
posT-PAtD, the publishers. JOHN P. JKWKTT & Co. 

October 1— 3l. 23 Cornhill, Booksellers' Row, Boston. 

07* The above work is ft>r sale at the office of the Cultivator. 
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JOHN MAYHER & CO.^S NEW SELF-SHARPEN- 

ING CORN, COFFEE, AND SPICE MILL. 
»T«HE above cut shows the con»truction of our Premium Mill for 
■* Grinding Corn, Oats, Coffee, Spices. Ac, Ac. It is considered 
highly valuable for its simplicity of construction, durability, and its 
adaptation for fanners, pluniers, and grocers. It mav be operated 
by hand or horse power, and will grind t'rom four to five bushels of 
good meal per hour, and from 300 to 40(» lbs. of coffee or spice per 
hour. Price, from •'28 to $30. We also have for sale a smaller 
mill for the same purpose, which will grind from 1^ to *2 bushels o* 
com per hour, ana from 90 lo 100 lbs. of coffee per hour. Pric« 
from $5 to •«. JOHN MAYHER A CO., 

United Slates Agricultural Warehouse, 
Oct. 9-3L No. 195 Front, near Fulton^., N. T. 
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FARM FOR SALE. 
CITUATED at ^Vea^ Galwny, Saratoga Co., consisting of 122 
*^ acres, of which 82 acres are in a high state of cultivation, well 
fenced and well watered; the balance is heavily timbered wood- 
land. Oil the premises are a good assortment of fruit trees, a 
'dweirns house, ami all necessary and convenient out bnildings, in 
gctod order. The house is siinatrd in a large grove of forest trees. 
— is 15 miles fr..m Schenectady, and 8 from Amsterdam village. 
laquire on the premises, of H- BOGGS. 

Dec. l-lt* 



TO NURSERYMEN. 

A PERSON posseasing an interest in a nursery establisement 
well located for business, near Albany, wishes to dispose of the 
aame on account of other constant («ccnpMtion. To a Nur:«eryman 
who cau bring good reeommendatior.s of integrity and efficiency, 
this interest, with a lease of the ground, will be sold on reasonable 
terms. The present owner has an extensive acquaiiitaince, and will 
exer this influence fur the benefit of the purchaser, either iu the sale 
•f trees, or procuring new or desirable varieties of fruit 

Inquire of CHARLES DOWNING, Newburgh.or U TUCKER, 
Albany. Dec 1— 2t 



MOTT'S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 
npHE eui represents the m«>st approved portable furnace for a::ri- 
*- cultural purposes now before the public It is formed of cast 

iron, and is of itself btith 
stove and boiler. The 
boiler is >«hown in the cut 
as detached from the 
stove ; iu form is such 
that tlie fire passes com- 
pletely round the kettle 
or boiler, the space be- 
ing some two or three 
inches between the out- 
side or stove and the 
boiler. This canses the water to boil very quickly, and with very 
litlla fuel; saves all the expense of masonry and brickwork, as a 
funnel or stove pipe is all that is necessary to give it a draft fur all 
purposes. They are admirably adapted to l>oiling or steaming 
▼egpetables and fotxl for stock, and are convenient for many other 
|nirp«i«es where large quantities o#water are required to be heated. 
The following are the manufacturer's re'ail prices; they can be 
furnished b«th wholesale and retail 




15 callmis, complete,. 

n 

90 



•0 00 
12 00 
15 00 
18 00 
45 «« " .... 20 00 

F<*r sale at Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

Dec. 1. 1847. 



60 galloi;s, complete,. 
80 " 
80 *• 
120 " " 



•23 00 
30 00 
35 00 
50 00 



L. TUCKER. 



POULTRY FOR SALE. 

QOLDEN and Silver Top-knots, very beautiful— also pare white 
^^ Top.kni»is. Mid Bant>ims Price W per pair. 

Also, on** pair pure Chiiua Gccsc, (price t5,) and ana pair white 
Top knot Ducks, price 93. Inquire at the Ag. Warehovae, No. 
10 Green- St.. Albany. 

Dv. 1, 1847.-11. 



COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 

'^pHB elegant Country Scat, situate in the town of l,iving*t9m. 
X Columbia county, on tiie New- York and Albsuiy |M>«i-ra«i 
distant about nine miles stiutlieast from the city of Hudaosi, mmd 
four miles east from the river— the late residence of Jo9«-plH W. 
Russell, deceased. The place con^isti^ of about J15 acres of high- 
ly cultivated land, and is well stocked with a great vwneij- of 
choice fruiU The house is a substantial brick bniMiur* GO feM 
by 40, well supplied with water from a large brick fiitertn * ci«> 
tern. The barns, carriage-house, ice-bouse, aud other 
lugs, are largn and commodious. 

There ar^ upon the place, wells atid spring* of pure 
convenient distances I'roia the house a' d barns. 

Tne village of Johnstown, which is but a quarter of a fifie HB" 
tant, contains a chnrch, school, post-office. &c. 

For terms and other particulara. enquire of 

Albany. Dec 1— 6t. W. E. BLKECKBH. 

CLINTON CORN-SHELLER. 

THE accompanying cut is a good view of the single hopp rr wmi 
single balnuet-wheel maohiJie. This is believed to be otic ct 
the moet efficient aud dar«Ue 
shellers ever used aa m. baad 
sheller, having beeii in oae for ike 
last ten years or more, and bar* 
ing had some slight improvemeat 
it still stands at the head of the 
list of shellera for ease of opera- 
tion, amount of work and dura- 
bility. With two men, two boa- 
dred bushels of ears are eaail^ 
shelled per day, or with two bop. 
prrs and large balance wheels, 
douhle that amonnt can be done 
with three men. It is equally 
well adapted for the largR earfl 
at the south and west as for cue 
small ears at the north. Some 
have a balance wheel on each 
side ; this balanees the machine 
u litile :-etter, and the wear of 
the shafts ia more equal and da 
rable It is about one and a half by tU'o and a half feet oo the 
floor, and three and a hal.'' feet high; with the single hopper il 
weighs about 100 pounds ; with double hopper and balance wheel, 
it weighs about 150 pounds. Price, with a single hopper, $10; 
with a double hopper, Sl3. Warranted satisfactory. For sale at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse. L. TUCKER. 
Dec. 1, 1847. 

RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
''PHE CULTIVATOR, a monthly journal of Agricultare, Hortt- 
X culture, and Domestic Economy, published at Albany, N. Y., 
by l.UTHCR TucKKR. Single copies $1 a year. To Clubs or Aeenta, 
seven copies for 95 — Fifteen copies for SlO, and at the rate of 
three copies for $2. for nil over 15 copies. This work has now 
been published founeen years, with a constantly increasing popo> 
larity among the farmers of every part of the United States. The 
volume for 1818. will comn»ence on the Isi of January, at whicii 
time all subscriptions for the year should commence. 

THE HORTICULTURIST, and Journal of Rvml Art nmd 
Rural Taste, a monthly magazine, edited by A. J. DOWNING, 
Esq., oi Newburgh, well known as the author of *' I^ndseapa 
Gardening." '" Cottage Residences.^' " Fruits and Fruit Treea of 
America,^' &c., and published at Albany, by Lvthkr Tdckkk,— 
price, S3 a year— 20 per cent discount lo Agents. The first vol. 
of this work Mras completed with the June number for 1S47. aad 
with the back numbers of the 2d vol., now in course of publica- 
tion, can be furnished to all new subscribers. The Honicultnrist 
embraces in its scope, •»»«• Des<Tiption and Cultivation i»f Fruits 
and Fruit Tree.<<, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs niul Plant*— Designs 
for Rural Cottages, Farm Houses. Lodges. Ice Houses, Vineriesj 
&c., — Laiidsra|>e and Ornamentul Gardening, and all matters « 
interest to the horticulturist, and should be in the hands of ail who 
desire to enrich and btviutif^' tiieir residences by the comforts and 
ad<«nimenls of rural art anu rural taste- 
Postmasters and other « having a taste for rural pursuits, and 
disposed to aid in circulating correct information upon rural snb> 
jecis. are invited to act as Agents for the above publications. AD 
letters to be addressed (o LUTHER TUCKER, Publisher, Alba- 
ny, N. Y. 




THE CULTIVATOR 

Is pubUstud on tk€ first of each month, at Albany , N. Y., ftf 
LUTHER TUOEER, PROPRIETOR. 

LUTHER TUCKER & 8ANFORD HOWARD, Editors 

$1 per ann.— 7 copies lor $5—15 copies for $IOi 

Payable always in advance. 

PUBLISIIIKO AGKXTS I7V 

NEW- YORK— M. H. Newman & Co.. 109 Broadway; 

BOSTON— Joseph Breck & Co., .59 North-Mark et-Streel ; 

PHILADELPHIA— G B. Zieber k Co., Booksellers: 
Of whom single numbers, or complete sets of the back volumes, 
can always be obtained. 

Ity^ Advihtt^^mknts insened in the < ultivator, at the rata o( 
91 .00 per 100 words, for each iuserliou. 



